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O implant in the minds of men a re- 
1 gard for their country where it is want- 
ing, or to cheriſh and improve ſuch a diſpo- : 
fition where it has already taken root, is an 


e worthy of the nobleſt pens, wn Ws 
. mendable even in the meaneſ}, | 


That ! might, f in ab micafate; contribinge: 
to ſo deſirable an end, I have undertaken: 
the following - Geographical Deſcription * of 

 ENnG6L4nwD, intermixed with ſuch reflections 
on perſons and things as appeared moſt proper, 
not only to excite that dutiful regard which 
every country has a right to expect fro its 
inhabitants, but to convince every. Engl, TER 
that bis Country in particular, tale it for all in 
all, well deſerves the warmeſt emotions of a 


public Hiri. 7 e eee 8 1 


In order: to ak this work the more- com- 1 
fe I haye probuxece an introductory diſcourſe, 


A 3 . giving 


65 3M: 


* . 


— 


9 4 


* 


9 The PREFACE. 


giving a clear but ſuccinct view of our - conſti tu- 
tion, which will be: of uſe to many, eſpecially 


young readers, for the better underſtanding ſe⸗ 
veral particulars which will occur in the courſe 


of the 22 


8 W = of 2 * Fg 
. 7 — 2 


if 


. 


The counties are > ae 3 in eee order, 
ht being attended with the leaſt trouble to 


the reader in turning to any particular place: 


and —_ _ is conſidered under the follow- 


The a Ae „ remarking what may 5 guten 5 


in its derivation The tuation, both as to its 
Aijſtance and bearing from London, as alſo in re- 


es of thoſe counties or ſeas which border up- 


on it.— The air, heil, and commodities, -as — 


| 8 tealth, convenience, or profit.—Rivers, as 
they are boundaries, as they contribute to our 
ne trade by their navigation, or as they 


ſupply the neighbouring inhabitants with va- 
rious kinds of f/þ, &c.—-Clief towns, with a 
ſhort biftorical account of their riſe, their ſlou- 
_ riſhing condition either paſt or preſent .—=Noble- 


men's ſeats, to whom belonging.——Curzfities, 
both natural and artificial, that are worth no- 


> tice.—Remarkable perſons who have deſerved 


well or ill of their country, or ſuch as ought to 
be remembred on any ney account arious 


particulars, 


% 


A 


— 


. P & nt A © WP uy 
feu as the dibceſe and dircuft in Which N 
each' county lies; the number of ace, Touſes, 
inhabitants contained, the members of parha- 
ment from whence ſent, the extent, the 28 
pal . both as to Hime and Place. * 


— * 2 2 8 
EY has 14 7 % 


From nie it appears, that the 2 2 
Wk may be juſtly ſaid to be of gentrai uſe, as 


it gives a clear and entertaining inſight info - - 
that part of Great Britain called England and 
Wales, highly proper for every Englimam who 
would not be a franger in his own country.” Tt 
is true ſeveral authors have already wrote upon 
the ſame fubjett ; but, without derogating from 
the juſt merits of their labours, they have gene- 
rally run into one or other of theſe tue ex- 
ftremes: either they have ſwelled their per- 
formances to ſuch a voluminous extent, as nei- 
ther ſuits the lei ure, nor the pockets of moſt 
readers : : or they are ſo very conciſe, that they 
have more the appearance of an madzx, point- 
ing out what muſt be found elſewhere, than 
containing any thing uſeful for 5 informa- 
tion of mankind. 


The 


The map is e with accuracy fm Ry 
the lateſt and moſt correct obſervations, and 
| Fontains the TT Rc, rivers, and roads, 


- 


— . mA ̃ ⁵²Ü Rand - 
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The PREFAC Bi 
2 Aires and acroſs. The counties are divid- 


ed by colours,- to ſhew their figure and ARES 
with regard to one another. 


: * 
* 7 
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5 In a word, nothing material lay been omit- | 
ted which could be thought conducive to the 
information and ' profitable amuſement of the 
reader; who, by an attentive peruſal of this 
work, may ſhelter himſelf "th that red, 
but too true remark of a certain eminent perſon, 
chat Europe was much beholden to Engliſhmen, 
many of whom took great pains to viſit, and 
be acquainted with foreign countries, but few 


of them could give wed W account 
of their 6 gun. ry 
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| ADORE OO RT 0 0 
Of the name, ſituation, divifion, and different iubabi⸗ 5 
e lants of England... 


Ir all the iſlands hitherto diſcovered; Britafs has ener 


been acknowledged the moſt conſiderable, not only as 
to wealth and power, bnt even as to extent, if, we ex- . * 
cept Madagaſcar, and ſome of the Japan iſlands; though this 
point is not univerſally given up by the raphers. As our | 14 
preſent defign reaches no farther than that part of the iſland  —_ : 
© Called England (including Wales) we ſhall not comprehend Stor= 
land in this general account which we thought neceſſary to | 
give, before we enter upon the deſcription of each particular : 
| county.  " . Wet rags, e ws raged woes wh | 
| 1 The ſeveral names by which this ifland has been known, as by 
they were affixed to it by different nations on different accounts, | 
ſo they are very various in themſelves, "The Gaulr, who lyin 
> neareſt to it on the continent, in all probability firſt peopled it, 
aug its hilly appearance are ſaid to haye given the Greeks a 
ndle to call it .4/bi9x, or. Alpion, to expreſs its high chalky 32333 
cliffs on the ſea-ſhore, But Mr. Sammes contends, that the : | 
 Phanicians were the firſt diſcoverers of Britain, in their exten- | 
_ * five commerce; and, from the great quantities of tin found 
by them in its adjacent iſlands on the Coma cbaſt, the whole © WE 


pr 7 
- 
* 


- 


|, _. country was called Bretanica, from Bratanac, which in their . 
language ſignifies tin. From hence the Greets, who, accord- 1 2h . 
ing to this author, received their informations from the Pr“ 5 
 niczans, coined their Bretaunia, which they tranſmitted to the 
, 4 8 N "113 94 W232) 15 ö re Na 2. EY ;$ * 
Lan. * >, 2 0 AS 1 GS. 7 8 
| Other © 
. Nl 
BY : | | 


r Te INTRODUCTION. — 
Other writers argue very ſtrenuouſly, that the true etymology 


of Britannia, is derived from Br:th, an old Britih wor : 


_- implying painted; becauſe, ſay they, it is very certain that 
the firſt known inhabitants of this iſland were accuſtomed 885 
ga adorn their bodies with the figures of various plants and 


animals. | 3 | 
During che abode of che Raman in this iſland, it was gene- 
rally called Britannia ; but after they had abandoned, it, the 
Saxons, who brought along with them great numbers of the 5 


5 Angles from Schonen and Jui land, when they united their ſeveral 


kingdoms under one monarch, gave the name of England to the 
ſouthern part of the iſland, —— by the river Taveed is ſeparated 
from Scotland. But we muſt except that weſtern tract almoſt ſe- 
parated from the reſt by the rivers Severn and Dee, which they 
called Wales, or the Land of Strangers, for ſuch they eſteemed the 
Britons, whom they had drove out of the beſt part of their coun- 


try, and forced them to take ſhejter among the mountains and 


5 rocks of that barren ſpot. ; | JE 
Ergland is fituated between the. fiftieth and the fifty-fixth 
degree of northern latitude, and conſequently between the ſe- 


venth and the eleventh-climate. - The longeſt day, in the north- 
rern parts, contains ſeventeen hours, thirty minutes; and the 


orteſt, in the ſouthern, near eight hours. The extent on 3 
lurface from Berwick upon Tweed in the north, to the Liz 

Point in the ſauth, meaſures three hundred and eighty miles; 
_ the breadth from the Norzb-Ferelard to the Land - End, three 
hundred ;- and the circumference one thouſand three hundred 


and twenty miles, containing forty-nine thouſand four hundred 
are mules. It is bounded on the north by that 
art of the iſland called Scotland, on the caſt by the German 
cean, on the weſt by St. George's channel, and on the ſouth 5 


and fifty-two {qu 

tg I 

by the Engliſd channel, which parts it from France. 

, fituation muſt be LORDS liable to ſome inconve- 

niences, as well-as attended with very conſiderable advantages. 

The vicinity of the ſea waſhing its three fides, it being almoſt 

à triangle in figure, neceſſarily. occaſions a great variety of un- 

_ Certain weather; and in thoſe counties which lic neareſt, is 
— phe to health, ſubjecting the inhabitants to 1 
and fevers. But this: variety of Weather ſecures the iſſand 


from- the extremities of heat and cold, which other nations, 


. 


within the ſame. degree of latitude, experience; their ſummers 


being much hotter, and the cold in the winter much more 
ztenſe. To this moderation of the climate is attribut- 


ed the long lives of many of the inhabitants, of which few 
of the more northern, and none of the more ſouthern coun- 
tries afford ſuch frequent inſtances. To the ſame cauſe is ows- 
OE LS 2 | . as 3 3 « 5 ab SIN 


«,- 


: 6 


7 


* 
. — 


. IN TRODVCTION. A 
ing that almoſt perpetual verdure in a manner peculiar to Eng- 
land, which in the ſummer is frequently refreſhed by ſeaſon- 
able ſhowers, and by the warm vapours of the ſea in winter is 
generally ſecured © from any long , c:ntinuance of froſt and 


Bnt above all, this ſituation can never be ſafficiently yalued, - 
as it renders England a world, as it were, in itſelf, intirely inde- 
pendent of other nations, and yet furniſhes her with every thing 
valuable which other countries produce. | 5 Fo 
Different periods of time have produced ſeveral diviſions of 
- this country; the moſt remarkable are theſe following 
The Romans, when they made the ſouthern part of the iſland 
a a province of their empire, diftinguiſhed'it by Britannia Prima, 
Britannia Secunda, and Maxima Ce/arienſis, The limits of 
the firſt were the rivers Trent, Severn, and Dee; under the ſe- 
_ cond was comprehended the weſtern part, now called Valet; 
and the third contained What hes north from Freut, as far as 
their boundary, ſometimes in the ſouth part of 'Seoriand, at 
other e limits of the north of Eagland. In theſe three 
divifions were comprehended the ſeventeen following tribes: 
1. The Cantii, inhabitants of what is now called ent. 2. The 
Regni, inhabitants of Suſſex and Surrey. 3. The Duratriges, 
inhabitants of Dorſerſbire. 4. The Danmonis, inhabitants of * 
Cornwal and Devonſhire. 5. The Belgæ, inhabitants of Comer- 
fetſhire, Wiltſhire and Hampſbire. 6. The. Attrebatii, inhabi- 
tants of Berkſhire. '7.. The Dobani, inhabitants of Oxfordfoire- 
and Glouceſſerſpire. 8. The Cativelani, inhabitants of War- 
evickſhire, Buckinghamſhire, and Bedford/pire. g. The Trins- 
bantes, inhabitants of Herrford/aire, Middleſex, and Ex. 
10. The Iceni, inhabitants of Suffolk, Norfolk, Cambridgeſbire, 
and Hunting donſbire. 11. The Coritani, inhabitants of Rutland- 
fire, Northamptonſhire, Lincolnſhire, Leiceſterſhire, Derbyſhire, 
and Notting hamſbire, - 12, The Cornabii, inhabitants of Stafford- 
Hire, Warcefterjhire, Shropſhire, and Chejhire. 13. The Or- 
devices, © inhabitants of Flintſhire, Denbighſhire, Carrnaruon g 
fire, Montgomeryſbire, and Meryonet hire. 14. The Briganter 
and Pariſi, inhabitants of Lantaſbire, Yorkſp.re, Richmanaſpire, 
Durham, Weſtmoreland, and Cumberland. 15. The Silures, in- 
habitants of 27 wy Radnorſhire, Monmouthſhire, and Gla- 
mor gasſbire. 16. The Dimetz, inhabitants of Carrmarthen- 
ſhire, Pembrokeſhire and Caruiganſbire. 17. The Oltodum, in- 
habitants of Northumberland, 'Tweedale, Tivedale, March, and 
The Saxonr, after expelling the greateſt part of the inha-' 
bitants, for want of other enemies to keep them employed, be- 
gan to divide and ſet up upon different intereits ; and A the 
3 i ; ws FR . & a ſpace 


=> os ͤ— ũĩ ꝶ ———— — — 


till about four 
fürſt eſtabliſhed. * 7 — year of Cbriſt 800, Egbert, king 
of cke V N.-Saxons, 2 to lay the foundation of an univer- 


gie INT RODU C TION. 


= 5 * little. more than one hundred years, namely betweeg: 1 


nno. 445 and 58a, formed ſeven diſtinct kingdoms, viz. Ken: 


ſecond thole of Saſer and Surry. The third, Norfolk, 


| f "Suffolk, Cambridge. with the ifle of EH. The fourth, hong 


Wall, Devon, Somer/et, Wilts, Hants, and Berks. The fif 
Lancaſter, York, Durham, C umbertand, I eftmoreland, * 
berland, and the fouth edge of Scotland, as far as Edinburgh 


Firth. The fob, Fer, Middhfx, . and Eoriford. The fe. 


venth, Glocefter, Hereford, Worceſter; Warwick, Leiceſter, Rut 


"Hand, - ' Northamfpeon, Lincoln, . Huntingdon, Bedford, Buckingham, 


- Oxford, Staffora, Derty, Sake, PTR: Cbeſter, and Part of 
Herefordſbire. | 
But theſe counties, though reckoned up, to_ſhew the extent 


of each of the ſeventeen tribes in the time of the Romans, and. 
of the ſeven kingdoms called the Saxon Heprarchy, | yet they 


were not 179 5 & out and diſtinguiſhed by their ſeveral names, 
undred years after the kingdom of Kent was 


fal 4 5 with reſpect to England, of which he was crown- 


_ ed king at Winche/ter in SET year po Nevertheleſs ſome au- 


thors are of opinion, that the Garen heptaxchy was not entirely 
reduced under one ſoyereign till after the year 871, when A 


| fred begin his reign, who divided England into the above- 
mentioned countic ep Be the more eaſy diſtribution of juſtice, 
the public peace. In each of theſe he ap- 
pointed two ju ages, who had their inferior officers under them, 
| P che divigons of & the county « or ſhure, 1 into hundreds, | 
1 ntakes, and tythings. T0 
_ Having, conſidered Re with regard to its various divi- 
ſions, we muſt now take a view of it, with reſpe& to its various in- 
habitants. The original of moſt nations is loſt in the fabu- 
lous accounts ta which their ignorance firſt gave birth, and 
their vanity continued to encourage, Our own countrymen 
bave not eſcaped the infatuation, but, like the reſt of mankind, 


and ITAL 0 


e ſeveral ſu 


have ſhewn a fondneſs for an imaginary pedigree. In order, 


therefore, not to contribute to the ſupport of any ſuch illuſion, 


we ſhall carry our ſcrutiny no higher than the time of Julius 


Caſes, from which period the accounts, that may be Spades N 


an, are generally dated. 
The whoſe inſatiable luſt of empire would not 


them reſt as long as there was any thing left worth the trouble 


of ,conqueſt, paſſed from Gaul into Britain, about fifty-four 


years before the birth of Chrif. This firſt expedition is ge- 
N nerally attributed 8 to the ambition, and by ſome to the ava- 


rice, 


= 


3 22 eft- Saxens, Eaft-Saxons, Eaft- Angles, Northum® . 
land, and Mercia, The firſt contained the county of Ker, 


3 


4 


* 


** 
4 
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nice, of their general Fulius Ceſar, But the tranfient view _ 
the Nomam then had of the country, encouraged them to un- 
| dertake a ſecond expedition the following ſummer with 4 
far greater force, having experienced the courage and .obft- 
nacy of the inhabitants; from whom, as C-/ar himſelf owns, 
they had been glad to ſteal away by tight. This Tecond expe⸗ 
dition was more ſucceſsful than the former; part of the Breton 
ſubmitting to Cæſar, and giving Ny for the payment o 
the eributé he impoſed upon them. After this the civil war 
which broke out in the Roman empire, and other occurrences, 
put a ſtop for ſome time to their excurſions into Brita. Bu 
_ the diſcoveries they had made ſufficiently convinced them, that 
the country was well worth the "acquiring ;-and accordingly 4 
reſdlution was taken, in the reign-of Claudius, to reduce Britain 
under their ſubjection, by making it a province of the empire, 
This defign was purſued with great alacrity under che ſucceeding 
emperors, and dt laſt effected, but not without the loſs' of great 
numbers of their beſt rroops, sz. Ws 


To the various accounts given by the generals and foldiery em- 
ployed in theſe expeditions, are OWing the different characters 
Which the ancient writers have left us of the Britons, However. 
from theſe relations, the following particulars, Which by com- 
- paring the ſeveral authors, ſeem do carry the greateſt weight f 
8 Uity, may de gathered. 1 n he | a; * 
The antient inhabitants of this iſland” were brave People, 
tenacious of their liberties, and tho” unacquainted -with. the po- 
lite literature of Greece and Rome, yet not Without ſome tinc> *. 
cure of learning; and that in a degree ſo far ſuperior to their 
neighbours the Gault, that it was cuſtomary for theſe latter to 
ſend their children into Briraiz for education: and yet we find 
ſome authors, who could not well be 3 of this fact, 
deſcribing the people of this iſland as ſo many ſavages, With - 
out Ip ro ſhelter them from the inclemencies of the Ry. 
and much greater barbarians than the inhabitants of Gaul. It 
certainly muſt be thought highly improbable, that thoſe who in- 
ſtructed not only their own, but even foreign youth, concerning 
the Hart, their motion, the extent, of the world, and che poauer oF 
the immortal gods (which particulars are exprelly mentioned): 
ſhould Begleck to ſecure themſelves, againſt the common incon - | 


« * 


veniences of life. © eee ade eds ne i ets 
The Pritons, when Julius Cæſar arrived among them, were. 
a people which in all probability came from Gau; and, as he 
obſerves, were from time to time encreaſed by numbers coming 
continually from the neighbouring continent, invited by the 
goodneſs of the country to lettle, eicher by fair means or vio- 
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* | BIN TRODUGCTION. 
lence, among them. He found them divided under different 


leaders or petty princes; but the common danger ſuggeſted the 


moſt effectual means to Obviate it, which was to 1 the — 


ral Elans under one general; and thus they courageouſly 


their invaders, ſhewing themſelves not unacquaint d with, rer va- 


_"Hious e of war, and almoſt a match for the beſt diſci- 


= 


troops, under the moſt. e commander which he 
rhaps-ever beheld. Wo 


EN 298 cas condutt 'of 4 woman, in 


"whom the moſt cruel 0 ſhameful. of all injuries heaped on 
| 3 and family had ſpirited up an infatiable deſire of re- 


we find them driving the Romans into their ſtrong holds, 
| ies deftroying to the number of ſeventy thouſand of them 
4 their allies. But the Roman general, Suetonius Paulinus, 
coming to A N battle with the Britons, entirely defeated 
them, eh they fought wich ſo much obſtinacy as not to quit 
"the field, * 11 of fourſcore thouſand wy fend on the e 
"this happened under the reign'of Nero, _. 
Thus, by degrees, did - theſe invaders, at an 4 4 e 


: nce of blood both Britiſb and Roman, become maſters. of that 


t of the iſland calle 2 ＋ Which they ſeem to have 
3 in the time of the emperor. Domitian, under the 
& of His lieutenant Julia, Agricola, Who carried the 

Roman arms into the ſouthern parts of Scotland, about one 


* and ty years after Ce/ar's expedition: not that 


they enjoyed à peaseable poſſeſnon of their conqueſts, for we 
3 ent often diſturbed, not only by the incurſions of the 


Worth Britons, but by the ſtru les of thoſe of che South to 
their former liberty. To appeaſe theſe _ troubles wp. | 


fad ſeveral of their emperors coming in perſon into the 0 


"Uland ; ſo m h had they, the ee of this ince * 
beat. 

By hs plan anting of colonies, and- ſettling of many private = 
Chis in Britain, Which continued till the year of 45 420», the 
inhabitants to be a mixed breed, ING from the inter; 
_ marriages of the two nations. 

But upon cen the Roman lehionh, among which, was the, 
flower of the Briri/f ſoldiery, for the defence of the empire 
in the other parts, the Scors and Pins broke in upon the diſ- 
armed inhabitants of South Britain, committing ſuch cruel ha-. 
vock among them, that they were glad to receive an arm 
of Saxon, led by the generals Hengiſt and Hor/a, to their aſſiſtance, 
This introduced the | om who, charmed with the beauty and 
plenty of the country ſo much ſuperior to their own, ſent. home 


for a freſh ſupply of forces, and after many furious battles, they 


ec the 3 of the * into that corner of the iſland 


* 


J 


1 


* 
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do which they gave the name of Wales, inſolently fliling the in- 
habitants rangers even in their own country: this was effected 
„ . abodt h  he 2BN R ne” 

However, the poſterity of theſe. invaders. felt the weight 7 
accumplated vengeance poured upon them by the hands of che 
Danes, whoſe exuelties and devaſtations were continued from 

the * 800, (for before that period they only carried on a 
| Kind of piratical war ow the ſea-coaſts) to the year 101% With da- 

©. Nous ſucceſs, when the Dan; king Canutus enjoyed a quiet = 
feſſon of the throne of England. He was ſucceeded by two - 
princes of the ſame nation, and then the Saxon blood once moe 
inherited the 'crown in the perſon: of Eduard, ſirnamed the Cons 
feſſor, who reigned over a country inhabited by a mixture of © 


* 


9 


Romans, Britons, Saxons, and Danes. | e 
Neither were theſe 1 ations who entered into the, * 
compoſition of the preſent Engl: for the Normans, à furious 
people who, ſwarmed from Norway, and carried ſuch terror 
with them as to be put into the church litany, having, ſettled 
in that part of France which from them is till called N ay}. 
invaded England under the conduct of their duke Vilham, Wo 
from the ſucceſs of his enterprize, mounted the Egli throne 
under the title of Fillam the Conqueror.” This people, as they 
were the laſt, ſo they were the leaſt in number of any Forexgn n- 
tion that ſettled in this iſland, yet may juſtly lay a claim to the 
honour” of run to the preſent grandeur of the Brus 
em ire, ELF ' iir rigs he, 4 S 
: Moll gendes at leaſt ſach as were worth the trouble _- 
conqueſt, have undergone the ſame fate; their inhabitants are 
at tRis day a r a of various nations. But an age or We 
ſuffices to naturaſize them, ſince experience evinces, that the _ 
00d and air of any climate will, in the compaſs of a few gene- 
rations, have their uſual effect on the inhabitants, either for: the 
improving or debaſing the conſtitution of their bodies and the 
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Die Cuſtoms and Manners, at tell Antient as NM. 
Aer, of the Inhabitants of England. __ 
GCC J 
As the firſt known inhabitants of what is now called Eng- 
d have left no hiſtory behind them, we muſt be con- 
tent to take up with the accounts which the antient writers o — | 
other nations have tranſmitted down, to poſterity. It is true, 
theſe accounts, as we have remarked above, are as various as the 
© ſources from whence the ſeveral authors drew their informations; 
yet by diligently comparing them together, and attending to the 
 Eilrcumſtances + which corroborate or weaken. the probability of 
their relations, the following particulars, ſeemingly moſt conſo- 
"nant to truth, may be gathered. = po Loo 
The antient Brizons, except ſuch- as inhabited the ſea-coaſls | | 
oppoſite to Gau, were a rude unpoliſhed people, yet not ſo £ 
ſtupid and barbarous as ſome writers have repreſented them. : 
The effect of an advantageous commerce has always been found, 
not only in an increaſe of wealth and the convenzencies of life; 
but alſo in the improvement of the minds and manners of thoſe 
whoſe genius led them to foreign nations, or whoſe ſituation 
and commodities invited others to traffic with them. But as, 
trade only immediately affected ſuch as lived neareſt the ſea, 
they! teaped the greateſt ſhare of the advantages it brought. 
_ Howeyer, we cannot queſtion but great part of the iſland by de- 


ont —— 
* 


al © 


* 
— 
- 


l With Britain, near ſeven hundred years antecedent to the birth 
Sf -Chrif From the Bhanicians the Greek merchants acquif- | 
ed their knowledge of Brun; and doubtleſs other trading 
N nations, which lay nearer, exchanged their commodities fo \ 
the produce of this iſland. Hence the inhabitants learned 
the uſe of money, which, in Cæſar's time, conſiſted of braſs 
or iron yy aſcertained as to their value by weight. The 
. inland inhabitants were chiefly employed in hunting wild, or 
| _ tending tame animals, by whoſe gell and milk they were nou- 
riſhed: neither were they unacquainted with the arts of tillage, 
| ſuch as manuring the ground and raiſing crops of corn. Their 
PE houſes were much the ns with thoſe in Gaul, where many join- 
b ed their habitations together; they generally ſecured their towns 


; * o SF . s © "= ? . 1 

| grees was improved by the intercourſe which their maritime coun- 

l . _ trymen had-with other nations. ae initio a7 ach Y | 
| Some authors have dated the commerce of the Phanicidns' 
8 
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4 * | by ſurrounding them with the bodies of large trees heaped one | 
upon another: their cloaths were the ſkins of beaſts; befides i 
. ey 2 | 
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#* * 
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which, 26 thelr limbs in a regt meafure vers left titel; 
or ſtained their bodies. wich woad; 8 . Vie 
lie dur let der added the 
plants,” or - The 'advanitt ey iow Bk 
dene, were — but uſeful, 4h K e er 
-"bodivs "bodies again cho” ae e ths weurher, to ſay nothi of their 
notion of de e in tie 
of battle. Their weapons conſiſted of ff fwords" bd 
daggers, with a ſmall ſhield for their de — Beſides, had a 
bind of chariots armed wich ſwyrhes and hooks; which they drove 
wirh great fury upon the enemy's infantry; bur quitte\ther, and. 
fought on foot when attacked by cheir cavalry 
Aghiting, as Cæſar confeſſes, vety much embarraſſed the R 


* 
J C1 g 


: — 2 ho; loaded with prey [ were often at a 
nt inhabitants 


Pr of — — oP their manners, 
| ing their wives in common; It was ufudl 
| = ten, e or more brethren, kinſmen or friends, to have 
the promiſcuous uſe of their ſeveral wives: The children or each 
woman, whoever was the father, were looked u e 
T The "oj 
— +barouws as it certainly was, is . faid; ſeveral” au. 


—_ to have ies is Aland: res Mr. S. 
en us, that other nations were FP of the” lame 
 praiices. 


Tue Rominy, "WEST Band, aint Ma übern 
25 . manners, laws and 3 theſe have — 2 at different pe. 
— of time, ſome growing obſolete; white others ſtarted ap 
their room, and con 4 1 would be an almoft endleſs = 
to enter into a detail of them. The ſame viciſſitudes has atten 
ed the language of the inhabitants, and doubtleſs has had irg in- 
fuenee — virtues vices, and conſtitutions.” We ſhall therefoth * 
content ourſelves with taking a ſhort view of the preſent inha= 
bitants, as to their cuſtoms; manners, Kc. 38 mot EP 


this underraking, 
The Znglifh generally of a ſtrong g ave make," ſu 
Wo are more 'nimble; and by à rea 


4. 


ay 


: 


in ** Ge nations 


and proper application of theif foree; at leaſt a match Fl 


others of a more robuſt conſtitution than themſclyes. They 
are remarkable for a chearful Readineſs of coutitenance, eq qualſy 
removed from the levity of ſome, and 'the heayitie(s of other na- 
tions. In like manner, cheir tempers ſeem #6 be 8 golden met. 
dium between the extremities obſerved in the in nhabitants of 61 


countries, being neither too warm nor too cold; now in eſtablimw. 


| tag Friendſhips, but very tenacious oy them when when one fixed, #5 
= to 
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Baye yet had any occaſion for a word to 
ing of the heart ;. their minds, like thei 


whole, 


< _ countries, are ſtill more to be valued 
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« Mic is 10 eminen the Engliſh nation, 
"that a 1 — a Ghar nou of their neighbours 
ſuch an overflow 


, though. not the 
- molt uniform and conſtant, * row with a , 
which the wiſdom; of the Almighty ſeems to have infuſed. i omg: 


m of nature; and which is moſt agreeable Where the 
emen 


— 


D Their genius is clear and ſtrong, and if it falls hort ef the 


Auickeſt gnvencions, it makes abundant amends in | 
- which, as they depend more u ſolid judgment —— reflection, 

chan on the ſudden ſtarts of t imagination, muſt certainly be 
che more valuable qualification. In point of courage no na- 
tion exceeds, and very few equal the Enxgliſb, who are remarkable 
for this particular, that no people ſhew a more reſolute obſtina- 

N in an engagement, though Fe the greateſt diſadvantages in 
{point of force or number; and the ſame is obſerved in the, ani- 


mals bred in England, whoſe. herceneſs is v vii in 
E nies of death irfelf.- — 4 


The women, beſides their natural beauty, which. is ſuch as 
7505 to need the wretched rr common in other 

or their decent behaviour, 
innate „ thorough cleanlineſs, good management in the 
care of their families, and a tender affection for their huſbands 
and children. It is true, they are apt to be fond of foreign fop ppe- 


ties in point of dreſs; but it is to be hoped, that thoſe ladies, 


whoſe example, by. reaſon of their high births and ftations in life, 
- gives laws in this particular to the reſt, will ſeriouſly conſider, | 


That advantages would certainly accrue to their country (from 


the particular regard paid ro their ſex, deſervedly called b. by other 


nations, The Paradiſe of Women) if their dreſs were to conſiſt of 


no Other than Bag manufactures, which, by ſuch an encourage- 
ment, would ſoon equal, if not ſurpaſs thoſe of foreigners: I am 
= to add, that ſome of our fine gentlemen ſtand in need of the 


lame . 


The Engliſb language is, properly, no more than a ſpeech 
P from ſeveral tongues and dialects, as the Greet, 
© Roman, Saxon, Italian and Freneb, but moſtly from the Saxon, . 
which ſeems to be ſtill moſt cecaminant. owever, it 15.now 
arrived to ſuch. perfection, har none of che modern languages 
ſeem to be ſo well adapted to oratory or poetry, being very co- 

ous _—_ reſive, without ſwelling into the bombaſt of the 
. d Italian, or deſcending into the trifling minuteneſs of 
ale lan : and it may be added, as an argument of the 


Fell rongue, chat many learned men of fo- 
reign 


- 


* 
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weigh nations have taken che pains to acquire it, though it has 5 


not the advantage to be of general uſe for commeroe or travelling 


Uke the French or Dalia. 


The buildings in England are generally calculated a | 


real uſe than pomp 3 not but inſtances of the latter kind, and 


where the former conſideration is not at all neglected, are found 
in many parts of the kingdom. But the Ergiiþ are remarkably 


curious in fitting up their houſes. In Paris there are certainly 
more palaces and hotels to be met with than in Londn. But 
in many of them, beſides one or two grand apartments deſigned 


for parade, and ſet off with tapeſtry, luſtres, £c. the reſt are 


mean and dirty: whereas in many parts of London, to ſay nothing 
of the ſeveral noblemen's houſes, modeſtly fo called but 
which elſewhere would, many of them, be ſtiled palaces, there 


are whole ſtreets and ſquares, in which private houſes are finiſh- 


dad in ſuch an elegant and convenient manner, even to the leaft 
| lock or hinge, thar no othericapital in the world-can ſhow the 


 couſtitutions do not require, and, indeed, will not admit, f 


„ . . JU3S 0H EN 
The Exgliß diet is commonly looked upon by foreigners 
a different light from what it deſerves. The French, I. 


* 
-=— 


and other ſouthern nations, whoſe climates, - and 


nouriſhing animal food as the inhabitants of the northern coun- 


gluttons, without reflecting on their own refinements in poi 


5 of eating; which as they are certainly greater inſtances of lux-- 


ury, ſo they are attended with as bad if not worſe conſequences in 


regard of health, than the Egliſman's plain hearty mel. 
The favourite diverſions in England, peculiar to itſelf, are gene- 


rally ſuch exerciſes as ſuit beſt with men of robuſt conſtitutions, 
and ſome of them require a ſhare of co 


trials of ſtrength and agility, ſuch” as pitching the bar, throw 
ing the hammer, c. running, leaping, foot - ball, ringing 
" 


of bells, c. As to chat ſevete trial of manhood called 


the engaging of animals in fight, as bears, bulls, dogs, cocks, 
the — — flaſhing of the maſters. of. the noble — of de- 


fence, and the like, it muſt be acknowledged they are the re- 


* 
& - * 


mains of the rough,: 8 ſavage, diſpoſition of the antient 


inhabitants of this iſland ; but, by the care of the proper ma- 
giſtrates, they are in a great meaſure ſuppreſſed. eg 9 

As to vices it may be truly ſaid, that tho? the preſent Engiiþ 
are a mixture of moſt of the neighbouring nations, they are 
not naturally ſo much inclined to vice as might be ex 
from ſuch a compoſition. Me upon examination it will 
* | „ cr W- be 
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dy the expedition uſed to di atch the obſtinate ſufferer} are laid 
aide as too True], as welk as an uncertain means of finding out 


Ld 


0 one) whoſe — 1 pose to a el 
c — He cannot be impriſoned, or any w 


= mTANTRODUCTIONS N 
de ſonnd, that there ig no one vice of which this nation is fo 


unhappy as to be Das in”orhet-countries meets with a | 
_ natural er fn in 1 mg e than It does in 

Ent e ban dene ar not 25 ſevere bs eee, ns: they 
of Chriſtendom. All kinds of torture (except 
in caſe a-criminab pefufes to plead, and which is much — 


the truth. Capital crimes are iſhed-merely wick death, ex- 


vept for treaſon, when the g — tothe: quartered 


and boweled alive, if men; 8 burnt; if women. But even this 
x [dom ſttitti put n ſexecmrion, the men being commonly ſuf- 
red ta hang till they are at leait inſenfible of pain; and the wo- 


men generally firangled with à coed before the fire reaches them. 
In _ —_—— many think the puniſhment not ade- 
guite,. or elſe chat pi) i puniſhed, 
3 h ſo * rent in their natures, 
ment 2540 the pain inflied. - 
— of an  Engliſhmax, _ as 
exeeed what are 
car bind 3 but what 1 0 
reſentative in par- 
in che majority 
ays confined, but 
jo Foro A and chat according to the known laws of. 

When/confined or held to bail at any man's, even 
I he may ſue out a habeas corpus writ, by Ae 

is compelled to bring him to a fpeedy 


5 ee by he King's e ee. 


yants, he has his remedy at law, and may ſue even the 
Kimſclf;- But above all, is che privilege and right of tried, 


Lee i gr properyy, by his pers orequal; and their 


ſentence en or acquitted, It is true, that it . 
has ſometimes been thought requiſite to ſet this privilege aſide ; 
but this has very ſeldom appe 0 and then no leſs than the 
whole is vp i oa of king, lords, A muſt con- 
cur eras a Les 
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THAT Alert wks 4 firſt idiredacgl aner tue ame. 
bitants of this iſland, cannot eaſily be determined 
a iſtaee of time However, we find hors have bee 


2d in che ido of the Greeks, worth 'O! rhe navy of; 


x deities, but ſurps ig t that natzon in the erael 
their religion, frequently th human blood” in the eg. 
| Kees offered to their gods. rſt ſet of men who prefided 
over the religious 'worſhip 28 the Britom, were the Barts: 
whoſe ſongs were defigned to keep up the femembrante of 
famous men, and incite their hearers to the iniitativh öf theit 
great actions. The Bards were ſucceeded by the Druids, © hd 
Lot only preſided! over religious matters,” but alſo mahaged al 
mate Ses 0 bo peace and war: deciding diſ⸗ 
putes concert ab prefe n, rty between man and man; arid fat as 
Judges in all - cauſes, as murder, theft, EF 
addy n= 4c was in che ile of Ag lejen; and fuck wits the de- 
pon near 14 to them; that the Oris of Gaal reforted thither ti 
receive inſtructions. Beſides foreign Druid, even the HRW 
of other countries were ſent for education into Brirais, 48 We 
obſerved before; Their method of teaching confifted in mak - 
N ing their ſcholars learn by rote à great funfber of verſes, 
containing the ſeveral precepts of their religton” and mor 

dot though they preſerved the principles of cheir belief 2 

Ee practier wrote in Greek charaQters, they never ſuffered 
" * to be taken. Among other doctrines inculcated by Nag: 
"hy ſeem to have been particularly zealous in e the 


— of an immediate tranſmigration, ſo that the ſouf Was ue 


er expelled" one body by death, whether natural or violent, 
— it was inſtantl _— in the womb to another body. This 
added an acquired courage to their natural bravery, making them 
igal of a life they expected to be renewed e next inſtant. 

he Druids ſeldom went to war unleſs ſome 7 extraordin 
danger threatened their 5 ths and then their preſence ſeems 
dd have been of no other uſe, by their enthuſiaſm, to ani- 
mate the combatants. 
The chief means Pie d by them to the people in 


4 kind of extontitlinictrith* dy: fell under this cenſure 


3 awe,” and to extort x ready compliance Ort, eir orders, was 
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— INTRODUCTION.” 


' was not only. excluded all religious aſſemblies as a wicked 


fane perſon, but was alſo rendered incapable of an public 


or receiving an beneßt from the protection of their laws, _ 


was ſhon'd by the reſt of the p cople as much as if he had been 
infeAed with ſome contagious diſtemper. 
Wie muſt not omit to ſay fome - of a hortible cuſtom, 
which prevailed among the antient Britons, of facrificing a 
number of men at the ſame time in the following manner : 
firſt:erefted. a gigantic figure of a man, made up of baſkets 
work, ſo as to contain a great man 7 peri in the body and 
_ of it, which when filled with miſerable wretches pitch 
ed upon for this 2 the whole was conſumed with fire. It 
. Fuge _ this commonly: conſiſted of murderers, rob- 
bers, and thieves; yet upon great. occaſions, where the number 


- of criminals did not fuffice, even innocent ns ſometimes 


ſhared this cruel fate: for they imagined, that ſuch practices were, 
very efficacious in appeaſing the wrath of their __ and avert- 
ing any public cala Some . writers have endeavoured to 
account for the origin this enormous. wicker-ſtatue by telling 
ns, that the Bricons had been cruelly oppreſſed by certain gi- 
ants, or at leaſt men of a very extraordinary ſtature; and that, 

in hatred. to their memory, they thus burnt, them in effigy. 2 7K 
Jupiter they adored as the deity of Heaven by the name of 


: Ta 22 or the Tbunderer : the preſent Britiſb word for thun- | 


r is. T aram,——— Mercury they called Twtates,' and held him in 
t veneration, that ſome authors have not doubted but 
| e antient Britons. had a tradition of their having .. travelled 
3 — ſome diſtant cou and attributed the be facceb 4 
their voyage to Tatates, the _ of journies, for ſo 8 
name implies . Mar, was another favourite dei 
2 and whom they worſhipped under che titles of 2 
am. lus, and Belatucadrus, Apollo, 
wiſe, was among the Brrtiſb deities by the. name of Be. 
Luut; as was alfo his filter Diana, called Arduenna, as god 
deſs of the woods. Vnus was their goddeſs of victory under 
the name of 4»draftr, like the Venus bictrix of th 
to whom the . Br:1oxs ſacrificed human victims: 
the chief deities of this iſland; but there were ſeve 


. 1 eyen ſome of the Egyptian gods workipped along wi with 
them, 


The Saxons,” when they entered Britain, in troduced 2 new 
ſet of deities peculiar to themſelves, though ſome writers have 
con founded them with thoſe already mentioned to have been 
. adored by the Britons, , Tha: principal of theſe deities of the 
axons, was Maden the god of war; r his ſon 3 I riga his wife, 


* . wife to Th e 1s pee to haye 15 
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che leader, under whoſe conduct the firſt Saxops, marched from 
the North; and as their poſterity found their account in the ac-' , 
quiſitions they and their forefathers made, they "celebrated * 
Maden as their great benefactor, and by degrees paid divine 
honcurs to him and his family.” But this ſhort acebunt of the 
Saaros gods may ſuffice, ſeeing their worſhip did not ſubſiſt here 
above one hundred and fifty years,” as we ſhall ſee hereafter, 
At what exact time or by whom the light of the | 
was firſt brought into Britata, is altogether uncertain. 1 
opinion, ſeemingly the beſt founded, is that which c 
ſo great a bleſſing to the endeavours of Jaſpb of Arimasbea and 
his aſſosiates. The firſt Chriſtian church was by them built 
at Glaſſonbury in Sometſerſpire, from whence the belief of Chri- 
ſtianity ſpread itſelf with ſo much ſucceſs, that about the year 
189, (according to V. Bede) ' Lucius king of Britain ſent to 
pope Bleutberius acknowledging himſelf a Chriſtian : and Dr. © + 
 Heylin"tells us, that this prince procured three archiepiſcopal— 
ſees to be exected at York, Carlton upon Uſt, and London. How- 
ever, it muſt be acknowledged, that theſe facts have been called 
in quettion” by ſome writers, who ſeem more influenced by the 
ſpirit of cavilling than by that of true criticiſm,” But all a- 
gree, that when the furious perſecation of Diocleſſan broke gut 
againſt the profeſſors of Chriſtianity in the Roman empire, 
no province felt the effects of | it more ſenſibly than Britain; and 
conſequently” the number of Chriſtians muſt have been greatly 
encreaſed in a ſhort ſpace; the perſecution reaching theſe parts 
about the year 288. In the beginning of the following century, 
Conſtantine the Great, attaining the imperial dignity, reſtored 
the Chriſtian religion, which continued to flouriſn in Seth Bri- 
tain during the ſpace of one hundred years, when the wretched 
inhabitants, their beſt troops both Roman and Britiſb having 
| been contindally drawn from them, were ſo terribly att 
se 


iſe 
by the Pidt and Scots, that they embraced the dan expe \ 
dient of calling in an army of foreigners to aſſiſt them | againſt + 
a neighbouring enemy. The Saxons, as we have ſeen, from 
auxiliaries, ſoon became r againſt the Britons themſelves, 
and after many furious conflicts attended with various ſucceſs, 
became maſters of the country, and eſtabliſhed the heatheniſm 
they had received from their forefathers, What remained of 
' Chriſtianity in Sourh Britain was by degrees drove into Wake, 
| and there confined by the reſentment of the Britons, who ſeemed 
1 unwilling to communicate ſo great a bleſſing to their Pagan op- 
| preſſors. In the year 597, we find Auſtin was ſent by Gregory 
the Great to endeavour the converſion of the Saxen, who were 
now eſtabliſhed in their ſeven kingdoms already mentioned; 
le was well received by Erhelbert king of Kent, who, havin 
DT: * me 
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ied Birtha a Chriſtian p cels of France, was. not averſe-e> 


et 6h of. the goſpel upon farther inftruR&ion,. with ma- 
ſubjeQs, embraced 5 Chriſtian religion. In little 
more than fifty. years. we find the example. of the Kenzo men fol- 


the reſt of the Saxas heptarchy ; and before-the year 


855 only; ſeveral epiſcopal ſees were I but even di- 

darlches were ſettled, But the progreſs. of Chriſtianity re- 

ae 4 ſevere check from the devaſtations of the Pagan _ 

whoſe oruelties ſeemed no leſs directed agen the name of Chri- 
an, than againſt that of Engli/s, churc 

ng deſtroyed with 3 oy by thoſe — 


— theſe troubles were youu. we find; no. conſiderable. 


. made in religion ins of. king Heu VIII. 


an »the Reformation b s fu- 

| Fr 8 
2 the Jeign of young king Edward. VI, — 

| | ttling religion, Upon his 
— his ſiſter queen Mary. having obtained the 


crown, 
we find the Romiſb religion re-eſtabliſhed by a& of Parliament, 


and the cruel 8 in former reigns. againſt beretica 


put in force againſt ol goed any nes contrary to 
die Pele of the church „ But as her, rei — of 


only five years, ber ſiſter and ſpeceſſor, queen Biaabet 


le . difficulty in eftabſhinge with the concurrence of a 


b both houſes of parliament, the preſent church of 


len, . e doctrine is contained in the thir- 


-nine articles F do which _—_ 
ines are oblige to ſubſcribe 
Beides the eſtabliſhed: church, there are tolerated in 5 7. 
all proteſtant diſſenters, as Pre/byterians, Independents, and Baprif 
25 alſo the people called Quaters. As to the Jesus, Re 
are, nor. formally toleraied, yet they aher 4 a 
| AY nan 267 32? - 


es and religious houſes 


* 
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| og government or 1 are enjoyed here; and a 
in 


8 8 the Harute lau. — The cammon 


: 9 well 1 to ſecure liberty and property, 
conſequently ought be held in great veneration by every I- 


| In, courſe of time many occurrences: happen, — by 


The " NTRODUCT 4 0 . 
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EDM ws 1 has iy aegis a ben 

eyery man ought to think I the beſt uns 

er which. he * to be born: This advice may be 

ſeaſonable in mo countries where either the arbitrary — | 

the 83 . — the — — 
roc a government. ve 

el * "akevaſon a his abe ——— 

„we may venture to affirm ſuch a maxim en- 


| xt ay eſs 1 tas the Brits empire. For whatever ſolid advan« 


tages may be reaped from an abſolute monarchy, an ariſtoern- 


conyeniences, to ſay no worſe, ariſing from them, are ob- 
viated as far 24 the vicifitude of human —— — | 
mixe r of a limited moyarch, adviſed and ſup - 
rted by the whole body of the nobility, nne 
Ives of the people in parliament aſſembled. | 
government of England is chiefly regulated: by the — 


law, or common 
cuſtoms of the nation, is an abſtract of the - beſt | laws formerly 


Mi * nong the Saxons, Danes, and Normans, "Theſe lawsy 5 
* 


ng. up from the cuſtoms of a ſree 


and 
liſbman, as the foundation of thoſe invaluable; privileges. 


re thats lane. there are others to which: . i 
articular | 


* 


fe 


Keb - 2, 
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OR 


the INT RODUCTION:. 


bo Baia gobetogvion ſuch corpo- 
rations. The canes law, which concerns _— piritual affairs, 
7 preſent con- 

The king 6f d, the fimitations on 
_ the of the row, already N is one of the 
t monarchs reignin 1 _ 2 oy ple. His perſon, is 
in-the eye: of the it high "treaſon. ſe 
much as to imagine or vince] did * tho. no overt- act ſol- 
low: neither can he, in himſelf, be deemed guilty of any crime, 
the: law 2 no —— oy his end, but of in os 


in —_ — — 2 — his ee as in 2 

ing new laws or raiſing new taxes) for he can make war or 
; ſend and receive * rs; make treaties of 

— commerce; levy armies, © fit out fleets, em 

them as he thinks © Commiſion ro bl ole 


boch 


by ſea and land, or — e them at pleaſure; diſpoſe of 
85 anſies.} &c. ſummon the e to meet, 
2 * —— or diſſolve it at pleaſure; 
i it” hath paſſed dock houſes. 


— th 6. - ſuch a refuſal, has no more force, 
it had neyer been moved; and, in fine, is the foun- 


of honour, from whom all degrees of nobility and knight - 
— 


Ft 
+: 
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Houfe Bow) confifived *Y its namen as 
——— the king and ond prong 9 
ſaid an _ called them © an excellent ſreen betwen 
prince people, 10 aſſiſt each againſt any eneroach- 
of the © other, + For- ſhould the people F 0 8 
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reſi: Their aſtent 6 equiſite to all 1 are pre- | 
ſented to the throne, and if thrown out of their houſe b a ma- 
Jority of votes rn effect. They are the Top me court 
of judicature in the kingdom, to whom an ap s from all 


dther courts, even from the decrees of the l ow Sade der, 
and by their privilege are the ſole judges of 5 peers and 


es in criminal caſes. 5 members 8 the houſe' of 

Pen are allowed a partic privilege in arliamenta 
pacity, which the- houſe of commons do not Aer that 2 
* n a proxy to eee 
5 


* 
* 
* 
1 
* 
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| parliament they are obliged to enter ſuch 


neceſtary for making new laws, and for abrogating or: 
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of the houſe of 


det ie io umler dle etre u anche 


afterwards may do it by certicate. . The ſpeak 
lordi is generally the lord high chancellor or lord keeper of the 


. 


ame perion. + - - 


The Hose Common; may be properly Alec the Grand In _ 


Great Britain, empowered- to enquire into all national grie- 
2 in order to ſee them redrefled Their aſſent is abſolutely 


- 


ing the old ones. But, in one particular, they even 


the Houſe of Lords, which is, that all mone y- bills myſt neceſſa- 


LM 


to what the commons furniſn for the ſu of the government; 


Other bills, of what nature ſoever, may be begun in either houſe 


promiſcuouſly, and when there, is carried to the other, 


which may either aſſent, diſſent, or amend at pleaſure, 


in caſe of an indemnity bill, which is read but once (all others 


having three readings) becauſe. if it is received by both houſes, 
or 


ceſs, is reaſſumed as if no . had happened. But it is 
otherwiſe if the king thinks fit to prorogue or diſſolve the par- 


liament; for then whatever bill has been entered upon, but not 
compleated by the joint- aſſent of the king, lords and commons, 
it is of no more force than if it had never been moved, and muſt 
be begun anew if ever it is carried into execution. The Speaker 


of the Howſe of Commons is choſe by the members at the firſt meet 
„ ies ects „ Se 


members of the two houſes fit in parliament upon 2 very : 


different footing : the peers, who are ſuch either b 


4 creation 
from the crown, or by ſucceſſion under a patent formerly granted, 


are ſummoned by the king's writ (with che advice of his privy- 
council) to appear in . and adviſe with him in certain 
ty 


| e egg about fifty days after the date of the writ, and 


y at Mifiminſter. The members of the: Hon/e of Com- 


ons are returned by the chief officer in each county or borough - 
urſuant to the king's writ; whereby ſuch officers are directed 

'Þo ſummon the people, who have a right to vote, in their fe» 
yeral juriſdictions, and according to the majority of votes o 

'  gxtyrn the perſons ſp choſen, Such is the parliament of ee 


| great ſeal, which dignities are commonly veſted in one and the 


rily begin in the houſe of commons, and when preſented to the - 
Hoe of Peers, the lords muſt either paſs or rejett them as they 
are offered, without making any; alteration. The reaſon of 
this is the great diſproportion of what the nobility contribute, 


they are to receive it as the crown is pleaſed to t it. 
Each houſe has the privilege to adjourn itſelf for a number 
days, and the king enjoys the {ame 


power In this caſe'every * 
thing in agitation remains in an quo,” and, at the end of the re- | 


. * „ 
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ata *. ſomee and guardian of D 
ke 1 ment nch binds the foundation and 


e ee aback have a large Dare in the B... 
— Mnf elt Privy c they are 

d the — —— to the 
bei of their i 


ee ack of eee be date poles, rake 
next to the princes of the royal family. wad 
pre is in the following order: 
+ The Lord High Steward of England. This office is ſo ver 
great, that faice the tune of king Richard II. it is only 
TTT 
upon any peer or peereſs a capital crime 3 a 
that is over, the Lord — breaks: . 
| declares his office at an end. 
= . Channels, 'The name of this high digs 
= nity is ſuppoſed to have been taken from ſome parti. 
——  — _— — 
other etymologies afligned ſeem to be very much 
3 his office he 25 is parti icularly appointed to moderate 
the ſeverĩt 8 law in all cuſps vhepe we of the 
ſabjecd is concerned, and conſ cey i noe ed doen, like 
"Ing tv gry morgue yr —— — 


eg ee a of equity | 
be offite- of Lord. Necper of the Greas — £31 


ſame wick that of Lu Chancellor, and are 1 15 
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_ monly united in one and the ſame perſon. T 
. eee 3 Fre 
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de 7-05 fn thi Kung dle bees of a kth, and the 


ift of all places belonging to the c ne Ty he ſever porn 
of e Ki 5 Ae tat in this hn poſt by the deli- ; 
Kaff from the Kir — A this of 


'A LONG verel perſons | 
e * 12 
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ſeveral 
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nation to'drefs him: be has e Be bf of the 


Lords duriug the fitting of parliament ; of fitt u 
ball for in! a of gem 0 * . 
The Lori Hipb Conſtable. Tn 
eonſtantly finee the year 1521, but a RS Cov at | 
| only created occaſionally for coronations, Sc, Hs "$4 
the Game with that of _ | 
Ear! Marſpbal. This office 1s, * ene in, 2 void Fax 
of Howard, dukes of Nor 5K. He 2 
ters in time of war, Which are e bythe can Ke 
as alſo orders the manner in which" all 'foletmn ee 
ERS. proclamations, funefals, Or. arè to 
| k NU. Couft and Heralfs office abe under k NT Tet liter 
| | one” 


1 "The Loyd" High Aduiral.” Though Bis 6eet is the bl. 
of rank, yet his poſt is ons of the greateſt importance, 
the whole #aval force of the realm is immecktate 2 


* ** both as to the officers as well as private m 
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ner. 
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The INT R oODUCc TION. 
is judge in all caſes as well civil as criminal 


High Aral was his — highneſs George 
, in the reign of nern duns; fince which time is great 


executed commiſſion, pointin certain 
of the Admiralty. - 5 5 17 4 


> nature of this. work will not admit. of a particular de- 
N 

to be as yet as 

in Earp: 2m ext? account of it may be Band in ſeveral 

TINT egy in. den e 


B 
4 ards, and one royal regiment of horſe. 
— 5 
Wy and —5 2 er regiments; 
battalions, eight 
le hy yg we iſons, and 
ö bodies the 

3 is now eſtabliſhed upon ſo reſpecta 


. that we RUPP BY lictle to 
from invaſions.  - 


4 | Such i is the preſent force of Grea'-Britoin land, A AC: 
5 ; ke art of mich i tioned abroad forthe ence of our colo 


hs” + _— 
ut this great a it is, falls far ſhort of the naval frrength, 
ulwark of the iſland of Great Britain. This 
"CR hundred and thirty ſhips of the- line, from one hun- 
_ cred to. fifty guns, and near two hundred of a lefler force, carry- 
= * - from forty-four down to eight guns. Nor does this account 
Include cutters, bomb veſſels, fireſhips, yatchs, c. of which 
| there are many. Neither does i it include ſhips of all ſizes, build - 
or repairing, of which there are ſeldom leſs than N 
at a time, 
As to the immediate ration of the peace, and the execu- 
tion of juſtice, are both ſo entirely veſted in the hands of the - 
s power, chat the military force cannot e * oy the au- 
| thority and ſpecial direction of a ci, ma EN — 
done as ſeldom as poſſible, to prevent ev n ey ap 
infringing the liberties of 5 5 meaneſt ſubject. in a 9 «4 
Engliſhman, 5 as ſuch, can be affected as to his liberty © 
and pro 4079 hut oy the pbwer of parliament, commiſſioners au- 
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N imitation of the two 1 hy r ee. 2 are 22 
bled at the ſame time, by the ki „ 
© convocation, to conſult and determine on matters /piritual, and, 
under the ſanction of parliament, to make laws Which bind che 
ſubject in all affairs 22 5 oichurols difepline, In each of the 
two provinces, the archbiſhop preſides in the up houſe, contig 
A ſuch bhiſhops whoſe dioceſes are in the reſpe ive provinces; the 
Joxver houſe conſiſts of the deans and archdeacons of each dioceſe in 
the province, as. alſo of one proctor for each chapter, and two proc 
tors for the inferior clergy of each dioceſe. When the convocation 
meets, the lowwer houſe chuſe a prolecutor or ſpeaker, — ned they 

preſent tothe archbiſhop for his — 4 which being obtain- 
ed, they are qualified to proceed to buſineſs... 

The Court of Delegates is appointed by the king's commiſſion 
on an ic auch from any of the ecc/efiatical courts, and conſiſts of 
ſuch ja biſhops, civilians, common 22 Sc. as are 
mentioned in the commiſſion under the. Great Seal for any 

ular cauſe, which when finiſhed puts an end to the — 

The Court ef Arches is held by a dean appointed 1 the 2 
biſhop of Canterbury to preſide over the Be 

„Which are exem from the juriſdiction r* the 38 
nis court has jits name from — church of St. Ma- 

Beau, where it was formerly held. To this court are 
Fake appeals from the inferior ſpiritual courts, and the judge, 
after hearing the evidence, pronounces n wi conſult- 

kh Gun de {o called from the archbiſhop's avoca- 
ourt 0 ence 1s ſo rom. the arc 
—.— to an audience, in which he preſides ed 
" The — tried in this court are uſually ſuch as — 4 the cox- 
| fecrations of biſhops, induction into livings, 1 
The Preropative Court takes its name the prerogative 
of the archbi p extending over the whole province, by which 
the title to all eftates, whether. real or perſonal, demiſed . 
will, or falling from an inteſtate to the value of five 
upwards, may be tried. Here, likewiſe, are regiſtered all — 4 
N and refaments, to which . 26008 en W 
Price. 
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Z 
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| | EY immediately ſubje& to the 1 


— enen: 


The laſt court belonging to the archbiſhop of 
| thy G Peculiars, — ns x 
_ ariſing inthe fifty-ſeven es, pee 

authority of the ſeveral Bi 


ical cauſes are tried, 
y exempted from the 
ps in ele dioceſes NG and 


Beſides theſe, every court for fhiritual 

cauſes in his own dioceſe. 20 r, appoint e bi- 
ſhop, - prefides, F 
Subordinate to the” Bibop's Cu, "ts the ee 00 

| Ae eee of final importanee, happening in the ſeveral. 

| urchdegconrics, are uſually determined; 05th! 

| "Phe at ei courts of judicature 8 the 

Common Pleas, and the Exchequer 

Chancery was — oe to 


— 


. — it -likewHe extends to every + vo Ph. 


the authority of the Great Seal for its rattheation, The Lord 
Chancellor fits as ſole judge, nne 
8 — On the bench likewiſe aſſiſt ſome of the twelve 
r in Chancery; to whom are referred by the Lord Chancellor ſe- 
vera} branches of the buſineſs tranſacted in this edurt, Next to 
the maffers are che fr clerér, and under them ninety clerks more. 
- The Ciert ofthe Crown likewiſe belongs to this court, being ob- 
| WNT or eee, always to attend on the Cori Chancellor 
| as he fits for the di of buſineſs ;. thro” his hands 
—— — the parliament or ehuſing of mem 
2 *commiſſrons of the peace, parions,  &e. Befides theſe of 
Wers already mentioned, 7 thats are in this court a prothinotury, = 
= „ two examiners, a clerk and a comptroller of the hanaper, 
Hy called the hamper) three tlerks of the petty bag. K h 
The King's Brnch, ſo called either from the f Hal, 
3 ing there in perſon, or becauſe al} matters determin« 
| —— — xa > ſubje&, are here 


tried; except ſuch affairs as pro erly 8 to the court of Exebro 


This court is, likewiſe, a heque upon alf the inferior 
— Ge cheir judges and juſtices bf the ny art Here four 
the firſt of A is ſtiled Lord Chief Fuftite ef thr — U 

Bench, or by way of eminence, Lord Chief Jaſfire of e 
e of ee e e kingdom; 
for this court can grant p rohibitions in a TT my ei- 
ther in ſpiritual or e courts'; and the hot of We 
often direct the Lord Chief. to iſfue out his warrant 
for apprehending perſons under the ſuſpicion of high crimes, 
The other three judges oa Sogn, zu | 
King's Bonch. & 3 
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he Caurr 9 Cannon Pleas takes cognizance of all pleas de- 27 
* (OY 9 ſubject and ſuhject; and in it, beſides all = 5 
actions, fines and recoveries are tranfacted, and prohibitions are 
| 222 e of it, as well as from che King's Bench, The 
judge of court is tiled Lord cr of "tht Common 
Pleas, or Common Bench ; beſides thy Coq Fo three 
| . other. judges, or juſtites, of this'court, a Cuftos Brevium, who 
4 | holds his lace by patent; three Pros bonoraries, and a Regiſter of _ 
| | the Fines a ever clerks for different branches of bu- 
ſineſs done in thiscourt, a but . at 12555 are allowed 


* 


10 ty we Fon 2 BE @ © 
Cent As „ ilteren 1 - the Yeve- N 
crowns has a power of judging both: 
„ In the proceedings ngs according 
ae ge, Lard e. Baron af te s won gs 
other Barons, prefide as jud They . Ciel Barum becauſe - 


formerly none but Barons the mm were allowed cobejuges 
— 5 court. Beſides theſe, mg my a fifth 
_ who not u judicial capacity, t is * 3 
niſtring the oath to ſheriffs and — and alſo to fes__ 
_ __ _ veral of the officers of che „ this tourt 
© -__ - proceeds 3 en the Lad Treaſurer and” the 
' Chancrller:of the E 7 preſide, :afliſted hy che dther barons. - 
a matters touching e King 's treaſury, revenue; cuſtoms, and 
5 are here tried and r e \officers 0 
5 5 mentioned, chere be — —— 3 
brancer, who takes and all accounts of the revenue, cuſ- 
toms, exciſe, parliamentary aids and ſubſidies, c. except hs 
- accounts of the ſheriffs and their oſſicers. The Lord Treafure't 
Remembrancer, whoſe buſineſs it is to make out proceſſes againſt 
merit, receivers of the revenue, c. There are alſo a oY 
mn and a Comptroller of the Pipe, a Clerk of the Pleas and of the 
the Foreign Oppojer; | Huditors 8 2 Impreft, den of the 
Fog Fruits, Deputy-Ghamberlai 
Theſe are the 3 aeg at 4 5 iminfler..- But as it would 
75 octaion a great wa Fol juſtice, and be exceeding troubleiome 
to the abc If cn could nat be tried any where elſe but at 
Moana the king ſends his . wy in the year thro 
| 3 in the principal town of each county, hold + the aſ- 
- tines for and determining all cauſes, criminal and civil, 
5 pon or real, brought before them in their reſpective cir- 
| When che judges enter any gene” under this commiſſions 
| 3 attended by. his officers, is obliged co receſve and 
| Upon his preſent majeſty 's acteſſion to the crown, he was pleaſed t to de- 
cClare, that the judges mould Bold their offices D * 
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of equality in the ſeveral members of a ſtate; yet the 
| ſt- arguments which ean poſſibly be drawn from reaſon 
and experience, plainly ſhew the abſoluts neceffiry of a regular 
ſubordination; not oy to prevent confuſton and deſtruction, but 


alſo to ronze and urge mankind (indolent © of its own nature) 


to the — great and noble actions, by ſhewing them 
the — rewards conferred 6n ſuch atchievements. But 
fab = not a proper place to enter ayer r er of this 1 
ſubject. 
"The firſt general diviſion If the people of — in the 
eye of the law, is that of Nobility and Commonally: For tho! 
we uſe the diſtinction of gentility, yet the law, in its proceed- 


g Ings,. pays no regard to it. The nobility are diſtinguiſhed by + 


the ſeveral ranks of Duke, - Marquis, "Earl, Viſcount, and Baron, 
Boy which make up the of E land, with this remarkable 


particular, that all noblemen, confidered as Peers,” are, as the 


word imports, equal; fo that the firſt Duke enjoys no more pri- 
vileges, by virtue of his peerage, than the youngeſt created Ba- 
ron, They are hereditary coanſellors to the king; for which 


' reaſon their perſons are exempted from arreſts for debt, thbugh 


their eſtates, both perſonal and rea, are liable to be taken in 


Buecution. Neither can they be ſummoned to attend Courts- 
Leet, Sberiſi Courts, &c. If they commit any crime, they have 

a right to be tried by their peers, in which the verdict is given 
non their Honour, and not upon oath, Their reputation 15 ſe- 


eured by a law (called Scandalum Magnatum) which makes any 
man liable to a heavy ſine and impriſonment till it be paid, who 


reports any ſcandal (though never ſo true) of any peer. But 


though they are all equal as to theſe and other privileges of leſs 
conſequence, yet they, their wives, and children, are ranked in 


che following order, beginning with the loweſt degree, as chey 


walk at Coronatiùmt, c. I. Eldeſt ſons of Barons. II. 1 . . 
ſons of Earl. III. Elden ſons of YViſcoants.. IV. Barons./. V. 
"Younger ſans of Maren Ve. VI. Eldeſt ſons of Earls. VII. V/. 

aa, VIII. — ſons 12 * IX. Bldett ſons of Mar- 


«7 5 | quifſtss 


15 Hatever n Wee 9 men 1 in . . 
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Len, X. Earls. XI. Eldeſt ſons of Dukes: XII. Margbifag. 
II. Dake+-—The, daughters. of noblemen (whilſt. uamarned) 
Take place according to the rank of the eldeſt ſons. 


! 


A Dude, is, diſtinguiſhed, by his . Coronce.and.. Mantle z/the f 


has Strawberry leaves placed upon it; the ſecond, has four.gards 


4 with. Ermine. His eldeſt ſon is, by the courteſy of Bag 


Aud, filed 4 N or Earl, according as either of thoſe: titles 


are iuſerted in bis father's, patent. — The younger. ſons, and 
— — are ſtiled Lord or —_ with the addition of their 
Chriſtian name to the ſurname of the family. A Marguiſi's coro- 


net has a Pearl and a Strawberry. leaf, alternatively; his mantle 
þ ON e three gards and a half of £rminge. |. His ſons. and 


daughters have the title of Lords and Ladies. An Earl's. coro- 
net Has the Strawberry, leaves with the pearls, raiſed on points 


above the leaves, and his .mantle three gards of Ermine, His 


Adeſt ſon hag, She title of Viſcaunt, and his daughters that of 


Ladizs.; but his younger ſons are only £/ouires, with. the epither 

of Honeurable prefixed to their names, / as.All, the children. of the 
pelt of the nobility have. {The Viſcount's coronet has à full cir- 

cle of pearls, and his mantle is faced with plain white Furr 

The fri Viſcount's eldeſt fon and.eldeſt daughter ate accounted 

the firſt Gentleman and Gentlewoman, Without a title, in 
England. The Haron's coronet has only ſix pearls placed 

upon the cirele, and his mantle is faced with plain vchite Furr . 
Where the rank is equal, precedence is adjuſted by date of 


- 
”% 
- 


ach nobleman's patent, in which they arg followed by their wives 


Next to the nobility the Baronets take place of all others, ex- 
t knights of the Garter, and knights Bannerets made in the 
fold of battle under the Royal Standard, the king being perſonal- 


iy preſent. This order was begun in the reign of king James II. 


who created two hundred baronets in conſideration of certain 
aids they gave, for reducing the province. of  Ulfer. in briland 5 


but at preſent, the number of theſe knights amounts to ſeven 


hundred, the honour being hereditary... As a mark of diſline-- 


tion they bear, in à canton of their coat Armorial, the arms of 
Ulper,,viz. a bloody Hands. nag e 


1 . 


- Knights: Batchelor; (called in Latin, by reaſon of their gilt ſpurs: 


formerly uſed,  Eques Aurati) were originally made on account 


of their perſonal bravery and military ęxploits; but of late this 
honour 1s often conferred on kupfer mathematicians, Jawyers, | 
and painters, &c. who excel in their ſeyeral profeſſions. The 
number of Knights Batchelors in England is reckoned to he about 
fourteen hundred. £/qurres. are next in rank, which denomina- 
tion, taken in its ſtrict ſenſe, according as it is uſed in law, ir- 


 . Fludes all noblemen's ſons, whatever degres their fathers hold, 


unleſs 


3 FEY 7b 1NTRODUCTION. 
ruleſs made noble 


. 1ealm in their own. 


* ors of ebrperations; barchelors of divinity, law; or phyfick. 
eee per 16 called, e 


| freemen, that is, not ſubfeer or owing” obedience to amy man 
due their natural prince: At preſent all, who 4 their drem 


and manner 4 bop d eee * e called 
Centlemen.” 


. as Rave freeholds of their own, and ic 


chey manage as farmers; C -bolders renew their tenures at cer 


4 and hold their by copꝶ of the courr-ralt” ty 
| Which. they be Tel 


The laft rank of * e the Labonrers, under 


which are com all that have . | 


2 their living by, but ſubſiſt on their daily labour. Tet, ſack 


mildneſs of our conſtitution, that even theſe, confidered as 
Engliſonien, are pretectect by the fame laws, and enjoy” the lane 


Eberts and privileges as the richeſt commoner. 


s by the law, except ſuch-as by inheriting certain lands 
Fee, which have a Prerage annexed” to them, are Peereſſes of 
right, or are created ſuch by e Gun. 
— weir 1 on account of 
they having ne p of their own, and their huſbands be. 
- Ingranſwera le for t A wife cannot he admitted as an evi- 


dence either for or 3 her huſband, unleſs. i in a e * 85 
Wherein ſbe herſelf is the perſon injured; 


Children ate under the — 5 of their parents, nor ca | 


they execute any coveſiant befere the age of twenty-one, except 
ding themſelves apprentices, as r marrying or chooſing a 


2 (after their father's deceaſe) both which the law al- 
them to do at the age of fonrteen. 


- Servants are ſubject to 1 maſters, according 0 cheir agree · 


ment, both as te the nature of their ſervitude, and the duration 


7 it As to Slave, we have none of our own, and thoſe of 


foreign nations no ſooner enter the Britiſh . — but they 
berome· Freemen, except only that they remain perpetual ſervants 


during the purchaſer's pleaſure, who may Kkeewiife os — of 44 | 


property in them to another; but can uſe them 
wn than 18 warrantable by tay in regu? of lems in 


Thus fas: we have conſidered the le of England 
to the divifon the law aſſigns, viz. . Nobility and —_— 


Clergy, conſidered under the following heads W 


But there is another body of men, which muſt not be ier the 
FR 
| oy od Pn” oY 


But in che common BP 
pre pf e to all gentlemen 
of ſortune, juſtices" of che peace, officers in the King! court, 8 


As to the Bygiif women, whilſt unmarried, "they are et 6 


— — — 


: Under the archbiſhop of Caxperbury (Who is 


As alſo the deaneries of Croydon in Surrey, 


_- 


* 


ern oDyerion; 4 


are twenty-ſix in number, en the 1 


The Bi 


wileges' 
an, Who is not a baron, and conſequently, has no- ſeat in par- 


liament. Of the twenty-fix; chere are two,” viz, Canterbury and 


York, who are archbiſhops, to whom the reſt are ſubordinate. 


England) are the following dioceſes : | London, Winchefter, Ely, 


P Litchfield and Coventry, Hereford, Wortefter, Bath and 


* elle, "Sal iſbury, Exeter, Chicheſter, Norwich, Gloucefter, Oxfard, 


3 h, Briſtol, ene St. David*s, Landaff, S. Aſaph, 


Bangor. heſe make u province of Canterbury. U 
the archbiſhop of York OY the dioceſes of Dicks Se 


Che wt and ti RY on; PEEP called the province 


ork. 
"The two Elise, have the rank of Dubtr, and are like 


them addreſſed with the title of Grace, The Biſops are in the 


rank of Barons with the title of Lordſhip. e the 


tme ſee of London has L, as being the capital of the _ 
| — the archbiſhop of 


kingdom ; . the n 

Canterbury. the bite London is the biſhop of 
Durham, he W a count Palatine ad carl of Sadbar 1* the 

third rank is placed the biſhop of #inchefter, who has formerly 

the title of Earl of Southampton, and is fill chancellor of the ſer 


of Canterbury. The reſt have precedence according to priority 
of eee The biſhop of Rochefter is always chaplain ts 


the archbiſhop of Canterbury, 


The 7 part of the Clergy conſiſis of Deans, Archdea- 
cons, Rura 


lege of Prebend; xelides, We muſt except the Cathedrals of St. 
David's and Landaſ, the deaneries of both which are annexed 
to thoſe two biſhopricks, for the better ſu 735 of the prelaces.. 
the 1n Sues Mx, and. 
ſome few, others, where the Dean is only nominally ſo Without 


any Chapter; tho” he enjoys Ly juriſdiflion,—The Arch 


diacons are Biſhops officers to alt him in the government of his. 


dioceſe, . each of theſe are ſeveral Rural Deans, having. 8 


an inſpection into church- in their ſeveral diviſions. 


ba, 


The Inferior Chrgy conſiſts o Rectors, who enjoy Livings. wor, 
impropriate ; that is, N. the predial Tythes are veſted in the 


8 


Incumbent.—Vicart, whoſe livings are he, iate.— And 8 
who officiate for the ncumbens and 22 SINE; or Deacons. 
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and 
Peers of this realm, beſides the biſhop of oder and 


fled Primate of all 


Deans, Prebend or Canons. The Deans are placed act 5 
29 the head of the ſeyeral Chapter, either of Cathedral Churches, the 
ſees of each or of Collegiate Churches, where only a Gel- 
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us in beggary 


iger, 


| Copper CS; 
tilt, 


Tron, 


work ip h fach 
making the ſeveral kinds of goods, formed of thoſe materials, 
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Pn thpgrtance 16, an 
I. . proſperity, of Exgland, than a right notion and thorough 


_ 'cohvidyon'ok, the invaluable. advantages we receive from Trade. 
8 5 may truly beftiled, The one bing neceſſary, as to our temporal con- 


erns, which, if ſteadily purſued arid properly cultivated, will 
bring every other blefling with itz but if negleRed, will involve 
In beggary and deſtruion.. s. 
Da may be confidered as it, is carried on among - ourſelves, 
or between this nation and foreign countries. Our Prme Trade, 
1 far as it provides what is neceſſary for our own, conſumption, 
$ a kind of negative means of enriching. þe nation ; for, be- 
Ades cauſing money to circulate. among ourſelves, it prevents our 
Paying away money to Foreigners for what either our own Coun- 
ma be made to produce, or our own people be taught to 
manufatture, -The Foreign Trade carries. out the produce of the 


_ 
« 3 


x * 


io 


. 


aer and the manufatures of the inhabitants, bringing back, 


Ih return, the value in ready money; or, at leaſt, by Commerce , 


exchanges our commodities againſt thoſe. of other nations, to ſup- 


« 


«ply not dn "our own demands, but, oftentimes, thoſe of Fo- 
15 £hi erunt erte, to this let us bend our thoughts 


and endeavours., In 7h: it is the merchants and adventurers find. 


their. own advantag and that of the public blended together”: 

2&: ITS. EST SS Ed gots. * 128 N 
from Nen the landed man finds the value of his eſtate. riſe; 
and the nenied man the intereſt of his wealth encreaſe; and the 
whote nation. finds, her riches and ſtrength daily augmenting. 


6 


But to come to particulars. 


"As to the Produce of our country, with which we ſupply other 


nations, it chiefly cor fiſts of Cors, Cattle, Horſes, Iron, Lead, 75 
Seal, See, Leather, Allom, tec. of which. 
Copper, and Leather, beſides being exported in 


* | 
ear, les L | 
great ae gta are farther beneficial in being 
ed up here, and conſequently employ our manufacturers in 


for exportation. 


- ** A 7 5 ”y 5 ; % 6 * ; * td +2 4 4 A A 
0 . fall: Iden mine is our ollen Manufa#irt, which be- 


ing firſt worked up into broad and narrow Cloths, Serges, Bays, 


' Flannels, &. is carried to the remoteſt countries. It is true 


A. A IT" | this 


. 


% 
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_—_ MANTRODUCTIEON: - x nic 
C brauch of our trade is norchought/ at preſents] be in the 


moſt flouriſhing condition; yet would every one cheartully put 
his hand to the work in his" particular ſtatiem ud i — 
are who cannot contribute ſomethitig to it) we Weg id 100 n Tee 


and feel the efecs of Sur endeavours,” WZald- che nobility 


and gentry conſider, that every beat Frexes Tut pur upon chef. 
backs is ſo many pounds, as it Söſts bad; ente unk up- 
on the nation, contributing to/aggrandize'#rivaP Kingdem, and 
beggar their own country 3 they Would not, forthe Rke bf a Hirte 


foppery, ſet an Example, which If it ſhould" prevail, their Liteſt 
ri 


poſterity may poſſibly bemoan it with unavailing tears, Atdcurſfſe 


the folly of their n forefathers. Were farmers and 
others to reflect, that every tod 6 


would not be drawn, by the lucre of a few-ſhillings, inss f 
detęſtable practices. 


Beſides the produce of our on country, we furniſh forall 


nations with 'various' commodities brought from our colonies" in 


7 


_ America, ſuch as, Sugar, Indico, © Coven, Tobacco Maſts, Pipes | 
Hin tie . 3 


Stawes, Fiſb, Beaver, &c. 3h 1 25 2 e 
The foreign trade is, for the greateſt part, managed by Sublick 


_ Companies,” of which the chief are the Eaft India two compa- 
nies united, the Turkey company, the Ry/ia company, the Rojal' 


African company, the Merchants-Adventurers company, firſt inſti- 
| ated in the reign of king Edward I. for exporting of wool, 
but now reſtrained to the exportation of cloths, 1 

Beſides theſe, and ſome other companies, there are many pri- 
vate merchants, who trade yearly for very large ſums, and con- 
ſequently have a conſiderable ſhare in augmenting the ſtrength 
and riches of their country, as well as their own private 
- Fortunes, | 12 | 
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„H 
Of the Ki ng's Revenues. 2 


Ocanfing to the beſt calculations hitherto made, the pro- 
duce of all the lands in England amounts to ſomething more 
than fourteen millions yearly. Out of theſe revenues, about ſix 


millions are employed in the annual ſervice of the government, 
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HE name of dis county's 18 . Ren ER, 

the chief town, which the anfient Britains called 
 Lettidur; from Leituy, lodging-houſes or inns, and 
Dar a ford. This county was one of the three poſſeſſed by the 


people called Cativelani, whoſe chief, C affivellattus, was choſen by 


the unanimous conſent of the Brirains, to lead their armies apainit 
Julius Czar. Another inſtance of the particular 3 of this 
er rf was, their ftout and long releſtarroe gain" thts Saen In 


of A It * team on th dom the ſhirts 1 93 
ampton and Huntingdon, on the eaft by Cambriageſbire, on the well 
by Buckinghamfhire, and on the ſouth een The add 


of this county ls about 36 miles N. N. W. from London 


©. Rivers] The chief river of de eounty is che Of _ ke 
gation of which is of great ſervice in their eorn trade. It di = 
the county into two parts, entering between Bradfield and Tu 
and leaving it at St. Neors; The beautiful meanders formed by 
courſe of this river are remarkable; for in the diftance of — 
miles, it runs over a tract of ſeventy. A httle Rates: Ti ht it 18 
joined by the fmall river Joel; | 

Air, ſoil, 5 The Oy is (emperate clear, 480 ke; 
quently healthy; the {oil exceeding fruitful, afticularly on the 
north fide of che 90 72 The commodities are chiefly fullers earth 
(of ſo great conſe uence to this nation in the cloathing trade, that 
the exportation of it to foreign countries is ſtricth forbid b act of 
ene cattle; veniſon, fowl; timber, woad, wheat an barley 

n great PR and remarkably Wn Sen Wu * 22 


— 


3 — 


are ſent down the river Ouſe to es it is ſh for Hol- 


| land. The chief manufactures here are bone lace aw wares, 


rticulal « 28%) © coo N . 
5 


| Chir tram be Ee pal towns Ltd deity ons «HS! 
Rishi, if bion, rr Dane Parton Woburn, 

 Ampthill, and ce ibn N 

Bedford takes its name from Is" Cadence — affords to tra- 
vellers: yiz. beds ox inns at e ford. The great Offa, king of 
_ the Mercians, choſe this town för his bad It has former- 
ly fuffered very much by the fury of civil war; both in the time. of 
Chis Stephen, and during the barons wars, by reaſon of its then 
ſtrong caſtle, which rendered it a place of great importance. Where 
the caſtle flood, is now a fine bowling-green. The town is well 
built, ef) pecially the High fret, very populous and flouriſhing. The 
market (which is as well furniſhed}. as any in Bagland) is ept on 

Lf 2 and Saturdays, the firſt chiefly for cattle, the latter for corn. 
verned by a mayor and aldermen, r 
amberlains, a town: clerk, and three ſerjean 
2 1 the Magie wu of Antoninus, is et on a chalky 


hill, whoſe foil is { deſtitute of ſprings, chat even at 24, fathom | 


depth. none can be found. But this inconvenience is abundantly. 
remedied by four public ponds, which, tho* only, fed by rain. 
water, never fail to ſupply the inhabitants. in. the drieſt ſummers. 


„„ * is well abated, and affords good conveniencies for 


travellers. The four ſtreets anſwer to the four quarters of the : 


globe; in the center formerly ſtood one of thoſe beautiful crofſes 
eretted by Edward I. in memory, of his beloved queen 4 It 


1 was built by Henry I. as a check to the robbers infeſting thoſe parts, 


from whoſe ringleader Dunninge, it is ſ uppoſed to have received its 
preſent name. Its larks are well known ta all thoſe who ſtudy 
the gratification. of their palates. Here was pronounced the me- 
morable ſentence of divorce againſt queen Catharize, by archbiſhop 


Cranmers At this place the two. antient ee . | 


and. 7chnild-treet, croſs each other. 
- - Woburn has been rebuilt. within theſe few years. in a handſome 
manner; the old town having been almoſt entirely conſumed by, 
fre, It affords. plenty of the beſt fullers earth. 

Neblemen's ſeats. ] Peburn Abby, ſituated near the town * that 


name, a ſeat of his Grace 12 duke of Beafurd's, i is a noble old houſe 


in exceeding good re gallery, which is very ſpa- 
cious, is adorned wit. 3 of fine paintings, chiefly 
of the noble family o 5 A magnificent baſon of water, 
ſurrounded with a tiful gravel — 


den. She mounts ten guns, and is fichly finiſhed with beautif 
carving and gildings. On board there are elegant conveniences 
og grand entertainments. A handſome pleaſure-barge, a * 
; an 


lies before the houſe, | 
In the baſon rides at anchor a flately yacht of near forty ton bur, 


| Ra „ 
Id 118 an to the beauties of this delightful: body of was 
ter. This ſeat was originally a religious houſe; founded by Hugs 
de Bolebec in the year 1141, for e of the Ciftercian order. | 
Wreſt-Hoafe,' about” ſix miles ngar fouth Frm Bedford; a nobts | 
feat belonging to the * of Hargdwicke, 
At Amps bil, five mites ſoutk of Bedford; is 2 ſeat belongi ng wo. 
e antient family of Brace, earls of Aylesbury, but nou/ in t 
:ffion of his grace the duke of Bedford. It was firſt built 3 —_— the 
reign of Henry VI. by Sir Jeb Cornwal; baron of Farbeß. 
queen Catharine OF to reſide during her misfortunes. --* | 5 
Bleiſos, about four miles near north from Bedford, am N PEA | 
belonging to Lord St. John of Blegſbe. e four 8875 8. Ny # 
* Bedford. Brombakh," __ Bedford, FOR 


* Curiofties. * At Sands i near Aeg, * Tho wb ras ary; 
coins have formerly been found, and fill they dig up fome pieces. 
A little north of Dun/fable, are the two fields called Grat and Li, 
 Danes:field, in which are ſeyeral pits about fifteen feet diameter. 
In the grounds near Dunflable are ſtill found Roman coins, called by 
the pople Madaing money; perhaps from Magiovinum: the ori gina! 
name of the place. On the deſeent from the Chilrerz ile is 
dn area of nine aeres, ſurrounded with a deep ditch and ramp, 
N Ma din Bour 
| hs plane Won, leite; Jasta, of very great uſe in dy- 
and with which as county abou ed in the e 
55 — 4 The old Woad being firſt 3 up (except wat is 
2 for ſeed) they ſow. yearly freſh about the il * 
March. It is cropped for the firſt time about the middle and” 
four or five times afterwards as the leaf comes up, eſpecially in a 
wet ſummer ; tho the beſt ſort, in ſmaller quantities, is N 
2 dry years. The firſt crop excels in ſs all the ret; th 
anne every time. The crop is carried to the woad- mill, 
round fo ſmall as to be made up into balls, Which, after 1. 
ey Ted on hurdles, are again ground to powder. After this it is 
couched, which is done by ſpreading and watering id on & floor? 
> then by turning it every day it is ſilvered, that is, become perfectly 
, dry and mouldy. Thus it is made ready for the dyer, and ſent in 
1 bags of 200 weight, who, upon proof of its goodneſs, iets the price, 
t The beſt ſort yields 18 l. per ton. The tincture of this plant was 
* employed by the antient Britain in dying their bodies to make 
- them more formidable to their enemies, and perhaps to preſerys 
| , their bodies againſt the inelemency of the a They called 9 0 
RY glaſſe, i. e. ſæy- colour. 
F At Pollux: hill, near Amptbill, fome years 4 gold mine was 
| diſcovered; but 10 is now em get Fe. neg leced, the © pro falling ſhore 
of the expence of extracting the metal from t ore. Fe Abh., 
near Woburn, is a ſmall ſtream which petriſies wood, at leaſt gives 


it the appearance of ſtone; in _ remarkable quality the banks 3 
, and 


5 Beriſbirt. 8 * 
| high earth adj oining likewiſe 23 as was Wane by 1 
| Iring buried foie time.” „ MEET 0 af IK 8 85 
Lun t 2647 N IE " 


t Ne be grebe; 4 aa; ſo ealled tom * place 


of his birth, biſhop of Car/z/e, and lord chancellor in the rei 


Henry III. At the Tins place was born the famons and learned 5 of 
Tiptoft,' earl of Wereefter, lord high conſtable of England in the reign 
of Edward. IV: Of this. county and Buclingbaſuſpire prince Ed- 
n (afterwards Euabard I.) was ſheriff for five ears ſueceſſively. 
-Whilft he held this office (tho then abſent in the Holy Land) the 
imperial crown of Exgland devolved to him, which he wore with 
ſo:much. renown: : Higham Gobion, tho an obſcure pariſh, hs 59 
| not to be paſſed by 8 having been the re idence of that 
| rodigy « of application to, and fill i in the oriental languages, Dr. 
| dmund Gaſtell, whoſe lucubratio an hondur to this nation 
chroughout the learned world. He had a conſiderable part in the 
Polyglot Bible, and was almoſt the ſole author of the Lexicon Hep- 
taglotton. vod. End, near Tuddington, was the ſeat of Sir _— 
Luke, who is generally ſuppoſed to be the hero of that witty poem 
Hudibraſs. | Richard Edes dean of I orceſter, and Francis Dill: 22 
ham; tranſlators of the Bible into Hugliſs, were both natives of this 
county. As was allo Thomas, Norton, one of the verſiſiers of the 
Pſalms. John Bunyan, author of the Pil im's Progreſs, and ſome 
other books of the fame ſtamp, was à braſſer of Bedford. An epitap¾m 
in Dunſfabli church, mentions that a woman lies there, who bore 
nineteen children at five births; twice ſhe had five at a birth, and 
- three times ſhe brought three at a birth. Of this county was alſo 
An anceftor of Dr: $/ares, who when a 85, had a new ſet! of 
teeth, and his hair from white became dark. He lived to the age 
of an hundred in good health and ſtrength ; ; and then died of a 
Plethora, for want of timely bleeding: the doctor attributes his 
health and longevity, to a great uſe fu ) "Nicholas Rowe, *lqz | 
was born at little Berkford. ©» . 
arioui particulars.) This county ſends ſie wunder to Parlia- 
| ment; wheredf, twp are for the county, and two for Bedford. It lies 
in the dioceſe of Lincola, in- the Norfolk circuit: the number of vi- 
_ rarages.1s 58, pariſhes 1 16, and of 3 '550.. The diviſion of 
it. is into ꝙ hundreds, containing 12, 170 houſes, upwards of 69,000 | 
inne, NN the area of it n N * — acre s. | 
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"BERKSHIRE. 
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Nato: 1-1 | * E. moſt probable aſi. in woo of his coun- 


* name, is that which derives it from Berroc, a 


. wodd, ſo called from the great quantity of Box formerly growing in 


it. Some have n a en ans from a bare 2. ; 
under 


1 
\ —_ 2 5 * «+ » . 1 2 DE. * + -/ 0 
ander which the antient inhabitants held /theiraftnmblics:” A eo- 


lony of the Attrebates, who are mentioned by Cf in his Com- 
mentaries, and inhabited a part of Gaul, are ſuppoſed to have gi- 
ven the name of Artrebatii to this people. They were a conſiderable 
art of the powerful kingdom of the i Sauen, and were famous 
for the ſhare they had in that ſignal defeat given the Danes at Ingles 
{ field about 6-miles from Reading. $7 5 my ES . * 43 2 $ | 
ee LOU ER ORE eee 
Situation.]. The river Thames parts it on! the et kom che 
ſhires of Buckingham and Oxford; on the eaſt it is bonded by S 
rey; on the weſt by Wiliſpire, and Glowerfter ſpire, and on the ſouth, 
next Hampſhire, it is for the greater part waſhed" by the river 
' Kennet. The middle of the county lies about 44 miles weſt from 
G CFF ; "ey 


Air, foil, commodities.) This county, if not equal to ſome others 
in fertility, is at leaſt inferior to none in ue of pleaſantneſs. 
The air is generally exceeding healthy, and a farther proof of the 
county's excellence, is the high price which land bears there, more 
than in other parts equally near London. Its chief commodities are 
corn of all kinds, but particularly fine barley, cloth, malt, timber, 
&c. The weſtern part is moſt fraitful, eſpecially what is called the 
Vale of I bite Herje, ſo named from the bare fide of a chalky hill, 
repreſenting that animal; which, leſt it ſhould loſe its;ſhape, the 
neighbouring inhabitants very: ſolemnly once a year take ſome - 
pains in trimming, and then conclude the day in feaſting and 
mn dne EET 
113 3 7 


- 


wee S "36221 ee 
; Re n river Z, which takes the name of. Thames before 
| it leaves this county, is of great ſervice in conveying the produce 
of it to London. The Kennet, which at Reading receives ebarpe of 
10 tons burthen, is even navigable as high as Newberry, Ie 
abounds With fiſh, and particularly trouts of a: ſurpriſing bigheſs. 
The Lamburn, tho”: a very ſmall rivulet, muſt not bè forgot: con- 
trary to the natute of all rivers, it is always higheſt in ſummer de- 
creaſes gradually as the winter approaches, and is at Jaſt'entirely 
dry. As this happens ſooner or later, credulous people are No 
form conjectures of the future plenty, or ſcareity of corn. 


* 


Chief towns.) The principal towns are Reading, Windſor, Mans 
ve: bead, Ockingham, Newberry, Abbington, Wantage, Farringdon, Hun- 
gerford, an Wallingford, (1.02 1g 
| Reading, the county town, ſo: called by the Saxon from redn 

| or fern. I became very remarkable on account of its abbey, equal 
to moſt in Laglana, founded here by Henry I. At preſent it flou- 

 pilhes by its great trade, particularly in malt. It is governed by 
mayor, 12 aldermen, and as many burgeſſes, and other inferior Gf. 

| — and tho only a town, ſurpaſſes in magnitude ſeveral cities. 
1 0 . = 4 | B 3 Winaſer, 
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_ * Pindor, whoſe delightful fimation:dn che winding ſhore of the 


Thames accounts for its 3 + pa ſo charming a ſpot to 


lliam the Con . it, by exchange, of 
of 2 bebe a hunting ſeat. This 
was afterwards ar ry by * I. In the of Richard I. 


we find it looked upon as a place of the greateſt he, next the 
Tower of London, in the 3 But its nt magnt- 
ficence is chiefly owing to Edward III. who was born here; not 
but that moſt of his ſucceſſors ſerm to have taken A pride 1 in con- 
tributin fo its 8 

It ads: — courts, en which ſtands Sy pas ; 
In the inner ſquare, called the Higher Ward, is the ro 
having a fine/equeſtrian ſtatue of Charles II. in the 1 85 
quare. A noble terraſs, very juſtly eſteemed the fineſt in e 
bounds the outſide, and affords a delightful proſpect into the neigh. 
bouring country to a great diſtance. On the north fide next the | 
park are the royal: ents and thoſe of the houſhold officers z 
the remainder | es apartments for the officers of the crown, 
'The guard hall is n and 3 embelliſhed with arms 
in great variety of figures : | ert repre- 
ſeating Britannin Fury on a gl rg the Tae ms earn lying her with 
wealth, and Eurape offering an imperial diadem. It would take 
up too much room to particularize the ſeveral excellent paintings 
this Palace contains. The chief are theſe; On one fide of ſaint. 
Georges Hall, erhaps the nobleſt room the world can ſhow, 1 is re- 
Presented. in figures as big as life, Edward HI. receiving his ſon 
- the Black Prince, who preſents to his father the kings wy, F rarer 
and Scotland priſoners. In the prefence-chamber we To a Fudith 
and Halofernts, as alſo a Magdalen, both highly finiſhed Gia) 5 
ſterly hand. The privy-chamber has likwiſe a Fudith and a 
Aalen. In the gallery is the fine piece of the daughter nouriſhing 
ber father with her milk. The bed- chamber is adorned with the 
_ Murder of the Innocents ; on the cieling is Leda and the Swan. 
The Chart is finely painted; the hiſtory of the New Teſtament 
bei admirably well executed. The tower, which parts the two 
Fu 2 very neat apartments for the governor or conſtable. 

he other ſ. a the Lower Wurd, contains the Apel wel | 
the order of th ere; the colleg ege, library, Ae... 8 
The inſtitution of this moiſt Art Bp order, by ſome, tho? very erro- 

ally, attributed to a Iudicrous intident, was owing to our Ed. 

wart the IIId's diſappointment, thro“ the envy, or at leaſt the 
emulation of the king of France, in his deſign" of reviving king 
Hrthur's ropnd table of knights of all nations. For reſolving to 
pnite. the braveſt and moſt noble at leaſt of his own ſubjects, in an 
order of knighthood, he founded the Ga RT ER, ſo called from his 
own garter, which had been the ſignal of battle in the glorious. 
field of Creſß; and. to gall the French king ſtill more, he ordained 


the colour to be * and oh Was in . letters (the . 


9 


3 


the order, the number of knights companions is zeftrained to 
 Jayercig 


twenty-ſix, the ki being alwg 
bs uu, St. — Cappagecie, | 


days, which laſt is very conſiderable. The government is in * . 


mayor and ſix aldermen, who likewiſe within the precincts of 


84 * 
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; | ; Ge r . FR 
blazonry of the arms of Fraxce).denouncing ſhame and defiance to 
him who ſhould think ill of 12 8 was underſtobd 1 


_ Hungerford, remarkable for that the town-conftable, who is 
_ * Choſen yearly, is lord of the manor, which he holds immediately 
pdf the crown. They ſhew here 2 horn given them, as appear 
rom the inſcription, by the great Johr of Gaunt, duke of Lan- 
cafter, by which they have a right f fiſhing a certain part of the 
CC Of OE fn 00D 
© Neblemen's ſeats.] Caverſham, Near Reading, a ſeat of the earl of 
Cadigan. Hurley (about four miles N. W. from Maidenhead) for- 
 merly a ſeat of the antient family{of Lovelace. 'Sewallowyfidld, about 
dur miles. from Otkingham. At Windſor, his grace the duke of 
Ste. Albant has a"noble feat. Baſelden, about fix miles from Read- 
Fg. Three miles weſt from Oxford lies Whiteham. flamſtead Mar- 


Hall, three miles from Newberry, 


© Curioſities.) At Lawrence Wali bam, between Reading and Maiden- 
ea, are frequently found Roman coins of the lower emperors, here 
Having been a conkderable fort in thoſe days. Not far from Dench- 
- worth is an antient fortification of an orbicular form, with a treble 
; Mitch, called Cherburyeaſtle, ſuppoſed to have belonged to the Da- 
ao king Canutus. A little above Childrey, near Wantage, is a Ro- 
man can eway, which runs on to the ſea; it is a part of [chnila- 
reit, and known by the name of Ictleton- Way. In the common 
Feld lying north-weſt of Vantage, are ſeveral acres and half acres 
of land untilled, tho? intermixed with arable land, and unclaimed 
by any landlord. They are generally thought to have belonged 
to a chapel dedicated to Jzsvs of Bethleem ; and the people, out of | 
2 dread of incurring the imprecations againſt the invaders of 
- church-lands, have neyer yet attempted to put them into tillage. _ 
A mile above Vantage we find on the brow of a hill a very large 
Camp, which, by its quadrangular form, and ſingle fortiſication, 
appears to have been Roman. From hence, according to many, 
properly begins. the vale of White Horſe. Near Reading is found 
About fixteen or eighteen feet deep, in a bed of green ſand, a con- 
ſiderable quantity of oyfter-ſhells, ſpread thro? a circumference of 
near fix acres of ground. They muſt have been left there, in all 
probability, by the courſe of the waters in Noah's flood, which 
| thc more likely from their being covered with various ſtrata, 
"or layers of blue clay, fullers earth, fine white ſand, and a ſtiff red 
clay under the foil. At Alu worth, about four miles eaſt from Ea 
cy „ we meet with ſome figures of an extraordinary ſize, which 
the country-people imagine were deſigned to repreſent giants; but 
in fact they are only ſtatues, bigger indeed than the life, made for 
me Family of Le Becbe, Who formerly had a caſtle here. EA, and 
"Weſt Eaborne are remarkable for the odd cuſtom of the manor, 
. "with regard to widows of copyhold tenants, who are every one en- 
- pituled to the deceas'd huſband's copyhold lands, under this condi- 
kon, dum ſela & caſta fuerir, and conſequently forfeits her right by 
* 4 * b -. We Feet 0 2 by | incon tine nice 3 
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FN FT be PR Fs „ > 
decontinence; yet may recover it again, provided ſhe appear at 
the next court held for the manor, I backward'upon a black 
ram, and holding the tail in hey: AO in this equipage * muſt 


repeat es lines. a 28665 215 Nr in 
E 389; 2 wy ot K To : | 
1 Bere 1 am; riding nx back ra, RE e 
Like a whore as Iamm Tre des „ 
And for Ogre mo enen, 8 
Haye loſt my bincum baucum, Ne 75 
And. for tail's game en r ene 


. „ 
Tr'[klherefore, good Mr. Steward, let me have my — 


Remarkable perſons. ] Wantage claims the 8820 of having been | 
the birth-place of that renowned prince king. Alfred. - Gaues 2 5 
Monmouth, the noted hiſtorian, was abbot, of Abingten monaſt © 
Sir Thomas, Hungerford, the firlt ſpeaker of a houſe of n in ” | 
the fifty+firſt year of Edward III. was born at Hungerford. Sir Geoffrey” © 
Chaucer, the father of Engliſb poetry, had a eat at Dunington ; 
and within the memory of man there was an oak called by his 
name, as we are told, for the : had it afforded. him whilſt com- 
— Poſing his poems. Fack of New his firname was Winſchomb, . 
the greateſt clothier in Eagland _ reign of Henry VIII. He 
marched at the head of a 3 of bY own; men, whom he 
cloathed, armed, and maintained. at his own expence, to the fa- 
mous hattle of F laden field, in which the Scots received a ſignal 
qverthrow. Archbiſhop Laud was. born at Reading, his father b R 
ing a clothier of that place. Sir Jobn Holt, who for many years 
was lord chief juſtice, was born in this county. He was one of 
the ableſt lawyers this kingdom ever ee ; nether was he leſs 
famous for rn aſſerting the liberties of his country, than 
for his great proficiency in her law. In ind/or foreſt was born 
that ornament of the Exgliſ nation Alexander Pope, 7, who at an 
age, wherein the generality of mankind ſcarce. PR to ; » gave | 
Milant jos of a ſ urpriling: genius. 


* — [ . 'S A L 


* 


Finns particulars,] The length of chis county 8 weſt, 
is about forty-five miles; am its breadth near twenty-five. It ſends 
nine members to parliament; two knights for the hire, as man 
1 Reading, New Windſor, Wallin ord, and ane for ; Abbington. 1. 
es in the dioceſe of Saliſbury, and in the Fa circuit.” There 
are in it 140 parithes, 62 ricarapes, and 671 villages. It is di- 
vided into 22 hundreds, containing about 16,900 houſes, and 
84. 500 inbatand, T he area * c Nd in 8 1s Opry 
2 $27,000» J ; 72 
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Name] HIS county (on of this 3 


that brave peo pep le the Cativelani) derives its name, as 
5 feem: moſt probable, from the 
the great abundance of deer, which wasmore peculiar to chis coun- 
ty than any other. Some contend that the name is derived from the 
plenty it affords of beech ; but other counties 1 large 
quantities of that wood, might equally claim the C: 3 
tion. The learned Spelman confirms the former Ve ram 
tze inſtance of Buckenbamin Norfolk, which . — 
5 ere, a hart or buck. : | 
| > Siewation.] It is Busted 4moſt in the middle of Bu u vie 
| bounded on the north by Nerthampronſpire; on the eaſt by Beg 
Hire, Harrfordſpire, and Miadlefex-; on the welt by Oxfordſbire, and 
on the ſouth by Berkſhire, from which it is by the river 
Thames. Its length is about 39 miles, its breadth 18, and the whole 
- _ eircumference about 138. e middle of che 2 25 lies about 
9 W. V. rom London. 3 


Air, foil, commudities,] The air is e cſicemed 200d, IS 
on the higher parts, and even in the vales it is more heal 
Font the Tow grounds of other counties. The foil for -the moſt 


part is chalk or marle, and very rich; ſo that the corn and cattle 


of this county are famous even to a proverb upon their bread 
beef. Next to thefe, the chief commodities are timber, beech, 


wool ; bone lace in great 7 — is manufactured here, as alfo J 
: e breed of ſheep in this county is ſo 


aper. [See Curigſities. ] 


Saxon word but; in order to -expreſs - 


. 


mous, that it is uſual to gve ten pounds for a ram; the Wool of 


this * 0 deing ee r alter, e even in == 
Turkiſh empire; 


Rivers.] The rivers, as it 5 an cal Sun, are ade 
ow the 7 bames, which OT, its a to dhe ſouth. The 


ne E Oulu, Wee, Stouy egg | 


Ng lf 5 ury, Tulng bo, rann d l High Mieltzam 
| Be aconfield, Marlow, Colnbrook. . 


Buckingham, the county town, is fittowades by the 9030 en all 
| ſides, except the north. The caſtle, which was placed on a rifing 
und, divides the town into two parts, north and ſouth. The 
nildings are generally old, and the caſtle in a ruinous condition. 
It has 3 ſtone bridges over the Ouſe, which river makes the 
place very proper for mills. It is governed by a bailiff, and the 

capital r The market is held on Saturday. 
; Alſpry, 


HE un, whobe ſituation near 1 ie evirſiderable a4. 

ores over the county town, is of greater antiquity, and at pre- 
| njoys a lar er are of trade, conſeguence of Which is, 
de ies he jo »utousiafid bet den in the whole ſhire. In 


2 e datos dominion it was locke upon as a place 
ab 7 "ſiren " William the Conqueror, it a then a 
manor, divi it among Teveral of his favourites, under the 


fo owing odd tenure ; that they ſhould farniſh litter (chat is, ſtraw) 
and ſweet herbs for his r eels in winter. 
and three green geefe in 1 were obliged 
do do three times in a year, if che King end 8. often honour 
chem with his preſence. The town icfelf conſiſts of ſeveral good 
Areets, and has an exceeding plentiful market on Saturdays, Its 
chief officer i is the conſtable, named, or at Teult ebe by = 5 
Packingtons, lords of the manor. Toe asl and — N 
it are remarkable. 
2 High Wicomb, which akin its name from Wick a river, 1 - 
Comb a valley, the? 'confiſting chiefly of one large pe Ars. makes as 
an appearance as any in the county. It is 2 
one aldermen, and Foods 5 council; and is — = 
able, for that in the reign of Edward II. it ſent durgeſſes to par- 

- Hament, tho? no other town 1 e 

ment. Its market is on Fri. 

Eaton muſt not be omitted, on account of its no found. 
ed by Henry VI. for fitting youth for the univerſities; any of 
| the nobility and gentry have been, and ſtill are here initiated'in 
claſſick learning. It conſiſts of a provoſt, feven fellows, two ſehool- 
porn 7 ſeven aſſiſtants, &c. WH" an. of three hundred 

nts. 

Noblemed's fonts.) Cliefden, whate Geer gr Fillers Euler of Dudling 
ham firſt began, ol late earl of — on, and Frederick 
late prince of Wales, finiſhed a delightful ſeat. Its advantageous 
. fituation commands an extenſive proſpect of a delightful-equntry” 
po the beatiful windings of the 7 bemes conttibute 
not a 

ASridge, about they miles ow From Tving 3 a e Aud 
commodious ſeat belonging to his grace the | of Bridgewater. 
It was once, and that rey Gere „thought worthy of being a 

| royal ſeat, being ſituated in the center of à noble 0k; thro 

| ich a viſto opens a proſpe& over the rich ville ef H. 

'_ Latimers belongs to the duke of Dewonſhire. Pirrey Lodge (fer- 

maerly called Ri near Colnbroot, the are laid out in a 

very elegant taſte. Diiton Park, not far . Windſor.” "Bulftrode,, _ 
near Uxbridgr, belongs to his grace the duke of Portland; Cheney * * 
o his grace che duke of Bedford. Affot. Petrliy. But witat par- 
ticularly above the reſt deſerves our attention is N 8 
Stoabe, near Buckingham, the ſeat ef earl Temple, why zn Rei 
Li has embelliſhed nature with art, and ſupported art 5 


conſulting” 


k — — 


% 


* + 


and water, in the hands of men, can afford to complete a terreſtrial 


 _ conſulting nature, in the moſt elegant taſte, which perhaps was 
ever ſhown in any modern, or even antient performance of this 


kind. Here we ſind beautiful ſnady woods and open lawns, ſome 


proſpects terminated by a well - choſen point of view, others over a 


delightful country bounded by the horizon alone; pleaſant walks, 


which of themſelyes create delight, but always end with ſomething 
Ye that both encreaſes the pleaſure, and enlivens it with | admiration. 
Ihe pavilions, pyramids, obeliſks, ſtatues, buſto's, monuments, in- 


ſcriptions, all nobly finiſhed, and deſigned for the inftruftion and 
information of the beholder ; in a word, nothing which air, earth, 
Paradiſe, is wanting in this delightful ſpot. Inſtead of diſgracing 
this charming ſubje&t any longer with an unequal 1 I 


.- cannot conſult my own credit or my reader's advantage better than 
dy adviſing him, if poſſible, to be an eye-witneſs of the beauty, va, 
_ Nety, and magnificence which reign at Stowe, 


»/ Cariofities.] Wadde/den, about five miles from Ayleſbury, is re- 


markable for its three diſtinct rectories; of which the rectors offi- 


Cate and receive the revenues in their ſeveral turns. The Chil- 
term halls (fo called from the old foreſt of C/terz, and not from the 


Chalk) are remarkable for the prodigious quantity of ſtones which 


almoſt cover the. ſurface of the lands hereabouts ; and yet experi- 
ence. demonſtrates, that they rather promote than hinder the ferti- 


ty of the ground. To 2 them off would be endleſs, for where, 


this expedient has been tried, in two or three plowings, they, haye 


d on the ſurface. 33 thick as before. The. fambus Rayon, 
nulitary way, Marling fret, croſſes this county from Dun/able to 
Stony Stratford. Not far from Clirfden was diſcovered (ſome years 
lines) à round cave. ninety. feet deep, and about thirty feet in cir- 
cumference: the bottom is hewn out of the hard rock, the upper. 
part is an artificial arch of hewn chalk. The twentieth of Janu- 


2, ann. 1665, is ſtill remembered in this county, by reaſon of an 
- Earthquake here felt, tho” no farther damage was done than ſhak- 


ing the houſes, and removing the furniture in them. 


+ To-gloſe this greicle with ſomething. uſeful, 2s well as curious, 


we ſhall mention that valuable manufacture of paper, for Which 


this county is particularly noted. We haye almoſt rivalled the 
Dutch. making paper, which not long ago we bought in a great 


4 * 


- meaſure of them. But the great improvement lately made in this 
- buſinels, gives us hopes, that if the ſame encouragement be con- 


tinued, we ſhall very ſhortly make as good paper at home as any 
part of Europe can produce. The method of manufacturing it 15 


_ as follows; = 


The rags are firſt waſhed very clean in puncheons, whoſe ſides 
are grated, and the bottoms bored full of holes. After this they 
are fermented, that is, laid in ſquare heaps cloſe covered, till they 


ſweat and rot, which commonly is done in about five days: then 
8 33 8 3 3 N $5 +2. | 
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they are twiſted into handfulls, eut ſmall, and-thrown into cal 
mortars about half a yard deep, with an iron-plate bottom an inch 
thick, eight inches broad, and thirty inches long,. In the middle _ 
is a waſhing-block, with fine holes in it; but ſo ſecured'in a hair- 
ſieve, that nothing but water and dirt can paſs. Theſe mortars 
are continually ſupplied with water, by little troughs from a cif 
tern filled by buckets faſtened to the floats of the great wheel, which 
raiſes the wooden hammers N the rags in the mortars. 
They becoming now whit is called the fi fu, it is removed in- 
to preſſes, where it is left to mellow about a week, when it is re- 
turned to the mortars a ſecond, and then a third time, till it re- 
ſembles flour and water without any lumps. Thus it is' fitted for 
the pit-mortar, where it is perfectly diſſolved, and is then conveyed 
to the vat as fit for uſe, which is known by the proportion of pulp 
the mould retains when dipped into the liquor, that is, as much as 
RN ðò / 
_ ©? The mould is a ſquare ſieve about an inch deep, havin a braſs 
wire bottom reſting on ſticks to Keep it exactly horizontal“ The 
maker dips his mould into the quer, and in taking it oht gives it 
7 a ſhake to clear the water from the pulp. - This dene, he flides it 
f along a groove to the coucher, WhO turns the ſheet, lays it on a felt, 
and gives back the mould to the maker, who by this time has pre- 
pared in another mould a ſecond ſheet. Between every ſheet is laid 
a felt, till the quantity of fix quites. is made; this is called a poſt; 
which by the ſtrength of four or five men has all the water preſſed 
from it. After this the paper is taken from the felts and brogght 
a ſecond time to the ores, and.then-hung.up to dry.“ When It is 
_ ſufficiently dry, it is taken off the lines, rubbed Tmooth with the 
hands, and laid by till Gzed: In order to this, for which they chuſe 
6 a temperate day, into a copper with two barrels of warm water, the 
| throw ſixty pound weight of vellum ſhavings; and boil them to a 
fe: then preparing a fine cloth, by 3 5 it a due pro- 
portion of white vitriol, and roch allum finely powdered, they 
ſtrain through it the ſize into a large tub. Here they dip as much 
paper at once as they can convemently hold, and with # quick - 
motion give every ſheet its ſhare of the ſize, which muſt be as hot 
zs the hand can well bear. After this it is preſſed, and then hung 
up ſheet by ſheet to dry. To fit it for ſale,” it is ſmoothed with 
the hand as before, and laid twelve hours under a hard preſs. © 


7. 1 ROY n 
' Remarkable apes, The lady Temple, wife of ſir J hmas Temples ; 
had by her huſband four ſons and five daughters; who with their E 
deſcendants amounted to ro leſs than ſeven hundred before the We, 
old lady died, which was in the year 1656. She was great grand- - 
mother to the late lord viſcount Cobham. Their ſeat was at Lati- 
miert, about three miles north-eaſt from Amer/bam. Sir George Croke, 
lord chief juſtice in the reign of Charles I. famous for eee the 
KEing's authority in levying ſnip- money without the con * of] - 
| OTF | 1aments p 


—_ Cami | 
Bament. Reman Waller, elq; of mne who bs 
flirſt convinced; his countrymen, that the Engl; tongue was as ca- 


pable of forming harmonious numbers as any, at teat modern lan- 


guage, whatever. Of this county were likewiſe Reger and Rich- 

. eee to king Hen I bs deen fee 
Was r to KIRg 8 9 SY 
comes down te the een year of that king's reign. he 
latter Was n Rochefler, but ſo v 2 illiterate, that the then 
archbiſhop. of Canterbury abſolutely refuſed to conſecrate him, till 
forced to comply by a bull from Nome. Vet this want of learning 
was ſo well ſupplied 1 an 2 ſanctity of life, chat it de- 
ſerved a publick.acknow] from the crown at his death. 
It muſt not he omitted that this county, in the ſpace of little more 
chan one hundred years, furniſhed the hand OR Re no 2 4 
than fix: lord ers. 1 


A. Farious: Particulars. ] This nt fends. 8 amber to 

tz viz. two knights of the ſhire ; two for Buckingham 3 
a8 many To Ayleſbury, for Chipping -Wicomb, for-Marbav, and for 
Wendover.” It hes in the dioceſe of Lincoln, and the Norfolk cir- 
exit. The number of its vicarages is 73, of its pariſhes 185, with 
615 villages. Its diviſion is into eight hundreds, containing about 
. 18,000 houſes, and 91, 900 inhabitants. The area of he N 1 5 ; 

18 gere Nene ae. $20 1 
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CAMBRIDGESHIRE. W 4 7 

Name.] P HIS hire takes its name ow the county-town Cay 
bridge, ſo called from its brid abr over the river Cam. 

Thoſe who contend. that the etymology ought to be derived from 

the Qran-bridge/tire of the Saxons, are not aware that before the 
: oe of that e the - town: was * . " the 
Mans. | 


Sitnation. ] It is banaded on the north by FI EOS io the 
eaſt by the counties. of Worfulb and Suffolk; on the welt by 145 
of Huntingdon and Bedford; and on the ſouth it joins Eyex and 
Hargfordſbire. It meaſures in length thirty-five miles, in breadth 
about twenty, and the circumference is computed to be near 130. 
A near north from 
... 2 


Air, foil, 1 The air and foil of this country vary 
much; ſome parts, eſpecially the ſouthern and eaſtern, are plea- 
3 and healthy; but the northern, the fen country, are low and 
watery; and conſequently not very healthy. — 5: 
75 | excellent 


1 i 


„ 
| excellent corn, cattle, butter, cheeſe, cole- ſeed hemp, fiſh, Fowls 
and ſaffron; - Toes an baſket-work are the chief manufactures; . 


About Fulmer, fix miles from Cambridge, jen. quantities of fre-“? 
tones are found, which produce plenty of vitriol. Saif ( 


| Cong. 


+ Called by the French, who; brought it from the Holy Land) 1542 . 


end une: — 


LEN *" Rdore:} Th! phinicignt aibgniilsche-Gig6y.ahighdinhledþe 
| eounty: from eaſt to north-weſt, and recerves the Cam (ſo: called by 
the Britain,” 0 refs its crooked” courſe) near Fhetfard.” The 


fen-country ed as: to be the drain of thirteen feveral © 


counties; one Sg fs the water from the middle of Eneland;. 


except 
| What is diſcharged by we, Ow and the wa | AT into 
theſe fens. a | 


NA. Ip ' | 
| en 1 The city ; of 25 — New Market — | 
Tyron, Wiſbich, Royſton, part of which is in Hartfordfhive. > 7 
- 'Þh, fo called either from the great plenty of eels the place af- 
fords, or from the Saxon word Heb, a willow, that being the only 
kind of tree which thrives in this part of the county. It is a bi- 
| ſhop's ſee, to which was formerly annexed the rights of a county: - 
palatine through the iſle of E; but has been long diveſted of 
theſe privileges. It is chiefly remarkable fox its cathedral church 
(whoſe. cupola is very ſtately, having been the work of ſeveral bi- 
ſhops) and its great plenty of proviſions. The market is on 3 
Cambridge, a town of great antiquity, and well known in the 
time of the Romans, : name-of Camboritum. In Filllam the 
Conqueror's book, called Doomſday, it is diyided. into ten wards, 
containing 387 houſes. And even in the Daniſb wars it was very 
conſiderable, and conſequently ſuffered: accordingly. In the barons 
wars, the outlaws who refuged in the iſle of Ely, 3 plundered 
it, till Henry III. for its ſecurity, drew a deep diteh on the eaſt ſide. 
The caſtle, when in repair, was a place of ſome ſtrength ant ma 
nificence. The gate-houſe is ſtill ſtanding, and the county-gaol. 
Wat Tyler and Fack Straw, in their rebellion againſt Richard II. 
entered the town, and. burnt the records of the univerſity in the 


market-place. 'The ernment. is veſted. in the mayor, high, 2 


ſteward, recorder, and aldermen. The mayor, before he enters 
upon his office, obliges himſelf by a ſolemn oath, to maintain the 
privileges, liberties, and cuſtoms of the univerſity. It has fourteen - 
pariſh churches, and a plentiful market on Saturday. The Cam 
runs on the weſt fide, forming ſeveral little iſlands, then turning a 
eaſtward it divides the town into two parts. 

The UniverxsiTyY conſiſts of a chancellor, who may be 
every three years, or is continued longer by the tacit conſent of 
the Univerſity. He has under him a commiſſary for holding a 
court of record for all privile under the degree of 
maſter of arts. A — ITT An his place by an from 

' 


_ the 


> bs b elected e rn 


— 2 by the body of the univerſity ;-the heads of the col- 


| we A perſons. Two proctors, two. taxers-for fegulat- 
_ ing 5 ng , weights, Kc. A regiſter, three eſquite * 
one ycoman beadle, and a library keeper. Sixteen colleges, or 

halls, 406 fellowſhips, upwards of 560 ſchalarſhips; and 236 ex- 
hibitions. The whole body of the univerſity is commonly about 


1500, enj very great privileges, granted by ſevéral of our 
nally completed by that great one of ſending two dar- | 


| kings, a and 
| t, conferred on them by king James J. 
e oi of the colleges, we to omg de ns their forerat 
Foundations, is as follows : "#314 5 


e eee eee HO Us k. 


Founded b by Hugh Balſam, prior of Ely, anno 1257, who. was 
afterwards bi 


of the exorbitant. demands of the townſmen for lodging ſcholars. 
When the founder was made biſhop of Zly in the year 1284, he 
endowed it for a maſter, fourteen fellows, c. It derives 1 its name 
from St. Peter's church, in whoſe neighbourhood 1 it is W 4 
has 22 en and 42 Tchalars. | va 


II. G LAR EH A L L. 


lie its AG from the year 1340, when Richard Bade, | 


93 chancellor of the univerſity, enabled by the generous bene- 


faction. of lady Elizabeth Clare, counteſs of Ulfer, built and en- 


© dowed it on the ruins of a houſe he himſelf had erected ſixteen 
years before, for the reception of ſtudents living at their own ex- 


ret but was accidentally deftroyed by ie In proceſs of tiene 


| e endowment has been much enlarged additional bounties; 
and of late years it has been fo nobly webu with freeſtone, that 

it is now one of the moſt uniform, as well as beſt ſituated 1 in the 
univerſity. The number of fellows is 18, of ſcholars 63. 


M.-PEMBROKE-HALL: -\' 


uk founded ſeven years after Clare-Hall, by Mary 8. Pal, 
counteſs of Pembroke, whoſe huſband, Audomare de V alentia, earl of 
Pembroke, loſt his life in a tournament on the wedding day to this 
his third wife. She immediately retired from the world, and 
among ſeveral other acts of piety, eſtabliſhed this e. Tr now 
manirains 5 fellows, and 13 ſcholars. 


IV. St. BENNE T's or CORPUS CHRISTI COLLEGE, . 


Owes its foundation, about the ſame time, to the united Guilds 
or fratermities of Corpus Cbriſti and the Blaſed Virgin, who by the 


intereſt of Henry ef Monmouth, obtained leave of Henry III. that 


how — * 12 135 pe to erect and endow Mis col- 
E | r Atoll 


op of chat ſee.¶ At firſtit afforded; the ſtudents only 
| _ conveniency of lodging, which was no ſmall one, on account 


— — —ü—ä—ä 


71 


Songs. 


£ © 


lege. Among its modern benefactors, Dr. Matthew Parker, arch- 


2 biſhop/ of Canterbury, has the, largeft ſhare of its acknowledgments 
for a curious library, chiefly of rare manuſcripts, two fellowſhips, 


five ſcholarſhips, and other benefactions beſtowed on it. | It. x 
its name from the adjoining church of St. Beuedick. The num- 
ber of fellows belonging to it is 12, of ſcholars 40, i 


V. TRINITY-HALL 


Was founded by William Bateman, biſtiop of Nerwith, who pur- 


chaſed it by exchange of the monles of By. As he was eminent 
for his extenſive knowledge in the eanon and civil law, he had'a 
icular view. to theſe ſtudies in his, new-founded college; for 


Parti | 
the three fellows, and three ſcholars 1 4 by him here, were 


obliged to purſue that particular branch of learning. At preſent 
it is able to maintain 12 fellows, and 14 ſcholars; : 


VI. GONVIL and CAIUS COLLEGE. , 
The firſt foundation of this body of men, tht? not in the fame 


palace, was begun ann. 1 348, Edmund de Gonvil, rector of Tora 


rinton in Norfolk 5 who dying before his deſign had taken effeck, 


© left a ſum of money to biſhop Bateman for compleating it. Two 


hundred years afterwards, John Caius, M. D. made fo very 
large additions, both in buildings and revenues, to what had been 
already done, that he is deſervedly looked oo as the principal 
founder, It now maintains twelve fellows of the fir rank, four- 
teen of the ſecond, and 74 ſcholars. ; FOE IT 
| VEL KINO Core 4 
So called from its royal founder Henry VI. it was N by 
Henry VII, and his fon Henry VIII. The model firſt laid down 
was never compleated; part only of chat magnificent plan being 
executed. However the chapel, tho* under the diſadvantage o 
being carried on with great interruptions, is deſervedly admired 3 
the roof, carvings, and ſtained glaſs in the windows, putting it u 
on a level with moſt buildings of the kind throughout Europe. The 
college has been much enlarged of late, and, when finiſhed, will 
be an ornament not only to the univerſity, but to the nation in 
re It maintains ſeventy fellows and ſcholars, beſides chap- 


ains, &c. In preparing the foundations for the new buildings, 


ann. 3734, the workmen dug up a great number of broad pieces, 
the; ta com of Henry V. very freſh. The maſter and fellows re- 


covered as many as the workmen would own; but ſuſpete& - 


them of concealing a great many more, which jealouſy ſeemed 


not altogether groundleſs, by the great quantity of that coin aps. 


pearing in the world foon after. ; IN 


— 


case re. 
vm. QUE EN's COLLEGE 
wa bepan un by Henry VPs conſort, but finiſhed by her heal in 


© the throne, Elizabeth wife of Edward IV. It now maintains a 


'_ maſter, nineteen fellows, twelve Bible clerks, four Greek ſcholars, 
bs other ſcholars, beſides lecturers of Hebrew, Geometry, and 
Arithmetick. The great Eraſmus, invited by the pleaſant ſituation 
of the houſe, choſe 1t for his reſidence during his ſtudies, - 


IX. CATHARINE HALL ; 
e its foundation to Richard Woodlarke, the third provoſt of 


King s College, ann. 147 9 and dedicated to St. Catharine, virgin 


and martyr. At preſent it maintains fix fellows, and thirty ſcho- 


= Lars. That part which was lately rebuilt is neat and elegant. 


| . 4 JESUS COLLEGE: | 
| n by Fobn Alcock biſhop of Ely, who havin obtained 
of Hemy VAL the I : 


and pope Julius II. the lands and revenues of a mo- 
naſtery of nuns, lately ſuppreſſed on account of their ſcandalous 
behaviour, endowed and dedicated it to Jzsvs, the B. Virgin, and 


St. Radegund, patroneſs of the nunnery. It now v has ſixteen We | 


| Thips, and thirty-one ſcholars. 


X-OHRES TY COLLEGE, 


Founded by Margaret counteſs of Richmond, mother of Henry VII. 
for a maſter and twelve fellows ; which number, very luckily for 
the houſe, tallying with our B. Redeemer and his college of apoſ- 
tles, the zealots in Edward the VIth's reign condemned it as ſuper- | 
ſtitious, and iled with the king to add another fellowſhip and 


ſome ſcholarſhips. The number of ſcholars amounts now to 56. f 


8 A noble building has lately been added to the old houſe. 


* 


- XL. st. JOHNs COLLEGE 


* 


7 
Was be n by t the ſame lady about nineteen years after Cb ifrs 


college. It was finiſhed by her executors, Richard Fox biſhop of 


_ 


Wincheſter, and Jobn Fiſher biſhop of Rochefer.. It is pleaſant]; 
\fituated near the river, with a fine ſtone bridge; the library is 4 


ble and curious. The number of ſtudents amounts to one hundred, | 
beider fifty · three fellows. | 


XIII. MAGDALEN COLLEGE 
Was originally a hall for monks to prepare themſelves for aca- 


| dien exerciſes ; but at the diſſolution. of the monaſteries 


Henry VIII, a new college was here founded by Thomas Audley, = 
Hoi of Walden. It maintains a maſter, thirteen fellows, and thir- 
ty ſcholars. One of the beſt fellowſhips (appropriated to the gen- 


tlemen of Norfolk) 1 is called the Travelling Fellowſhip of Norfolk. 


- _ ; b 1 , * 
* 


NV. TRINITY 


— 


- to its revenues; fo that it is now enabled to maintain à maſter, 


man with his ſtar 
1 hold their hands before the greaſy pouch of a loſing 

Tarmer. e ' 3 ̃ , * : 93 

Mißzicb, by reaſon of the great convenience of water- carriage, 


colleges, and even above ſome foreign univerſities. 


- 
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NIV. TRR erg 
houſes into one college, made à conſiderable addition to their for-. 
mer endowments, and dedicated this houſe to the holy and undi- 
vided Trinity. Queen Mary added largely to the endowmen 
and by ſubſequent benefactions it is enab 


ed men with emulation have contributed to enrich, is very. hobl 


* 
e oy 
the chapel, buildings, &c. place it very juſtly in the firſt rank of 


XV. E MAN UEL-CO-LL BG BY. cis 
Was founded by Sir Falter Mildmay of Chelinsford in Effex, ann, 


1584, on the ſame ſpot where the Dominican friers formerly had 


a houſe. It maintains a maſter, fourteen fellows, fifty ſcholars, 


and ten poor ſcholars. Archbiſhop Sancrof?, (beſides other bene- 


factions) built the chapel. uu 


XVI. -SIDNEY SUSSEX, COLLEGE,» 


So called from Frances Sidney, reli of Thomas Rateliff, earl of 


| Suſſex, who by will bequeathed upwards of five thouſand pounds 


for building this college and endowing it, anno — Afterwards 
Sir Francis Clerk, and laſtly Sir John Brereton made large additions 
twelve fellows, and twenty-eight ſcholars, &c. | 


But to proceed with the principal towns ?: £4707 


' New-market, which ſtands on the edge of this county, ſo that 
the north part of it extends itſelf into Sufo/k, is chiefly remarka- 
ble for the horſe-races and private matches run here, to the un- 

| doing of many, and the enriching of a few. During the ſeaſon, 


here is ſeen the oddeſt jumble of mankind, that the whole world 
can ſhow; the n in his ſtraw boots often damns the noble- 
or a bite, and peers of the realm think it no 


is a place of very great trade. It ſends yearly to London, accord - 
ing to a very exact calculation, fifty- two thouſand quarters of oats, 


a4 a thouſand tons of oil, and near eight thouſand firkins of butter. 
The, ſame water carriage enables it to ſupply the greateſt part of 


the neighbouring country with all ſorts of "$row and wares from 
London. The market, which is very plentiful, is held on 


yo 


N Noblemen's eats. Thorney Abbey. Saale Bel. a ſear of the earl 


of Suffolk: Cbeveley. Gogmagog, a ſeat of the earl of Godolphin. 


Vimple- Hall belongs to the lord Hardwick. OE "OY 
Fin eo ĩᷣ ² 


7 8 O's . pr 1 „ n rr Ley ID 
 Owees its foundation to Henry VIII, Who converted three mall 


| | ed to maintain ſixty-five. 
_ fellows, and ninety-one ſcholars. Its library, Which many learn- 
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On the top af Gagmageg hills (formerly called tlie 
Mouagtains: of Ba/bam) are the remains of a Briti camp. In the 
par 1 of Sutton, about fix miles from Eh, ſome very antient trea- 
ure, a kind of taliſman, &c. were diſcovered, ann. 1692. | 
But it would be ynpardonable to omit. a particular, which h 
the publick advantage, as well as curioſity to recommend it; viz. 
kf av work voto the fens, This part of the country, 
Which even under the preſent improvements has but an indifferent 
aſpect, and not long ago had for many ages been entirely deſolate, 
was bace e a ſpot, that none but an eye-witneſs, Vil- 
liam of Malmeſpury, could Have eſcaped been cenſured as a fabu- 
lous writer in the following account of the adjacent cauntry about 
T harney #4bbey.: . The very marſhes bear trees, that for their ſtrait 
4 tallneſs, and the ſame without kygots, ſtrive to touch the ſtars. A 


* 


plain there is as even as the ſea, which with green graſs allureth 


the eye; ſo fmootirand level, that if any along the fields, 
< they ſhall find nothing to ſtumble ar; There is not the leaſt 
cc parceFof ground which lies waſte and void there,----Here you 
fall have à field ſet with vines, which either creep upon the 
2 gtound, or mount on poles.” How this pleaſant country 
became one waſte of water, is only to be conjectured at this di- 
ſtance of time, from what has happened of the like nature in other 
parts of the world ;: where we find by the ſhock of an earthquake 
the ſea has ſometimes ſwallowed up large tracts of land, as it has- 
left others again quite dry, where- once ſkips of burthen have rode 
at anchor. "The Ith or ſoil gathered here by the long ſtagnation: 
of the waters, has been found to be from ten to twenty feet deep, 


to the ſurvey taken by Sir Jauat Moore, the whole level contains: 
about 300, oo acres, and lies in the ſeveral counties of. Norfolk, - 

Suffolk, Cambridge, Hunting don, Northampton, and Lincoln. 5 
The firſt conſiderable attempt towards draining theſe fens, which. 
could only be eſſected by clearing the outfalls of the ſeveral ri- 
vers into the ſea, and making proper drains for carrying down the 
waters was begun in the fixth year of Charles I. by Francis earl 
of Bedford, by whom and his affiftants and ſucceſſors. in that 
work 400, ooo l. was. expended. But Charles H. having recom- 
mended it to the parliament as a national concern, an act was paſ- 
ſed for ſettling the draining of the great level of the fens, called Bed- 
ford Level, and a corporation was eſtabliſhed for the more effeftual: 


Carrying on this great work... However, we find in the year 1653. 
int made, 5 


a complain as if the reed and ſedge before the draining, 
was of more value than the new improvements. Upon this, to 
juſtify the undertaking, an account was given in, by which it ap- 
peared: that for the tillage, &c. of only 28 thouſand acres of re- 
covered land, producing What, barley, oats and coleſeed, (beſides 
the great charge of draining) had been paid to labourers, work- 
"men, &c. 95, 000 L. in Lynn, for chambers, porters, &c. * 
| 5 | 1 | 


| Codeligfire 5 24 
for ſhipping 10,0001. to the ſtate 53, 000 l. amounting. I in all to 
| made Fr one year. This ſufficiently ev inces how great an an- 

al profit would accrue to the nation, Wee e 
d acres could be recovered. 
TS Duckoys, employed in-this part of the country for entrap- 
ping wild fowl of the aquatic kind, by ducks trained up to this 
| treacherous art, are both curious and advanta the neat 
profit of one near Eh amounting to near five hundred pounds per 
Ann. and r ometimes ina week. 
Sturbridge fair, ſo called from the little brook Stour, is held in 
the adjacent fields to Cambridge; and is * remarkable for the 
pr r 0Vet Fs age of . by 
yan rts of goods on pot 3..45:allo By 
large — — which are here tranſacted ry other. parts of 
| 2 Nothing that the whole kingdom. affords js wanting ini 
Ear MER e is ſo great 
why: 2 coaches, and Ny boats „ in 15 
ly here, - The number of booths. ranged in fegu- 
11 8 ſtreets 8 a confiderable * ſurpaſs many towns as 
much in extent, as they. do ſome. . provinces, in traffic, eſpe 
cially in thoſe two conſiderable articles of W oct., and Hop 
When the hurry of buſineſs is over, it affords an agreeable. am 
ment to the nobility and gentry, who reſort hither, and lay ont 
no ſmall ſums in purchaling curieſities, or ſeeing * entertain» 
ments . affords. A court of juſtice. is held by the magi- 
Krates of bridge, which, as it proceeds in a ſummary. wayy 
contributes to keep up decency and and regularity, notwithſfanding 
the great crowds ob ſo man degrees of people, And yet, 
if we may eee of this great fair is ow. 
„ who accidentally expoſed his cloth | 
ſale here, which had been defigned for the London 7" 85 
was encour by his ſucceſs to continue yearly. ih 10 
what chance 4 878 ſet on ſoot. His example 1 
follow it, and in time produced this great and univerſal 8 
begins on the Sch of September, and laſts fourteen Sent ; when the 
farmer finds. ſufficient amends for the damage llained, l, by me 
vaſt quantity of manure left behind. eo 21895 


Remarkable per/ons.]; The firſt printer in England, 1 Care 
ton, ſo called from à market town, was born ht this county. He 
died ann. 1486, It has likewife 7 a very ancient hiſtoriad 
of great note, who lived in the reign of Edward HT. viz. Mairhri 
Paris. Sir Fohn Checker, who was ured with the tutorfhip' of 
Edward VI. the learned Dr. Jeremy Taylor, author of Holy Liv- 


beg and Dying, and Dr. Race arrow biber of Sy. Apo, * 
_ of this countʒ. 5 


ä | Various particulars. J — ſends ſix OE to * 
ment, viz. + PWC Knights of the fire; two members for the town of 


Lee bo e . TY  Cambridgh, 


us. 4 
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Cambridge, and e It les partly in the dees 
of Ely, and partly in that of Norevich, and in the Norfolk circuit. 


It contains eighty- three vicarages, 163 pariſhes, and 279 villages. 


Its diviſion is into ſixteen hundreds, ap ergy N We 349 


er $6,756 e N 70, 
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HTS county 2 . gurep bier, Sta pech 


the FC: hen the | Remans were in this iſland; who, when 
obliged to quit it, carried with them ſome troops raiſed amon 

— ple, which ſettled in the empire, and were much efivvihed 

great bravery. Under the Saxons it was a part of the 

kingdom of of Mira ; by the Danes it was made an earldom, and 

y, by William the Conqueror, it was erected into a county Pa- 

latine, en enjoying under the crown of England, all the rights of ſo- 

the earls of Chefter holding parliaments and courts of 

Juſtice by their patent. Theſe extenſive privileges ſeem to have 

been granted with a view of encouraging and enabling them to 


make the firmer ſtand againſt their neighbours. the Welch, As 


+ the origin of its name, authors are ſo much divided, that no- 
can now be found, on Inv: noo oy ane, may reaſonably | 


As Bull: | * 423 


ET Ai r 1 


* SER LR dss | | a 


e ChiGire l0 is f. on the north Friis ae Mt 


the river Mer/zy, juſt 5 at the north-eaſt point on Yorkfire ; on 

the fourh-eaft it borders on Sraffordſbire ; on the weſt it is bounded 
* Denbighfvire and Flintſhire; on the worth-welt it is waſhed by 
Trißs ocean, into which it projects at Cberſoneſe about ſixteen 

miles in length and ſeven in breadth, formed by the æſtuaries of 

the rivers Feaver-and Dee. The whole county meaſures in length 

About forty-five miles, and is near twenty-five broad, the circum- 


ference being 1130 miles. "The ery. of Chefter is 1 50 miles near 
d ben 3 Londen. 


2 * 


_ Wy foil, wit]; The a air 1s + compern cold, and very 
healthy, as the long lives of the gen the Seq a 


demonſtrate, to ſay nothing of the mtu Fi ſtrength of the 


men, and beauty of the women. The gentry, which are very 


numerous, have always been famous for their loyalty and hoſpita- 
Hty. The chief commodities are ſalt, mill- ſtones little inferior to 


thoſe of Fr rance, corn, cattle, cheeſe, fiſh, fowl, and metals. All 


which ſhow the ſoil to be good, eſpecially for paſtures : : this coun- 


try ſending to London alone (excluſive of other fox 14000 ton 


ct cheeſe ä "I 


"a \ 


Ki vers.] 


ene and M vrceſterſpire, was inhabited by 


. 


chrown up by the ſea; which wi 


5 . 


Cheſhire. | 23 


905 Ni vers.] The chief rivers are the Merſey, whole n from 


* the north-eaſt, weſtward, and is the boundary between this county 

and Lancaſhire. The Weaver, which taking its riſe in Shropſhire, 
runs a courſe of about eighteen miles from ſouth to north, then 
making an angle at Nortwich, turns weſtward, and'empries itſelf 
into the ſame æſtuary with the Mer/zy. The Dee enters the coun- 


| 5 Grafton, and runs almoſt due north to Chefter, and there diſ- 
char 


ges itſelf into the Iriſb ocean thro? the ſouthern æſtuary of the 


Cberſoneſt. It takes its riſe from two fountains in Wales, which 


with this river were held both by the Britons. and Romans in a ve- 
neration not inferior to that which the Greeks paid to the river 


Peneus in Theſſaly, the Scythians to their Her, or the Germans to the 


Rhine. It abounds with fine ſalmon and trouts. 


＋ 


— Chief mn] The principal towns are © 1 75 Nantwich, Mr. 


ele;field, Middlewich, Nortwich, C ongleton, 


utsford,, Altringham, 
Stockport.” | | ; 


Cheſter, a City of. ſo antient and high a date, as to have loſt ; 


its origin in the clouds of fabulous antiquity ; but the Brizzþ 
name of Caer Leon, and the ſeyeral monuments which haye been 
- diſcovered here, make it very probable that it begun to be a place 
of note, not only by a Roman gi being ſtationed here, but in, 
particular, that it was the twentieth, or victrix legion which firſt 
made it conſiderable. At preſent the form-of the city is ſquare, 
and the ſtreets croſs each other at right angles. The rampart which. 


girts the city, meaſures two miles, and affords a pleaſant wax 


with a fine proſpect. Four gates anſwer the four cardinal-points,, 


of which the Eaſt Gate in particular is very ſtately. The trade 


of this place ſuff&red NN by the vaſt quantities of ſand 


bark, where once ſhips of great burthen came with ſafety.  How- 
ever, induſtry has in a great meaſure ſurmounted this inconveni-, 
ence ; for the inhabitants have cut a channel of near ten miles 
in length, at a vaſt expence, thro* which large veſſels come up to 
the city: à laudable example, and well deſerving the imitation. 


of others. Here are 8 the courts for the county, Which, as El 


was ſaid before, being a Palatinate, has a very extenſive juriſdic- 
tion ſtill left, tho? curtailed of many of its chief privileges by 
Henry VIII. All clauſes relating to the county (criminal cauſes. 


excepted, which, as in other places, are left to the judges on their; 


circuit) are determined in theſe-courts, held by a" chamberlain, 
a judge ſpecial, or chief juſtice of Chefter, two barons of the Ex- 
2 &c, A noble old caſtle, ſituated on a riſing ground on 


the ſouth fide of the city, affords conveniencies for the adminiſtra. * 


tion of juſtice. Cheſter has eleven pariſh churches, (the cathedral 
is a very venerable 8 and is one of the largeſt cities in Ex. 
gland. The market, whi 


C4 W eane/days 


hardly now float a very ſmall, 


is very plentifully ſupplied, is held on 


. 3 ; | 
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hug and Salurn The continual reſort of ſtrangers, in 

12 ER to the trade of the place. | 
| W comes next to Chefer in extent, as well as — 
33 is a large and beautiful ſtructure, having a ſte Nerle 
| middle like a cathedral. The buildings (after . 4 

urnt T are very neat. And as the county in general 1 — 
paſſes. the reft of Zoe land in the goodneſs of its cheeſe; fo this 
3 5 and the . grounds excel, in this commodity, che reſt 


Df the county. Beſides this, a 2 trade is carried on here by 


making ſalt (which alſo extends ta Nortwsth, Middlewjch and 
Dunhan,) but is conſiderably diminiſhed fince the rock-ſalt was 
diſcovered, The ſalt SR here is thus ordered: the water, or 


rather brine, is brought from the falt ſpring to the Mych houſes 


by troughs, and received into large barrels ſet in the ground. 
From hence it is put into the leads, and a fire” made for g 


© It, during which the waller-women with wooden rakes gather it as 


x ſettles to the bottom. After this it is put into ſalt barrows, a 
kind of wicker baſkets in the ſhape of a ſugar-loaf reverſed, that 
the water may drop from it, and leave the alt dry, Theſe ſalt- 


Works appeat to be antient from a Roman 3 whieh could 


be made with no other view than to encourage them, and confe+ 
22 tly we may reaſonably ſuppoſe a co iderable impoſt aroſe 
m 


hence even in thoſe times. | 

e an antient town governed by a mayor, and poſſeſſed 
of Oy confiderable e de on account of the court and liber- 
the neighbouring foreſt, The church is adorned with a. 


high ſteeple, and has a college adjoining to it. In an orato 1 
= ah: church, belonging to 5 30"; earls Rivers, are two braſs ph 4 | 


one contains a promiſe of pardon for 26,000 years and 2 
to thoſe who, al ſay there five Our Fathers and ſiye Hail 1 q 
the other is fo defire the prayers for the ſouls of Roger Leigh, and 
His wife Elizabeth ; ſhe Bed 1498, and he 1 506, to 2 5 ſouls 


- God be merciful. The family of the Leighs of Lyme furniſhed ſe. 


veral brave men, whoſe valour in the conqueſt of France, 8 4 
under Zuabard III, and compleated by * Yea was much ad- 
mired. The market is on Monday. | TEN 


© Noblemen's ſcati.] Cholmondeley-Hall, about ſeven miles futh-weſt 


8 from Nantwich, belon 3 to the earl of Cholmondel. Val Royal, 
eleven miles near no 17 


eaſt from Chaſter. Dunham- Maſſey, LOT 

two miles north-eaſt from Cheſter. Rock Sawa ut twelve 
iles north from Cheſter. Wid Hy five miles well k from Nantwich. 
utton, about thirteen mules near north-eaſt from Chefler.. us 


' Curieftties, ] The Dutton family has, or had till very lately, 


odd kind of juriſdiction over all pipers, fiddlers, harpers, a 1,0 
Joss, ee N at n for a e 1 by virtpe of 


which 


* 
2 


** 


Ae enge they. on njoyed ſeveral privileges. Ho che harlots 


ell under this e does not appear z but a6 to the piperss 
fiddlers, &c. it ſeems a large rabble, conſiſting chiefly of theſe 


ee, hr on by Ralph Dutton, were very inſtrumental in 
caring away a large body of Welchmen, who were upon the point 


: of taking Ranulpb, dad earl of Chefter, priſoner, in the rei of 


Stephen. In Stiperley park, belonging to the Leigh, and not 
5 rom Macclesfield, are of a very particular kind. They 
are abeve the uſual fie of and have four horns, two hke 
thoſe of ſheep, and two like goats; in the ſame manner their eo- 


vering is between wool and hair, and their fleſh reſembles 
that of both theſe animals. the 3 ep 


found, about e feet d fir-trees o ſu 
poſed to have ED left here by Nos. — They 
are of great uſe to the common people, inſtead of candles; for be- 
ing cut into ſplinters they afford a good tight. Near Scalo 
is a ſpring whoſe waters e that the pores 
1 bottle are pervious to them; for — lo cloſely ftope, 
y always evaporate. About Stoekport-the thumder-ſtone, or Bo- 
F The roek- falt 
mines near Meet cuich are worth feeing. The deſcent, in a baſket, 
is about 150 feet deep; a of the workmen's candles 
againft the roof, which is like that of a great cathedral ſupported 


_ ont pillars, has a pretty effect. The ore, if I _ be allowed the 


- expreſſion, is taken up with pickaxes in large lamps, and then 


it 15 generally thought to be, was e about twenty years - 
ſince, in an old ruinous fabric called the Chapter-Houſe. The 
bones were very freſh and in their natural poſition, wra 


ſeat to the ſea - ports, where it is diſſolved and m 


At Chefter are ſhewn the remains of Hugh Lupus, nephew to the 
Conqueror, and firſt earl of Chefer "Tk piece of antiquity, as 


in 
leather and contained in a ftone coffin ; and though b d near 


ſeven hundred years, the ſtring which tied his cs EN 
Remarkable Orgs 1 Ranulph Coftrenſir aber of the Pohchro- 


. nicon, a ent ee As was alſo 


Roger Ceftrenfis, who in his book entitled 'Polyer es a 
aa 3 of the Britiſh and Engliſh ade "ſoon ave. — 
of the Romans to the year 1314. this county were likewiſe 
thoſe two noted hiſtorians, Hallinſbd and Spend. The famous Fob 
Pearſon, author of the Hs on the _ 8 Creed, was bi- 
op of Chefter. $00 2 


| ment; two for the county and two for Chefe. It lies in 
* circuit, and dioceſe of Cheſter. It contains tw 
e 


; neee contained about 24, 00 dogs, W 


83 particulars. ] 'This county abe ee to pattie 1 
e nor- 


ſhes, and near 670 villages. Its divifion is into ſevem Run- 


of 


Chefbire, rt; 1 1 


$ for Un 


enty vicarages, 
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Name. } THAT diviſion of the Britons called Dunmonii by Soli- 
Tg nut, and Danmonii by Ptolemy (from dun a hill, and 
mona a mine) to _— the nature of the country, were the 
antient inhabitants of this and the neighbouring county of Devon- 
Hire. As it is that part of Britain which ftretches the fartheſt 
weſtward, it naturally invited the Britons to retire hither before 
the Saxon invader, who began his conqueſts from the eaſtern- ſide, 
to ſay nothing of its rocks and mountains (which as well as thoſe 
in ali) promiſed ſome ſecurity againſt a victorious enemy 
The preſent name of this county is variouſly accounted for; the 
moſt probable derivation is that which gs it from the pro- 
montories projecting themſelves into the ſea like horns, called in 
the Britiſb language Kernaw, with the Saxon addition of Waules, 
to denote the people who fled thither. It is much queſtioned we- 
ther the Romans ever made a complete conqueſt of this part of Bri- 
tam, which likewiſe made a noble ſtand here againſt the Saxons ; 
and, together with the Velch princes, defeated in a pitched battle 
king Etbelfrid, and drove him beyond the Humber. But, in the 
year 835, we find them routed in their turn by the potent king 
Egbert. This country had, and ſtill retains in ſome pariſhes next 
the Land's End, a language peculiar to itſelf, which is thought 
leſs harſh'to. the ear, as well as leſs difficult to the pronunciation of 
— ron he RP og So Re. Heer 1 


Situation.] This county is ſurrounded by the ſea on all ſides, 
except the eaſt; where it is parted from Devonſhire by the river 

Tamar, „The northern coaſt is waſhed by the Briſtol channel, 

the weſtern by St. George's, and the ſouthern by the Britiſb ſea.” 
The length from eaſt to weſt meaſures near ſeventy miles: the 

breadth, where broadeſt, next to Devonſbire, is reckoned to be 

- about forty miles; but in the narroweſt, at Sr. Ives, it does not ex- 

ceed five ; yet its circumference, by reaſon of its unequal ſhore, 

meaſures upwards of 233 miles. Launceſton is 170 miles near 
ſouth-weſt from London. The Scilly iſlands lying over againſt the 
weſtern: point of the county, are generally allowed to be the Ca/- 

. fiterides of the antients ; and if we may credit ſome authors, much 
frequented by the Phenicians for the ſake of their tin. That called 
S Mary's is the_moſt fruitful and is in circumference about three 
leagues. Many contend that were once a part of Cornwall, 
and that the intermediate ſpace (about thirty miles) called Lionne/;, 

Vas ſwallowed up by an irruption of the ſea. The great equality 
of the depth, being between forty and ſixty fathom, and the pieces 
— 6 s DR En: of 


3 W 27 
ef old a Ulengg which the fiſhermen ſometimes” — give | 
tone rene to this ere % 


Air, foil, commoditits.] The air is thai K not bed 
— to the natives. The vicinity o the ſea on three of its 
fides guards againſt hard froſts, and prevents ſnow from lyin — 4 
on the ground. The fame reaſon may be aſſigned for t 
quent guſts, or flaws (as they call them): of wind, which are — | 
very boiſterous, and conſequently oftentimes pernicious. The 
foil, as it is very ſhallow, cannot be extraordinary fruitful, eſpeci- 
ally on the hilly * The valleys yield plenty of graſs and 
the J near the ſeas by the improvement of ore wood (a kind of 
ſea- weed) and fat — produce conſiderable quantities of corn. 
The chief commodities are copper, tin, fine blue flate, French 
wheat, fiſh, eſpecially pilchards, which are here taken and cured 
in vaſt quantities; 500,000 were once caught at a N 5 


men are remarkably ſtrong and active. $f" 


e The principal rivers are 5 Tamar, 40 Camel, _ 
Fale. The Tamar runs a long courſe from north to ſouth, and is 
the boundary between the two counties of Cornwwal and Devonſire, 
and empties itſelf into Plymouth ſound. It abounds with excel- 
lent ſalmon. The Camel runs from ſouth to north, and forms 
Ing ow haven in the Briſtol channel. The Fale runs from north - 

outh in the narrow part of the county, and diſcharges itſelf! into | 
8. George's channel, forming the haven at Falmouth.- | 


Chief PRO Penſance, Helfen, Falmoutb, S Trare; 


Penryn, Fowey, Leftwithel, Leſeard, Hrs; Sali, RY St. : . 


Ives, and Lanes. 


| Launceſton (vulgarly Laun wn) where the buſineſs of the) cbbnty; 
as aſſizes, election of knights for the ſhire, fc. is uſually tranſ- 
acted, is a neat town, and includes under its name the two 
towns of Newport and Dune vet; tho“ Newport ſtill enjoys the pri- 
50 of ſending members to parliament. It appears from eve 
y book, that here was formerly a collegiate church for 
2 which by one of the — 4 of Cornwal, about the mi ale 
of the twelfth century, was changed into a monaſtery, of monks, 


though vehemently oppoſed in it by the then biſhop of Freer. A 


The ſame nobleman built a ſtrong caſtle here, induced to it by the 
advantageous ſituation of the town on a riſing ground. It is . 
verned by a mayor. The market is held on Saturday. 

Helſton (valgarly Hellas) a borough town, with the privile of | 

| ſtamping tin, or coinage, as it is tezmed. The place is han 
- populous, and enjoys a pretty good trade, by reaſon of the tin 
which is here ſhipped. The four large ſtreets make ſome figure; 
| having a canal of clear.water running through each of them, lex 
ittle 


. 


4 members to parkament, de the Bade town of 8. Maudit does. 
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* 3 for its fake and 5 ——— which as it 
has abundance of creeks belonging to it on all fides, always affords 
ee , whatever wind happens to blow. The 

two ſtrong caſtles, St. Maudit's (commonly 
called 8. Maw's) — 5 eaſt fide: and Pendennit on the weſt. The 


Lifter packet is bound to and from: this place. 


The town is governed by a mayor and aldermen, but ſends no 


The markez at Falmouth is — 
Ber der ie nanie from fhs three dect, which in the Corus a 
language are expreſſed by the word Tura. It is accounted the 
FG meet fn ed ny he made a NY 
ttzroy, na on to Henry I. under the name o mayor 
om ws, The privileges it enjoys, by preſcription, are very 
Among eau the mayor of Truro is mayor of. Falmouth, 
receives keyage for all the goods laden or ee there. Its 
— welt 2 us buildings, is confiderable z and it enjoys the 
benefit of coinage of tin. The market-days are Wedneſdays and 


| ö is 2 


town at preſent, being near 
a mile in length; but, as *. the ruins on the north 
fide, has been formerly muc 9 It is U to be 
healthy, at leaſt the — lives of the inhabitants ſeem to prove it 


ſuch, they often exceeding ninety, and ſometimes a hundred years. 
King Edward the elder, and pope Formeſus, about the year gog,| 
it a biſhop's ſee; but this was removed, firſt to St. Germans, and 


Laſtly to Exeter. The market, which is held on Saturday, is plenti- 


| fully ſupplied with corn, beef, mutton, &c. Before the late war 


— 


that he condeſcended to be 
| VVV 


9 


which is kept here about the middle of Juh, draws great multi- 
_ tudes from the neighbouring parts. King Charles II. was ſo well 


| eounty; 


with France, here was a conſiderable ſtaple for yarn. It is go- 
yerned-by a mayor, town-clerk, twelve magiſtrates, and twenty- 
four commoners, in whom alone is ' veſted the right of chooſi 
members of parliament and the coinage of tin. The ——. 


pleaſed with the farting. the aforded him at this feaſon, 


x brother of the ſociety ; which 


3 In the little iſland at the ſouth-weſt point of the 
9 (from whence the Bo/cawen family takes 
its name) is a large high ſtone, fet up and ſurrounded by nineteen 


55 — — 6 deſigned for a 


monument by the antient Brizons, as appears from other 
works of this nature in ales; where the inſcriptions point out 
the original defign : tho* ſome have D theſe in Corus to 


W e | 


Near 
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Near Penſance there is a great ſtone of immenſe welt which | 
before it was'thrown out of its firſt ſituation was ſo equally poized, 
that it might have been moved with one finger. But a wile go- 
vernor of Pendeanis caftle, under Oliver Cromwell, imagining it 
muſt needs be ſomething ſuperſtitious, employed a number of 
hands to undermine it, and apron -1 3-6 eftroyed its equilibrium. | 
Ir is called in the country language Main-Amber, that is, the flone 
of Ambrofius. But what relation it has to that renowned Britiſh 
hero, does not appear. Near Helfon is a lake of ſalt water about 
two miles long, called Loo-pool. 4 1s 1 from the fea by a 
bank of ſand, which ſometimes ts by the waves in 
ſtormy weather. Here is « breed of fiſh lie wouts, but ſurpaſſes | 
them both in goodneſs and fize. 

Not far from this lake is a military camp Exon by th ve 


of Erth; the fortification of ir oniing of lg oy — 
one on another, taking in a large erence z not —. 


the antient Britons made uſe of, and is mentioned by Tacitus. Tho? 
as to this particular one, it is thought to have been raifed in the 
time of the Daniſs wars. 
The Pyrrhocorax, or 1 with ted Wet nnd teak, a kind of - 
crow, very thieviſh, and often doin much miſchief by by ſetting 
— houſes, &c: on fire. At the bottom of St. MichaePs mount, within 
the memory of man, the tin miners diſeovered ſeveral ſpear-heads, 
, battle-axes, and ſwords of copper wrapped up in linen. Some 
arms of the ſame ſort have lately been found in Wales. About ſe- 
ven miles eaſt of Bodmin, on a plain, we meet with three circles of 
—_ ſtones, ſet ſo as their centres are in a hne. The common 
le call them the Hurlers, from a belief that they were once men, 
ut changed into ftones for hurling a ball on a Sunday. They 
are ſepulchral monuments like thoſe mentioned above. At Au- 
thony, not far from Saltaſp, is a large fiſh-pond fed by the fea : 
the fiſh every evening come of their own accord to the \feed- 
ing-place, and will repair thither in the day-time, upon hve oi 
ing a noiſe Hke the chopping of their meat. At Se. ders, s, not far 
from Bodmin, is a lake on a wide moor, called Do/mary Pool, which 
ebbs and flows every 24 hours; tho? it has not any com- 
munication with either ſea or river, from both which * lies at 
ſome diſtance. | | 
But to conclude this article with ſomething uſeful, wat as cu- 
rious, we ſhall juſt touch upon that valuable commodity the tin, 
with which this county abounds. | 
It is not clear how long the tin-mines have been diſcovered. 
Some carry it fo high as the time wherein the Phenicians flou- 
riſhed. Others content themſelves with endeavouring to prove 
that the Romans found their account in them, as well as the antient 
Britons. The Saxons ſeem rather to have neglected, than to have 
drawn any great profit from them. But it is certain that Richard, © 
en brother to FIR I cultivating this valu- 


able 


1 


a 


.* 


able branch of trade, accumulated immenſe treaſures as well as 
greatly improved the eſtates of private perſons in this country. Af. 


der his deceaſe, the tinners were regulated in ſuch a manner, as 
much contributed to enco the adventurers, the Stannary laws 


at the mine. If the ſhoad is diſcovered in low gone 
on a ftream-work, or drift, till they meet with the 


being ratified under the ſeal of his fon earl Edmund. Afterwards 
king Edward III. confirmed andevenenlarged their privileges. The 
nature of their works is as follows: Where there appears /bvag . 
(that is, black ſtones gat" - the ore) if it be upon hilly ground, 
the miners fink ſhafts, or pits, ſometimes to a vaſt ws to come 
Lee 


the ore is brought above ground in the ſtone, it is broke with ham- 


mers, and then carried to the ſtamping mills, which makes it rea- 
dy for the crazing mills, where it is bruiſed to powder. After it 
is. waſhed and cleared from earth, &c. it is melted at the blow- 
ing-houſes, into pigs of three or four hundred weight, with the 
owner's name upon them. The white is that which is of a finer 
nature than the black, and the value is ſet upon it at the coining | 
houſe, where it is taſted, or tried, to know what price it deſerves. * 
In queen Elizabeth's reign, fir Francis Gadolphin employed 300 men 


in his own works, and paid 10001. yearly to the cuſtoms, Before 


the end of the ſaid reign, this trade was ſo much encreaſed, chiefly 


by the ſkill and unwearied application of fir Francis, that the duty 


arifing from tin alone in this county amounted to 10,0001. per an- 


num. So much may one man do, who has the intereſt of his coun- 


. RES LC 0 258 
But this is not the only valuable mineral found here. In the 


beds of tin is found another ore, called Mundick, which is thought 
to nouriſh tin, and for many was looked upon to be of no other 
uſe. However, in queen Eleabeel's time, a laudable curiofity 
2 ſome private perſon to examine into the nature of it. 


ut by ſome accident or another, the deſign miſcarried, and the 


mundick was thrown to ſhull, that is, thrown into the old pits with 
other rubbiſh, till about fifty years fince fir Gilbert Clark began to 


work upon the mundic again. Others following his example, 


| have by degrees brought the work to bear, and the copper extract- 


— % 


ed from this, once thought uſeleſs, ore, now brings in above 1 50,0001. 
yearly, and equals in goodneſs the beſt Swediſb copper, yielding a 
roportionable quantity of the lapis calaminaris- for making braſs. 
Fe is computed « a1 this manufacture alone employs above 100,000 
men. And inſtead of importing yearly copper and braſs, to the 
amount of near one h d thouſand pounds, we now export. as 
much, if not more. Let this be an admonition, not to leave the 


nature of any of our minerals examined. 


Noblemen g ſeats. Godelphin, to the eaſtward of Mount's bay, was 


© the ſeat of that noble family at the conqueſt ; the name then was 
_ _ Godolcan.->-The late earl of Radnor had a ſeat called Truro.—7. __ 


7 
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che ſeat of lord Arundel-of Treri/e.2-810x;=>-Tregathin' is the feat 
of lord viſcount Falmouth. Mount Edgecomb, he ſeat of lord Edgeconb. 


2 e e K. ; Arthur'-was born, and loſt his life | 


near Camelford.---Edward, ed the Black Prince, whoſe bene- 
volenee to mankind made him the darling, no leſs than his cou- 
rage in the greateſt difficulties rendered him the hero of the age in 
Which he lived. He was the firſt prince of Wales and duke of 
 Cornwal, as heir- apparent to the crown of England. Sir Job 
. Arundel (whoſe father was made a count of the Empire, for his 
bravery againſt the Turks) was vice-admiral in the reigns of He- 
- ry VIL and VIII. he fought and took priſoner the famous Scotch) 
pyrate Duncan Campbel. His deſcendants loſt much blood, and 
one of the beſt eſtates. in this county, in the ſervice of king 
Charles I. for which king Charles II. honoured the family with the 
peerage, by the ſtile of lord Arundel of Wardour in Wiltfhire.—— 
William Ney, the famous attorney-general in the reign of king 
Charles I. Dr. Humphry Prigegux, author of The Connection of the 
Old and New Teftament, a laborious work, and of great uſe to thoſe 
who ſtudy critical hiſtory. . Tn Fd n ; 


Various particulars.) Cornwal ſends no leſs than forty-four mem- 
bers td parliament (which is above five times as many as Middle- 
ſex, London, and Weſtminſter ſend, tho? theſe latter contain above 
five times as many inhabitants) two knights for the ſhire, and as 
many members for each of the following towns; -Bodmin, Boſſmey, 
Camelford, Dunevet, Launceſton, Eaſt-Low, Foy, Grampound, Helfton, 
St. Germans, St. Ives, Kellington, Leſtard, Leftwithiel," St. Maws, 
St. Michael, Newport, Penryn, Portpigbam, Saltaſh, Tregony, and 
Truro. It lies in the dioceſe of Exeter, and in the weſtern circuit. 
It contains $9 vicarages, 161 pariſhes, and about 1,230 villages. 
The diviſion of it is into nine hundreds, containing near 11 | 
houſes, and about 126, 870 inhabitants, and an area computed at 


| 960,000 acres. 
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Name.] GONE authors have aſſerted that this county was ori- 
| ginally called Kumbria, for that its antient inhabitants, 

the Cambri or Britons, maintained their ground here againſt the 
Saxons for a long time; and ſtill there remain ſome marks of the 
2 language in the names of ſeveral places, as Caerluel (now . 
Carliſie Caerdronock, Penrith, Penrodoc, &c. But at laſt it ſub- 
mitted to the ſame fate with the reſt of England. When the 
Saxons were weakened by the repeated invaſions of the Danes, the 
inhabitants made an effort towards freeing themſelves from a-fo- 


Ved | reign 


wy 74 » 
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s dominion, and ſet up à kin of thei own chooſing. "How 
Joog this government Lade is — becauſe it is not well 
known when it began; but the period is fixed to the year 946, 
when a brother king Atbelftax's, with the aſſiſtance — 
King of South Wales, hag feared and —— 
royal family, ſubjected this to the king of Scotlad, on 
condition at he thould d end the northern parts of England 
againſt all invaders. When William the ueror came in he 
found Cumberland ſo impoveriſhed, that he freed it from all taxes, 
and TTT book, with enn, 
An | 


| — bene woech h by Seorland, on chi watt 
by the Iriſh fea, and-on the ſouth by Lancaſhire. It is about fifty- 
five- miles in length from north to ſouth, chirty-eight in breadth 
= eaſt to weſt, . in f ina hundred' and. 
eight. Carliſſ is fituated two hundred an b. dr miles 
north · weſt and . ny e e de ol S 


4 , foil, 3 J The air is cole 154 bindet yt not 60 
much as might be expected from its northern ſituation, by reaſon 
i erde ſhelter it on the fide next Scotland. The moun- 
„ ee eep, whoſe fleſh is particularly ſweet 
either are the vales deficient, as to corn, &. {© that 

il may be juſtly commended for its fertility, as well as the 
nor og general for the pleaſant proſpe&s it affords, which | 
would be {till greater, if trees could be brought to thrive better 
than they generally do. The chief commodities are coal, lead, 
copper, lapis calaminaris, black lead (called by the inhabitants 
W, add, J , efpecially ſalmon, wild fowl, pearls, c. The black 
lead, which is almoſt peculiar: to this country, is not properly 
a metal or mineral, but rather an earth ſtrongly ir ated 


with the fireams of lead. There is more of it here than ſuffices 


for the conſumption throughout Europe. As to the pearls, they are 
found 1 in the muſcles near the mouth of a brook called I:, which 
2 ies itſelf into the ſea a little to the north of Ravenglaſi. One 
cle often contains ſeveral pearls, generally ſmall and not very 
bright. A patent has been granted lately to "Ford undertakers of 
this fiſhery, but 3 it is much 9 whether it will turn to any | 
confiderable ph rene (oe 


Rivers; This county abounds with rivers, mee Volle; of 
water, called by th inhabitants Meres ; of the former the Ee. and 
Derwent are the chief. The Eaen takes its riſe from Ls water 
(famous for Char, a ſmall delicious fiſh, peculiar to it and an- 
dermere in Weſtmoreland) and after a courſe of about thirty miles to 
the northward, it turns to the weſt, and paffing BY Carliſte, falls 
_ Sofway rich. 7 he Derwent, remarkable for its yi of 
on, 


| | Cumberland. © 33 
ſalmon runs through. the middle of the county, paſſes by Cocker« 
Mouth, and diſchar ges itſelf into the Iriſh ſea NEAT L orkington. b 


' Chief towns.) Carliſle, Brampton, Ferbye, Wigton, | Cockermouthg 
Workington, E gremond, Raweng a e, Kefawick, Penrith, Whitehaven. 
3 Ele, a city of ſo great antiquity, that it was a place of note 
before the Romans invaded England; according to the Britiſh 
chronicle, it was built by Luel or Lugubal, and from him called 
Caer-Luel. In the time of the emperor Claudius, the Roman le- 
ions had made a progreſs thus far northward, and fixed their 
ation, or head-quarters here, calling it Luguballum. Hence it 
Is that ſo many Roman monuments have been, and" fill are diſco- 
vered in this neighbourhood, and indeed through the whole 
county, which affords much 'mitter of ſpeculation to the curious 
ſearchers into antiquity. When the Roman ſoldiery were recalled - 
but of Britain, the Scars and Pics ravaged theſe" parts, and left 
this city buried under its ruins, in Which condition it remained 
till about the year 680, when it was rebuilt by gi, ſecured 
with a ftone wall, the church repaired,” and a college of ca- 
nons or prebends annexed to it. Nevertheleſs, in little more than 
- - a hundred years, it was again utterly deſtroyed by the Danes, and 
left deſolate for the ſpace of two centuries ;\ when William Rufus, 
in his return from Scotland, was ſo taken with the fituation; that 
he repaired it, both as to the fortifications as well as the houſes, - 
and placed here a colony firſt of Flemings, and afterwards of 
Engliſh huſbandmen, from the more ſouthern provinces, for the K 
improvement of the lands, which had then lain ſo long unculti- 5 
vated. As a barrier-town, ſeveral of the ſucceeding”: kings 75 
thought proper to ſtrengthen and encourage it; however, it was 
twice raken by the Scots, viz. in the reigns of the kings Stesben 
and Jobn, and much oftener beſieged, tho? in vain.” In the four» 
teenth year of Richard II. we find above 1500 houſes, the ca- 
thedral and ſuburbs deſtroyed by fire. Nevertheleſs, as it was 
always looked upon by the crown as a'place of importance be- \ 
fore the Union with Scotland, it was by degrees reſtored to its 
antient ſtrength and ſplendor. At preſent it is a populous well- - 
built city, walled in, with three gates. Its trade, which is chiefly - 
in fuſtians, is conſiderable. It is under the ernment of a 
mayor, twelve aldermen, &c. The market, which is kept on 
Saturday, is much frequented. King Edward I. held a parlia- 
ment here, in the latter end of his reign. + PZ a1, % | 
\ © Penrith, (vulgarly Peritb) ſo called by the Britons, to | 
tte redneſs of the earth hereabouts, and the ſtone with which it is 
oo Its trade and — PERL it the ſecond town of note in 
the county. The market-houſe is very large, and a good quantity 
h of corn 1 OI on Tueſdays, as e every 8 rod 
| Aay, from Whitſunday to the firſt of Auguſt. 8 DE” 
| Ws e e | | Cockermouth. 
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Cockermouth is a neat. built town, divided into two 


by the 


river Cocker, and has two bridges over it, which here falling into 


fa Darauent, gives the name to the: town. Its ſituation is low, 
two hills, on one of which is placed the church, and on 


the ot x-(which tias the appearance of being artificial) next the 


a - 


- Darwent-i$ the caſtle, His grace the duke of Somer/er, proprie- 
dor of it, has lately built ſome conveniencies for keeping his ourts, 


Sc. but the greateſt part of the caſtle is in a ruinous condition, 


- tho? otherwiſe a Place of ftrength... The town is populous, and 
e have! bf | ket is On. Tue/day.. 
+ Ihite-Hawen\ought not to be omitted, which; has of late been 


trade. The market is on 7; ueſday..:: . 


-expence of; the Lonurber family, who bave ſhewn by this exam- 


_ ple; well worthy of the imitation of our nobili ; and gentry, how 


. 


What is often laviſhly; if not grimin Juand 
pPlies ſeveral parts of Ireland and Scotland with coals 


, 162 EE?! =L n 5 Bar ah CEE 6 Ev} i140 £38 8 2 1 * 5 7 | 
ee, At Pap: Caſtle, generally thought to be the Pal 
Daf of the Szxons, about three miles from, Cookermauth, was found 
à veſſel of green ſtone, adorned, with ſeveral: images relating to 


much their own, as well as the general intereſt of their reſpec- 


five. counties, may be promoted 1 75 Moons En ap 
Fang fall} The 
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zudged to have been uſed in conferring that ſacrament on Ekard 


_ Eonverte dic | 
che ruins of a wall, carried on from thence to the river Ela about 


* 
* 


eee eee officers and ſoldiers were 


* 


ve müles to the northward, and ſuppoſed to have been built by 


- from Ireland. Near Elenburgh, ſituated on the mouth of the Flr, 


the Nomun general, Sti llice, to prevent the landing of the. Scors 


— 


have been found ſeveral altars and inſcriptions, which ſhew that 


che firſt Dalmatian cohort, and the firſt. Herculean wing, were 


Rationed in that neighbourhood. We find in ſome of them the 


_ name: of Belatucardus given to Mars, which I do not remember 


wWorſhippedd in the eaſtern parts of the world under, the name of 
Diel, Baal, and Belinns, from hence probably theſe ſoldiers, fond 
ofa harſh ſounding word; coined their Belatucardus. Burg 5 upon 


Sands, in Solway Frith, remarkable for a ſea-fight between the 
Engliſh and Scots while the tide was inz-and: upon the ebb follow- 
abs an engagement of the cavalry on the ſame ſpot. It is men- 


tioned; becauſe Pliay has made a mighty wonder of ſuch an ineident 
in Caramamia. Zut this place is much more famous for the death - 


of the magnanimous Eduard I. whoſe repeated victories. over 


the Scots, would have reflected a much greater luſtre on the crown 
def England, if they had not been attended with ſome inftances of 


cruelty and zevenge, ſcarce reconcileable with true courage. Here 


* _ . ] 
85 
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f hne  .- As 
is a ſquare ſtone piltar about thirty feet high, in memory of this 
great prince, as the _inſcriprion. on the welt fide declares ; that on 
the. north fide ſhews, it was creed by Henry. nike of Nee iu 
- the year 1685, deſcended from the ſaid Wing Edward, In Pn. 

rith church is an inſcription; intimating, that in the year 1 798 
there died of the plague. in this town, Ca- liſ, Richmong, and Ken- 
dal, upwards of eight thaufand * perſons, of Which particular we 


the tribune of the frſt cohort of the uren was fRationed Here 
is an inſeription in memory of the emperor Ha#72n, made by rhe 
ſecond legion, called Aaguſta. Some time fince large gold 
of Nero was found. Near Brampron, there are cut in a rock, cal 
Jed Helbeck, on the banks ef the river Gil, ſeveral” inſcriptions 
by an enfign of the ſecond legion, probably when Agricola" was 
Proprætor.— In Mhiteſeld park there was, in the memory of man, 
the heads of a ſtag and a hound nailed upon a hawthorn tree. 
They had, it ſeems, run a chace from this park to Red Kirk in 
Scotland, and back again, which cannot be eſs than 120 miles. 
The ſtag cleared the pale, and died on the inſide, as the hound 
did ou tie out, after attempting. the pale in Vin 
The famous wall called the Piat wall, Was firſt begun by the 
empetor Hadrian, ctoſſing the north end of this county from 
Baulnſi on Sofway Frith; it runs through the ſouthern paßt f 
Northumberland, and ends at the German ocean,” near the mouth - 
of the river Tyne, being eighty miles in length. The bounds of 
tze Roman empire had been extended farther north; but Mannian 
brought them back to this tract. He made a kind of mural 
hedge with ſtakes- and tarf, having a- deep ditch before it; but 
the emperor Severus repaired it, and added confiderably to 
its ſtrength, Which had been too flight to reſtrain the invaſions of 
the Pi&s, by building ſtone fortreſſes and turrets at proper diſ- 
tances, that the alarm might be given from one to . by 
the ſound of trumpet. When the Roman, by the declenſion ot 
- the empire in other parts, were obliged to wWithdra/ their troops 
out of Britain, they aſſiſted the inhabitants of theſe par co bud IgE 
au wall of ftone.-about'cipht feet broad and twelve Er the 
ruins of which are ſtilf found in many: places along this trat. 
Among the rubbiſh was found not long ſince a little win 
image, reſembling the god Terminus, uſually laid in the founda- 
tions of boundaries; 'as alſo, ſome pieces of a hollow braſs pipe, 
which 'tis ſuppoſed was laid along the wall, to convey the fond =o 
of the voice from one turret to another, 
| | | D 2 Noblemen's 
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ſeven vicarages, ninety riſhes, near 447 villages, 14,825 . | 
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" Noblemen's r ſeats.] Drank] 50 aftle, upon Solway Frith." Cocker. 


mouth Caſtle. Naworth, ten Ble north-eaſt from Carliſle. 'Kirk- 
 Ofwald, about 13 miles ſouth-eaſt from Faw: ; and Dakers £410 


our miles 8. W. from. Penrith. | $i 4 TT MM. 

Remarkable r/ans. John 4. Kir binop & 8 when 
the Scots had p nfo], the el it, by the croſier and took 
up the ſword th 19 much ſucceſs, that purſuing the ravagers 


2 taking them at a diladvantage, he utterly broke and de- 


d Ge whole army, and returned triumphant with the reco- 


| Long ſpoil.—-At Holme Cultrum, about four miles north-weſt from 


Vigton, 1 Michael Scot, a religious man, whoſe knowledge in 
the mathematics ; and natural magic, brought him, "like friar 
Bacor, into the repute of being a conſurer.—In the church- yard 
at Penritb, are two large . pillars, four yards high, and 
diſtant f. om each other about five, ſaid to be ſet up in memory * 
fir Owen Cæſarius, whoſe mutt have deen very BY | 
it was anſwerable to the ſtature here given him, for he is ver 
to have been able to reach from one pillar to the 1 
courage was very great, and With his other perſonal ketone, 
lers. as Toh 1s { all, for the 9 of his countrymen. 


8 3 1 This CS ſends ſix members to EY 


F two for the ſhire, two for Carl;/e, and two for Cockermouth. 


It lies partly in the dioceſes of Cheſter. and Carl: iſle, and in A 
northern cireuit. It is divided into five wards, containing thii 


i 


and about 74.1251 inhabitants. The area of the county is com- 
area to contain, "acai P | f 
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DERBYSHIRE. Ge gee 


* ] OME late uriters are af 60 that chene 
3G takes its name from Derby town, and yet affirm that 
"the county was by the Saxons called Deorbyfrire, and the town of 
Derby, by by the name of Nori bhavorthig; and then tell us very gravely, 
- that the Danes gave the name of Deoraby to the town. Al that 
can be there from this, is, that the town rather took its name 
from the county, as the Saxons preceded the Danes, in priority of 
time, by upwards of three hundred Years... 'T he truth is, the 
origin of the name is now loſt. - 
When the Remans invaded Britain, this and the five following 
counties 5 Nori bamptonſpire, Leiceſterſhire, Rutlandſhire, Lincolnſhire, 
and eee, were 5 22 _ e 2 


# 


Derbyſhire-» „ 7 
the Saxon Heptarchy they were all comprehended under the king- 9 
dom of Mercia. C 1 e 


Situation.] This county lies in the middle of England, inclin- 
ing a little to the northward. It borders upon Yorkſhire on the 
north, upon Nottinghamhire to the eaſt, upon Cheſbire and Sta- 
 fordſbire to the well, and the ſouthern point of it touches upon 
Warwickſhire and Leiceſterſpire. It meaſures in length near. forty 
miles, and in the northern parts it is about thirty broad, but in 
the ſouthern nat above fix. The circumference is computed to be 
near one hundred and thirty miles. - Derby is ninety-ſeven miles 
N. N. W. from London. 4 Sw ode ad IS Bi 


Air, foil, commodities. The air, eſpecially on the eaſt fide, is 
wholeſome and agreeable, but in the \Peak it is ſharper and more 
various as to wind and rain. The eaſtern” parts are pleaſant anna 
fruitful as to moſt ſorts of grain, but particularly barley. Nei- | * 
ther is the Peak (the weſtern part) deſtitute of commodities; for bh 
not only the bleak mountains, however hideous to the eye, pro- 
duce great quantities of the beſt lead, ſfibium (antimony) marble, - 

alabaſter, a arſe ſort of cryſtal, iron, pit-coal, e n &c. 
but even here, in the intermediate vallies, there is great plenty 
of graſs, | : by : 62, 


Niers. ] The principal Avers are the Derwent, the Dove, the 
 "Erwaſh, and the Trent. The Derwent and Dove both riſe in the 
Peak, the firſt running from north-weſt to ſouth-eaſt thro' tje 
middle ot the county, and emptying itſelf into the Trent about 
|  <ight miles below Derby; the ſecond parts this county from Saß. 4 
Poradſbire, and falls into the Trent about five miles north of Burn 
upon Trent. Of the Trent we ſhall ſpeak elſewhere, it only viſit- 
ing for a little ſpace the ſouthern parts of this county. The 
Dove, whoſe blue tranſparency is thought by ſome to account for 
its name, ſhares with the Nile in its prolifick property; for its 
4nundations, which are very frequent, enrich the foil over which 
they happen to ſpread. _ This fertility is generally attributed to 
the currents ariſing in and running over a bed of lime-ſtones. 


This river is particularly famous for fiſn, eſpecially grailings. 


OD 


Chief towns.) The chief towns are Derby, Ah borue, Withe/- 

'_ aworth, Alfreton, Cheſterfield and Tideſiual. l 

Dierby, the county town, is ſituated on the weſtern banks of 73 
the river Deravent, over which it has a fair ſtone-bridge. Here | 
that heroine Ethelfleda, at the head of the Mercian forces, entirely 
defeated an army of Danez. The buildings now are handſome, | 
and the town very pleaſant, which draws many of the gentry, | 
eſpecially ſuch whoſe eſtates 85 in the Peak, to reſide here, "IE 3 | 
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Auch better manner, than fifty can do without it. | In conſidera 
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is adorned with a beautiful town-houſe, built with free-ftone, 


and is {o populous, as to contain five pariſh churches, Here is 4 


__  Raple for wool, but the chief trade is in malt and ale, well known 

_ _  . throughout Fagland. On the latter, Henry of Auranches, poet: k 
*Taurzat in the. reign of king Henry II. made a whimſical remark 
REC. oe i Ee 


©: , Neſcio, quod Stygie monſirum conforme paludi 
- +, Ceroifta. flerigue vocant : nil [piffius iz — _ I 
Dun bibuur; ml clarins eff dum mingitur; une 1 


8 "Con Hat guod multas Feces in Dentre religuit 2 


Ol this ſtrange drink, fo like the Stygian lake, 
Mien call it Ale, I know not what to make. 
hey drink it thick, and piſs it wond'rous thin; 
What fore of dregs muſt needs remain within? 
The town is governed by a mayor, high ſteward, nine alder, 
men, 2 recorder, fourteen. brothers, fourteen capital burgeſſes, 


« 
$ EL 
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with” a town-clerk. The church of Al] Saints deſerves to be 


mentioned in particular, on account of its beautiful tower, which 
» ky”, he 5 gz th 9 8 1 * .. 
153 fo as far as Gothic architecture can effect; it is near 178 feet 


* 


in height, The market-days are Wedne/days, Fridays and Sa- 


rurdaps. * 3 SLES! OS SS, | | 

*Chefterfield is pleaſantly ſituated near the confluence of two 
{mall rivers, the 735-- and Rot her, in à very good ſoil, with a hill 
behind it, to break the keenneſs of the north winds. It was 


made a free borough by king John, and became ſtill more remark- 


— A 


able in the following reign, for a great battle fought here be- 


tween king Henry III. and the barons, in which the latter were de- 


feated. By the name Chefer, it muſt be a place of antiquity, 
but its origin is now loſt. It is governed by a mayor and alder- 
men, and has a great market on Saturdays for corn, lead, and 
other comm 11 i 8. : I» £ 5 6 — : 5 ö ; 4 L 1 9 * 3 7 i 1 
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nee] Melhern, 2 heap of rains, but formerly a royal 
manſion with a caſtle. Here was detained a priſoner, for up- 


wards of nineteen years, John duke of Bourbon, taken by king 
Henry V. in the memorable battle of Agizcourt,---At Derby is the 
famous engine for making thrown-filk, the model of which fir 


Thomas Lembe brought from ah, and at a great expence erected 
here on the Derwent, which, by the mills, gives motion to 


26,586 wheels, and 97,746 movements. Every time the water- 


wheel goes round, no leis than 73,726 yards of filk are wrought, 
phich amounts to 318,504,960 yarils in twenty-four hours, 
With this engine one e Ws can twiſt as much filk, but in a 


- Derbyſhire; BE 


tion of this improvement, the Lee gave the ſum of four 
0 


teen thouſand pounds to fir T, 


| fir Thomas Lombe, with this condition, 
that an exact model ſhould be taken of the engine. The curi- 
ous may ſee this model, in the Record Office at the Tower of Lon- 


don. The weſtern part of this county, the Prat, abounds with 


wonders, or curioſities, which are generally reduced to theſe ſeven. 
The firſt is Char/worth, the ſeat of the duke of Devonſhire; for 
which ſee the article of Noblemen's. /ſeatzs. The fecond is the 
mountain of Mam Tor, about ſeven miles N. N. W. from Tiere 


Wal, which is continually mouldering away, but never dimi- 


niſhes; that is, the decreaſe is not diſcernible to the eye, any 
otherwiſe than as it contributes to raiſe a hill at the foot of it, by 
the earth and ſtones, which ſometimes fall with great noiſe — 
impetuoſity. The name ſignifies a mother tober. The thir 
wonder is Elden- Hole, about four miles from the ſame place, 
This is a chaſm in the fide of a mountain near ſeven yards wide, 


| and fourteen long, diminiſhing in extent within the rock; but of 


what depth is not known. A plummet once drew 884 yards o 
line after it, whereof the laſt eighty were wet, without finding 2 


bottom. Howeyer, as it is not 8 the plummet 
h 


ſometimes ſtops at half that depth. The earl of Lefceſter, in the 
reign of queen Elizabeth, hired a poor wretch to venture down 
in a baſket: After 200 ells deſcent, he was drawn up again, but, 
to the great diſappointment of the curious enquirer, he had loſt 
his >a 2 and died a few days afterwards, without ever coming to 


himſelf.” Strangers, when they go to view it, often throw a! 


ſtone down, which is heard to rebound from fide to fide, till 
ſound is entirely loſt in one confuſed noiſe. The fourth wonder 
is Buxton Wells, which, beſide their medicinal uſe, have this ſur- 
priſing particular, that within five feet of one of the hot ſprings, 
there ariſes a cold one. The hot ſpring is by Doctor Lezgh and 
others preferred to the hot waters at Bath, its uſe never being 
attended with the ill conſequences which have ſometimes been 


experienced from the latter. The nature of Buxton wells is ful: 


hureous, with a ſmall quantity of ſaline particles, but not in the 
feaſt impregnated with vitriol. Hence it is that they are very 
alatable in compariſon with moſt other medicinal waters. 
heſe wells are often recommended by phyficians, both for drink- 
ing and bathing, in moſt caſes which can be reheyed by ſuch 
methods, but particularly where the complaint is ſcorbutick, 
rheumatic, or nervous. They were much eſteemed by the Romans 
as appears from a high road, and other marks of antiquity left 
there by them. Mary queen of Scors has left this Latin diſtich 
(ſomething altered from one of Julius Ce/ar's) cut With a dia- 
mond on a pane of glaſs, Wes ; fog ence, 
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Buxtona, gue calidæ celebrabers nomine lymphe, 

5 Forte mibi poſt bac non adeunda, valle. 
Buren, whoſe fame thy baths ſhall ever tell, 


| 
! 
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Whom I perhaps ſhall ſee no more, farewell. 


_ The fifth wonder is T:de/wwal Spring, which at unequal periods 
ebbs and flows with a gurgling noiſe, about three quarters of a 
yard. The ſpring is not much above a yard deep, and about the 
ſame dimenſion in diameter. This is very eaſily accounted for, 
if we imagine the ſpring to be extraordinarily ſupplied from the 
verflowings of ſome internal body of water, 8 a higher 
— * and driving the A them. The wonder is 
90 Hole near Buxton. The entrance for ſeveral paces is very 
low, but ſoon opens into a very lofty vault like the inſide of a 
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ſhort of what ſome have aſſerted, who reckon it a quarter of a mile 
perpendicular, tho? in length it exceeds that dimenſion. A cur- 
rent of water, which runs along the middle, adds, by its founding 
' ſtream, re-echoed on all ſides, very much to the ak 7 


— 


not only reflect numberleſs rays from the candles carried by the 


deveral places into Various forms, which, with the help of a ſtfong 
imagination, may paſs for lions, fonts, organs, &c. What 1s 


* 


ſeventh wonder is called the Devil Ae, about fix miles N. N. W. 
from T:de/wal. The entrance into it differs from that of Pool s- 
Hole being wide at firſt, and upwards of 30 feet perpendicular. 
Several cottagers dwell under it, who ſeem in a great meaſure to 
Jubfiſt by guiding ftrangers into the cavern, which Is croſſed by four 
ſtreams 5 and then is thought impaſſable. The vault in 
ſeveral places makes a noble appearance, which is particularly 
beautiful by being chequered by various coloured ſtones. But 
all theſe wonders are very poetically deſcribed by Mr. Hobbes 
They are likewiſe wittily deſcanted on by C. Cotton, eſq; 
At Quarendon and Stanley are chalybeate waters, much com- 
mended; they have the ſame qualities with thoſe of Tunbridge. 


* 
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ire, deſervedly ſtiled the firſt wonder of the Peat. It is ſituated 
on the eaſt fide of the river Derabent, about twenty miles north of 
, bf | Der, and fully atones for all the dreary regions ſurrounding it. 
=_ This magnificent pile of buildings has always ſurpaſſed the moſt 


| a © oniſhment of 
All who viſit this vaſt concave. The drops of water which hang 
from the roof and on the ſides, have an amuſing effect; for they 


Gothic cathedral. | The height is certainly very great, yet much 


| 2 but, as they are of a petrifying 8 th e harden in 


called the queen of Sco7s Pillar, owes its origin to the ſame cauſe; - | 
It is clear and bright like alabaſter, but probably partakes more >; 
of the nature of that ſpar which is found about lead. The 
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x Noblemen's Fo Chatſworth, the ſeat of the duke of Do: 


of Newcaſtle.---Bratby, about ſeven miles ſouth from Derby.-— 


N TS. 4, 
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ardens," waterworks, &c. which loo like a diſtinct creation 


rom the reſt of the country, make Paradiſe naturally occur to the 


mind of the aftoniſhed beholder. Tt would be endleſs to deſcribe 
the ſtately apartments, paintings by arr e ſtatues, &c: 
all which, ſupported by the fine addreſs of that truly polite gen- 
tleman the late duke of Devonſbire, drew the following compli- 


ment from marſhal Tallard: When I return into my own. 
% country, and reckon up the days of my captivity, I ſhall leave 


« out thoſe I ſpent at Chafſworth.“ Here was detained priſoner 
nineteen years that unfortunate princeſs Mary queen of Scots, and 
an apartment ftill is honoured with her name, tho? che houſe has 
been lately built.---Hardwwick, another ſeat belonging to the duke 
of Devonſbire.— Belſowver Caſtle, and Haddon belong to the duke 


Sutton was a ſeat of the late earl of Scar/dale's.---Shirley: belongs 
0 the earl of Ferrers. | : o S490 "Fa 3 x ＋ 8 


Remarkable: perſons.] Charles Blount earl of Devonſpire, famous 
for his valiant behaviour againſt the Spaniards and Triſh,” in the 
reign of queen Elizabeth and king Fames I. Anthony Fitzherbert, 
the great lawyer, and author of that uſeful work De natura bre- 
vim, of the nature of writs,---Sir Robert Cur /on, whoſe great valour 


both at home and abroad, was rewarded by king Henry VIE with 
 Knighthood, and by the emperor Maximilian, with a barony in 


the empire:---Sir Auſtin Cockain, remarkable for his poetry in the 
reigns of Charles I. and II. „ Sb 07 bid ata 


; o 
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Various alan Derbyſhire ſends four members to parlia- 


ment, two knights for the ſhire, and two burgeſſes for Derby 


town. It lies in the dioceſe of Lizchfield and Coventry, and in the 
midland circuit. It contains fifty- three vicarages, 106 pariſhes, 
and near 500 villages. Its diviſion is inte five hundreds, ſup- 
poſed to contain 21, 155 houſes, upwards of 105,500 inhabitants, 
with an area of about dined acres. | | mom | 
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Name.] | HIS county, with Cornwel, | was inhabited by dhe 
Danmonii, when the Romans firſt invaded Britain. 
This diviſion of the antient inhabitants of our iſland are cele- 


brated by Diodorus Siculus for their great courage, and a kind 
of politeneſs, which, even in thoſe barbarous ages, eminently di- 
ſtinguiſhed them from the reſt of their countrymen, The names 
Defeat, Wot. _ 


which the Britons gave it, viz. Deunan and 
5 | ply 
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5 2 The Savon, who gave it the preſent name, found a ſtout 
ol 3 here ; and ſuch. a ſtop 5 e 


conqueſts, that they were not maſters 
po tr — after they began to infeſt Britain. 


* Sitzation.] The Severn ſea bounds Devenfbire on the north, as 


it till upw 


does Somer/erſbire on the eaſt, Cornwal on the weſt, and the En- 


/þ channel on the ſouth. The breadth (where wideſt) meaſures 
-four miles, and the length r Exeter 18 138 ily | 


I Ris from London. 


2 commodities.} The fo bealthfal and ntl. - in- the 
3 on the hills. It has been remarked of this 

x nr ut (ge __— an attendant of the wealthy) 
Here attacks the — and rich indiſcriminately; which, as to the 
meaner ſort, is attributed 0 their great uſe of ſweet cyder. The 
fail is various, the hills are barren, and the lower grounds f 


_ chemſelves fruitful, but much more ſo by the commendable in- 
duſtry of the inhabitants, particularly in Denſpiring, that is, par- 


ing and burning the ſurface, Which as it is probably derived 
from them into her arts of England, ſo it carries the name of 
the county, vulgar 5 called r as Mr. Cambden 
aſſerts. - The — part feeds ſheep, and produces good corn 
where it is chalky, but where marſhy, it is generally very pernicious 


t ſheep. And the nature of the ſoil is ſuch, that in Spring and 


Autumn, after rain, it ſends up a ſtrong heat, like that which 


: comes from a hot bed. The ſouthern. is very juſtly ſtiled 14 


che Garden of Devonſßire for its great ruitfulneſs.* | 
Its chief commodities are corn, cattle, wool, ſea-fiſh and fowl, 
kerfics, ſerges and bone-lace, lead, tin, cyder, ſome filver and 


Joadfitones ;+ and tho? the ſilver mines are not at preſent much 


. yet ĩt is certain they have formerly yielded a conſider- 
profit; fur in the year 1293, no leſs than 370 pound weigh 


eee Nee eee in the followin oe we. fin 


21 d weight extracted; and in the year 700 pound 
— The cyder has in long ſea voyages — 1 ound prefer- 


| able to beer; one ton of the former going as far as three of the 
latter; in hot climates it is ſaid to keep much better, and conſe-. 


quently is generally thought much wholſomer. | 
Riders. J This county abounds with riyers, inſomuch that hw | 


are reckoned in it upwards of one hundred and fifty badges 3 but 
| the two principal rivers are the Tamar and the Ex. 


The Tamar, which parts this county from Cornwal, takes its 
riſe in the hills near Yelcomb, and runs into the Englifb channel 


at Plymouth by a courſe nearly from north to ſouth. Its ſalmon 


| bod for, e and gvodncls are remarkable. The Ex. forms 


2 courls 


à courſe upon the ſame points from the heart of che county, and 
paſſing by Exeter falls into the fame ſa. 2 


Chief towns.) Exeter, Plymouth, Plympton, Totneſs, Okehampton - 
Honiton, Barn 255 Biddeford, Laviſtoct, Aſhburton, Tiverton, Be 
ral ſton, and Dartmouth. JJ ot boat ot nes 

Exeter, (ſo called by contraction inſtead of Excefter,' a caffle on 
the river Eæ) is the Auguſta of the Romans, the 1/ca of Prolemy, the 
Tjca Danmoniorum of Antonine, and the Caer I of the Welch; who 
alſo called it Pen Caer, i.e. the chief city. In king Abet 
time it was called Monkton, from the great number of religious 
houſes contained in it; but that prince, upon reducing it under 
the dominion of the Engliſb, gave it its preſent name, and fortiſied 
it with a ſtone wall and towers, For Give time after this it was 
honoured with the reſidence gf the Weſt Saxox king. 

It has always been a place of great trade, and is ſo at preſent, 
as well as the whole county; but it is generally apprehended 
there is not now ſo much commerce, nor the manufactures fo ful- 
ly employed as formerly. However, it is to be hoped that ſuch 
viciſſitudes, both here and in other parts of the kingdom, will not 
fail to excite the attention, and whet the induſtry of all thoſe who 

can any ways contribute to promote what may juſtly be called 
the vital motion of old England. SP SR; 

This oy is advantageouſly ſituated on a riſing ground, and © 
conſiſts of four principal ftreets, (beſides leſſer ones) centering at = - 
a handſome conduit. The High-ſtreet particularly makes à noble. 
appearance; for beſides its e Hugg and in a direct line, the 
buildings, tho? generally accordi g to the old model, yet are 
not 2 The walls, which afford a beautiful proſpe& of 
the fine country ſurrounding them, are in good repair, and have 
formerly withſtood ſeyeral attacks, tho' ſometimes have not been 
proof againſt the fury of their befiegers. What has expoſed this 
place many times to ſuch calamities, is the commendable adhe- 
rence of the inhabitants to the city's motto, Semper fidelii, to ek 
preſs their averſion to all novelties and inſurrections. The ca- 

thedral is a magnificent pile of building, which, tho* upwards ß - 

four hundred years in execution, betrays no unſeemly diſagrees 3 

ment in the whole. The body and iſles are yaulted, meaſuring 
372 feet in length, and 72 in breadth. - WINGS. 
The civil government is lodged in the mayor, aldermen, and. 
common- council; they have alſo a recorder, ſheriff, chamberlain, | 
town-clerk, ſword-bearer, &c. We muſt not omit what this city: - 
ſuffered from the reſentment of one of the Courtrey's, earl af Dew 
Donſbire, on a trifling occaſion. For that nobleman, to revenge 
his diſappointment of ſome fiſh from the market, choaked up. 
the river below Exeter, and entirely ruined the navigation of it, 
which before brought ſhips up to the city walls. This craet © 
4 15 b ; ee treatment 


3 


__— Devonſhire 


Fenn dun in a great meaſure, by the chearful contribution 


of the inhabitants, under the ſanction of an act of parliament, 
been remedied, and a channel cut, which, by the contrivance of 


fluices and gates, admits the largeſt barges. The market-days 


are Vedugſaays and Fridays. 


Plymouth, fituated on the mouth of the Ho Phm, where it 


Falls into the Tamar, was anciently called Sutton or South Town. 


We. find it to have been a place of ſome conſideration in the time 


of Edward III. but after that it decayed very much till within two 
hundred years ago, when the commodiouſneſs of the harbour, 
which admits of the largeſt ſhips under ſail, raiſed it once more 


| from obſcurity. It is now a large populous town, and enjoys a 


good ſhare of trade; but what contributes moſt to its flouriſhing 
condition is the dock, which is capable of building of firſt-rates. 
It was begun by king William, and finiſhed by queen Anne upon 
a noble model, exafily well adapted to the = To which it was 
deſigned. It has two pariſn churches, but as the cure of ſouls is 
very large in each of them, the pariſh-clerks are in deacons or- 
ders, by which they are qualified to marry, chriſten, bury, read 
both leſſons, and adminifter the cup. The town is well fortified 
both by a ſtrong citadel, and the ifland of Sr. Nicholas, which lies 
before it. The corporation - conſiſts of a mayor, twelve alder- 


men, twenty-four common- council men, a recorder, and town - 


clerk. The market-days are Monday, T hur/day, and Saturday. 


In the entrance of the bay lies the Zdy/one rock, which is co- 


vered at high water. Here Mr. Vinſtanly built a light-houſe, which 
be imagined would ſtand againſt any ſtorm. But the furious hur- 
- ricarie in the year 1703, convinced him by woeful experience of 


his miſtake. Another has been ſince erected by the corporation | [ 


of the Trinity-hou/e. 


—— 2 


Dartmouth, ſo called from its fituation on the bay formed by | 


the river Dart in the Engliſh channel, was formerly three diſtinct 
towns; VIZ. Clifton, Dartmouth and Haraneſs ; and ftill ſends two 


members to parhament, under that triple denomination. It is 


builtin a ſemi-circle on the aſcent of a ſteep hill, and carries on 
a pretty good trade to Spain, Portugal, Italy, the Plantations, and 
particularly to Newfoundland. . The corporation conſiſts of a 
mayor, recorder, twelve maſters or magiſtratęs, two bailiffs, a 
town-clerk, and a high-ſteward. The market-day is Friday. In 
the reign” of Hexry IV. it was beſieged by the French, but was 
ſo pallantly defended by the inhabitants, and particularly the 


women, that the enemy was routed, and the general, monſieur 


_ Cafth, with ſeveral perſons of diſtinction were made priſoners. 


| Curioſſties.] At Lamerton, two miles from - Tawifeck, among 
other monuments of the Tremazin family in the pariſh church, are 
- the figures of Nicholas and Andrew, twins, who in features, fta- | 

W | | ture, 


| 5 Die vonſbire. 45 : 

tare, voice, &c. ſo exactly reſembled each other, that their moſt 
intimate friends could not always diſtinguiſh them; yet all this: 
13 was ſurpaſſed by a wonderful ſympathy in their appetites, and 
ſenſations of pleaſure or pain. They loſt their lives together in 

the year 1663 at New-Hawen in France. In the — church 
of Tiverton, (the contraction of Tyford-T own) is a chapel built by 

the Courtney family for their burying place; among others, EA 

award Courtney earl of Devonſhire, who died in the year 1569, was 
buried here with his counteſs. Under their effigies in alabaſter - 

is this odd epitaph: 1 SV x4 8A eee 


6 Ho; ho, who lies here)? ao 
4% Tis I, the good earl of Devonſrire, ' 
„With Kate my wife, to me full dear. x 
We lived together fifty-five year 

% That we ſpent, we haz | 

46 That we left, we loſt 1 © 

„That we gave, we have.“ , 


At Brixham, about three miles weſtward from'Dartmouth, is a 
conſiderable ſpring called Lay Well, which ebbs and flows near 
eleven times every hour, tho' not always conflantly, The baſon 
into which it is received is about twenty feet in area, and the riſe 
of the water, at a medium, one inch and half a quarter. The 
[two ſtately bridges, one at Biddeford over the Toxwridge, the other 
at Barnfable over the T aw, deſerve to be remembered. Between 
*Phymoath and the ſea is a rock called the Haw; here our poets ' 
have laid the ſcene of the combat between Corinæus and the giant 
"Gogmagog. . Eo 9 8 
Noblemen's ſeats.) In Exeter is Bedford-houſe, belonging to the 
duke of that name.---Ugbroo4, the ſeat of lord ws ts about nine 
miles ſouth from Exeter. Hayton belongs to lord Walpole. |» 


- Remarkable perſons.] Hugh Courtney, earl of Devenſhire, at the 

age of thirty, with no other fiance than that of a few gentle- 

men and their tenants, routed and drove a large body of French- 

men to their ſhips from before Plymouth in the reign of Edward 
III.—-Sir Francis Drake, whoſe noble atchievements againſt the 

| greateſt odds of number, in his ſeveral engagements with 'the 
.* - Spamard;, juſtly deſerves our grateful remembrance.---Next to 
b him ſtand in the rank of fame, the two Hawkins, fir Job and 
fir Richard.---Mr. Cavendiſh, another famous mariner, was a na- 

tive of this county.---As was alſo the great fir Walter Raleigh, 

and captain Davies, famous for his diſcoveries in the north-weſt 

of America. The author of the famous book De Yandibus legum - 
Augliæ, in praiſe of the Fngh/a laws, was deſcended om che an- 
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tient family of: the Forttfent's of this. * of t 
ſame family commanded with great applauſe, in the conqueſt 
_ France les Henry V. and was made governor. of Meaux by . 
Sir John Forteſene, famous for his learning and wiſdom, 
1 the great offices he bote under queen Elizabeth, was of this 
county; tho? be ſettled aſterwards in Buckinghamſhire, where he 
- Huilt 2 ſtately ſeat, called Salden, near Winſlow = Foſaphus Iſcanus 
the poet, took his name from % (Exeter), |. His. poem, of the 
Trojan war has been twice printed in Germany, under the name 
of 233 Nepos. Henry Holland duke of Exeter muſt be men- 
tioned, having been an inſtance of the ſtran e viciflitude of hu- IR 
man micro for tho? brother-in-law to a ing of England, et 
was ſeen begging alms, without ſhoes or flockings, in the Ne- 
tberlandi, by Pie de Comines the bifſtorian. ---Lord chief Juſtice 
Hankfond, who had the courage to commit Henry V. (when rince 
of Wales) to priſon, for inſulting him in the execution of kit of= 
- ice, but had not reſolution enough to wait the event of ſo com- 
mendable an action, when that prince came to the crown. After 
the chief juſtice had ordered his park-keeper to ſhoot any man 
found in che park by night, who fefuſed to tell his name, he took 
care himſelf to be the — 2 — perſon; tho” our great Shake- _ 
Haar, out of love to poetical Juſtice, has given a different turn to 
this. piece of biſtory. George Mead, duke of Albemarle, renown'd 
fon being the chief inſtrument in reſtoring king Charles II. to the 
throne of his anceſtors. The family of Greenwill-has produced 
many eminent perſons ; but one in particular deſerves our no- 
tice, which is fir Richard Greenwill,, who in the reign of queen 
Elizabeth) engaged fifty Spani/þ galleons for twenty-four rw | 
with one fingle ſhip, having 180 foldiers on board. He ſurren- 


/ dered when his powder was ſpent on honourable terms, after 


havang- been ' boarded thirty times... ../The'Spariards loſt four of 
aheir largeſt ſhips, and a thouſand men in the engagement. 
James lord Audley, famous for his gallant behaviour at the me- 
morable battle at Poi#iers and in other parts of Franc Tord 
chief juſtice Bracton, author of that excellent book De con ſuetudi- 
 nibus Anglie-— Richard. Hooker, the celebrated author of the \Eccle- 
fraftical Polity,-»-Sur Thomas Bodley, ſo juſtly honoared by all 
Jearned men for collecting and eſtabliſhing that noble library, 
known by his name, not only at Oxford where it is fixed, but 
| throughout all-Zurope.—And, to cloſe this ſhort account of ſo 

many men to whom this county lays a claim, the famous 
J. Churchill, duke of Mariborongb, is one of the number. 


Karious particulars] This county, including two. knights for 
* ſhire, {ends twenty-ſix members to parliament, two 2 each 
of the following places: Exeter, Plymouth, Plymion, Totnes, 
en . Ae, 7. aviſtock, Aſpburton, Tiverton, 
Ber aldff one, 
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foil is rich an 
hills from the ſouthern) was formerly overſpread with foreſts, but 


N Ballon, 17 two {as before 3 for Ch ;fton-Dartmouth- 


- Hardneſs, It lies in the dioceſe of Exeter, "and in the weltern 
eircuit. The number of vicarages is 1 175 of parlſfies 394, and 


of villages about 1730. It is ivided into zo Hundreds, TR > 


taining near 56,300 houſes, 28 1, 500 „ 2 and the area 
of 1 it 18 computed at 1,920, acres. * | 
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Fame] i 0” we nd — the antient W of this 

county were called Durotriges by the Romam, yet 
a if we compare this appellation. with: that-which the Britons them- 
ſelves gave it, viz. Dour-Trig, we ſhall. have reaſon to think the 
former was only borrowed rom the penn 852 e 
. Dwellers &y the Water gui 


Sitxation.} 101 is bounded on the up" by Somer/erfbire and Wie 
fire; ; on the eaſt by Hampſbire; on the ſouth by the Britiſb ſea; 
and on the weſt by Devonſhire, and part of Somer/e ſpire. From 
eaſt to weſt it meaſures. in length about fifty miles, and where 


1 


8 


brsoadeſt about thirty, making in circumferegce near one hundred 


fifty. Dorcheſter is 112 miles Wan diſtant from London. and 
The iſland of C0000 | 
the county in the Britifs ſea, | 


\ 


Air, ſoil, commodi ties} The air is 's generally wholeſame,.. on * 5 
Bills ſomething ſh nay but near the coaſt; mild and pleaſant, The | 
fertile; the northern part (divided by a-range of \ 


now affords paſture for cattle ; whereas the ſouthern part 
(conſiſtin Med of fine downs) feeds incredible numbers of 
eep. The inhabitants have not forgot what'king Chars I. ſaid 
— Dorſerſpire, tat he never ſaw a ſiner country, either in England 
or elſewhere. The chief commodities are corn, cattle, Wool, 
| fiſh; fowl; he fine Portland ſtone, and ſome marble. : The ile, 
or father 3 of Purbeck, furniſhes tobacco-pi Aon worth. 
os. per ton at Landon. This county is likewiſe: for its 
n and woollen manufactures, and fine ale. L's 99 
e The principal rivers are the Sour, and the Free, 
The Stour riſes in Somerſetſpire, but fee Co enters this county, 
and runs due ſouth to Sturminſter, where wart an angle i it forms 


ad a courſe near -weſt-ſouth-weſt, and leaves Dorſerſbire about \ five 
miles below Vinborn, falling ſoon after into the ſea at Chriſ- 


"Church in Hampſbire.— The Froom takes its riſe in the eaſt e nd . 


— 


: 


— 


nt Darſetfoire.,- ' 8 : 
of this county, and runs moſtly weſtward to Wareham, a little 
below Which it falls into the bay called Pos! harbour, which, | 
_ - contrary to all other x in England, has four tides in twenty- 
Four hours. Both theſe rivers afford plenty of fiſh, but the tench 
And eels of the Stor are particularly famous. 2 IKE. 


Chief towns.] The chief towns are Dorebeſter, Pool, Li, 
2 Melcomb-Regis, Bridport, Shafteſbury, Sherborn, Wareham, 
27 orfe-Caftle. — —— 2 ———— 8 1 —— 
HDiorebeſter, pleaſantly ſituated on the banks of the river Froom, 
is an antient town, as appears from the Roman coins which have 


- frequently been found here, and the military way leading to the 


tation, about a mile above the town, called Maiden 
Cale. In the Itinerary of Antoninus, we find it mentioned by the 
name of Darnovaria; and in Prolomy by that of Durnium. It 
ſuffered much in the Dania wars, and in the year 1613 was de- 
| by fire; the loſs was computed at 200,0001. At preſent 
it conſiſts of three large ſtreets, and has as many pariſh churches, 
and enjoys a pretty good trade by manufacturing ſerges, tho? for- 
merly it flouriſhed more by making cloth. It is governed by a 
mayor, two bailiffs, ſix aldermen, fix capital burgeſſes, &c. The 
market - days are Vedneſday, Friday, and particularly Saturday. 
Their commendable method of employing their poor is deſer- 
vedly propoſed to the imitation of others, by fir Fofias Child in 
his Treatiſe on Trade. Met: 8 
Line-Regit, which about two centuries ago was a place fo very 
inconſiderable, as to be only frequented: by fiſhermen. In the year 
274 we find it mentioned for the ſalt-pans, uſed for boiling the 
ſea- water for extracting of ſalt. However, of late years it hass 
been the ſeat of a trade, eſpecially when that branch of it 
Called the Newfoundland trade flouriſhed, inſomuch that the cuf- 
toms have produced ſome years upwards: of 160001. This is 
- ſomething extraordinary for a town which has not the advantage 
of either creek, ay road, or river. But art and, induſtry have 
well ſupplied this deficiency. At a good diſtance from the ſhore 
they have built a firm ſtone wall, of a breadth ſufficient to admit 
of ware-houſes and carriages. Beyond this, that is, farther into 
+ the ſea, is another wall — ſtrength, which is carried round 
the end of the firſt, and forms the entrance into the port, where 


_ *ſhips ride with ſafety in the worſt of weather. The corpo- 


ration conſiſts of a mayor and fiſteen capital burgeſſes, (two of 
them being juſtices of the peace) and a recorder. It is built on 
the aſcent of a ſteep rock, tho the lower part in high ſpring- 
tides is often under water. The market is held on Friday. © 


Curioſties.] At Hermitage, à ſmall village about ſeven miles 
- near ſouth from Sherborne, they ſhew a large chaſm in the earth, 


4 * 
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Doꝛrſellure. . 
from © SORE ave.told that a conſiderable piece of ground a 
carried by. a kind of 2 5 ok uake, near forty rod, ko: the trees 
and hed u it. This happened on che 1 3th. of Tanuary 

I mo — N FA bury, 9 5 0 à toyyn of ſome note now, an 
28 1 ormerly, yet the inhabitants 75 $4 fo dear for their 
f ant ſituation, 8 ly, depnved of that neceſſary for, 
fe, the element © 4 r,. This they fetch from the neighbour-. 
ing manor of Gilling bar, about a . rue of a mile from the 


1205 7 bevel, of Nicholas. - As an acknowledge- 
PEPFAP Nv 0 great 5 ben d e the Harder Pare, WF the e 
Long and, C he Prize-Re/om, borro wing plate 
ap 1 127 this r to the amount of 1500 l. Wi with. 
eat ſolemnity 157 re ſent, with a calf's head and a pair of ; 
Fe to thelord of the 1428575 , Uſtributing bread and beer among 
people at the ſame time. This ceremony performed, the Prize 
beſam is returned , and with the ſame pomp carried back to the 
town. At Dorche/ter is plainly traced the Ickening-ftreet of the 
Romans. Cloſe by this road, about a quarter 0 RY mile ſouth- 
weſt from the town are the remains of an amphitheatre, whoſe area 

meaſures, the ſhorteſt way, about 1 140 o feet, and 220 the longeſt. 
The ground to the very ſkirt is ghed up both within and 
without, and the terrace round the top affords a pleaſant walk 
and-profpeft, It is called by the people ce who are en 
tirely ignorant af the ufc for which it was ar Wing- 
Feld Eagle, a little to the north-eaſt of Lime, v6 bored, i which 
was found a cavity like an oven, neatly dayed up on all ſides : 


in the midſt ſtond an urn filled with bones, but the heat of the 15 


aven, when firſt opened, was ſurpriſingly Sbeteen more 
urns, tho? nat in ovens, were found near e Kat From that 
N hs hrs ng om. a prodi- 
FN weſtward parallel with the ſhore . 
| 2 miles, leaving an inlet of water, in ſome places, near | 
a mile and a half braad. In the broadeſt part of this lake is a 
2 N at a ene WONG Ry _ ſe-- 


Noblemen's — ] Hal- Cali, 5 nine as nook "mY | 
Dorcheſter. —=Cranborn- Hnufe,, about 12 miles caſt from Shaftfbury, | 
belongs to the earl of Su/;flury.—Buckiand,. about ſeven miles: 
north from Dorcheſter. Ml inborn St. Giles, near 12 miles 'ealt-from 
ShaftÞury,. belongs to the earl of - Shaftsbyury.—Sherbourn Caſtle, 
non eee about . 1 enen % 
cheſt r. 6 


FNenarlable perſons. ] Dr. Thomas S that eminent phyſi: 
cian in king Char the Id's reign, was born in this county. 
| Wen as en built _= the juſteſt principles _ 2 
jm | --..C0 


* : "+44 


ö 3% . Durban. 


could. poſſibly be formed from the moſt ſucceſsful dice TY 
- moſt accurate obſervations, are deſervedly admit: L throughout” | 5 
© Furope.——Mr. George Turbervile, famous for his in queen 
Elizabeth's reign, was born at Whechchurch. —Dr. Dun Stil- 
Aug fleet biſhop of Worcefter, was born near Shaft:bury,—Mr. George 
Summers, à great adventurer at ſea, and who gave his name to 


the iſlands 


$ 1 
. 


„ Was a native of Lime. 


"Was FRY This county ſends twenty n to 5 


patliament, whereof two are knights of the ſhire, and two for 
each of the following towns : Dorchefter, Pool, Lime, Weymouth, 
| Melcomb-Re , (which, tho” united, each ſends two) Bridport, 
 Shaftsbury IF ariham, and C orfe-Coftle.. It lies in the dioceſe of 
Briſtol, 217 in the weſtern cireuit. It reckons 68 vicarages and 
248 pariſhes. It is divided into 28 hundreds, containing up- 


wards of 21,900 houſes, about e inhabitant, 3 and an area 
ot e acres. | 


„ 


* 
1 
1 
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DURHAM 


| . ＋ E b w ee 
N according to the earlieſt account, a part of the 


country inhabited by the Brigantes. Afterwards, when the Saxons 


became maſters of it, they gave the name of Deorbam or Dan 
helm to the chief town, to expreſs its ſituation on a hill ſurround- 


f ! 


ed by a river. Upon the eſtabliſhment of the Saxon W 


©  it'became a part of the kingdom of the Noribumbers, and when 


they were converted to Chriſtianity, it was beſtowed on St. Cutb- 
Bert, biſhop of k be and his ſucceſſors for ever. This was 
_ ratified ſucceſſively by the Danes and Normans, with the addi- 
tion of ſeveral privileges, and particularly that of being a Coun- 

ty Palatine; enjoying the ſame prerogatives within, as the king 
id abt bout the bounds thereof, with regard to forfeitures, &c. 


T hus it was a kind of ee ſubordinate to the crown. 


- Situation. ] It is Sounded on the north bp the river 9 W 
parts it from Northumberland, on the eaſt by the German ocean, 


on the weſt by part of Camberlazd and Weſtmoreland, and on the 
Huth by the river Tees, which divides it from Vartſbire. It mea- 
ſures from north to ſouth, about twenty-ſix miles, from eaſt to 
weſt near thirty, and in circumference about 107. The 12 855 of 
De! 1s 230 miles north from ns; 
25 4% 
- PR 2 5 15 The air is de ww tho mn 
in ene W n and — towards the ſea, 3 
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rm vapours mitigate che ity which generally attends the 


winter in a ſituation ſo far north. The ſoil likewiſe is very dif- 
ferent; the weſtern fide being mountainous and barren, Whereas 


the eaſtern, and ſouthern parts nearly reſemble the ſouth of En- 


gland, and are enamelled with beautiful meadows, rich. paſtures, 
- corn-fields and woods. But it is not che ſurface only to Which the - 
Inhabitants are beholden, for the bowels of the-earth well: reward 


their induſtry with immenſe quantities of coal, lead, and iron. 
Darlington is famous for linnen manufaQures, particularly Hacca- 


. 13 


F 5 
L 


. * * a 7 « . | % F 46 47 COR l * 2 10 22 15 1 . 
+. \Riwers.] The chief rivers are the Due, (concerning which, ſee - 


| Northumberland ) the Were, and the Teen. The Were nies in the 
_ weſtern part, and runs eaſtward till it comes to | Bifbop-Autland, 
where it turns northward ; then paſſing; by Durham in the ſame 
direction till it reaches Lampton, from whence it runs. eaſtward 
into the ſea at Sunderland. The Ter takes its riſe within three 


miles of the head of the Were, but edges away to che ſouthward, 


and Toriſbirr. 


c tee J The chief towns non; the city of Darkeas, Hart le 


pool, Stockton, Sunderland, Darlington, and Barnard"s-Caftle.. 


- Durham was pitched upon by the.monks of Lindisfarn, as a pro- 


per place to depoſit the body of St. Cuthbert in, and accordingly 
they built a ſmall oratory with wands and hurdles, about | od 


year of Cbri 995. . But in leſs than one hundred years more, a 
ſtately church-was begun by William de Careleph, and continued 


and finiſhed: by his ſucceſſors. / The city ſoon became very 2 
pulous, and in the time of Villiam the Conqueror was looked 
R 2 a place of great ſtrength, which was chiefly owing to its 

uation. on a ſteep hill, and almoſt ſurrounded by the river 
Mere. At preſent it contains fix pariſhes, has two 9 of ſtone 


over the river, and is governed by a mayor, twelve aldermen, and 


as many common-coneil men, a recorder, a town-clerk, c. Its 
pleaſant and healthy ſituation makes it much frequented by the 


ighbouring gentry; who with the prebends of the cathedral, 


n 
make the place look chearful, and money circulate better than 
could be otherwiſe expected, where there is no trade ſtirring. It 


has a plentiful market on Saturday. Th biſhop, as count pala- 


tine, appoints all officers of juſtice, and, before his prerogatives 

were abridged by Henry VIII. had a court of Chancery, Com- 
. mon-Pleas, iſſued | 

He is ſtill ſheriff-paramount, and his deputy is not obliged, like 


| other ſheriffs, to account with the Ex quer, but only with 
2 eee eee 


E 2 Cana. 


A „ 


out writs in his own name, and coined money. 


. deep pits calied'Hell-Kettles, 
. * by the; common people thought to have no bottom. Tbe meſt 
| " *probableopinion 35, that they are old coal pits, rendered uſeleſs by 
3 The withr Ning in them, about "thirty yards deep. At Obeſter 
wd the rent, now a Httle village (che formerly the reſidence of 


of the Dauißs wars) a very lacg 
"Imagine by the Romans, was © 

Sam, with which he 5 to _Y | 

© whereof he was abbot. F — in the year 1056.—At 


common falt. Neßbam, a fmall villa 


Kue ] At Oral edt; 
'6f * -water, "and, 


the Biſhops of Lindisfa r e of 113 years, in che time 
— many buried as it 18 

Egelrict biſhop of Dur- 
ic ee 


© Lanchefttr, another Tt village” at eight Die 6 north-weſt of 
Durban, have been © frequently found — — Roman inſcriptions, . 
Which, with its ſituation on Wark ng Arert, plainly evinces that it 


bs Was the Lonyovicunr of the Nis, b and contained ee publick 


bulldings, as temples, Palaces, quarters or ſoldiers, &c. cho“ 


no all buried under fubbiſn.— At Sbeal, a village near the 


mouth of the Tyne, and famous for its ſalt⸗ ans, was diſcovered 
"forme years ago à large Roman altar, which Dr. Lifter — 1-1 
to have been erected upon Caracalla's return from His 

| che Scots. —At Salt Water Haugb, about a mile and a balf 


above Durham, there is 3 is middle. of the river Vere, 


which, when nver 1s not with rains, bubbles up for 


125 e yards. It is as falt as brine, and upon'boiling*produces- 


"a falt, which though not quite ſo palatable, yet is/as uſeful as 
on the tirer Tees near 
Diulingion, remarkable for being the place where the biſhop is | | 
met w . -” the lord of the manor of 


fe - Sockburn Reps into che water and preſents a 'faulchion to him, 


as the emblem of his temporal — —NewiPs-Crofs, near Dar- 
bam, remarkable for the bloody fight in 1346; when Du vid Brute 


— king of Scotland, after he had ravaged rh far, was furiouſly en- 


- countered and taken priſoner by the carl FR Nortbumberland 


and Scromp archbiſhop* of Fort. e er of ar Seutel 


amy was cut to pieces on the ſpot. 


n . 


Noblemer's cart. Emley- -Caftle, My Ea Ber of Ds 
1 is a noble fear belon to the earl of Frarborough. — Hen- 
l belongs to the lor * 85 t Fauronberg.—Raby Caſtle. — 
8 BY Alland is a good old ſeat . ftuared pul 

e biſtop of ITS Fes p 


4 5 berſens. ] Venerable Bae," 9535 beſbre be r 


Holy orders had. carried arms, but upon retirin — the place of 


Eis nativity, called Jarrbau on the fiver Tyre, wes from 
me ſea p he ene arning 1 2 both 


himſe lf entirely to piety Wand fearn 


Þ = oy 


#5; 6 : 
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Wich be made ſo great a, progreGs,  as.to.daferve the 2 neration 
not only. of the age he hye in, of all that have Aucee 

to _—_ days He was bern in the: for 663. — Cuthbert, T. af ales 

biſhop of Dunbam born at I ache, of the antient i 
of Tenſtal on the edge of Lorhſbere, next river Tess, He 1 Was: - 
much reſpected for his is Bet and learning, exen. by. thoſe. who.des, 
prived him of his biſheprick at the. reformatian, Colonel Jas 
Lilburn, a great ſtickler againſt monarchical government tig ch 
vil Wars, who under ee name of colonel 1 — frightened Olaer 
Cromayel in the height G7 his 3 * FRE the Sanger, 8 
bee ns Murder a pa ee 


* particulars.}. The N 5 HE mw 7 — 
members to parliament ; viz. two Knights for the county, and tw . 
burgeſſes for Durham. "It lies in the dioceſe. of its own name, . 
and the northern circuit, as a county palatine it might 
have judges peculiar to itſelf, It contains 39 vicarages, 1.18 par 
Tiſhes, near 230 villages, 1 8 7, inhabitants. 

he principal fairs are theſe: At Barnard -Caftle on the 21ſt 
of 4 24 ab ta nn a hoe * * 400k 


7 
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Ness! agg the -earkeft accounts, che ft inhabi- | 

A tants of this county of whom we have.any Know-. 
edge, where the Trinobantes (or, as Ptolamy writes it, 7 rinoantes) "A 
who likewiſe occupied Middle/ex and part of Hersford/eire.... When 
the Saxons became maſters. of this part of et they gave it the 


f Eaſt-Seaxa or Taſteſarsſe m whence the 
berrowed Jew al wk — — Her. r 


Situation,] It ic bavnded on the north by che riuer- Sieg, which 
ſeparates it from Suffulk and. Cambrigdeſbira d the eaſt by the 
German ſea; on the —1 by Her 7 bees ang S mo 
the ſouth by the river Thames. meafures from eaſt 
About 47 miles, from north to ſouth. 4.3, aud in circumſeręn — 
150. Chelmsfora, ec derer my == 


Ealt from London. 


8 5 foil, commodities]. The air 5 this 8 in — i. | 
thought to be had; tho” in ſ me parts, viz. the weſtern and north 
ern, it certainly. deſerves. 4 better chayaRer, being in all probabi- 
| lity as healthy as Midale/ex and Surrey. The truth is che hun- 
2 . the reſt en D 
1 E 3 | | d 
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ty ſuſſers from their ill n ee e che rüitfolueſz rü | 


5 unwholefome ns. makes ſome wackgdes if any can be made, for 
 . the badneſs of the 


fertility, (tho? not equal to that of the Hundreds) eſpecially in the 
Rodings and Bubnſteds. About Saffron-Walden che ground after 
wo Fake? io bearing ſaffron, will bear good barley for eighteen years 


ithout wy manure, —'The — 4 is very plentiful, | 
ſaffron, fowl, $i, eſpecially oyſters. © Its 


Sling corn, catt 
chief manufactures are cloth, ſtuffs, particularly bays, Which are, 
at leaſt have been very lately, famous all over the world, and 
_ large eftates have been very fairly acquired by this valuable branch. 

of trade; which tho? at preſent . i it ſeems to droop a little, yet we 
hope to ſee it once more flouriſh, and . 5010 as _ Poe of 
| money as ver into the kingdom, | _>e 


iber. ] The principal rivers are che 7, EO (Gor which hs 


A Gs Stour, Lea, Coln, Black-Water and C belmer.— The 


Stour, as has been ſaid, is the northern boundary of the county, 
auc falls into the German ſea at Harwich.” The Lea on the weſt 
fide” falls into the Thames. below Stratford. The Blacl- Mater 


runs through the heart of the county, and paſſing by Chelmsford, 


where it is joined by the Chelmer, to Maldon, from thence it runs 
into the German ſea. Between theſe two Iaft, the Srour and the 
'Chelmer, runs the Coin by Halſed to Colcheſter, and ſo into * 
fame ſea. All of them abound with moſt ſorts of fiſh, *, 


- Chief towns] The princip U towns are Chelmsford; Colcheſter, 
| Malden Harwich, Burn Hatfield, Rumford, 1 B 
+ Chelmsford, ſo called from the Ford over the river Cbelner. bs 
Feſt began to make ſome figure in the reign of Henry I. for about 
Wat time Maurice bilhop of London built a bridge here, which 
brought the road this way, that before had lain through Wratle. 
In the reign of king John it became one of the beſt 9 5 in the 
on county. At preſent, as it is nearly the center of the county, and 
a lying: in the 2 road to Londen, it is much frequented both b 
travellers and the — 9 — N. for tranſacting all buſi- 


* 
a 
4 4 


neſs which regards chis Sean. ut for all this, it fi nch N 


— . 1 point b grand does wich fed 
- Colehefter in of gran our; as it does to anti- 
_ It is generally-ſuppoſed that not only this town, but alſo 
the river Cola, which runs through part of it, took their names 
from a colony planted here from London. As to what the inha- 
bitants boaſt concerning Helen, the mother of Conſtantine, (viz. 
that ſhe Was the ks ry of Coel duke of that place) till; ſome 
better proofs be alle than what have been hitherto urged, 


Paas 


very n * way * e and ſtrengthened ich 
8 85 


air: and in the higher lands we find great 


beg leave to r= our aſſent.” During the Daniſb wars it 


* 
* 


/ 


"na > firong caſile by. aa "yen #4 the Elder, ſon to. 2 
oy the late civil wars, it held out for the king a long 7 
and was at laſt reduced by famine to ſurrender at diſcretion. The 


marks are ſtill viſible. It is pleaſantly ſituated on the aſcent af 


a hill, well watered, and very” populous, having no leſs than 
eight pariſhes within the walls, — many —— In the 
beginning of this century the inhabitants are ſaid to have made a 
return 52 0,0091. weekly in caſh for bays and ſays, which were 
much uſl fed in both Old and Neau Spain. The corporation confiſts 
of a mayor, aldermen, recorder, and town-clerk. The market: 
days are V Ledugſdays, Fridays, and Lern Fart of the Lee. 
Head 3 inn is an old Raman edifice. NI 10 
; Malian, the antient Camalothuate of the Sa {thoup other 
laces have been erroneouſly aſſigned for that colony) where che 
emperor. Claudius ſettled the veterans of the fourteenth legion, 
call ed Gemina Martia FVigrix: Mr, Salmon will have it to be the 


famous Villa Fauſtius, which others as confidently place at St. S4. 


_ mundsbury in Suffolk.” Before this, it had been the royal ſeat of that 
renowned Britiſ king Cunobeline, whoſe coins have been fre- 
duently dug up here. This firſt Roman colony in Britain met 
with a ſevere fate; for it was beſieged, taken, and ranſacked by 


that great woman queen Boadicea, in revenge for the cruel ce | 


nities her family and country had undergone. - Here 
no leſs than 70,000 of the Ramas forces and, allies.” 
did not diſcourage the Romans from repairing the town as — 
as the chance of war had put it in their power. In the Saxon 


8 Heptarchy, it had Edward be Elder for à benefactor as well as 


Colcbeſter. By means of its haven a pretty good trade 2 for- 
ward in ſea-coal, with which it ſupplies the greateſt part of the 
county; and in corn, which it ſends. to Landen. The govern- 
ment of it is veſted in the two bailiffs, aldermen, ſteward, re- 
corder, &c. The market is on Saturday. Some time ago a gold 
coin * found here, having Nero on one ae and eee 
the other. 

Hlarauich, well known to all thoſe who 8⁰ to Flanders book 27 


land, the packet boats for thoſe parts being ſtationed here. It is 
fituated on the mouth of the Stour, where in the year 884, the . 


Saxons and Danes eng in a ſea-ſight. It has very good con- 
veniences for building 17 


this town are of clay, but petriſied to ſuch a degree of hardneſs 
as to equal ftone. See Curiofities.] , The corporation conſiſts of 


a mayor, 8 aldermen, 24 capital burgeſſes, — a PII © 0 £20 


market i 1s kept on Tae d Ware aw 


\ 1 At Layton (formerly an old Rowen ſtation cates 
b Darolitum, from whence 3 it takes its preſent name) urns have been 
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ps, even men of war, and is à place f 
ſtrength both by nature and art. The walls and pavement. of 


- E 


often dug ap, containing aſhes; coals, and pieces of bones. Val. 


un, Ale, built by king Harold, and where his body was buried : 


b his mether, who obtained" it of the Conqueror after much in- 
Treaty.” He had no other monument than à plain grave-ſtone 
With this infcription; Harold infelix 5 Some workthen in queen 
Elkzaberh's reign accidentally found the coffin, Near bon, 
about three miles north-eaſt from Saffon- Mulden, are four bar- 
rows, or pyramidieal hills, ere&ed by Cane the Dane, in me- 


mory of the laſt battle fought here between him and Fm, 


 Tronfide, in which the” latter loft his army and moft of che nobility 
attending him. At Baß Tilbury are ſeveral ſpacious caverns 1 


out of the chalk cliff. The moſt probable opinion concerning 


them, ts; that they were a kind of granaries for preſerving corn, 


which were much in uſe among the Germans, as we find in Taci- 
rus, from whom the Fug lie Saxons learned this method. — Near 
 Copgeſpal, ten miles welt of Colche/er, was diſcovered a yial con- 


tanning a lamp, covered with à Roman tile, near fourteen inches 


in diameter, behdes ſeveral urns, &c. wich aſhes and bones. One 


of them teſembling coral, was inferibed Coctilli M. to the Manes 


of Obeillur, from whom perhaps the town derives its preſent 


yame.—Berween the town: of Harwich and the Beacon there iſſues 


_ ent of the cliff a fpring of clear water, Which petrifics a bluiſh clay 
dn which it falls. This elay thus hardened is uſed by the people 


Sen in the repoR 


Lorna mention no leſs than three worthies in the ſpace of 500 


= 


7 ames, when it overflowed near 500g acres of land. Ae ten 


Perry. In the hundreds of Zfex, or marſny grounds, the far- 
mers drive a ſort of trade in wives; for if they can wheedle any 
woman born and bred in the uplands, to marry and ſettle with 
them, they are pretty ſure of ſeeing her at reſt in a year at far- 
theſt. Thus ſome of them have gone through a courſe of ten or 


= - zen 5 wives very comfoxtably.—At Rochford, in the hundreds, 


on 
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tory of the Royal Society. At Dummoab Parva, 
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on Kh MOSK dell Sas lord of the honour of Ralelgh, Law 


| beſs Court, on the Wedne/day morning next after Michavineas, at 


* 


cock-crowing. The ſteward and ſuitors whiſper to each other; 
they are not alli 


owed fire nor candle; a piece of coal ſupplies the 


place of pen and mk and he who owes ſervice to the court, and 


does not attend, forfeits double the rent for every hour. Camb- 
den ſays, this attendance is a puniſhment impoſed on the tenants 
for ha met at the like unſeaſonable hour; in a conſpi 8 
againſt their lord. At Cheſter ford, about four miles north of 
alden; four and twenty — ir were diſcovered the ruins * 

a Roman city. The foundation of the walls take in x compals er 
about fifty acres. The foundation of a Roman temple is vE 
fible. To conclude this article, we ſhall only mention, that Effex” 
values itſelf for having given, in little more than 00 — * | 
lord mayers th the” of Linden. I Fug 


— AHF 5 ee 7 
Chelmsford. Havering, about three miles north from Rumford.— 
Leigh's Priory, about ſeven miles north from Chelmsford.—St. 


7 


5 60555 about fourteen miles fouth-weſt from Har wich. Man- 
ſtead, upon the edge of Epping 


Foreft, the deſervedly admiited feat 


of the earl of His — Na-eftoke belongs to the earl of peat | 
— Audley-End, near Walden, a ſtately edifice belongin | 


of Suffolk. — Maalſbam- Hull, near fort Pans 3 bete, three 
miles from Burt. cod, is 2 ſeat of lord Petre e bes Gant 


Fee 8 Hugh de N _ accompanied War oY 
the Holy Land, and there, beſides other exploits, flew a lion. 
Sir Jobn Aw towel a tanner's ſon, was preſſed for a ſoldier un- 
der Edward III. acquired great honour in the wars in Frame. 

rom thence he — into Fn ly, and in the ſervice of the ſtates 
of Florence he acquired fo much renown by his courage and con- 
duct, that Se duke of Milan, thought him a proper m teh 
for his daughter; and after his deceaſe, the Florentiner raised a fins 
equeſtrian ſtatue, and a noble monument to his „under 
the name of Giovane de Acuto.— Dr. en Dovr, much ad- 
mired for his eloquence in preaching, by queen Eliedbeth.—Dr. 
William Harvey, famous for that uſeful diſcovery of the cireula - 
tion of the blood. Mr. John Ray, clay for his indefati- 


ble ſearch into nature, and particularly for his Kill in 0 
aved a retired ftudious life near — e | 


Various hel. Eher fends eight e to N 7 
VIZ. two Lolghes for . rg burgeſſes for each £ as :N 
following towns, Colchefter, Harwich,” and Maldon.—It Yes in the 
divceſe of Londox and the home circuit. It contains 125 vicar- 
* 415 pariſhes, and n K — % 
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"ah ceſter, which the antient Britons, called 2 
IF "the Fair Gier's kom this the Romans formed their Glewum, and 
3 — from thence the Saxons derived Gleauce/er, the origin of the pre- 
= ſent name Clauceſter, een pronounced Gleſer. The 8 
. tants of this tract were under the dominion of the Cattieuchlani or 
1 Cati velani; the land itfelf was diſtinguiſhed by the appellation of 
| Doe among the Britons, which — — the richneſs of the ſoil. 
Z From Dofu the Romans borrowed the Dobuni, a name they gave 
do then nes: el pod the. ien dae of 
UNA ve eee Hoo Ji: 2 5 
Situation.] t ons on the — upon n on n the : 
caſt upon Warwickſhire, Oxfordſbire, and Berkſhire; on the weſt 
upon Herefordſhire and Monmauthſoire.; and on the ſouth upon 
; — _ Wiltfire — Jemen ſenſbire. It mèaſures in length from north-eaſt 
: | to ſouth-welt near fifty-fix miles, in breadth. from ſouth-caſt to 
; - north-weſt about twenty three, and in circumference near one 
hundred and fifty. The city of N is a So 
WB north-weſt from Landon. * „ 
vl 


| "br dk. commodities.] To == POT in . 85 air, 
_ foil, and commodities of this county, we mult conſider them un- 
8 der the three following diviſions, viz. Coteſwould, the Vale, and 
N the Foreſt of Dean, The firft is the hilly part of the county next 
: _. to #; arwickſture, Oxferdfaire, and Berkſhire. The air is ſome 


— 


— does jr yy IT 
* 


. Warp. bat very heafthy, and tho' the lands are not very fertile in 
, corn, yet they matze amends in the number, of ſheep which feed 
85 here. Phe Val includes both ſides of the river Sewern, and is 
very fertile, eſpecially in rich paſtures... Here is made the cheeſe 
which; next ae Chebire, is much eſteemed all over Exgla 
The air is fo mild ewen in winter, that it ſeems: to be in er 
climate from Corefworld. he Foreſt of Dian, which borders 
upon 10 0 g and Monmoxeh/bire, is fruitful both in paſture | 
and Hllape;*irbears as firie oaks as any part of Englandcan ſhew, | 
0 and has very rich mines of iron and coal; It was reckoned For- 
: merly to contain 30,000 acres, but at reſent i it ĩs reduced to much 
narrower bounds? ſu chat in general this county may be truly ſaid 


| ——_— do abound with aI-meceſaries* for life; as corn, wool, iron and 
Ec.” 1 . N N Os; 8. chief manufacture 
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Gleuciftrrſtire!f "yd. 


18 chwathing, which, before the French began to trick us out of 
part of this buſineſs,” by ſmuggling our Wool, has been known. 
to return $00,000). per ann. Tt was from the Corefruonld 


that the fine Spani/hwool comes ori cars _— Kare Richard I. (fome:- a 


ſay Ne ch EtivardT. J NR a yo reed to: wand xf 


king 0 "Spain. F n 
| a 2 MEL x a 
Nil Its i ye nf rivers, ö — 
what moſt peculiarly belongs to this eounty, is the noble tiver 
Severn, which takes its riſe in Monrgumeryſeire (as we hall ſee i — | 
its proper place) and enters this county à little above 8 
from hence running near 5 by Glouceſter it empties i 
into the Ly channel. By the antrent Brizons it was called: 
Halfren, and Sabrina by de — The tide flows as high as 
Fetbtenbury; which, following the courſe of the river, is near 
ſeyenty miles. A little below dee ue. it reſembles'a ſea more 
than a river, whoſe tide of flood pours omg Suge 1h ſuch i 3 
ofity, that it comes ina roll — — near 


is called the Boar, formerly known” by the name of more t 


But what is ſtil} more remarkable, 1 is, that the tides are hi 


one, year at the full moon, and the next at the change. In the, 


ſame variation the height of the day and night tides 1s regulated. 


| __ Plenty: of excellent pov 71 WT _ 2 * are RO 


in this river. | 


a 


bier to FONT: 1 cute, bine, (prononnced 2 and 1 | 


dll 


mg a has 3 its name from its fair Been on a Sire il. 1 
The Romans placed a colony here, as à curb on the excurſions of 


the S/lures, on the other ſide of the river #he. The Saxons-got 


poſſeſſion of it about the year 570, ſoon after which it became a 
part of the kingdom of Mercia. In the Daniſb wars it was made 


famous by the furious combat in this neighbourhood, between 
the Saxon king Edmund Tronfide, and the Daniſb general Canute, 
when no leſs than England was the prize they fought for. | Richard 
the IIId. made this city a county, in conſideration of its having 


born the title of Duke of Gloucefter before he acquired the crown. 


In king Charles the It's time it held out a long ſiege with great 
obdtinacy againſt its ſovereign; for which at the — it was 
ſtripped of its walls and ſome privileges. As to its preſent ſtate, 


it is pretty well built, having a ſtone bridge over the Seh, and 


a venerable old cathedral, whoſe cloyſters in particular are very 
beautiful, being in the nile of King's College Chapel in 8 
bridge.” It is governed by a mayor, twelve aldermen, and t 

four common-council'men. - Beſides theſe; it has a — 
ho is commonly a nobleman) a recorder, ſword-bearer, &c. with 
4 S IPEN RTE YR of maintenance. It has a large 


2 * | ; — * 
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| dt | 
to the river, and before ſo much of the forign 6 wade trade mas 
pope to Briffel; its: ſhare in that was conſidera 0 
"There are ——ů— tho bat fix paxiſh-< 
_ manket-days are Wedne/days and Saturdays. 
» Cirenceſter; or Cicgſter, takes its name from the. river Ge | 
(which paſſing by it, runs into the Thames at Cricklade in Mili. 
Fire) and the Saxon word Coffer a caſtle. It was of great note 
among the antient inhabitants of Britain, the metropolis of 
che bee which account the Romans called it Corinium Do- | 
 bunorum. wales, of it then much ſurpaſſed its preſent cir- 
xference an? aro from the ruins ſtill very viſi- 
— —— elds, to ſay nothing of the chequered ave-! - 
ments, marbles, &c. found every where about it. The a 
became maſters of it after defeating: three Britiſh princes — c 
Deorbam in the ye 3 After them the Mercians, and then 
——— has ſuffered very much in WANING 
wars, and at preſent is far inferior to what it has former! 
been. It is governed by two high- conſtables and fourteen war 
men. The market-days are Monday for all ſorts o e 


and Friday for wool, ep nee ogg 7h it is * 1 . 
e eee ; 


Cases, At Weod:Cbefer, nine 0 ſouth of A was 
in the year 1722 a curious Roman pavement of Moſaic. - 
work. It is of a conſiderable extent, and repreſents birds and 
beaſls in their proper colours; the whole ornamented with great 
variety of devices, and executed in a beautiful manner.—Art. - 
a lictle village on the banks of the Sewers, ten miles 
below Gloxcefter} there is a family whoſe firname is Knight, di- 
finguiſhed for many generations by having five fingers and a 
thumb on each hand.—Pen-Park-Hole, about three miles from 
2 next the Severn, has a narrow rocky deſcent to it about 
ds deep; after which it 8 into a cave ſeventy- five 
long and forty-one broad. The Briſtol diamonds are found 
on a high rock on the e hn next the Avon, The 
bottom of the rock real value, viz. 2 het 
medicinal ſpring famous — cures in the diabetes, and all eal- 
culous —— Near ĩt is a cold ſpring much eſteemed.— In 
the of the manor houſe of Viciwar, about twelve miles 
| of Bri/tul, grows a remarkable cheſnut- tree, which mea - 
fures nineteen yards in. circumference, It is ſuppaſed to have 
— in the reign of king Jeu, ann. 12 16.—In the pariſh 
f Fairford, — eight — eaſt of Cirencefter, is that 
beautiful collection of painted glaſs, which Mr. Johr Tame mer- 
chant of Landun took in 'a prize ſhip deſigned for Rome in 
Henry the VIIth's reign, and placed it | after building the 
| A — "The | 


TEST, 


* 


- 8 
windos, twenty-eight in number, are all ales, 4c 
contains the hiſtory of the Old, but more particularly the New 
"Teſtament. The * are the famous Albert Durer's, and ſome 

- of the figures and drapery ſo well done, that, in the 

. anger of fir Anthony Yandyke, the pencil itſelf can ſcarer equal 

them. The aſtrortes, or ſtar- ſtones (ſo. called from their ports 


Which —.— the figure of a ſtar) are found in this ot. 


They are of a greyiſh colour, and move when put into wincgar. 
At — ſucteen miles ſouth-weſt from Gloucefer, was dil- 
covered, not long ſince, a chequered pavement near fifteen feet 
and a half in breadth, and eighteen and a half in length; it is 
8 compoſed of cubical deen of different colours, ſtrongly cemented 
together in a beautiful variety. The medicinal-waters at Gel- 
tenham are much frequented. They were at firſt taken notice of 
from large flocks of pigeons frequenting them with great e 
neſs, Experience has ſhewn that they are highly beneficial in all 
inflammatory caſes, We muſt not: omit to remark, that tro of 
_ the great Roman ways lye through this county. The firſt is the 
' * Foſ6-evay, Which enters at Stowe, and leaves it at Tetbury.; the 
: wt wh Irmin-freet, OT ä and . 16d: 


= (Crietlade'i in Wikre. 


| ' Noblemew's feats. Great: 5 ——— 33 
| n een Briſtol.— Bertiey-Caſtle, twelve miles ſouth from Glas- 

„the ſeat of che earl of Bertley. Caurſe· Cnurt, near Tewktj- 
| e, belongs to the earl of Coventry. Stoa, thirteen miles eaſt 


from Gloucefter, belongs to the earl of .Srafford.—Cambien: Houſe, 


about eighteen miles north-eaſt of Glaucgſter, belongs to the cart 
of Gainsborough.,—At Cirenceſter, lord Narhurſt has a ſine ſent.— 
-Sandy-Well, near Cheltenham, the feat: of lord. Harrfamd.Higb- 
Meadows, near Monmouth, belongs to lord Gage. Over. 


Norton, | 
belongs to the lord viſcount Say and 9 5 hs ape "ave ry | 


lade, belongs to lord Weymouth. 


Remarkable perſons. Sit William Wintowr, a viceadmira tas — 


reign of queen Rliaaberh, famous for his expl the Spa- 
ni ardt. 3 Sal, called. Da&or —— Lark 3 
-Stornhold, one of the verſiſiers of the Pſalms. Lord chief gaſ- 


tice Hale. The family of 4thyng of Sapentan, of which for up- 


wards of 300 we” que one or more have preſided in ſome court of 
quticature.—Thomasr Bright, in the year 1708, was 130 years ald: 
had his eye-ſight and was able to walk about. J Guillim, 


whoſe book 2 heraldry is much eſteamed. Jobs Oldham the 
poet. — John Trewija, who tranſlated che mihle and Polychronicon | 

into Engliſb, to the latter he added a continuation- Le died 
d I e TO We e e 


12 


— 


62 3 e | | | 
and CC im. 
: pence 8 1 

: 2 & 


ih : Fardins partveelars. } Clnceferoire ſends 8 nas; to * 
{> e two knights for the ſhire, and two burgeſſes for each 
of the following boroughs, Gloucefter, Cirenceſter and T. ewkesbury. 
It hes in che dioceſe of Glauceſter, and the Oxford circuit. It con- 
tains 96 vicarages, 280 pariſhes, and upwards of 1200 villages. 
The diviſion is into 21 hundreds, Pros co about 26,760 houſes, 
d. — N N Tan _— e b | 
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| 18 county; tho! called. 3 5+ Prager the 
| county of Southampron. ' Before Cæſar's expedition 
a Britain had been expelled theſe parts by the Belge, a people 
of Germany, whoſe original deſign This they landed, was only 
to plunder and carry off the ſpoil; but finding this country ſo 
much better than their own, they drove out the antient inhabitants 
- and ſettled here. Afterwards when the Remant, in the time of the 
emperor Claudius, were determined to annex this ifland to the 
reſt of their dominions, Plautius and Vaſpatianur, who command- 
ed the legions, found it a very hard taſk to ſubdue this part of 
the country. The Saxon, in the ſame manner met with 2. brave 
 irefiſtance here, but at laſt becoming maſters of it, they divided 
the country of the Belgæ into the three ſhires of Somer/er, Wilts, 
and Hampiunſbire. The Danes likewiſe felt the effects of the in- 
ra wars courage; for.tho? at firſt they pillaged all this « country, 
ay ws eftroyed Mincbeſter, yet Ojric earl of Hampton, aſ- 
* brow by the people of Beriſbire, encountered and defeated the 
| e ee who left all Wen booty behind them. 


Situation. The oath fide of Hampſhire 3 is 8 by Bok 
; the eat by Surrey and Saen; the weſt by Wiliſpire and 

- eee and the ſouth by the Britiſb channel. Southampton, 

| _ ſhire-town, is diſtant 60 miles ſouth-caſt from Londos. TT 


* foil, commudities. J The air is mild and ens, yet i it 
muſt be allowed that a ſmall part, viz. the low grounds next the 
fea, is ſubject to the ſea vapours, but without the bad effects they 
 oftet have in other countries. The ſoil is rich, and the country 
_ {affords plenty of corn, cattle, wool, wood, iron, honey, bacon, 

and great abundance of fiſh. Their ſheep. are remarkably 
both as to their fleſh and wool ; their honey, except that which is 
gathered 


— 


e Re, a large price, and "evoke be 


ſt in * The chief manufaQtures are ons Mom ſtuffs, and 


hows cloth. | 


E vers. ] The chief i rivers wy are not very + Marge) 
| e the 7%, the Steabre, the Hiebing, &c. The Abos enters his 
county at Charford, and running ſouthward by ' Ringword, dif- 
charges itſelf into the ſea below Chrift-Church. The Teft riſes in 
the northern part of Hampſhire, and runs allo ſouthward, formi 


* 1 * 1 
9 F434 & 
" 
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ſeveral iſlands at Seobe- Bridge: then paſiing by Rumſey, i fall in 


to that arm of the ſea call Soutbampron- ater.” | 
Chi of towns; The principal towns are Southampron, Winches, 


Pre try Petersfield, 5 relbridge Chrifi-Church, en en Wi bit ATE 


church, Ringawood, Bafingfloke, and Alresford. \ 
Southampton, thought to be the Clau/entum of the Romans, and 


was often the royal ſeat of the Daniſh kings. Here it was that 


Canute, to ſhame hiscourtiers out of their nauſeous flattery, placed 


his chair at low water-mark, forbiddi — the tide to flow upon his 


land; but, being diſlodged by the fl his ſycophants could no 
longer blaſphemouſly ſuggeſt to him that his power was more than 
human. The French landed here to make a diverſion whilſt Ea. 
ard III. was in France, and burnt it to the ground, but it was 


ſoon rebuilt.” In queen Elizabeth's. time it was in a flouriſhing 


condition, many rich merchants reſiding in it. But it has 
dually decayed ever ſince, and at preſent has but little trade left, 


except the importation of wines, particularly from Portugal. The 


ſtreets are large, the principal one, which extends down to the 


dock, meaſures fix furlongs in length. It is a county in itſelf, 


governed by a mayor, nine juſtices, a ſheriff, two bailiffs, and 
twenty-four common- council men. Its markets are very plenti- 


ful, and contribute not a little to ſapport er 3 n afe oy 


held on Tueſdayt, Thurſdays, and Fridays. 


Winchefter, the chief city of the Belge; by Prolomy roy 4 


ninus it is called Vrnta Belearum.” The "Britons Glled it Car © 


Gwent, and the Savon, Winanefter. As to, the origin of the 


name Venta, from whence all the reſt are derived; Leland accounts 
very rationally for it from the ſituation, which is upon a White 


chalky land, G wen 7 ng Whue. The date of its firſt builds = 


ing is fixed at nine h years before our Saviour's nativity. 
In the time of the Romans it was a place much frequented, ſome 
ſay by reaſon of the looms which were worked here on the pri- 

vate account of the emperors. The Weft Saxon ki frequently 
reſided here, and after the Norman' conqueſt, we and ſeveral im- 
portant affairs tranſacted in this eity. King Charles II. Was ſo 


charmed with the delightful country which ſurrounds it, that he 
began a ſtately MN on the ſouth fide of the Welt Gate, Wierer 
\ the 


* 


A Win 


„ 


wards of 200,000 e en e when that ig e and 
0 


the revolution, which ſoon followed put a ſtop to this deſign. In 


former days they reckoned no leſs than thirty-two pariſh churches, 


iam 'of H7 


Which at preſent are reduced to fix. The cathedral, a venerable 
©: fabrick, was ſeveral ages building, and at laſt finiſhed by Mil- 
—— gh ſhall have occaſion to mention here- 


_ " after... The choir ſeats, che biſhop's . — the font, che altar, 
Ae. a all carious. in their Kind. The many antient . 


ments here, ſhew. how much this place has been regarded in for 


mer ages. — The buildings in the town, like the "cathedral, tho” 


not very magnificent, yet from their air of antiquity have a vene- 
"5 able a arance; the ſtreets are and neat, and the ſub- 


urbs wi t the walls large, ſo t it meaſures. from eaſt to 


weſt a mile. In the ſouth ſuburbs ſtands the college which the 
eat William of Wickham, biſhop of this ſee. in king Edward the 


4's time, built here to promote learning, knowing by expe- 


_ Tience ho much the Want of it is prejudicial to the greateſt na- 


and. maintains à warden, ten fellows, two maſters, ſeventy ſcho- 


lars, three chaplains, three clerks, an organiſt, ſixteen choriſters, 


dual genius: It is a Kind of ſeminary; to New Colle, Oxford, - 


c. Not far from hence is Sr. Craſſes, an hoſpital for 3 


brothers, with a daily allowance of bread and — for poor tra · 
vellers.— The corporation 45 governed by a mayor, al men, 


recorder and common-conncil.  'There are two plentiful markets 


on Weane/dey and Saturday. 
Peortſimont h owes its riſe to the decay of Port Peri (Porchefter,) 


BE which. in the time of the Romans was a ſea-port reat note. But 


the harbour being almoſt abandoned by the yr Ay ng e inhabitants, 


what is, the (greateſt part, removed into the little iſland/of Bale 


and built che town of Portſimousb, which, from the maritime af 
fairs tranſacted here, eſpecially in time of war, is a very — 
lous place, notwithſtanding the ſituation and conveniences are 


but indifferent. It was burnt by the French in the reign of 


Richard II. but ſoon after the inhabitants took an ample ven- 


geanee on their enemies. For the French appearing upon their 


oaſt about fix years afterwards, the Pertſiuuih men, inſtead of 


— their landing, ſailed out to meet them, and took and de- 


all their . ſhips. — Encourage by this ſucceſs, about 
_ IwO-yEars * 


burnt gr ſunk ſeveral — It was here that George Villiers duke of 
— Bs the vourite of king Charles I. was ſtabbed 
by Felion, when was upon the point of making a deſcent on 


10 — corporation is governed by the mayor, i 
recorder, bailiffs; and common- council. The market is held * 


Thunſday and Saturday, where proviſions, notwithſtan din 
by beg of | 


—_ of the;country about it, bear a great price, 


* 


ls, they viſited the French in their turn, and 


Se er te ge 


wild beaſts might range more at-large for this prince's diverſion; 
and three of his poſterity came to untimely ends on this very 


ſtreights they are often put to in diſpoſing of the mayoralty., « 


* I 


/ : 
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the great concourſe of ſeamen and foldiers... The ifortifications - 


are es nes and improved according to. the modern method; 
the docks both wet and dry, ftore-houſes, &c. very compleat; and 


the whole ſecured by a ſufficient garriſon, under the eommand'of 
the n or his deputy. The haven is capable of containing 


a thouſand fail of the largeſt ſhips. The indifference of” the 


ſituation of Porr/mouth and tome other inconveniences, are over- 


ballaneed by the great trade (carried on here. However, as the 
town, by reaſon ef its works, will not admit of much en . 
ment, a large ſuburb, or rather new- town, is begun on the ad- 


1 Ea heath, which bids fair to outſtrip the old town, as it feels 
s Of | 


the inconyeniences inſeparable from Portfmouths: | + 
Curigſities.] At Ferding-Bridge, thirteen miles weſt from Sourk- 
ampten, is an old camp 0n-Geds-Hi/l,.. overgrown with oaks. 
The ſteepneſs on one fide and the double trench on the other 
muſt have made it a place of ſome ſtrength.— Nea Foreſt; fo: cal- 


led, tho? now 7 years old, is famous both for the eruel and ty- 


rannical devaſtation committed by William the Conqueror here, 
and the ſevere ſtrokes of Divine vengeance on his ——_ For 


no leſs thirty-ſix mother-churches were deſtroyed, and the miſe+ 


rable inhabitants belonging to them ſent to beg their bread; that 


ſpot.— Stoch bridge muſt not be forgot, by reaſon of the great 


This high office has been known to be delegated to the oſtler of 
an inn, the maſter of it carrying the auguſt .mace before his owW]n 
ſervant.— Alreifurd, which about a century ago was in ſuch a 
flouriſhing condition as not to have any pariſh poor, has ſince 


that period been three times burnt to the ground. Ba/jas-houſe 


is famous for che loyal and gallant behaviour of Job marquis of 
Winche/ter, who very readily made a fortreſs of his noble palace 


in the troubles of king Charles I. Cromivell upon taking the houſe - 
by ſtorm, which for a long time had baffled all the efforts of the 


| Parliament forces, firſt pillaged and then burnt it. The booty 


was ſo great, that a private ſoldier got 300 J. in maney.,—Silce/+. 


ter, on the north-edge of the county, now only a farm-houſe and 
- church, is the remains of the celebrated Vindonum of the Romaine, 


and the Caer Segont of the Britons, The walls are two Talian miles 
in circumference, and are ſtill the moſt entire perhaps of any that 
are left of the old Roman empire. Upon the ſea-coaft of this 
county, they have a particular method of fencing againſt the 
incroachments of the tides, which 1s by laying NG of ſea-ore, 


| Whoſe flender, yet ſtrong filaments, are more durable than even 


walls of ſtone: 


. 
. 
* Sa 
; 
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-  Noblemen's 15 5 Baſing Henſe, about fix miles north of Aon, 


is the ſeat of the duke of Belion.— As is alſo 45bor/on near Alres- 
_— F Fe. 


\ 


£66 The The of Wight. 8 
. ' ford.—Rockborn-Houſe, fifteen miles weſt from Sour hampton.— Hurſt 


, borne, near Andover. —Farnberough-Place belongs to the earl of + 


Angleſea. Tt ftands in the north-eaſt corner of the county.— 


The earl of Peterborough has a fine ſeat near Southampton.—Eade- 


forth. borauel, about three miles ſouth of Andover, belongs to 
Nemar table perſons] Ojric, earl of Southampton, who twice over- 


_ threw the Dares in pitched battles. —Beawis, earl of Southampton, 
. Whoſe great e (if the ſword at Arundel-Caſtle be his, he 


muſt have been 2 indeed) and martial enterprizes have occa- - 


fioned ſo many fabulous ſtories, that his real worth is loſt in ro- 


mance. John, marquis of Finchefter, famous for his loyalty and 


ſufferings for the royal cauſe in the civil wars. William of Wick- 
bam, biſhop of Winchefter, already mentioned. Sir Thomas Lake, 
ſecretary of ſtate in the reign of king James I. It is ſaid he could 
write, diate, and diſcourſe all at once with great accuracy.—Sir 


Jobs Wallop landed in Normandy with only eight hundred men, 


and burnt twenty-one towns.—Thomas Coauper, D. D. author of 
the Theſaurus Linguæ Romane & Britannice.—Colonel Norton of 
Southawick, ſix miles from Port/mouth, famous among other things 
for his ftrange will, by which he bequeathed a very large eſtate, 
both real and perſonal, to the poor, hungry, thirſty, &c. to the 
end of the world. 9 5 . 


© > Parieus particulars.} Hampſhire ſends twenty members to parlia- 


ment; two knights for the ſhire, and two burgeſſes for each of the 15 
following towns: Southampton, Vincheſter, Portſmouth, Petersfield, 
Stockbridge, Cbriſ- Church, Lymington, Whit-Church, and Andover. 


Alt lies in the dioceſe of Vincheſter, and in the weſtern-circuit. It 
numbers ſeventy-ſeven vicarages, 253 pariſhes, and 1062 villages. 
Its diviſion is into thirty-three hundreds, containing about 26,850 
' * houſes, and 134,200 inhabitants. The area of the county is com- 
puted at 1,312,500 acres. | 5 5 5 - 
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The Ihe f WIGHT. 


| C HIS: iſland, as it lies contiguous to Hampſhire, is generally 
deſcribed after that county. The antient Britons called 
It Gaith; to the Romans it was known by the name of Ye&is or 


Peda; but the Saxons gave it the name of Vibt. It is diſtant 


about fix miles from Porz/mouth ; but the weſtern point is not above 
2 mile from Hur/t-Caftle. Like England, it has undergone great 
variety. of revolutions, commonly ſharing the ſame fate. Nature 
has fortified it on moſt ſides with rocks and ſands, and 3 
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theſe are wanted, art has ſupplied the deficiency, with. caſtles, - 
forts, and block-houſes. The air is pleaſant and healthful, nei- 
ther is the ſoil wanting on its part to contribute to make the 
place highly agreeable: for it abounds with corn, paſture, fiſhy: 
and fowl both wild and tame; fo that nothing ſeems wanting but 


wood, with which it is ſupplied from Hampſbire. It is remarked, 
t lat one year's. crop will amply ſuffice the inhabitants with pro- 
viſions for ſeven years, This 25 fertility enables them to ex- 
port corn to England and elſewhere. The river Newport almoſt 
divides the iſland, running from ſouth to north. On it ſtands, 
near the center of the iſland, the town of Newport, a large po- 
pulous borough about five miles from the ſea. The market for 
the iſland is held here on Vedneſdays and Saturdays.” It is govern- 
ed by a mayor, &c. - Neaulton lies,on the northern ſhore, another 
mayor town, and has a convenient haven. Yarmouth is fituated 
on the weſtern point of the iſland. The buildings are generally 
of free-ſtone, and are covered with ſlate ; the caſtle and fortifica- 
tions add to the beauty of the-place.—Cowes, at the mouth of 
the river Newport, is the harbour where ſhips commonly come, 
" the lading can be conveyed up the river to Nezwport town in 
ff.. ß ̃ r FIGS 
he civil government of the iſland is upon the ſame footing 
with that of Hampſhire. Dugdale aſſerts that it was once raiſed 
to the dignity of a kingdom by king Henry VI. in favour of 
Henry Beauchamp, earl of Warwick, — The militia of this ifland, 
to the number of 4000, are very well diſciplined, and in all pro- 
bability would make a ſtout reſiſtance if invaded by an enemy. 
It meaſures in length 21 miles, 12 in breadth, and 60 in cir- - 
cumference, It hes in the dioceſe of Winchefter, and in the 
weſtern circuit. It is divided into Eaſ and Weſt Meden, contain 
ing thirty-ſix pariſhes, and ſends fix members to N Viz, 
two for Newport, two for Tarmouth, and two for exoton.) 5 
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HEREFORDSHIRE. 


Name. THIS county (called Ereinac by the Britons) was 

| formerly a part of the country inhabited by the 
Silures, fo called from the antient name of the country, viz. 
Sullwg, à ſtout and warlike people, who gave the Romans. much 
trouble before they ſubmitted. They extended over Hereford- 
ſpire, Radnorſhire, Brecknockſnire, Monmouthſhire and Glamorgamſbire. 


6 Situations] 1t is bounded on the north by Shropſhire, on the eaſt 
by Worcefterſhire and Glouceflerſoire, on the wilt by. Radnorſhire, 
T ˙· f Res OEM oF 3 — 
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and on the ſouth by Monmouthſhire. It meaſures from north to 
ſouth 35 miles, from eaſt to weſt 30, and in circumference about 
108. Hereford 1s 105 miles weſt-north-welt from. London. 1 


Air: foil, commodities.) The air is delightful and healthy; the 
inhabitants generally living to great ages. An inſtance of which 
Was preſented to king James I. by a morrice-dance of ten men 
and women, whoſe ages made together 1000 years. Vet this 
© wholeſome air is accompanied with a rich foil, which ſeldom 

are found together, be IT Ef corn, wool, and- fruit not to be 
" ſurpaſſed by any in all E-gland, as is evident from their Lempſter 
Bread, Weobly ale, and Herefordfbire eyder: of which laſt it is: 
faid, that when the earl of Mancheſter was ambaſſador in France, 

he frequently paſſed it upon the French nobility for a delicious 
Vine. Beſides the commodities abovementioned, the country | 

abounds with wood and fiſh.—As a frontier country againſt the 
Welch, it has frequently been the ſeat of ſeveral bloody wars, 


and formerly numbered no leſs than 28 caſtles, but the greateſt 


part of them are now demoliſheds* 


Rivers. ] It is plentifully watered with ſeveral rivers, the chief 
of which are the Ve, the Monrozw, the Lug, and the' Frome, all 
well ſtored with fiſh. The falmon of this county are very re- 
- markable ; in all other parts of England they are ſo far out of 
ſeaſon after ſpawning, as to be very unwholeſome food till they 
ave been again at fea to recover themſelves. But here they are 
never &:þper, that is, ſick and lean, but ſound, fat, and fit for 
the table. Neither is this the only inſtance of the goodneſs | of 
the water, there being feveral ſprings of a mineral and medicinal 
ule, particularly about Malwvern- Hill in the eaſt, famous for their 
healing qualities. The Mye riſes in the north part of RBrecknock- 
Hire, and enters this county juſt after it has paſſed Hay. Its 
courſe is moſtly from welt to eaſt by Hereford, from whence it winds 
do the ſouthward by Ref, and then inclines back again to the 
weſtward, leaving: Herefordfbrre at Monmouth. — The Lug riſes in 
Radnorſhire, and forms a courſe for the north-weſt point of the 
county, till it reaches the middle of it; from thence it runs 
fouthward, and falls into the Wye about four miles below He- 
— RP NT 


* Chief towwns.] Hereford, Roſs, Lidbury, Weobly, Br rd, Pem- 
bridge, Eempſter, and Tah 5 act xd Re 8 
_ Hereferd, fo called by the Saxons, to expreſs the ford of 
the army, was ſome hundred years the head-quarters of the. 
Saxons before, and the Engliſb forces after the Conqueſt, ſtationed 
here to keep the Velch in awe. But in Edward the Confeſſor's 
time we find this precaution to have been ineffectual; for Grifin, 
8 : prince 


% 


: — Herefordſoins, Og. 
prince of $ourh Wales, routed that king's troops; ſacked the city, 
deftroyed the cathedral, and 8 biſhop away priſoner. 
Harold quieted this rebellion, and. fortiſied Hereford with a ſtrong 
rampire. Nevertheleſs,” it contained, when Doomiday-book was 
compiled, no more than, 103 men, the greater part of the town, 
lying in ruins. It ſuffered. likewiſe in the barons wars, as alſo 
in thoſe between the houſes of Tort and Latcafter, . In the late 
civil war it was taken by. fir William Waller, but the king's 
forces ſoon recovered it, and under the command of fir N 
Scudamore made a noble defence againſt the Sbeb army, whic 
at laſt retired from before it with loſs and ignominy. After this, 
the colonels Morgan and Zirch tgok it by ſtratagem.—It is plea- 
ſantly fituated on the river 55 (over which it has a ſtone 
bridge of eight arches) in a fine champain country. It is large, 
but not very populous; here being little trade or manufaRury; _ 
except that of gloves. The buildings are not extraordinary, 
being old and mean. It is governed by a mayor, twelve alder- 
men, a recorder, and the common- council, who by their charter 
are allowed ſeveral privileges. The market-days are Nedneſduyt, 
Fridays, and Saturdays. | - a 
- Roſs, about ten miles ſouth of Hereford, fituated alſo on the 
e, is a well-built town, very populous and much frequented. 
It conſiſts of two principal ſtreets croſſing one another, each of 
them meaſuring four furlongs in length. Its market is held: 
on Thurſday, and ſupplies the adjacent country yery plentifully 
with cattle and other proviſions. + one 96” ot Wn a 


Curiofities.)] At Eaton-Biſhops, about two miles welt from Here- 
ford, are the remains of a very large camp; containing near 
acres.—In the year 1697 there fell a prodigious ſhower of hail at 
 Wefthyde near Hereford. Some of the ſtones meaſured: near nine 
inches round. At Kenchefter, four miles north-weſt from Here- 
ford, was diſcovered in the year 1696 a large vault with a table 
of plaiſter. The pavement of the vault was ſtone. In the ſame 
wood where this was found, they frequently dig up Roman urns 
with bones and aſhes in them, coins, leaden pipes, and other 
veſſels.—At Creden-Hill, a little to the north-eaſt from hence, is 
another large camp ſtrongly fortified, the graff being inward as well 
as outward. —At Richard's-Caftle, about five miles north of Lempfeer, . 
is that remarkable well, called Bone-Well, from the great quan- 
tity of fmall bones, like thoſe of frops, with which it abounds, 
though.it'is frequently empried, and all the bones in appearance 
cleared away. Marcley-Hill, about fix miles eaſt from Hereford, 
famous for its perambulation in the year 19875, when after three 
days making and grumbling, it ſet out at ſix on the Sunday even- 
ing; and travelled till two the next morning, in which time it 
had gone above two hundred fect from its firſt ſituation, leaving 
2' gap behind it of near four 1 2.8 feet wide and three Rer. 
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dred and neu Inks. It carried with it the trees, ſheepfolds, 
and ſheep which were upon it, overthrowing every ching which 
ſtood in its way. At Colwal, two miles northward from Lid- 
bury, a poor cottager found a coronet of gold adorned with dia- 
monds. He ſold it to a goldſmith in G * for 311. who be- 
ing as little able to judge of its worth, fold it again to a London 
jeweller for 250 J. But this laſt cleared near 15001, by it—At - 
Doward, in the pariſh of his- Church, about four miles north- 
_ eaſt from Monmout 25 the remains of old fortifications. In dig- 
| for iron they have frequently found broad arrow- 
| — „and not long ſince the hones of a human body, which, ac- 
cording to the rules of prop, muſt have been double the 
uſual ſtature of men. + 
Moblemen's ſeats.) Akenbury, 3 miles ſouth from Hereford. — 
| eee, Brian, about ſeven miles ſouth-weſt from Ludlow.— 
Hampton, two miles eaſt from Hereford. —Shopion Court, eight miles 
from Hereford, belongs to lord Bateman. 


* Remarkable perſons.] Fair Roſamond, concubine to Hemry I, 
was born at. Clifford Caſtle on the weſt ſide of the county, be- 
longing to Walter lord Cl: . her father. The great cardinal 
aten was born at Eaton-Biſbops, He was famous for riſing to 
the Roman purple by his learning and merit.—Sir John Oldcaſtle, 
lord Cobham, for a _ the doctrine of the Lo/lards, was in 
king Henry they Vth's abſence in France, ſentenced by the par- 
liament to * INES and his oy burnt ; which was REN 


7 ly executed. 


5 
PH 0 particulars. . This connty av . member to par. 

_Hament ; two knights for the ſhire, and two for each of the ol. 
lowing boroughs: Hereford, Lempfter (alias Leominfler) and Weobly. 

It lies in the dioceſe of Hereford and the Oxford circuit. It 
_ reckons 87 vicarages, 176 pariſhes, and 391 villages. It is di- 
vided into 12 hundreds, containing about 15,000 houſes, and 
/ 75,000 5 The area contains near 660,009 an wie | 
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HERTFORDSHIRE. 


Name IIS county takes its name from the ſhire town, 
Hertford, ſo called, as ſome think, from a Hart, 
with which kind of animal this county, when overgrown with 
wood, was abundantly ſtocked. But it is certain that the Bri- 
zons called this place Durocobriva (which fignifies Red Ford) 
from the red gravel at the ford; and we find it called in ſome 
copies of Bede, Herudford: from whence it is probable. that the 
#rymojogy of this tcyn has no connexion with hart or deer.- The 
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ct Herford.. j 
inhabitants were partly Cativelani and Trinobantes, who ſhare 

this rich ſoil between them when the Romans entered Britain. 
During the Saxon heptarchy, it was likewiſe divided among 
the Mercian, Eaft Saxon, and Kentiſh kingdoms, WIS 


Situation.] It is bounded on the north by Cambridgeſbire; on 
| the eaſt by Eher; on the weſt by Bedfordſpire and Buckingham- 
fire, and on the ſouth by Mzdale/ex, It meaſures from north to 
ſouth twenty-eight miles, from eaſt to weft thirty-ſix, and in cir- 
cumference about 130. Hertford is diſtant north from London 
twenty miles. | C 


Air, ſoil, commodities.) The air is very clear and healthy; it is 
often recommended- by phyſicians to valetudinarians, as highly '  - 
conducive to health, and the people have a ſaying among them, 
that whoever buys a houſe or land in Hertfordſhire, pays two 
years purchaſe extraordinary for the goodneſs of the air The 

ſoil is for the moſt part rich; but in the northern part it has a 
marl mixed with it, eſpecially in the vale of Mring-tayle, which 

. makes it produce excellent wheat and barley, As to paſtures and 

 - meadows, they are but indifferent. The chief commodities are 
wheat, barley, malt, and wood. _ | 6 


Ri vers.] It is well watered with ſeveral ſmall rivers, the chief 
of which are the Lea and the Coln. The Lea riſes in Bedford- 
Sire, ind enters this county juſt after it has paſſed Cop:-Hall. It 3 
runs moſtly eaſtward till it comes to Vare, then it turns ſouthward, 3 
and leaves Herrfordſbire at Waltham- Abbey. S gat bs 


Chief towns.) Hertford, Ware, St. Albans, Rickmanſworth, Berk- 
hamſtead, Tring, Hatfield, Stortford, Hitching, Bunting ford, Bal- 
aock, and Royſton. . i 
Hertford was made the county town by Egbert when he became 
monarch of England. The Danes coming in their light boats up 
the Lea, built a fort at Ware, and from thence' aſſaulted Hertford, 
which they toak and plundered. After this king Alfred built a 
ſtrong caſtle here, and after ſeveral efforts, diſlodged the Daner : 
from Ware, and deſtroyed their veſſels. In king Henry IIId's reign 
it was beſieged by Lewis dauphin of France, to whom it ſurren- 
dered on honourable terms after a gallant defence. During the 
ſickneſs which infeſted London in queen Elizabeth's reign, Michael- 
mas term was twice adjourned hither from J#efminfter. - Howe- | . 
ver, its former magnificence is much decayed at preſent ; to 
which the turning the road thro' Fare has not a little contri-- OLE, = 
buted, It had five pariſh churches, but they are now reduced e 


to two. It is governed by a mayor and brrgeſſes, . The market : 500 
is held on Saturday, and is e well frequented. . 
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3 town was fituated fo early as the Roman invaſion be 
- qur-Saviour's birth. It was called - VeruJamium, from the river 


Feier which runs juſt by. After the Romans had drove from hence 


the potent king Calfibelan, they plundered it; but the inhabi- 
tants living q under their government, they were rewarded 
with the privileges of the citizens of Rome, their town being 
made a municipium or city. It was here that Boalzea queen 
of the Iceni, in hatred to 4 dase, deſtroyed upwards of 70,000 
inhabitants, putting them to the moſt cruel dea But upon the 
Reman generals (Suetonius Paulinus) return from the conqueſt of 
the iſle of Man, he defeated her forces, deſtroying near 80,000 
of them ; which loſs ſhe not being able to bear, put an end to 
her life by poiſon.—-When the Chriſtian religion was planted in 
this iſland, the firſt blood ſhed in teſtimony of it, was that of Sr. 
Alban, a citizen of Ferulam, from whom it took its new name, 
without entirely quitting the old one. The Saxoxs called it Nut- 


: lingceafter from the great Roman way Watling-ftreet, which in run- 


ning from Dover into the North, paſſed through this place. 
Urer-Pend-agon laid ſiege to it for a long time, and at laſt took 


T * but in a few years it fell again into the hands of the Saxons, | 


who neglecting to repair it, lay in ruins for upwards of two 

hundred years. After which 8 the ou Ofa king of the 

Merci ans, _ ee body of St. Alban on the other fide of 
uilt 


the river, a large monaſtery in honour of the martyr, and 
from thence the preſent town of Sr. Alban dates its origin. In 


the-wars between the houſes of York and Lacaffer, two bloody 
battles were here fought with various ſucceſs ; in the firſt the- 


White Roſe prevailed, and in the ſecond the Red, but poor En 

gland ſaffered i in both 1-—At preſent it is a fair, large, and po- 
pulous town, with three pariſh churches ; it is governed by a 

mayor and aldermen, and has a very good market on Saturday. 
* che church are my e monuments and inſeriptions. 


Noblemes? WED F Holy- Wall at Se. Albans. — dldenbam, three 
miles fouth from $7. Albans — Haxfels, - four miles eaft of 87. Al- 
- bans, is the ſeat of the earl of Sakfbury.—Caſtioberry, near Wat- 
ford, belongs to the earl of E/ix.—Colne-Green, two miles from 

Hertford, —Standen, five miles near north-eaſt from Ware.--Langle 


Ye 
| 2" BOAT, near Barnet. —Eatbamberry, two miles from Sr. Albans. 


Curb J The body of Humphrey, duke of Ghoncefvr, l is to be 


o 


bh." 


ſeen in the church of Sr. Albans. It was diſcovered between thir- * 
ty and forty years ago in a leaden coflin, preſerved by a kind of 


2 — Not far from E/free, upon the ſouth edge of the county, 


ave been dug up great variety of coins, urns, &c. from whence 


' t3s 1 believed that the old 1 of Suellaniacis Rood here. 
1 8 3 | Abouz 
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through a hill, ſeveral veins of ſea-ſand with muſeles among | 
were found; —At Gaddeſdtn Parya, about four miles north-eaſt. 


from Tring, is a delightful proſpect, well rewarding the pains ef 


thoſe who climb the hill to enjoy it. Between Caldecet and Hera 
aworth, in the north point of this county next Cunbriugeſhirt, in 
digging for gravel, the workmen found ſeveral ſkeletons juſt un- 
der the ſurface of the earth; they were all laid in the ſame po- 
fition, viz. the head to the ſouth-eaſt, and the feet to the north= 


weſt, with many urns and patera's of fine red earth, glaſs laery- 


matories, &c.—A little to the north-eaſt from hence in 4 
pariſh; the remains of a large Roman camp are very viſible in 
Harborough field. Near Coadicot, five miles fouth of Hitchin, grew 


x walnut-tree of a ſurpriſing bigneſs. It was above feven fathom” 


in circumference, and covered ſeventy poles of land. | 


-! Remdrbable bene] Nichelts Bets“ was Word th" BANK: - 


Langley, who, for his great merit and learning, was choſen pope 
under the name of Adrian IV Francis Bacon, lord viſcount 
Verulam, juſtly celebrated for his extenſive learning and laying the 
foundation of moſt of our modern improvements in the ſciences, - 
was born at Corbambury.—Herbert Thorndyke, a man of great 


learning, and author of ſeveral treatifes, was Nector of Burley. 


Various particulars.) This county ſends fix members ; to parlia- 
ment, two knights for the ſhire, and two s for St. Albans, 


and as many for Hertford. It lies partly in the diocefe of London” 


and partly in that of Lincoln, and in the home circuit. It reckons 


fifty- four vic „120 pariſhes, and near ggo villages. Its di- 
viſion is into eight hundreds, containing about 16,500 houſes, and 
82, 800 inhabitants. The area of the county is pn at 


451000 acres. 4 
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Name.] 5 7 Hl s county was inhabited by the Nen, who were 
I likewiſe extended over Sfolt, Norfolk, and Cam. 


bridgeſhire. But the Saxons, in whoſe time it was a part of the 


kingdom of Mercia, gave it originally the name it bears at pre- 
ſent, they calling it Huntedunſcire. There is ſomething particular 
in the civil government of this county; for as Cambridgeſpire- 
and the Ie of Ely are under the ſame adminiſtration with it, the 
ſheriff is choſen by turns out of theſe ſeveral places. 


a 
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Situation.) 
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 amptonſbire; upon Cambridgeſbire on the eaſt; and upon Bedford- 
= the Ne It — from north to ſouth vs 
miles, from eaſt to weſt about eighteen, and in circumference near 
ſixty-ſeven: Huntington, which is almoſt in the center of the coun- 

> north from London. 57 + arr, 


Air, ſoil, cammodities:] The air is generally acknowledged to 
be but indifferent as to health, by reaſon of the ſeveral fens and 
meers (or ſtanding waters) which muſt neceſſarily occaſion great 

damps, and unwholeſome fogs. Nevertheleſs, this is not to be 
underſtood univerſally 'of the whole county : for about K:mbolton, 

and Leighton-ftone hundred (the ſouth-weſt part of the county) as 
they are not encumbered with ſtanding water, ſo they are not ſub- 
ject to the inconveniencies ariſing from it. The ſoil is very fruit- 
ful; in the dry lands it yields good crops of corn; and in the 
lower grounds, the paſtures and meadows are exceeding rich, feed- 
ing fine cattle either for the butcher, or the dairy, as the Silton 
--cheeſe (the Parme/an of England) ſufficiently evinces. — Their chief 
commodities are corn, cattle, fiſh, and fowl. 8 


Niers. ] The principal rivers are the Ven and the Ou/e, The 
Nen, after it has 1 Oundle in Northamptonſpire, winds round 
the north - weſt and north bounds of the county, filling the ſeveral 
meers. The 0 enters this county at St. Neots, and running to 


5 . Chief towns.] Huntington, St. Neots, and St. Ives. -. $ 
| | Huntington, the county town, was called by the Saxons, Hun- 
ters Down, the country hereabouts having been long frequented 
by 1 It has formerly been in a condition much ſuperior 
to what it is at preſent, for in its proſperity the number of pariſh 
churches amounted to no leſs than fifteen, though now reduced to 
two. Not far from the bridge, which is a very handſome one of 
f.trceſtone, ſtood the caſtle built by king Edward the elder, in the 
2 917, but demoliſhed by Henry II. to put a ſtop to the diſtur- 
ances ariſing from the pretenſions of the. Scotiiſh kings and the 
family of $7. Liz, to the earldom of Huntington. Maud, daughter 
And heireſs of V. altheof earl. of Huntington, married firſt Simon de 
St, Liz, and, after his deceaſe, David prince of Scoiland; by the 
iſſue of theſe two marriages the different claims were ſet up. How- 
ever, in the year 1337, we find William de Clinton created earl of 
Huntington by Edward III. What contributed moſtly to the decay 
of this once flouriſning town, was the loſs of the navigation of 
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who choaked up the channel. At preſent its chief ſupport ariſes 


Situation. It borders on dhe north and weſt ides-upon. Nortb- 


N 


- the north-eaſt, paſſes Huntington, and then leaves the county at 
Erith, where it is joined by the Meſt Waters from the meers, | 


8 
* 


the river, which, tis ſaid, was maliciouſly contrived by one Grays 


d 


— f . a 
from its ſituation in the great northern road, on an eaſy aſcent, 
north of the river Ouſe. It is governed by a mayor, twelve alder- 
men, &c. It has a good market on Satur dat. 


3 


© Noblemen's feats.]  Kimbolton-caftle; eight miles near welt from 1 | 


| Huntington, belongs to the duke of 'Manchefter,—Hinchinbrook,” 


near Huntington.—Long Overton; about ſeven miles from. Kingftong 


belongs to the earl of Linco/n.—Great Gedding, nine miles north», 
weſt from Huntintgon, belongs to the earl of Rockingham. At Bugs: 
den, three miles ſouth-weſt from Huntington, is a ſeat belonging 
to the biſhops of Lincoln. 2 Orr e e . 
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Curiofities.] At Hailæveſton, near St. Neots, are two ſprings, one 


of which is brackiſh, the other freſh, The firſt is found to be ber, 


beneficial in all cutaneous diſeaſes; the ſecond is good againſt any 


dimneſs in the eyes. From Huntington caſtle hill is a delightful , 


proſpect over the famous meadow called Port/o/m ſurrounded by 
the Oaſe.— Goodmancheſter, a little to the ſouth-eaſt of Huntington, 
was a city of note in the time of the Romans, known by the 
name of Durofiponte, or bridge over ibe Ouſe. — At preſent it is. 
famous for huſbandry and the pompous appearance of its farmers, 
when ever our kings take that place in their p No leſs 


than nine ſcore e have on ſome ſuch occaſions been pro- 


duced, ſet off with all the ruſtick ornaments they and their horſes 
which drew them, were capable of.— At St. Ives is a farm, where 


Oliver Cromwell endeavoured to patch up his fortune, much ſhat- 
tered by his profligate life, before he obtained a ſeat in parlia- 
ment. — WhittleJey-Meer, upon the northern edge of the county, 


is near ſix miles in length and three in breadth. In paſſing this 
lake, the family of king Canute was in great danger of periſhing, 
by reaſon of thoſe tempeſtuous agitations this body of water 1s 
ſubject to, without the feaſt breath of wind.” The moſt probable 


; xeaſon yet aſſigned for them, is the force of thoſe vapqurs which- i 


- 


the earth is ſuppoſed to exhale in theſe parts. 
Remarkable ptrſons.] V. Ramſey, abbot of Cropland in king Henry 
the IId's reign, remarkable for his poetical works, was born in 
this county.—Sir Robert Cotton, a learned antiquarian, and foun- 


der of an excellent library, now added to that at St Tame b 


Dryden, whoſe harmonious numbers and maſterly diction have not 


yet been equalled, much leſs ſurpaſſed by any one. — Sir Olizer. 


Cromwell (elder brother to Oliver the uſurper's father) whoſe 
loyal attachment to the crown would not ſuffer him when under 
| ſequeſtration, to receive any favour through his rebellious ne- 
phew's intereſt. —Szephen © Marſhal, the founder of the Smactym- 


nians, was miniſter of Finching field in Eher, where he ſet up a 
conventicle after the reformation. —Richard Broughton, author of 
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great abilities employed in a good cauſe, would have acquired 


as much renown as they did infamy in a bad one, was börn at 
"Huntington. | 


o conclude this article of remertable- perſons, we beg leave to 
inſert the following remarkable liſt of a jury impane at the 
Huntington aſſizes in the year 1619, when judge Dodderider was 


on the Norfolt circuit, and who at the preceding aflizes, had 
found fault with the ſheriff for impanelling ſuch as were nor ſufli- 


_  ciently qualified to ſerve 1 jury. The ſheriff, reſolving 


to fit che judge with, quality at produced, to his lordſhip's 


at ſurpri e, a lift, containing a King, a Prince, two Dukes, a 


: Marga, an Earl, a' Lord, two Barons, a Knight, à Squire, a Gentle- 
man, a Teoman, a Pope, a Cardinal, a Biſhop, an Abbot, an Arch - 


Deacon, a Fryer, a Monk, a Prieft and a Deacon; all of which, upon 
examination, proved to be the firnames of ſo many different per- 


Tons in this county. 


Fuat particulars] This county ſends but four members to 
Parliament; zz. two knights for the ſhire, and two burgeſſes 
for Huntington. It lies in the dioceſe of Lincoln and in the Norfolk 


circuit. It contains twenty-nine vicarages, ſeventy-nine pariſhes, | 
and 229 villages. It is divided into three hundreds, containing 


near $220 houſes, and upwards of 41,000 inhabitants. The area 
is computed at 240,000 acres. e xerbtld oor 
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Inks part of the ifland, lying neareſt to the conti- 
nent, was firſt invaded by the Romans from thence. 


3 was then called by Cæſar, and others after him Cantium; which, 


as it is thought, they derived from the Britiſb word Caine, a green 
teaf, to expreſs the verdure of the woods; or to ſgnify the fitu- 
ation of the country, which projects it{elf into a point eaſtward: 
The inhabitants juſtly value themſelves. on their cou and 
reſolution in defending their liberties againſt ſeveral invaders of 
Britain; fewer marks of conqueſt and greater privileges being 
found here than in other parts of the iſland. . | 

The principal of which is their privilege of Gaveltind, conſiſting 


of | theſe particulars. - Firſt,' The heirs: male ſhare all the lands 


equally. ' Secondly; The heir, at fifteen, is at full age to ſell or 


alienate. Thirdly, when a man is convicted of treaſon; his ſon 
cannot on that account be deprived of his birth-right. | 


Situation, ] | 
| 


- 


Situation.] It is bounded on the north by the river Thames, on 


the eaſt and ſouth-eaſt by the ſea; on the weſt by Surrey. and on 


the ſouth by _ Its extent from the utmoſt point in the eaſt 


to the weſt is threeſcore miles, from Rye in Sufex tio the mouth of 
the Thames thirty-ſix, and the circumference meaſures near 170. 
Maidſtone, the county-town, is thirty-two miles ſauth-eaſt from 
Loads. e e ole: ee 21 


Air, foil, commodities.) The air of this ccunty is liable ta the 
inconveniences ariſing from the vicinity of the ſea ; hut the ſhore 


being 8 cleaner than that of Eher, the work of Kent 


is not fo unhealthy as the worſt part of Eſex. The igher parts 


of the county are reckoned: very healthy, tho' nat ſo rich as the 
lower. The ſoil is generally very good and fit for plough, paſture, 
or meadow, — The chief commodities are corn, cattle, fruit, 
particularly pippins and cherries, woad and madder for dyir 
hops, wood; flax, ſaintfoin, ſamphire, fowl, and ſiſh, e{j y 
trout, for which Fordævich on the river Medway is famous. 

Rivers.} The chief river peculiar to Kent is the Medevey, This 
river riſes in the Weald of Suſſex, and enters Kent near Penſoaunfe. 
Its courſe” is chiefly. to the north-eaſt by Tunbridge, Maidftont, 
Rechefter, below which, being of a pro 3 breadth, it 
forms the noble dock of Chatham, then falls into the mouth 
of the Thames, © | | | V 


Chief towns} Maia ons, Canterbury, Rocheſter, and Dover. 


| Maidſtone has its name from the river Medway, on which-it 


ſtands. It was reckoned the third city of the Britons, and was the 


Mad viacis of Antoninus. At preſent it is a large, 2 neat 
2 


town, and by its ſituation, being in the center of Kent, very 


per for the county buſineſs, which is all - tranſacted berg. It is | 
governed by a mayor and twelve jurats, and has a plentiful market | 


on Thurſday.” 


„ re N *, RF 
Canterbury, ſo called from the Saxon name Cant-wuara-by-rys, 
if we credit our hiſtorians, was built nine hundred years before 
our Saviour's incarnation, and known by the of Caer-Kent. 
It is ſtill more probable, that the Roman; under Julius Caeſar found - 


it a place of note; ſeveral marks of its antiquity, at leaſt from 
that time, plainly appearing. After them Vartigern, king of the 
Britons refided here, till he yielded it to the Saxons, who made it 


the capital of the kingdom of Kent in the Saxop heptarchy. In 


this condition it was when St. Aguſtin, ſent from Rome, -fixit 
preached the Chriſtian faith to the. Engli/b, a charity which the 
Welch had refuſed to the uſurpers of their country. Upon this it 
was made an . copal ſee, and flouriſhed greatly upon the ac- 
count of its being t 0 
Ra | "" om 


# 


\ 


- fouree from whence the light of the Goſpel 85 


1 


— > a 7 
= mone upon the reſt of the Saxon kingdoms. Neither did the deſo- 
lation it underwent from the {ſword of | the Danes, and accidental 
tres, prevent its riſing again to its former ſplendor.— The cathe- 
1 ' "Ural has been twice burnt down; the preſent ſtructure was begun 
in the reign of king Stephen, and carried on by ſeveral prelates till 
it was finiſhed by archbiſnop Chichley in the reign of king Henry V. 
It is a noble pile of buildings in the Garbict taſte, and well rewards 
the curiofity of ſtrangers. Beſides the cathedral there are fixteen 
ther churches. This city is governed by a mayor and aldermen. 
Ir has received no ſmall advantage from the French exales ſettling 
here in great numbers, who much encreaſe the trade of the place. 
The market, Which is very plentiful, is held on Wedne/days and 
"Saturdays. But this city is deſcribed ſo very particularly by 
thoſe who have wrote profeſſedly on the ſubject, that if the 
reader's curioſity requires a farther account, we muſt refer him to 
— . ones a Es 6, 241 jr 
Neocheſter, called by Antoninus in his Itinerary, Duro-breve, and 
by Bede Dure-brevisz which name by degrees dwindled into 
Nei bis, but being again lengthened by the uſual Saxon addition of 
. __ {Ceafeer, produced the modern appellation. of Rechefter.” It ftands 
dn the banks of the river Medaay, which ſecures it on the weſt fide, 
Ait being originally deſigned only for a caſtle, as we find in Bede. 
No place has ſuffered more from the fury of civil war than Ro- 
chbeſer : nevertheleſs, it has rather encreaſed than diminiſhed ; 
| and the ftone bridge, one of the fineſt in the world, was beſtowed 
pon it by the private generoſity of fir John Cobham and fir Robert 
* Knowles, who employed the rich ſpoils their valour had acquired 
in France, for werken e,, ſo noble a work. The corporation 
is governed by a mayor, twelve aldermen, a recorder, and twelve 
common council men. The market days are Wedne/day* and 
J Cn Toons 
Sn, Dover, by the Britont called Difyrrba, ſignifying a ſesp place, 
- Dubris by the Romans, and Dofra by the Saxons, has for many ages 
been the noted paſſage between our iſland and France, and ftill 
ſubſiſts chiefly on that account, though inferior by much to what 
it has formerly been: for in the reign of Edward the Confeſſor 
it had a mayor and burgeſſes; the mayor chuſing ſuch of the com- 
miaonalty as he judged proper to be his aſſiſtants. Theſe were ſworn 
into their office, and from thence called jurats, as is alſo prac- 
iiitſſed in the other cinque- ports. — But what made it a place of the 
greateſt importance was the ſtrong caſtle built on the high cliff, | 
= - # ee ſay begun by Julius Cagſar, but compleated by Arwiragus 6 
| the Britiſb king in the time of the emperor Claudius. The addi- 
tions made to this fortreſs were ſo conſiderable, and its ſituation ſo 
1 ſecure by nature, that even before the conqueſt we find it eſteemed 
3 the bülwark and key to the whole iſland. —Dower is likewiſe of 
41 | note as a cinque-port, and in which the buſineſs of the other ur 
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and their dependencies is tranſacted. Their privileges are very „ 
extenſive, and were granted them in. conſideration of the ſhips f 
war they were obliged to furnith ; the quota of Dover amounti 7 5 
to no leſs than twenty-one. The others are Haftings, Hythe, Rom- | 
ney, and Sandwich. Haſtings, (which is in Suſſex} has two ap- 5 
pendages, viz. Winchelſea and Rye. Among other privileges che 
rgeſſes of the cinque-ports are ſtiled barons; they carry the 
canopy at the coronation, which they have afterwards for their 
fee; and at the feaſt have a table at the king's right hand _ * 
When this place was in the height of its magnificence, here were 7 
ſeven — (now reduced to two) and twenty-one wards, each 
: of which furniſhed a ſhip of war, and maintained it forty days at 
its own expence. In conſideration of this ſervice each ward had 
à licenſed pacquet boat, called a Paſſenger,” and the fare was, 
according to the Tower records, thus ſettled in the reign of 'Fd- 
ward II. for a fingle perſon in ſummer fix-pence, in winter one | 
ſhilling: for a horſe in ſummer eighteen-pence, in winter two 
ſhillings. The market days are Wedne/day and Saturdaag. 
Wos lemen's ſeats.) Knowle, near Sevenrate, . to the duke "xl 
of Dor/et.—Heathfield, near Afford. Near the ſame place is "ny 
 Eaftwel, a ſeat of the earl of Winchelſea's.—Penſhurft, near Tan- 
ridge. Leigb's Court, fix miles almoſt weſt from Canterbury. 
Chewening, near Sevenoke.—Weftram.— Ailesford belongs to the 
earl of Flecferd.—On Black- Heath the earl of Dartmouth has a 
ſeat. —Wingham.—Hever-Cafth, about fix miles weſtward from 
Tunbridge. —Leed*s-Caftle, five miles eaſt from Maid/tone, belongs 
to lord Fairfax.—Charlton, near Greenwich, a feat of lord Eg- 
mont's.—Linſted-Lodge, near Feverſham.—PFair-Lawn, near Tan- 
Bridge. Motte, near Maidfione, belongs to lord Romney. x. 


Curioſſties.] Greenwich-Hoſpital, a truly noble pile of buildings 
for the reception of diſabled and antient ſeamen. The great hall 
is magnificently adorned by the pencil of Sir James Thornhill, — 
Near Woolwich is a large antient camp on the little river 
 Rawenibourn ; the rampires, which are treble, are very high, with _ 
ditches of a proportionable depth, ſuppoſed to be a work of the 
Romans, but of what date is uncertam. In the'year 1236 the 
Thames roſe ſo high as laid all the marſhes about Wookwich-ynder | 
| water, by which many of the inhabitants periſhed, beſides cattle, 
|  &c.—The famous Roman road, called Watling-freet, runs over 
Shooter”s-Hill in its way to Dover. On this heath are abundance 
of ſmall artificial hills, deſigned as monuments for thoſe who are 
buried under them: bones having been frequently found in them. 
Eltham, three miles ſouth from hence, famous for having been the 
reſidence of many of our kings when they retired from the ſmoke . 
of London, and for the ſtatutes, by which the royal W — 
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mill governed, being compiled here.—Swanfeembe : (about two 

7 1 has its name from having been a camp of 
the Dani king Swanes. | Here the Keniz men ſurpriſed William 
"the Conqueror, and bravely: proffered him battle, unleſs he con- 
. . ſented to confm their antient privileges; which latter he pru- 
dently choſe, —Twzbridge-Wells, near fiye miles ſouth of Tunbridge, 
famous for their good effects in cold. chronical diſeaſes, weak 
_ . nerves, and bad digeſtions. This and the pleaſantneſs of the place 
draws much company in the ſummer- time. Near Aylesfurd is a 
monument of large ſtones, ſome pitched an end and others lying 
acroſa, ſuppoſed to be placed here in memory of Catigern, gene- 
ral of the Britons in the famous battle between Fortimer and Heu- 
gi the Sexen, in Which the latter was routed with great loſs. 
The monument is called Keitbrcoty- Hauſe.—Gillingbam, about 
tuo miles eaſt from Rechefter, famous for the tragical ſcene acted 
by carl Godwin, when 600 Nermax gentlemen, who came in the 
_ zetinue..of the two. princes Alfred and Ediuard, were all barba- 
rouſſy murdered. —— This piece of cruelty afterwards drew on the 
Norman invaſion.— Graweſend, remarkable for obtaining, by the 
means of abbot of Sr. Mary le Grace on Lonver- Hill, the privilege of 
carrying paſſengers by water to Landon. It was granted by Richard II. 
and has continued ever ſince.— Gadi- Hill, in this neighbourhood, 
famous for the frolicks played here by. Henry V. when prince of 
Wales. Of late. years it has been made remarkable by the rob- 
bery committed in the year 1676 by Nicks, about four in the 
DN. Nicks apprehending he was known to the perſon he 
had robbed, made for Grawe/end, where he loſt a full hour in wait- 
ang for the ferry-boat. Vet by crofling the country to Huning- 
ton. and then keeping to the northern road, he reached York, and 
appeared on the — 06 reen by eight in the evening, as he 
proved upon his trial for this robbery. The jury acquitted him, 
- thinking it impoſſible he could be at two places fo greatly diſtant 
between ſun and ſun. Reculver, (anciently Regulbium) about nine 
miles N. N. E. from Canterbury, has afforded much matter of ſpe- 
cylation to antiquaries, by the great variety of coins, &c. which 
. have been frequently found there.—Sztingborn, à great through- 
fare, and remarkable for the ſplendid entertainment given at the 
Ned Lyon to king Henry V. in his return from France, by Mr. 
Jabn Nerwwoed, a neighbouring gentleman. The whole reckon- 
ing amounted, to nine ſhillings and nine- pence.—In the manor 
of Tantal, near this place, were found by a poor boy ſome broad 

pieces of gold in the year 1738. The boy uſing them as, play- 

things at,a farmer's near Canterbury, the farmer found out - 
hoard, and made a conſiderable booty. He was obliged: to re- 
ſand the treaſure to the crown, which he did to the number of 
624 pieces. In all probability they had been buried there by 
ſome anceſtors of fir John Hales in the civil wars. Cranbrooæ, 
l | | fifteen 
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- Fifteen miles ſouth of Maidfone, deſerves the particular regard 
of every Engli/pman., This was the nurſery where our precious 


© - ſtaple, the woollen manufacture, was firſt gn by thoſe Fleming 


whom king Edward III: encouraged to ſettle here, and teach his 
ſubjects the art of weaving and making cloth.—At Rocheſter is an 
hoſpital erected by Mr. Richard Watts, for the relief of poor tra- 


vellers, not contagiouſlꝶ diſeaſed, rogues, nor proctors. The rea- 
ſon why theſe laſt were excepted againſt, was the roguery of one 
of the profeſſion, who had formerly been employed by Mr. Watts 


to make his will, in which the honeſt gentleman of the commons 


had very fairly wrote himſelf heir to a. good eſtate. The will 


being looked into by Mr, Watts upon his recovery, diſcovered the 
— and gave occaſion to the exception above- mentioned. 
* Chatham, ach 


who is ſenfible how much the ſafety and proſperity of this nation 


depends on its maritime ſtrength. "This royal arſenal chiefly _ 


ſupplies the navy with the largeſt ſhips, maſts, ya:ds, anchors, 
cordage, &c. The' ſeveral ſtore-houſes are kept in ſuch excellent 
order, and ſo great diſpatch has been uſed in fitting out a ſhip,” 
that the Royal Sovereign, a firſt-rate man of war, moored in the 
river Medway, with nothing aboard but her maſts ſtanding, yet 
im three days fell down the river to Black Stakes compleatly rigged 
for an expedition. —Barfri/on (vulgarly Barſton) a parith four the 
miles welt of Sandwich; the inhabitants boaſt of the long lives fre- 
quent in that neighbourhood, which they juſtify by the followin 

inſtance. In the year 1700 the miniſter of the was backed 
aged ninety-fix ; the funeral ſermon was preached by a gentleman 
eighty-two years old, and the ſeryice was read by one of eighty- 
ſeven. The pariſh-clerk, the ſexton and his wife, were all turn 
ed eighty by 4 - 
who attended the funeral, were above one hundred years old. 


Deal is generally ſuppoſed to have been the landing-place of 


Julius Cæſar. It is certain he entered this iſland not far from hence, 
and the ingenious Dr. Halley has demonſtrated, that, according to 
the courſe of the tides, it muſt have been on the 26th- of Aug 
in the afternoon.—In the neighbourhood of Fo/ifore, there are 
ſome hills, of which it is generally reported that they have viſibly 
ſank and decreaſed within the memory of man. In a vault under 
the church at Hythe, are preſerved a great number of human bones. 
brought from the ſpot where a furious battle had been fought ' 


between the Erg/ and Danes. The fize of moſt of then ex- 
ceed the largeſt proportion of the preſent age.—Romney Marſh, * 
remarkable for the devaſtation the ſea made here, by breaking 
in upon this country in Edward the Iſt's reign. Whole villages” 
with their inhabitants, &c. were deſtroyed, and the river Rather © . 
thrown out of its uſual courſe, and now a paſſage opened for it 


accident Romazy Was a flouriſhing” - © 


wearer to Rye. Before this 
P town, 


dining to Rcheſter, affords a noble ſight to every one 


e years, and ſeveral from the next pariſh (Cole?) 
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% „divided into ſeven wards with five churches, but ever fince 
It has'been upon the decay, © LAT 


© Remarkable perſons.) Godwin, carl of Kent, thought to have 
been of very mean parentage, but roſe to ſuch a pitch of grandeur 
as to marry his daughter to king Edward the Confeſſor, and to 
enable his ſon Harald to ſeize upon the kingdom after Edward's 
death. That the ſands, called Godwin Saudi, were ever any 
8 of chat earl's eſtate, is much doubted; but that he periſhed 
y endeavouring to ſwallow a money of bread, which with dread- 
ful imprecations he had wiſhed might be his death if guilty of a 
murder, with which the Confeſſor taxed him, is a fact generally 
Allowed of by our hiftorians.—Richard Waller, eſqʒ of Gromebridge 
in Spelhur/t pariſh, famous for taking the duke of Orleans priſoner 
in the battle of Agincaurt, under king Henry V. He was kept here 
upwards of twenty years, and his arms are ſtill to be ſeen cut in 
ſtone over the church porch. Wat Tyler, the arch-rebel in king 
Richard the IId's reign, began his expedition at . ee 
Lenbam, about eight miles from Maidſtone, lies buried Mary Ho- 
neywveed, the wife of Robert Honeyaveod of Charing, eſq; who is 
{aid to have had at her deceaſe 367 deſcendants. But this is far 
mort of lady Temple, whom we haye already mentioned under the 
article Buckinghamſhire. „„ bogs no, dt 


. 


Various particulart.] Kent ſends fixteen members to parlia - 
1 ent, two knights for the ſhire, and twd for each of the Ellow- 
ing boroughs; Canterbury, Rocheſter, Maidſtone, Queenborougb, 
Dover, Romney, and Sandwich.—It lies in the dioceſe of Canter- 

Lutry, and partly in that of Rechefter, and in the home circuit. It 
reckons 163 vicarages, 408 pariſhes, and above 1170 villages, 
Its diviſion is into five lathes (under each of which are ſeveral hun- 
dreds) containing near 39,240 houſes, and 196,200 inhabitants, 
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The area of this county is computed at 1, 248, ooo acres. 
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Name.] THIS county takes its name from the chief town, 
| . Lancaſter (or more truly as the inhabitants pro- 
nounce it Loncaſter] ſo called by the Saxons, in all e 
after the Roman Longovicum, as we ſhall ſee when we come to treat 
of Lancaſter. Under the Britons it was part of the large territory 
of the Brigantes ;, but, after the Saxon. invaſion, it belonged to the 
Ee kingdom of the Northumbers, and was part of the Deira province, 
- ., Upon the Nerman gonqueſt it obtained the privileges af a county 
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. Situation.) On the north it borders upon Weſtmoreland and” 


Cumberland; on the eaſt, upon the Weſt-Riding of Tork/bire ; 


on the weſt, upon the. Iriſb ſea; and on the fourth,” upon Cheſhire.” 
Its figure much reſembles that of Bagland; for it meaſures in 
breadth in the ſouthern part thirty-two miles, and runs into a 
narrow point northward, meaſuring in length 37 miles. In cir- 
cumference it is 170 miles. Lancaſter is 187 miles diftant nortk 
north-weſt from London. KY n e 


Ar, foil, commadities.J It is obſerved of this county, that the 
air is generally better than What is experienced in moſt maritime 
counties, not but that even here thoſe who live very near the ſea,” 
or the fens, are ſubje& to fevers and other. diſtempers incident” 

to ſuch ſituations. The other parts are healthy, the inhabicants' 
often living to a great age. The ſoil may be'confidered under 
three different heads the level grounds bear good crops of Wheat 
and barley ; the hilly parts are ftony and barren, except at the 


bottom of the hills, where oats do very well; and the mo ground,” 


which affords little elſe but turf and fir-trees from under ground.” 
— The chief commodities are, proviſions of All ſorts very plenti- 
ful, oats, cattle, . fine pit-coal and flax. The manufactures run 

chiefly on woollen cloths, cottons, and tickens, for which Mar. 

cheſter. is particularly famous. There is one remark we beg leave 

to make, that in this county more antient families have continu- 

ed to this day, at the ſeats from whence they take their names, 
than in any: other throughout England. This ſhows that the in- 
habitants are generally better managers, or, which is equally. 
commendable, more tenacions of that affe ion men naturally have 
for their reſpective countries. 
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Rivers.) The principal rivers are the Merſey, which, as we 
Have ſaid before, parts Che/bire and this county; and the 'R:bBle, 


"which riſes in York/hrre, and enters this city at Clitbero, running 
:fouth-welt by Prefor into the Tris ſm. 


_ Chief towns, ] Lancaſter, Leverpoole, Mancheſter, Preſton, Wigen, 
%%% ͤ VW ˙ een 
Lancaſter, the . town, was a ſtation and fortreſs in the 
time of the Romans, called Longovicum, though not exactly on the 
Jame ſpot where Lancaſfer no ſtands; for the old town bei 
deſtroyed by the Scots, the new one was placed at a little diſtance 
from it. Variety of coins, ſacrificing utenfils, &c. have been 
ound near it, and below the church, on the Reepeſt fide of the 


All, hangs a piece of an old 25 wall. The town is fituated © 
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near the mouth of the river Lune; but the port is ſo choaked up 


with ſand, that it is incapable of receiving ſhips of any conſider- 
able. burden, and- conſequently trade ſin little encouragement 


here. It is governed by a mayor, aldermen, and bailiffs. The 


market is kept on. Saturday, e ja 

" Lewerpoole C ulgariy Li pol) is a convincing. inftance of what 
confiderazion trade ought to be in the eye of every Enghibnian; for 
by a proper encoyragement of commerce, the inhabitants, riches, 
and extent of this place are now treble what they were a few 
years fince; and beſides what regards England, Scotland, and 


treland, they trade largely to Holland, Norway, and the Ameri-" 


' freetone, the reſt of brick. The town-houſe is plac 


can plantations, .' The buildings are moſtly. new and ney of 

E | ced on pillars, 
with a tolſey, or exchange under it, the whole an elegant mo- 
dern ſtructure. The harbour, which is a very good one, is ſe- 
cured on the ſouth fide by a caſtle, and on the weſt by à Kind of 
tower on the river Merſey. The inhabitants grateful y acknow- 
ledge their obligations to the family of More of Blactball, who 
have conſulted their own intereſt in the moſt noble manner, viz. 
by promoting that of their tenants. The corporation Is 8 
verned by the mayor and aldermen ; the. market-day, here is Sa- 
furday. The freemen are by their privilege alſo free of Briſtol 


: in England, as alſo. of Waterford and Wexford in Ireland. If this 


If 15 reckoned to contain upwar 


town. deſeryes our admiration, as it certainly, does, for its 
fourthihg condition thro' commer etc U / 

_ Manchejter likewiſe by its manufactures merits our particular 
regard. It carries on a great inland trade in cottons, ticks, &c. 
and has increaſed ſo much of late years, that though it is neither 
city, town, or corporation, but properly no. more Wd rr 


48.3 


of 50, ooo inhabitants. It juſtly 


boaſts of its college, hoſpital, free-ſchool, and library. The 


college was founded by Thomas Weſt, lord Delawar, in the year 
1421, by injunction. from the Popes who permitted him to marry 
in conſideration of his being the laſt of the family. He had been 
rector of the pariſh ſome years, when the peerage fell to him by 
the death bf By Elder brother. The college is now incor rated 


by che name of the wardens and fellows of Cbriſni- Church in 


Mancheſter. It conſiſts of a warden, four fellows, two chaplains, 
four- finging men, and four choriſters. The ſtatutes were drawn 


e e an biſhop Laud. The hoſpital owes its foundation 


to Humphry Chet bam, elq; originally r forty boys; but its reve: 
nue is ſo much improyed, chat at preſent it maintains ſixty. The 


Hbrary is originally from the ſame benefactor. It is now fur- 
"hed with many valuable volumes, an income for buying others, - 


and a competent maintenance for the librarian. The free-ſchool 
was founded by Dr. Olabam, biſhop of Exeter, in the year 15 19, 
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Eich, like wry thing elſe here, is much improved of late 
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years. Neither is this benign influence of -its trade.confined to 


_ Mancheſter, for all the adjacent country about it ſhares in the ad- 


vantages, by being employed in manufacturing the Mancheſter 


wares, We muſt not omit the great antiquity of this place, in-: 
habited by the Romans, under cb 

borrowed from the Hritiſb word maen, a rock, to expreſs the nature 
of its fituation. Many monuments of the Romans are ſtill viſible 
in and about the place. The chief magiſtrate is the conſtable or 


headborough, The market-place is very ſpacious, and the 
| G | „ age 


market held on Saturday. 


© Noblemav' an.] Afbton-Hall,—Shaw Flle, and ring,. 


Net ber by. Croxtatb- Hall. 


* 


© Curioſities.) Chatmoſſe, upon the ſouth edge of this county, 


famous for the large trees lying (if not growing) horizontally un- 
der the. ſurface of it. The poorer fort ſearch for them, and find 
their account in uſing them both as fuel and candle, they giving 
a very clear light from the great quantity of turpentine contain- 


ed in them.—Winnch, a little north of Warringron, remarkable 


for being the bet benefice in England. It is reckoned worth be- 


Latham-Houſe, about twelve miles north-eaſt from Lewerpoo 


tween 80ol. and 10001., per annum. —In the park belonging X : 
* 


a medicinal ſpring, a chalybeate impregnated with vitriol.. It - 
2 great 4 though ſeven! a Wit} 
ough ſeveral miles diſtant 


throws up a great many ſea- ſhells, 
from any ſalt-water.—In the manor of Hazgh, belonging to the 
| Bradſhaw family, is found the cannel coal, whick" far exceeds 


other pit-coal for making a clear fire. Beſides this, it is capable 


of being poliſhed, and then much repreſents black marble. Some 
have been ſo curious as to have candlefticks, cups, ſtandiſhes, 


&c. made of it.— Near the ſea on the ſouth fide of the eſtuary of | 


Ribble river, is Merton-Lake ; it was ſeveral miles in circumfe- 
rence, till 7 homas Fleetwood of the Bank, efq; was reſolved to im- 


| prove the land by draining off the water. Great qpantiticg of - 


ſh, as eels, breams, roach, &c. were found in it, beſides eight 


canoes in figure and dimenſions reſembling thoſe made by the 


Americans, ſuppoſed to have been employed by the Brizons in filh- 
ing this lake.—At Barton, about twelve miles north of Lewer- 
poole, is a remarkable ſpring of ſalt-water, which muſt iſſue from 
ſome rock of ſalt, and not be ſupplied by the ſea, as is demon- 
ſtrated by the following experiment: A quart of ſea-Water will 


pield but an ounce and a half of ſalt, whereas the ſame quan- 


tity of this ſpring- water produces near eight ounces. About 
Ormſkirk is found a bituminous earth, which yields a ſcent much 
| like the oil of amber, and an oil may be extracted from it little 


inferior to that of amber in moſt of its valuable qualities. The 


Tountry people cut the earth into pieces for burning, inſtead of 
e . 8 | candles, 


Lancaſhire, > 66 
e name of Mancunium, perhaps | 
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 , candles. , At Aaclif, near Wigan, is the famous Burning-Well:: 
the water is cold, neither has it any ſmell; yet there is ſo 
Rrong a vapour of ſulphur iſſuing out with the water, that upon 
applying a light to it, the top of the water is covered . 
fame, like that of burning ſpirits, which laſts ſeveral hours, and 
emits ſo fierce a heat that meat may be boiled over it. The wa- 
der itſelf will not burn when taken out of the well.—Ribchefter,. 
now only a ſmall village upon the river Ribble, about ſeven miles. 
above Prefton,. was a large town in the time of the Romans, and 
called Coccium, from Cocceius Nerve: When in its proſperity, it 
was reckoned one of the richeſt towns in the known world. The 
monuments which have been here diſcovered are very numerous, 
and plainly ſhew to what a pitch of grandeur this place once ar- 
- rived. — A4nchor-Hill, hkewiſe in this neighbourhood; has afforded- 
much matter of ſpeculation to the curious ſearchers into antiquity.—- 
| Barnley is alſo famous for the great rk of antient coins found: 
in and near it, —At Kirby, in Fourneſ;, there happened formerly 
a ſudden eruption of water, which carried away houſes and very. 
Large ſtones with it. | EA ee eee 


_, Remarkable perſoms.] Hugh of Manchefter, a Franciſcan friar in 
king Edward the Ift's time. He was a man of learning, and 
- wrote a book De fanaticorum deliriis,. upon the occaſion of his 
having detected an ichpoſtor who had pretended to be blind and to 
have received his fight at the tomb of king Henry III.— Sir Vil- 
liam Molyneux, of the antient family: of that name, behayed him- 
_ Telf ſo gallantly in the battle of F lodden-Field againſt the Scots, 
that king Henry VIII. honoured him with a letter of thanks. 
Charlotte, counteſs of Derby, famous for her rr in de- 
fending Latham-Houſe, for two years, againſt the parhament forces 
in the late civil wars. George Fox, and his followers the quakers, 


firſt appeared in this county, where they are ſtill very numerous. 


« 


Various particulars.] Lancaſvire ſends twelve members to par- 
Hament ; two knights for the ſhire, and two burgeſſes for each of 
the following boroughs, Lancaſſer, Lewerpoole, Preſton, Wigan, 
Clic hero, and Newton. —lIt lies in the dioceſe of Cheſter, and in the 
northern circuit. It contains twelve vicarages, thirty-fix pariſhes, 
about 894 villages. The diviſion of it is into five. hundreds, 
containing about 40, 200 houſes, and 201, ooo. inhabitants. The 
area of the county is computed at 1,150,000 acres. 
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Name. Hs county takes its preſent name from the chief 
| toon Leicefler (of which more hereafter ;)* but the 
firſt accounts we have of it is, that the inhabitants, in the time of 
the Romans, were part of the Coritani, who were ſettled in the 

middle of the ſouth part of the iſland. —In the Saxe heptarchy it 
_ belonged to the Mercians. e NEAR r 
Situation.] It is bounded on the north by Derbyſhire and Nor- 
tingbamſbire; on the eaſt by Lincolnſhire and * ; on the 
weſt by Warauicſiſbire. It meaſures from eaſt to weſt about thirty 
miles, near twenty-five from north to ſouth, and in circumference 
about ninety-fix.. Leicefter, which is near the center of the county; 
is 80 miles north-north-weſt from London.” . 
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Ar, foil, commodities. ] This county lying almoſt in the middle 
of England, and conſequently at a proper diſtance from the ſea, 
the air is very ſweet and wholeſome. - Neither is it Abl 
with any ſtanding waters, but waſhed by ſeveral ſtreams, both 

which contribute to make this county very healthy.—The ſoil, 
except in the north-eaſt part, is very good, and yields plenty of 
corn and graſs, but particularly the beſt of beans in abundance, 
as the coarſe proverb hints. The ſouth-weſt is very indifferently - 
provided with fuel, but the north-eaſt abounds with pit-coal, 

which, with the abundance of my (whoſe wool is much eſteem- 
ed) feeding on the mountains, makes good amends for its other 
deficiencies.— The chief commodities are corn, fiſh, fleſh, fowl, 
wool, beans, and horſes for the collar. The county is chiefly 
taken up in farming, but the ſtocking manufacture is much en- 
couraged, and turns to a very good account. DIRE. 

Rivers.] It is obſerved that four rivers, viz, the Aueh, Sor, 
(antiently the Leire) Anker, and Welland, which riſe in the ſouth» 
weſt part of this county, form four very different courſts: 1. 
The Avon ſoon leaves this county, and runs ſouth-weſt towards 

Warwick. 2. The Soar (the [hoes ew river of the county) firſt 
runs north-eaſt by Leiceſler, till it has received the Yreke, and 
then turning to the north-weſt falls into the Trent, where the 
three counties of Leiceſterſpire, Derbyſpire, and Nortingamſbire 
meet. z. The Aker runs north-weſt to Atherton on the edge af 
 Warwickfpire, 4. And the Welland runs north-eaſt by Harborough 
to Stamford. The Wreke riſes in that part of the county called 
the Would, and runs weſtward till it falls into the Sar, as was 
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7-1 i | Laiceſterſpire. 
Teiceſter, whoſe name in the antient authors, eſpecially Saxony, 
is, very vaziouſly wrote, and ſometimes ſo like the Saxon appella- 

tion of e ad that many miſtakes have ariſen from thence. 

It is derived from its ſituation upon the river Leire (now called 

the Soar). The Rate or Rage of Antoninus, ſtood here or very 
near it, as is probable from an old trench on the ſouth-ſide of 
the town called Raxrdites ; which conjecture is much ſtrengthened 

_ by the variety of Romer antiquities diſcovered in and about Lei- 

_ Ceflter. When the kingdom of Mercia received the Chriſtian faith, 

king Ethelred made Leicefler a biſhop's ſee ; but it was 'removed 
to Dorehefter, after a fucceſſion of eight prelates. At the Norman 
eonqueſt jit was in a flouriſhing condition, and continued ſo till 

Joining in rebellion with Robert Crookback, earl of Leiceſter, againſt 

king Henry II. then abſent in Ireland; it was beſieged, taken, and 

plundered b 


: 


L La Lucy, lord chief juſtice of England, and re- 
2 in the king's 8 The conſequences of this were very 
tal. to Lezcefter, which only began to recover itſelf in the reign of 
Edward III. when Henry, the firſt duke of Lancafter, founded here 
2 noble collegiate hoſpital for a dean, twelve prebends, &c, one 
hundred diſabled poor, with proper attendants. This hoſpital in 
part ſtill ſubſiſts, an allowance being appointed for that purpoſe 
out of the revenues of the duchy of Lancaſter.—In the reign of 
king Henry V. a parliament was held here, and a ſtatute enacted, 
That all perſons convicted of following the doctrines of Wicklife, 
ſhould be deemed. hereticks and traitors, and ſuffer as ſuch. —Iñ 
the late civil wars, it was ſtormed ſword in hand by the king's 
forces. As to its preſent condition, it is a large populous town, 
containing five pariſhes, with many good buildings, eſpecially 
About the caſtle; it is governed by a mayor, aldermen, and com- 
mon- council; and has a plentiful market on Weane/days, Fridays, 
and particularly on Saturdays. +20 


- Neblemer's ſeats.]. Garrenton, about ten miles north of Leiceſter. 
At J/bby-de-la-Zouch, about fourteen miles north-weſt from 
Leiceſter, the earl of Huntington has a ſeat —Dunnington, four miles 
to the ſouth-eaſt of the former, belongs to the ſame nobleman.—. _ 
Stapetford, about thirteen miles from Leice/ter.—Groby, five miles 
north-weſt from. Leiceſſer. Stanton · Harold, near Aſobyrde-la- Couch. 
% / yon, 5 8 
Eurioſttiet.] Fhe famous Reman way, called Watling-ftreet, is 
the boundary between this county and Warwickſhire, in its track 
from Dover to Cardigan. Near Burrough, about twelve miles. 
eaſt from Leiceſter, are the remains of ſome large buildings, gene- 
rally ſuppoſed to have beer. a temple, known in pagan. times by 
the name of Yernometum.— Not far from Lutterworth is a ſprin 
which is exceeding cold, and. petrifies wood, Wc. Cleybrook, a 
village upon the ſoath-weſtedge of the county, thought to have 
4 0 . 


en a large city called Clzy-cefer. \ It is certain that on both fides 
g To e pho large FRA <a have been diſcovered, and . 
many. Roman coins found. About three miles ſouth of Boſworth, 
is the famous field in which Richard III. loſt his kingdom and 
life, The-plow and ſpade frequently turn up pieces of armour 
and weapons, eſpecially large arrow-heads.—In digging a cellar 
at Leiceſter ſome years ſince, was diſcovered a beautiful repreſen- 
tation of the fable of Ad un, formed with little white brown 
| ſtones, in Moſaic work, and is fill to be ſeen entire. The 
remains of Leicefter-caftle, which was built by Henry the firſt duke 
of Lancaſter, for his reſidence, ſhew what a magnificent pile of 
buildings it has been; the hall and kitchen are ſtill ſtanding ; the 
former ſerves very amply as a hall of juſtice, where, in the aflize 
time, the uſual buſineſs is carried on in the ſeveral courts without 
| Interfering with one another. The arch over the eaſt. gate io 
däeſervedly admired. The whole encloſure, ſecured by a ſtrong 
ſtone wall eighteen feet in height, amounted to twenty-ſix actes. 
Not far from Higham, near Watling-ftreet, was found ſome treaſure 
of different kinds, and a ſort of Mabometan taliſman, ſuppoſed to 1 
have been buried by ſome Jeu, when that people were baniſhed =, 
by king Edward I. . ee 993 | 
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* Remarkable perſons.) Jobn Wickliff (whoſe diſciples were called 
Lollards) was rector of Lutterworth, where he preached agai 
the then eftabliſhed church,” and narrowly eſcaped the fire. His 
bones were dug up forty years after his deceaſe, and burnt... The 
ulpit in the church is fuppoſed to have been the ſame in which 
bs reached. Richard de Bury, biſhop of Darham, was hom at 
Willoughby, near Lutterworth, He was tutor to king Edward III. 
who honoured him with the higheſt dignities in the ſtate. His 5 
learning was very extenſive, and his choice collection of books 
did him honour both living and dead, for he bequeathed them, 
With the library he had bull at Oxford, to that univerſity. Sir 
Jobn Poultney, four times lord mayor of London, was born at A 
terton.— Edward Leigh, one of the ſecluded members ann 1648, 
Was born at Shaxel on the ſouth point of this county. He pub 
liſhed ſeveral treatiſes, which ſet his learning in a very advanta= _ 
geous light. Henry de Knighton, abbot of Lesceſler, Wwas:bomn'at a 
village of his name near Leiceſter. He wrote a hiſtory of the Eng: 
li kings from the Conqueſt to king Richard II. in-whoſe-reign» _ 
he died. This hiſtory, though a very good one, lay hid for a long 
time, and is not mentioned in ſeveral catalogues of our hiſtos; . 
rians.— Jobn Cleveland, well known by his poetical performances, 
Was born at, Hinc#ley, on the ſouth-weſt edge of the county 
Micbael Drayton, another poet, was born at Drayton in this county. 
Lindley, near the river Anker, famous for being the birth-place+ © . 
of Robert Burten, who, under the name of Demacritut Junior, 
3 8 1 | publiſhed - 


— 


* 
7 
, 


 Liveolefbire. | 


publiſhed the Anatomy n Herdaid; ef to 


whoſe courage and conduct I. was much indebted 
for his victory over Richard III. He was born at Lindley afore- 
aid. T bomat Burdet, eſqʒ Newton-Burdet, near Leiceſter, was 
. beheaded for treaſon in Edward the TV th's' reign, by a forced 
conftruQtion put on his words,” when he wiſhed the head and 
Ins — white buck were in the guts of him who put 


5 ee m—_ .---Barkby, about fix miles to the north- 
ids tha e 


at of the Villiers, an antient Norman family. 

7 was Born the famous George Yithers, duke of Buckingham, 
2 miniſter to king James I. and king Charles I. and who 
U by the knife of Felton at Portfoeouth. Sir John Beaumont, a 
juſtice of the Common Pleas in queen Ekzaber#'s reign, was born 
at Grace Dieu, a little weſt from Lou gb borough. He was author 


5 of Bojorth Field, and ſeveral other poetical performances. 


- Farions le This county ſends four members to par- 
Hament, two knights for the ſhire, and two burgeſſes for Lei- 
cefter. It hes in * dioceſe of Lincobs, and in the midland cir- 
Euit. It contains eighty-one viearages, 192 pariſnes, and u 
wards of 5 50 e The diviſion of it 1s Jos fix hundre 
containing about 18,700 houſes, and 93,500 inhabitants. The 
area of the county is ee at Fey acres. 
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LINCOLNSHIRE ba 
Name. 1P HIS county takes its name from the city of Line | 


coln, called by the antient Britons, Lindcoit ; by Pro- 

A Antoninus, Lindum; by venerable Bzge it is wrote Linde- 
co The name is generally derived from the hilly ſituation 
. of hs: town. By the Saxons this county was called Lincoll/cy,e, 
but the Normans, by 8 the letters, made Vicholſeire of it 
when they firſt arrived here. It was antiently inhabited by part 
of re Coritaai ; a Saxon times it e to the kingdom 


= - Sitation.] Iths booddsd on the north 45 PTY from which 
it is ſeparated by the zſtuary of the Humber; on the eaſt by the 


German ocean; on the weſt by Ma By . wkfbire, Nottinghamſhire, 
and Ltieefterſpire ; and on the 


uiually divided into three parts, viz. Lindſey, which compre- 
hends all that lies north of Peſdichk and er Wi tham, after 
it has Joined the former at Lincoln; Keftevan, which contains the 
ſouth-weſt fide; and Holland, which takes in the fouth-caft point. 
Air, oil, e. 1 The air muſt be confidered accord 
to tang county.- 3 as 1 © partly 


t 


” 


by Northamptonſhire. SIT is - 


| - A | „% W524 
under water, and the reſt of it very moiſt, nuſt' have a bad alr. | 
K:/trvan enjoys a leſs unhealthy air, as it is leſs: affected by the 
fogs from the fens. Lindſey is generally reckoned healthy, 
_ eſpecially on the weſtern de. 8 ſoil is very — the inland 
e corn in great plenty, and the fenn $abound- 
excellent dae ps which their lar ſufficien 
Ks; Ane chief mg a oy are fat 6 wool, horſes, ; 
and fowl, in great abundanee. In many of the fens which have 
been induſtrouſly drained, there grow great quantities of hemp, 
which perhaps . — do very well in many 22 of 22 3 | 
fuch kind Fa of! land is indolendy neglected, 


Ni vers. ] Phe f riyer | is the Trent, eee e 
_ edge of the county, and falls into the Humber, the northern 
boundary; the Wirham, which, riſing in the ſouth-weſt point 
of the county, runs northward till it receives the Feſdyle at Lin- 
eo/n, where it makes an angle, and then turns to the ſouth-eaſt, 
falling into the German ocean below Boſton; and the Welland, 
which parts this coupty from Northamptonſhire, running through. 
Holland diviſion into the ſame ocean, about eight miles more to- 
tho ſouthward. There are other rivers of leis note all abound- 
with of fiſh. | ; 
we bief . n, Stamford, Granthaw, Boſton, and G 
Lincoln, formerly the moſt flouriſhing city of the whole id | 
of Britain, is pleaſantly ſituated on the river Witham. Before the 
arrival of the Romans it was called Lindcoit, but then placed on 
the top of the hill, extending farther northward” than. Newport 
Gate, as the rampire and ditch plainly ſhow. Fhe Romans ex- 
tended the buildings more to the re the wall with which 
they encompaſſed it 1 the oo edge of the hill. 
Neither were the Saxons leſs building here, for they added . 
ſo conſiderably to it, that in — time it was continued a good 
down the hill. In the Daniſh wars it was often ee s 
wt to the Conqueſt a ſtrong caſtle was. built on the ridge of the 
hill, not only to add to the ſtrength of the place, 3 
ly to be a curb on the citizens. - About chis time the intake 
to the ſouthward was a aded to it. In the quarrel between the 
empreſs Maud and king Stephen, it was frequently the ſeat ot 
| war; e pode Into ns 
whole army was routed, almoſt alone maintained the | 
| inſt the enemy, till his battle-ax and ſword were both 
| e biſhop's ſee was —_— from Dorchefter in Oxfordſhire, and 
Fee! here in the g of the Norman government; and tho? 
nun no leſs than three b ſho! wel vis. Ely, Peterborough, and Ox __ 
have been taken out o it, yet it is ſtill the 2 
England. The cathedral is a large Gotbic pile of building, 8 
r the moſt beautifull iruture In that rat — 13 


3 0 


; * 


5 . e CS 

and advantageous ſituation make it very conſpicuous to a great 

diſtance: the famous great bell 8 feet and eight inches 

in circumference. The catharine-wheel windows are very curi- 

ous, as are alſo the chapter-houſe, cloiſters, and library. On the 

Dauth ſide of the church ſtands the biſhop's palace, begun by bi- 

+ hop Cbeſney, and finiſhed by his ſucceſſors, who made it anſwer- 

| able to the magnificence of the cathedral. But it was ruined in 

the former civil wars, in which condition it lies at preſent.---In 

the late civil wars this city eſcaped the miſeries the reſt of the 

kingdom underwent, and by great good luck was never garriſoned, 
and conſequently never beſieged. 9977 2 


Ihe preſent ſtate of this city is as follows: The buildings are 
generally old,” eſpecially in the lower part; but in the upper part 
there are many good houſes of the modern taſte. The govern- 
ment is in the mayor, two ſheriffs,” twelve aldermen, recorder, 
Kc. It is a county of itſelf, and its liberties extend twenty miles 
in circumference. It has fifteen pariſh churches, which are all 
that are left out of fifty-two, when it was in the height of its 
grandeur. The market is held on Fridag. dog 
_ + Stamford is ſituated on the river Melland, (over which it has a 
Hine ſtone bridge of five arches) juſt where the three counties of 
_ * Lincoln, Northampton, and Rutland meet. This was once a flouriſh- 
ang city, and for ſome time an univerſity. That it was a place 
of great note as early as the time of the Romans, is evident from the 
camps, military ways, &c. in and near it. The Danes burnt it in 
the beginning of their depredations.---At preſent it conſiſts of 
| x pariſhes ; the buildings are very neat, and the inhabitants nu- 
merous and wealthy, The corporation is 8 by a mayor 
and aldermen, and is exempted from the ſheriff and lord-lieu- 
tenant of the county's juriſdiction. The mayor is immediately 
under the king, commands the militia, returns writs, &c. and 
Within the liberties of the town is the ſecond man in the king- 
dom. Theſe privileges are certainly of a very ancient date, 15 
ſttz⸗ßeir charter, which was granted by Edward IV. intimates that it 
4s à confirmation of what they enjoyed before. It is particularly 
famous for large commodious inns.—-It ſeems highly probable 
8 that here was an univerſity in antient times. Whether Mr. 
= | NMeabs account may be entirely relied on, we dare not determine; 
- hat gentleman alledging a manuſcript which aſſerts, that it was a 
place ſacred to learning even before our Saviour's time, and that 
it continued ſuch for 300 years after his coming, when it was diſ- 
= | ſolved by the ſee of Rome, on account of the encouragement which 
=—_— 'Arius's: doctrine againſt the Divinity of Chri met with here. 
| This is certain, that when the northern and ſouthern ſtudents fell 
| Xs out at Oxford,' many retired hither to avoid the diſturbances 
1 which enſued; but in a few months king Eduard III. remanded 
1 them back to Oxford. The remains of two colleges, viz. 27 
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Ball, and Brazen-Nofe, ill remain, the latter of Which is certainly” - 


7 

' much antienter than that at Oxford, of the ſame denomination. 

The mafket is held on Mondays and Fridays. mm... 
412 PS 8 n 2 e oy e WY. 


 Noblemen's ſeats.) Belwoir-Caſtle, near Grant ham, is the ſeat of 
the duke of Rutland.---Grim/thorp, about eleven miles ſouth-eaſt 
from Grantham, is the ſeat of the duke of Ancafter.---Sempringhant, 
ten miles eaſt from Granmtham.---Aſerby.---Bolingbrake-Caftle.—-" 
 Knath, about eleven miles north-weſt from Lincoln. Bellen, 
near Grantham.  _ %%% ĩ pet ON OO OT ON OOOny 


Curiofities.] The ſkeleton of a crocodile fixed in a flat ſtone, 
and which is in the hands of the Royal Society, was diſcovered 
in Lincoln/vire.---Not far from the Humber are the remains of . 

| Thornton college or abbey. In taking down an old wall not very 
long ſince, the workmen found the ſkeleton of a man, with 
table, book, and candleſtick, ſuppoſed to have been immured for 
ſome heinous crime.--- About five miles north of Grantham, near”. 
a village called Hunnington, is a Roman camp, double trenched, 
which goes by the name of Fl Cz/ar's camp.—-At Harlaxton,- £ 
near Lincoln, in the reign of king Henry VIII. a plowman difco-- 0 
vered a gold helmet, with ſome other antique curioſities.— Th? 
tower of Boffon church on the river Vitham, not far from the ſea, 
1s very remarkable. It is a hundred yards high, and may be 
plainly diſcerned at forty miles diſtance. It is of great ſervice 
to mariners, as is ſet forth in the preamble of the act for repair- 
ing the church, ſuppoſed to be the largeſt pariſh- church without” 
ay les in the world, being 100 feet wide, and zoo long in the clear: 
there are 365 ſteps, 5 2 windows, and 12 pillars, anſwerable to 
the months, weeks, and days of the year. At the weſt of Crowe; 
land. Abbey, in Holland, is the famous triangular bridge. At 
Fleet in this diviſion was found a 1 earthen pot filled with” 
Roman coins, wedged in edgeways. "Bar it would be endleſs to 
give an account of all the coins, pavements, &c. found in this' . 
county. A | hy | E 


F 
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| However, there is one particular, not only curious but very 
profitable in the fenny part of the county, which well deſerves 1 
our notice. It is the manner of taking duck, mallard, teal; and” | 
widgeon in the decoys, which is as follows: At one end of a large 
pond, (which grows narrow by degrees) where the banks are 
maded by trees, a net is ſpread over the boughs, which, though” 
wide and lofty at the entrance, imperceptibly contracts itſelf for 
two or three hundred yards till it ends in a narrow purſe. Along 
the pond-ſides are hedges of reeds to fkreen the men who watch” 
; the decoy; In theſe ponds thus prepared, are bred the decoy- 
ducks ſo very tame that they will feed at hand, and which from 
time to time take flight, and are. abſent for five or 9 EE 
er e e * e . 
| 5 R 


: 


+: 


. when — "oh nh great numbers of fowl from foreign coun- 


tries, moſtly from Germany, as it is thought, to their reſpective 
ponds, where they are all fed with corn thrown into the water over 
the reed-hedges in the wideſt part; but in a few days they are 
gradually conducted by the food into the net, the decoy ucks 

Aways encouraging and enticing the ſtrangers to fall into the 
Mars. When they are ſufficiently under the net, a dog ſwims 
after chem into it, barking continually, which makes the x, Le 

take wing, but — beat down by the net, they advance for- 

wards into the purſe, where they are taken by hand. Some 
of theſe decoys are xented at four and five hundred pounds 


1, Remarkable perſans.] Nicholas. Break ſpear was rector of Tydd 
St. Mary's, on the ſouth-eaſt point of the county; he preached. 
the, Chriſtian faith to the Noravegians, for which he received a 
cardinals hat, and in the year 1155 was advanced to the papal. 
Chair, under the name of Aarian 1V.—Beolingbroke, à little town 
about twenty miles eaſt from Lincoln, was the birth-place of king 
Hey IV. — James York the blackſmith, famous for his fill in 
| dry, which he ſhewed in his Union of Honour, publiſhed 16403 
he lived at Lincoln. Mr. Watſon was miniſter at Saltfleet, on the 
north-eaſt coaſt, for the ſpace of ſeventy-four years, during which 
he buried all the inhabitants, except four, for three generations 
ſucceſſwely. Robert Chamberlain, a ſoldier; at the head of ſome. 
| deſperate villains, diſguiſed like church-men, ſet fire to Beſſon 
during the fair, and plundered the merchants of what the fire did 
not.conſume; . Chamberlain confeſſed the fact, and was executed 
for it, but could not be prevailed upon to diſcover. bis accom- 
plices. This happened about the latter end of king Edward the 
Firſt's reign.— In this town Jabn Fox, the famous martyrologiſt, 
was born. -Here likewiſe reſided fir Frederick Tylaey, famous for 
Has ſtature, ſtrength, and courage, in all which he had not his 
equal. He attended king Richard I. and acquired great honour 
An the expedition to the Holy Land. Dr. Buſby, formerly maſter 
of W:Earinfter-ichool, where be educated the beſt grammar- 

| ſcholars England ever produced, and the great fir 1/agc Newton, 
were both af this county. 8 e eee 


Various particulars.} Lincoluſhire ſends 12 members to parlia- 
ment; viz. two knights of the ſhire, and two burgeſſes for each 
of the following boroughs, Lincoln, Stamford, 3 Boj-. 
ton, and Grimſby. It is in the dioceſe of Lincoln, and the midland 
circuit. There are in it 256-yicarages, 630 pariſhes, and about 
1556 villages. It is divided into three hundreds and 25 wapen- 
takes, containing near 49,600 houſes, and 202,900 inhabitants. 
The area of the county is computed at 1,740,000 acre. 
e . "+1 MIDDLE 
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Nane. TEIs county received its flame fromm itz 35755 


being furrounded by the eaſt, weſt, and ac 
Saxons, | Before their arrival in this ifland, it was inhabited by 
7 Trinobantes; but from whence they received their, appellations 
i altopetfiex uncerraye” „ TE In * 


5 Situation.] | It is bounded on the north by b Hertfordþbire 4 on the 
eaſt by 1 from which it is divided by the river Lea; on the 
weſt by Buckinghamfhire, from which it is ſeparated by the tiver 

Col; and on the ſouth by — a Thames, 8 runs between 3 

2 it and Surry. It meaſures in length twenty-four miles, eighteen 

in breadth, and ninety-five in e fa 8 ca- 
pital of the Britiſb empire, lies in fifty-one degrees and n 
thirty minutes of northern latitude, | | 885 wt 8 _ : 


i”. 


Air, fail, commodities.) The air muſt be extremely wholeſome,  _ 
fince not even the great number of people in London can affect it Py 

ſo much as to make it ſubje& to epidemical diſtempers, more x 
than other places uſually are. But at a very ſmall diſtance from _ 
the ſmoak of that immenſely populous city, the air is not only 9 
healthful, but alſo exceedingly. tweet and pleaſant. To this the | 

- foil, which is generally a gravel, contributes not a little. Neither 
is it inferior to any part af England as to corn; but for meadows * 
by nature, and 8 by art, affiſted with the rich comp 


from London, it certainly ſurpaſſes the reſt of the kingdom. 
chief commodities are cattle, corn, and fruit, and the manufactures 
are too numerous to be reckoned up... 


gh various counties, 
ſeems properly to belong to Middleſex, it being here of che Latef 
importance to the kingdom, It riſes in the weſtern edge of 
Glouceſterſhire, and no ſooner reaches Lachlade on the edge of 
Oxferdſbire, but becomes navigable, which it is for upward of 
230 miles from the mouth. The tide flows' as high as Richmond 
in Surry, which following the courſe of the river is ſeyenty miles 
from the ſea. At London the depth ſuffices for navigating large 
. ſhips, and makes it one of the greateſt ports for trade in che uni- 
verſe. The water is - juſtly eſteemed as exceeding wholeſome 
and fit for uſe in very long voyages, during which it wilt work 
and ferment itſelf like liquor, till it becomes perfectly fine. It 
abounds with great variety of fifh, among which its falmons, 
ſmelts, and flounders are particularly admired. I 


Rivers.) The TüAMzEsG, tho* running throu 
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Chief Towns.) The cities of Loxvox and WESTMINSTER, 


ho“ diflin& as to their ſeveral juriſdiftions, and were fgmerly fo + -- 
# * 
— * i % 


23 to cheir f 8, Vet being. now united by a wy pile of 
= © * buildings (equal alone to ſome capital cities) we ſhall conſider 


=” - them as ont immenſe head of the Britiſb empire, and that with al 
E +”. the brevity which 6 ertenfve Nee ark can. poſſibly admit. 
Ide carlieſt accounts (that is, ſuch as deſerve. credit) make 
des city of great note in Julius Ce/ar's time. At lealt in 


de dime of Nerv, when Boadicea headed the Britiſh forces againſt 
palit, it is expreſsly ſaid to be famous for its trade and com- 
| merce. The name has had various etymologies aſſigned for it; 

put the moſt probable, and indeed the moſt ſuitable to its ſitua- 
5 * . - Yon, is that which implies a city or harbour for ſhips, the Bririſs 


EO Word Lhong ſignifying a ſhip, and Dinas a city. By Tacitus, Po; 
WL lamp, and Antoninus, it is called Londinium ond es. T The 


=: old Britons faled it Lundayn, and the Saxon gave it the name of 
9 Tondon-ceaſfer.— It is ſituated to a great advantage on the north 
=_ - ' . Hide of the river Thames, in a gravelly ſoil, and on a gentle 

—_ aſcent. The extent from eaſt to weſt is about fix miles, and from 1 
north to ſouth, (where broadeſt) about two and a half. And if 

EE the irregularextremitics be conſidered as compacted together, the 

E =: circumference would even then meaſure near eighteen miles. In 
this calculation the extenſive borough of Soutbauart is not in- 
33 cluded. But a few years will make a great alteration, if builders 
eo dn a they have done of late years; the increaſe, within the 
RR memory of man, being moderately computed to exceed Bri/ol, 
=. Exeter, York, and Newcaſth, put together. The number of ſtreets 

8 are allowed to exceed 5000, as that of houſes does 150, ooo, and 
= _ that of the inhabitants does 1, 00, 00.—-Notwithſtanding this 
=” - - Immenſe bulk, no capital is leſs ſubject to diſorders by day o 


a 


=> might, or better ſupphed with all ſorts of conveniences, or provi» 
IS Kons. The numberleſs ſtreams of water conveyed in wooden 
pipes under the pavement, from whence private houſe is 
25 lied, and on any emergency from fire, whole ſtreets are laid 
under water, are of infinite benefit to London, and greatly contri- 
Hute to keep it wholeſome, the waſte water carrying off the filth, 
Which otherwiſe would be extremely pernicious. The govern- 
1 | ment of the city of London is veſted in the lord mayor, the court 
= of aldermen, and the common-council, which anſwer to the le- 
- -  piflative power of the whole kingdom, lodged in the king, lords, 
And commons. As the lord mayor's office and dignity is greater 
than that of any other citizen in the whole world enjoys, a ſui- 
- _ _ table proviſion is made for it out of the city's revenues, and for 
—_ the honour of the Eng/i/6 commerce, it may be juſtly obſerved, 
1 that it raiſes men to a pomp and grandeur equal (if not ſupe- 
Hor) to ſome ſovereign princes. M iſminſter is governed by a. 
1 High-ſteward, choſe by the dean and chapter of W:/tminſter, an 
—  - under-ſteward, a high-bailiff, and high-conſtableQ. 


u I would exceed the bounds we have propoſed to ourſelves in: 
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: huts this great metropolis. However, we ſhall juſt ronch upon tho 
principal, and refer the reader tothe ſeveral large volumes wrote 


on this ſubject, and among others to Mr. Maitzlard's Hiſtory of 
Fan. The Tower affords ſeveral * entertaining amuſe. 
ments, as the Armory, in which are arms for 60,000 men, placed 
im a beautiful diſpoſition, and kept in excellent order; the crown 
Jewels, che records, mint, &c. The Monument, a ſtately pillar 
the Tua order, 202 foot high, was raiſed in memory of the 


Fo. 
i; 
£4 


2 2 great fire 1666. Phe cathedral of St. Paul, one of che moſt au- 


. gui pieces of architecture that any modern age has produced, 
= thbuph the effect it ought to have is much 'cramped from the 
dero of buildings with which it is too cloſely ſurronnded. . Had 
the builder, fir CHriſſcpber Wren's plan been followed, according 


do ich che cathedral was to have had an area fuitable to its 


bigneſs ; all the principal ſtreets to be laid in direct lines upon 
© { . rebuilding'the city aſter the fire, the houſes built uniform. and 
8 placed on piazzas like Covent Garden; the pariſſi-churches dif- 

| ofed-in points of view, and a continued quay with ſui- 
been put into execution, ſymmetry ariſing from ſo ma 
beautiful viſtos, would perhaps Rave ſurpaſſed all that has ever 
. 8 3 on the face of the earth. The Cuſtom-houſe, Bank, 
i re 


a fine collection of books fuitable to the profeſſion; ſeveral of 
the city: halls,” the ſeveral libraries, 1Wefminfter-4bby and Hall, 
many private houſes belonging to the nobility. and gentry, de- 
matter for ſeveral volumes. — The number of pariſh churches 
(many of which are very beaatiful) are as follows: ninety-ſeven 
within the walls of Diadon, ſeventeen without the walls, and ele- 
5 r TH. x Sh N N 181 


ales an ollie, feats] Kinftugton 22 pinally belonged to 


a * 


the Finch family, now earls of Miuchelſda and Notting bam, but 
Was purchaſed by king William, who made great improvements 
both in che houſe and gardens. Queen Ait, and particularly: 


the late queen conſort Caro ia Rave much encreaſed the beauty? . 


© , © of the place, by taking into the garden a large tract of L 
from Hyde-Park.—Hampton-Court, ſituated on a delightf ſpot, 


on the river Thames, about twelve miles ſouth-weſt from Londm, 
is another royal palace. The houſe is in no ways inferior to its 
| ſituation; the two fronts are very. magnificent,” and the Whole 
- for the reception of a royal family. Among many other nos 
dle pieces, che famous cartoons are very deſervedly admiree. ' 
| W nnn . 
| | * 88 c rat 


l 


a 


in proper p | . 
_ table buildings ranged r river-ſide: had, I ſay, this plan 


am-Callege, which contains a very large collection of the 
_  greatelt rarities; e Phyſicians, a ſtately edifice with | 
ui 


ſerve-pattienlar notice of the curious, and have a d ample i 
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brated Rap kae, 100,000 Louis-d'ors, but they are valued at 


* o 


 Sron-Houſe, near 


- feat of the earl of Northumberland. Gerard -Croſs belongs to the 
Aduke of Portland.—Holland-Horfe, near Kenſington, belongs to lord 

*__ Holland, —Ghifwack, x little paradiſe upon the Thames, belongs to 
tte duke of Dewonfoire.—Filla Carey, at» Parſon's Green, belongs 
do the earb of Pezerborough.—Cranford, near Hounſlow, belongs to 
te earl of Berkelcy. Beſides ſeveral fine houſes in this county, 
belonging to the nobility, too numerous to be inſerted. 


cer eee In he north ll of Stepnor-Clurch. is pied 
cription of which: intimates that one Thomas Hughes, 
163 3, took the pains to bring it from the ruins of Carthage. Is 


Is to be hoped did: not go thither on purpoſe: to fetch 1t.—— _ 


da Goajhn un ropel. hoſpital for-ſuperannuated- and diſabled ſol- | 


EE : diers. It was at firſt deſigned and incorporated by _ James I. 


as a reſidence for a number of divines, who: were to ſtudy-contro-- 


verſy, and maintain the doctrines of the church of England againſt - 

tits enemies. But this deſign, not meeting with any encourage- 

ment anfwerable to the charges attending it, was dropped in king 
Charles the Iſt's gn In the following reign. an hoſpital was 


begun on che ſame ſpot for ſoldiers, which was carried on by king 
James II. and finiſhed by king William and queen Mary.” It con- 


tains near five hundred perſons (officers, &c. included) and is under 
very good regulations. To defray the expences, one day's pay 
Is deducted from every officer and ſoldier yearly, which in time 
bol a land-war, has been known to amount to upwards of 13,0001. 
Diet the fame place is the Phyſick- garden, which affords much 
amuſement to thoſe who are curious in botany. —Ceoway-Stakes 
lion the river Thames, about four miles below |Sz+7nes) ſo called on 
account of the ſtakes fixed in the banks- on the north fide by the 


| . | M 
Britons, to hinder Julius Ca/ar from paſſing the river, [Near 
arre- 


_- this place is Shepperton, where, in a piece of ground called Var 
| Cult, have been dug up men's bones, ſwords, ſpurs, &c,—At }. 
Hieagerley, near Uxbridge, are the remains of a camp, which ap 


Pears to be Britiſh.—Staines, in the ſouth-weſt edge of Middleſex, 


1s ſo called from a. ſtone formerly fixed here as the boundary of 


the city of Zomdor's juriſdiction up the river Thames.—Heſton, not. 


far from Harrow-on the Hill, famous for bearing fine wheat, which 


in former days was apptopriated to the king's table.—Breniford, 


1 appointed by act of parliament for the election of knights of 
the ſhire for Middleſex. Here Edmund Tren/ide, after he had forced : 


te Dane to raiſe che fiege of London, came up with tho invad- 


. .. SIP —_— Fd 


ers of his country, and defeated them with reat ſlaughtęr.— The 2 


kigh Croſs at Tottenham, and St. Eley's Well in the {ame pariſh, . | 
Y 2 which 15 always full but never overflows, are both remarkable. 2 


Is 


. 


: 7 — 


AMinnouthfbire. 99 
la chat ſeirt of London next Spittal-Fields, have been found many 
urns, as alſo coins of Claudiut, Nero, Veiſpaſian;' and Antoninus 

Pius, from whoſe lieutenant Lolliu Urbicus, the antient name of 


this place, viz. Loleſworth, is ſuppoſed to be derived. | 


4 8 E 1140 | | ©? 6 K. 1 | 2244. > & 8 ieee * 14 U. Oak. 
 ( Remarkable perſons.] Fruntit Bacon, lord viſtount Vrulam, was 


born in London Strand. His works are a laſting monument of his 
— genius and extenſive knowledge. homas Berterton, the 

ous actor, whoſe performances on the ſtage were juſtly ad- 
mired by all, but equalled by none ſince his time. He was born 
in We/t minfter, Sir I bomas Brown, M. D. author of ſeveral valu- 
able tracts. John Milton, author of Paradiſſ Loft, xc. one of the 
greateſt poetical genius's the world ever ſaw. Sir Thomas More, 


an ornament to the Engliþp nation, notwithſtanding his fatal end 


on the ſcaffold. Robert Nelſan, author of the celebrated Feaſts 


and Faſts. Matt beau Prior, famous for his poetical performances, 
William Penn, the quaker. Mrs. Catherine'Philipt, authoreſs- 


of ſeveral poems. James Shirley, author of ſeveral plays. — Ani 


fir Chriftopher Wren, the celebrated architect, were all born at 
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Farions articulars.)] This county ſends eight members to-par- 
latent, viz," two knights for the ſhire, fout"burgeſſes for Lon- 


don, and two for Weſtminſter. It lies in the dioceſe” of Landon, 


and the home circuit, —-Exchlifive: of London and inter, it 


contains thirty-one vicarages, ſeyenty«three paxiſhes. It is di- 
vi ded into five hundreds, 1 zoo houſes and 28, 0 
is computed to be about 


inhabitants. The area of the wh 
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LE no reckoned a part of England. The antient 
name of it was Gavenr, when inhabited by the. who brave-. 


ly defended themſelves againſt the Roman: ; after tha e and 


Weniſland, now Monmout hiſbire, from the county-town, which ſtands 


on the mouth of the river Mjnow, where it falls into the Me. 
The inhabitants were cruelly harraſſed after the Normans came in- 
to England by the lords of the marches, to whom ſeveral kings 


granted all they could conquer from this people. 


X Situation!) On the north it 10 bounded by HerefordÞbirk ; in os 
eaſt by Glouceſterſhire 5 on the welt by the two ſhires of Brecknock 


and G/amorgan; and on the ”—_ by the river Severn. Its ex- 
ven N 2 


tent 


— 


Name.] HIS county, though formetly a part of Nalin, is 


9 


| P ain ata, from eaſt to. 
weſt twenty, and in cireumference ee ent is trad 
hundred miles near e eee 0 


RED vil, ee The air is e 8 Ae 
Phe ſaiſ is fruitful; though hilly and woody; the hills 

| fea cattle and ſheep, and the valleys produce plent . 
corn. The chief commodities are cattle, e ; 
ue as flannels 85 the Hammer. end 0 


wu 1 


ade Wihivobunty% diceadinghy ated, 1 n- 
vers. For beſides the Severr, its boundary to the ſouth, the ye, 
which parts it from Glouceſterſhire, the Mynow: running between 
ir: and Here/ardſbire, and the which: divides it from 
Glamorpanſsire, it has e north 70 itfelf the Ce, which enters this 
county z little above ny, and comes a' courſe moſtly 
ſduthward by Nhe, S there: it is joined by the van) — 
Newport, falling into the Severn, near the mouth of the Elæwithb. 
which runs — north to ſouth in the weſtern fide of the county. 


All theſe rivers, mon 2nd the Yye and the Uſe, abound _ 
ih, particularly ſalmon and Lot. | 


1 
. 
ee Ter 1 1 3 $7 8 7 


| 85 ene, Mbunouth, Aken, cage, Uſe ce. 
3 Newport. + 


2 a fair lunge toons pleaſantly ſituated x on the rivers 
e and Ae, over each of which it has a bridge. It has been 
a place of pt de and might eaſily be made ſo again if 
there ſhoul@ be any occafion, which' God forbid. The caſtle, 
though now in a ruinous condition, was formerly a ſtately ediſice. 
It is ſuppoſed. to have been built by John baron of 5 from 
vom it came to the Eancaſter family. The eaftend of the church 
is curiouſly: built. The government is in the mayor, two bailiffs,, 
fifteen common-council men, :town-derk, &c. The market, which. 
1s et 1 oy corn. aud 1 EW of n held | 

Noble han] Try ; . . * er Pg 55 a noble 
* belonging to the rhe 7 of Beanfort, as does alſo: Ragland. 
Eaftk, about nine miles weſtward from:Monmouth.—Abergavenny- 


Caſtle vi ſpat to the ORCS * . ee e e 2 
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rain) At Chiptow 1 in den 1 8 2 
chequered Roman pavement, which when entire was v = eauti- 
ful, che ſmall cubical ſtones repreſenting men, beaſts, binde trees, 
&c. ſeveral other marks of antiquity: have been found here. 
| os in the- moſt- ſouthern. point f * county, ſo eilen 


+ 
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From the colour of the ſtones About, which, when ſhoke upon by 
the ſun, reflect a bright glittering Hke OM. f 8 
about eighteen miles near weft from” Monmouth, in the year 1697 
fell an extraordinary ſhower of hail, which did much uicht 
Several of the hail-ſtones, whoſe figure was very irregular, mea⸗ 
ſured eight inches about. Carr heon, on the river Ve, ſeven 
miles from the Sewers, was the famous Ia of the antients, where 
the ſecond legion was ſtationed to keep the Siure from making 
ancurſions into the Roman territories. Its grandeur is ſtill viſible 


in the ruins of palaces, temples, theatres, baths, &c. And if we 


credit Alexander Elſebrienfis, here was a college for ſtudents in the 
liberal ſciences as old as the Chriſtian religion. © This as certain; 
that Amphibalus, inſtructor of St. Har, who fuffered Ander Dio- 
.cl:fian, was a native of this place. Several altar and coins, as 
alſo ſtones with different inſcriptions have been frequently dug 
ap hereabouts. Between this place and Chri- Cburcb, about ſe- 
venty years ſince, was difcovered à coffin of free ſtone, in Which 


was encloſed an iron frame wrapped in a ſheet of lead. Under 


the frame lay a ſkeleton' of ſome perſon of diſtinction, as is 
gueſſed from an alabaſter ſtatue gilded, ee man in ar- 
mour, which was found near it. In one hand of che ſtatue was 
a ſhort ſword, and in the other a pair of ſcales. In the ſcale on 


the right fide was che buſt of a virgin, in that of the left a globe 


outweighing the other. The remains of this figure is preſerved 
In the A/molean repoſitory.— Here have been found Hkewiſe feve- 
ral curious earthen veſſels, one of which had upon it the ſtory 
of the Roman woman nourithing her father, thro* the grate 
of the priſon, with her milk. Near Nzzoporr, they ſhew the ford 
in a ſtream called Nan: Penkarn, where king Henry II. found no 


ſmall advantage in a freckled face; for he uo fooner paſſed the 


ford (though by meer accident) but the Welrb ſubmitted, becauſe 
Merlin Silveſfer their oracle, had foretold their pong conquered 
by a prince of that complexion who ſhould paſs this ford. 


Remarkable pant] Geeffrey of Monmouth, whole hiſtory is much 


"blended with" fables, though perhaps not | ſo faulty in this parti- 
cular as his enemies have repreſented. King Henry V. ſurnam- 


ed Monmouth, from the place of his birth, who, if Providence had 


_ allotted him a longer life, might have Thewn as great abilities in 
the throne, as he Fa valour and conduct in the camp.—T heomas 
Herbert, eſq; created a baronet at the Reſtoration. for his faithful 
ſervice and attendance on king Charles I. in all his extremitiesg,— 
* George lord *Abergavenny, a gallant commander in the 92 3 of 
Henry VII. particularly in the battle on Blackheath againit the 
H cut dr nite b o 
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: Varicus particulars.) This N only three members to 
Parliament, two knights for the ſhire, and one burgeſs for Mon- 
_ _ mouth, It lies in the dioceſe. of Landaf and in the Qxford cir- 
exit. The number of pariſhes is ene diyiſion is into fix 
hundreds, containing near 6, 500 houſes and 38, goo inhabitants. 
The area of the county. is computed at 340,009 acres. 
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Name.] Is county was formerly inhabited by a part of 
O44 ++; : the Jeni, but took its preſent name from its nor- 
_ - thern fituation with reſpect to Suffolk,  _ | 


Situation.] It is boynded on the north and eaſt ſides by the 
German ocean ;\ on the weſt by Cambriageſbire and Lincolnſhire ; 
and on the ſouth by Saft. It meaſures from eaſt to weſt about 
fifty miles, from north to ſouth about thirty-five, and in circum- 
ference 145.—Norwich, the county-town, is ninety-five miles 
Air, ſoil, commodities. The air of this county is ſharp and 
iercing, which throws the ſeaſon backwarder than is uſual in the 
fk latitude. The inland country is thought very healthy. 

I be foil is obſerved to have a greater variety in it, than _ | 
is found in any other one county, and from thence has been look- 
ed upon as the repreſentative of England, ſince it has a ſhare of 
all kinds of foil found throughout the kingdom; yiz. arable, 

aſture, meadow, woodlands, light ſandy ground, deep clays, 
peaths and fens. But even the worſt of het: are far from being 

unprofitable; the ſandy; heaths feeding ſheep, and breeding rab- 
bits, and the fens affording rich paſture for cattle, —The chief 

_ commodities are corn, _ wool, rabbits, honey, ſaffron, her- 
rings in great abundance, ſome jet and amber thrown up on the 

ſea-coafts, The manufactures are worſted, woolens, and filks, in. 
which all the inland country is employed, the Norawich ſtuffs be- 
ing of great advantage both to this county in particular, and the 
whole dingdom in general, VPP wes 


River.] The principal riyers of this county are the Ouſe, the 
Yare, and the Wavency.. The firſt parts Noor on the weſt from 
_ Suffolk and Cambridgeſhire, and the laſt is the boundary between 


Norfolk on the ſouth-eaſt, and Sf; which two different COur- | 
ſes are the more remarkable, as both rivers riſe within a very 

ſmall diſtance from each other in the ſouthern edge of this county. 
N 


the 2 


5 he 7 are, Which is peculiar to Nerolt, riſes near the center 
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he county, and runs eaſtward through . Norwich to Yarmowk, 
were it falls into the German ocean. A little above this laſt- 
mentioned town the Lare is joined by the Vaveney, Which ſeems 
formerly to have had an outlet at Lefteff in Suffoll, but within 
a mile of the ſea a great bank of ſand makes head againſt it. 
The Bure likewiſe joins the Jare on the north fide near the ſame 


a ; 
HER for excellent perch.— The river Tare has a fiſh called a 


Raffi peculiar to itſelf, which exceeds even the perch in ſhort- 
' neſs 


| and delicacy of taſte. It is much about the ſame fize. 
The body of it is all over rough. with ſharp prickles, from whence 
it has its name. The back is of a browniſh. colour, the belly 


of a pale yellow, and about the jaws it has double ſemicircular 


marks, The meadows. through which the Lare, the Wawene; 
55 Bure run, are very rich, as well as exceedingly delightful to 
the eye. bs 5 * 0% IE, : 


F 


_ Chief towns] Narwich, Lynn-Regis, .Yarmauth, The'ford, and 


»Caſtle-Rifing... 4 kw E | | 
Nor wich, a city and county town, pleaſantly fituated on the 
river Yare, which is thus far navigable without the help of art. 
This city is ſuppoſed to have riſen out of the ruins of the Venta 
_Jcenorum, now a ſmall village about three miles ſouthward of 
Norwich, or North-Caftle, with reſpect to Venta. During the 


Saxon government, it was the chief ſeat of the Eaſ-Augles, and 


plundered by the Daniſb invaders under the command of Sueno., 
At the time of the Norman cangert it was beſieged, and by fa- 
mine reduced to fubmit to the Conqueror. In the year 1348 we 


find a diſmal account of a peſtilence, Which. ſwept off upwards of 


57: ooo, from whence it appears it was at that time one of the 
3 W . cities in Europe. In the reign of .Edzward VI. Kitt 
S 


anner of Windham, at the bead of ſeveral thouſand rebels, 


left it in a ruinous condition. But it ſoon began to flouriſh, 
again, eſpecially when queen Elixabeth placed here a part of the 
Flemings who fled from the Nzther/ands,, and who ſet up the 
woolen manufacture, which has proved a golden mine to Ner- 
wich, It became a biſhop's ſee in the twelfth century, before 


which the epiſcopal chair was fixed at Thetford. - This city in its 


_ «conteſts with the monks has ſured much, though the bog Ne 
generally the aggreſſors.— As to its preſent ſtate, it is a large, 
rich, and populous city. It has thirty-two pariſhes (tho former- 


dy it is ſaid to have had fifty) beſides the cathedral, fix bridges 


over the river Yare, and its walls meaſure. near three miles in 
;Circumf.r2nce. The inhabitants ate remarkable for their great 
induſtry, applying cloſely to their manufactures, which being 


chiefly carried on within doors, ſtrangers are apt to think the 
place but thinly peopled; but S«nday or an 8 day. *. 
| ocked with in- 


* habitantz. 


abews ſuch crcyzds, that it looks as if it were over 
* 


— 


lace. Theſe three rivers abound with fiſh, but are particularly | 
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babitant). The ſame commendable induſtry is gerieral theo the 
whole county. It is thought, that the woolen and ſilken manu- 
faQures in and near Norabich employ near 120,000 people; the 
vent of the Noreyich ſtuffs alone is reckoned at 100,060 1. per 
ann, —The" cathedral is a large ſpacious firufture with a very 
high ſpire, and has had many magnificent monuments, but th 


Were much defaced in the late civil wars. The market-croſs 16 
remarkably handſome and commodious.—The corporation is go- 
 verned by a mayor, recorder, two ſtewards, two ſheriffs, wwenty- 


four aldermen, common-council, town-clerk, ſword-bearer, &c. 


King Henry IV. who incorporated it, likewiſe made it a county. 


It has two plentiful markets weekly on Weune/days and Saturdays. 
Dim Regis, (before the Reformation called Lynn-Epiſcopi, or 
Bijbop*s-Lynm, being the property of the biſhop of Norwich) is 
fituarted on the mouth of the O»/e, and contains near 2400 houſes. 


Four rivulets (over which are fifteen bridges) run thro” the town, 


which is extended along the eaſt fide of the Ouſe, here about the 
breadth of the Thames above bridge, and whole tide riſes twenty 
feet perpendicular. At the north end of the town is Sr. Ann's 
fort, whoſe plat-form mounts twelve great guns, and commands 
all the ſhips paſſing near the harbour. The inhabitants chear- 
fully follow what their fituation points out, 'viz. trade and navi- 
gation ; for by means of the ſeveral rivers falling into the ſea 
in this neighbourhood, they are enabled to ſupp ſix counties 
entirely and three more in part with moſt commodities, but parti- 
cularly with coals and wine, in both which they deal more farge- 
ty than any town in England, except London, Hriſtol, and New- 
cl. Theitf foreign trade to Norway and the Baltick ſea is 
ewiſe very confiderable, and — — fo extend itfelf alſo to the 
fouthward. 'The Town-hall, the Exchange, and Market-houſe, 
are ſtately edifices, and well deſerve the attention of the curious, 


Here is a deficiency of freſh water; but what nature denied 
art has furniſhed, by conduits and pipes from the neighbouring 


parts. It is governed by a mayor and aldermen, who were ho- 
noured” with a ſword and gilt cup by king John, tho” this point 
3s not entirely allowed of. However, they have ſomething much 
more valuable to boaſt of, which is their Feat of Kecontilzation, 


Keld every firſt Monday in the month, when the mayor, alder- 


men, and the preachers, &c. meet to hear, decide, and ſettle in 
an amicable manner all controverſies between man and man, If 
the reſt of their countrymen would make uſe of the ſame com- 
mendable expedient, they might wipe off the afperfion of litigi- 
cuſneſs, ſo generally thrown upon them. The market is on Tue 

days and Thurſdays. | 5 F e 


Tarmoutb, in the Saxon called Garmuth and Fiermuth, that is, 
the mouth of the river Garienis, is ſeated on the confluence of the 


T3368 rivers aboye-mentioned, which here waſh one of the ſineſt 


© quays 


3 
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ys in the world, even that at Mar/cilles not excepted; "As its 
ion is exceedingly commodious for trade, ſo the 3 
the people ſeems entirely turned to commerce; and pe — 2 no 
town has à larger ſhare of it in proportion to its bigneſs, up- 
wards of 1100 ſhips belonging to Yarmouth, beſides what the mer- 
chants may be concerned in, appertaining to other ports. The 
herring- fiſhery turns likewiſe to a very great account, in ſome 
ears no leſs than 40, oo0, ooo herrings having been cured here. 
— has contributed not a little to this flouriſhing trade, 1s 
the reputation the inhabitants have very deſervedly acquired by 
their fair and careful dealings; the want of which in ſome pri- 
vate perſons elſewhere; has hurt this nation very much with re- 
you to certain foreign courts.—80 early as the year 1340, we 


find the Tarmoutbh men gently engaged in furious ſea-fights * 
with thoſe of Leoſtoſſe, and the cinque ports; but this, ſucceede& - 


by a dreadful peſfilence, reduced the town ſo very low, that all 
buſineſs, | except the herring- fiſnery, was at a fland for a long 
time. The town is very populous, has two pariſh churches, and 


ſeveral very good buildings. It is governed by two bailiffs, 4 


recorder, aldermen, and common- council. By their charter they- 
are obliged to ſend a hundred herrings yearly, baked in paſties, 
to the ſheriffs of Noravich, who deliver them to the lord of the 


manor of Zaf? Charlton, by whom they are to be preſented to the 


king, wherever he is. e market-place is very noble, and ex- 
ceedingly well furniſhed with all manner of proviſions on 


Noblemen's ſeats.] Noravbicb-Palact belongs to the duke of Nor- 
folk. — Hong bion is the ſeat of the earl of Orford, which contains 
one of the beſt collections of pictures in this kingdom. Rayn bam 
hall belongs to the lord viſcount Towvxfend, about 10 miles north- 
eaſt from Zynn.—As does alſo Stiflay, near Walfngham.—At 
Caftle-Rifing is a ſeat of lord Dudley*s.—Blickling, near Al. 
Holkham, one of the fineſt in England, built by the Tate carl of 
Leicefter, eee ene 


+ Curioftties.] Venta Icenorum, now a ſmall village a little to the 


ſouthward of Norwich, has ſtill ſome tracts of the buildings left; 


it appears to have had four gates and a tower. Several Roman. 


+ coins have been dug up here. At Germingham, not far from 
by foccage ; that 18, 

inſtead of money, the tenant pays his rent by ſo many days la- 
cfodthin g. orfted, > 


Cromer, is ſlll-preſerved the antient tenure 


bour, or ſomething neceſſary” for food 6: 


ſufficiently famous for giving a name to the ore maniafac-" 
ture, which was here inveut?d, and which has very juſtly been 
thought of ſuch moment, as to deſerve the particular attention f 
the Britiſb legiſlature in feurtcen ſeveral ſtatutes concerning 56 b 
, 2146 15 30 BNR ue 
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due regulation thereof. And as laws are. of little fignifica» 
tion unleſs put in execution, there are four worſted-wardens choſe 
yearly in this county, who are ſworn and empowered to examine 
all worſted work, and to puniſh all frauds committed by the 
workmen in this valuable branch of trade. The knitting of 
worſted into ſtockings was the invention of one William Rider, 


an apprentice near London-Briage; and William earl of Pembrote 


firſt appeared at court in a pair of them in the year 1364, which 
in the eye of every hearty. Engliſman muſt have made a much 
nobler appearance than the fineſt tawdry ſuit that was ever ſent 
from Paris. At Oxnead, a little to the ſouth-eaſt of Aleſbam, 
were: diſcovered ſeveral urns about three quarters of a yard un- 

der the ſurface, as alſo a ſquare piece of brick-work, whoſe ſides 
- meaſured near two yards and three quarters each. There were 
upwards of thirty holes in it, above two inches diameter. As it 
was one entire. piece without any joining with cement, in all 


Probability it muſt have been formed and burnt in the place 


© where it was found. Upon breaking it open there appeared ſe- 
veral floors one below another, on which were placed ſmall 
pots, and in the laſt partition was one larger than the reſt, with a 
very ſmall mouth, containing near two gallons of water, which 
was clear and without ſmell or taſte. After the water was poured 
off, there remained in the veſſel a heavy lump of a cruſty ſub- 
ſtance: this diſcovery was made in the year 1667.-—Not far 
from hence ſtood the famous monaſtery of St. Bennet in the Holm. 
It was built by Canutus, and made fo ſtrong, that William ibe 
Congueror could not maſter it, till one of the monks, on condi- 
tion of being made abbot, betrayed it, but was rewarded with 


a halter. Brancaſter, (antiently Brannodunum) was a ſtation for 
a body of Dalma:ian horſe; ſeveral coins have been found here, 


and the remains of a Roman camp are ſtill very viſible. Caſtle- 
_ Riſing, and ſome of the neighbouring pariſhes, retain the old 
Norman cuſtom, by which all teſtaments maſt be proved before the 


parſon of the pariſh, —Tberford affords many marks of great an- 
tiquity, particularly a large moat ſecured by a double rampire.— 


This county is much beholden to the Ouſe for ſtopping a prodi- 


2 inundation (if it may be called ſo) of ſand, brought by a 
ſtrong ſoutherly wind from Laken-Heath in $ uffolk ; at firſt it did 


not cover above ten acres, but ſoon extended itſelf over a thou- 


fand. Paſſing on, in about four years it reached the ſkirts (f 
Downham town, where it remained for about twelve years; after 
Wach, being put in motion again, it mounted the hill, deſtroy- 
ing 200 acres of good corn, Which lay in its way, and overwhelm- 


ed ſeveral houſes in the town. But coming to the branch of the 


river Oufe, called Brandon-R. vers it has ffopped there, which had 


ON 


it not done, and increaſed in proportion as it did in travelling 


theſe fre miles in SG, chat is, from covering ten acres to- 
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overwhelming” near two thouſand, in a few miles farther-it muſt 


have done immenſe damage to Norfolk. 


3 : 3 Ws 4 


Remarkable perſons. Sir Fehn Falftaff, who acquired great re- 
utation by 2 valour and conduct in the French wars under 
Lins Henry V. Yet Shakeſpear has made him remarkable in a 


very different light; for being ill uſed by ſome of this gentle- 
Te has drawn fir John's character as an original 

of cowardice and extravagant oonery, ſet off with great hu- 

mour.— Sir Thomas Greſham, founder of the Royal-Exchange 


7 * 
man's poſterity, 


before the Fire of London, was born at Greſbam, near Cromer.— 
Sir Francis Walfingham, the great ſtateſman in queen Elzaberh's 
reign, was born at Walfingham.—Sir Clement Paſton, of an an- 


tient and worthy family of that name in this county, was re- 


markable for his gallant behaviour in king Henry VIIIch's wars, 
Among other exploits he fought and took priſoner in a ſea-fight 
the French admiral, baron Blancard.—Sir'Edward Coke, the great 
lawyer, was born at Milcham.—Fobn Skelton, poet-laureat to bin 

Henry VIII. whom Eraſmus ſtiles Britannicarum literarum lumen 8 


decus, the light and ornament of Britiſb learning, was born in this 


county.—Sir Henry Spelman, the famous antiquary, was born at 


Congham.—And Henry le Spenſer, though not born in this county, 


. 


was biſhop of Nerwzch, to which ſee he was promoted in 1370, 
after he had ſpent his youth in the exerciſe of arms. The weight 


of the mitre did not in the leaſt damp his martial diſpoſition, as is _ 


evident from the ſeveral expeditions he was concerned in, eſpe- 
cially againſt the rebels in Norfolk. * Jo 


Farious particulars.) This county ſends twelve members to par- 


lament, viz. two knights for the ſhire, aud two burgeſſes for 


each of the following boroughs :.: Norwich, Lynn-Regis, Yar- 


mouth, Thetford, and Caftlerifmg.—Narfolk is in the dioceſe of 


Norwich, and the Norfolk circuit. It contains 164 vicarages, 
660 pariſhes, and near 1500 villages. It is divided into 31 
hundreds, containing upwards of 47,000 houſes, and near 
236,000 inhabitants. area of this county 15 computed, at 
1, 148, ooo acres. _ | | ; 


= 
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Nams.] IHS county takes its name from the town of 


L -: Northampton, fo called, as ſome pretend, from its 


ſituation: on the north ſide of the river Anfona, or Nen. But 
others ſay, this town was ſo named in contradiction to South- 


anden. —It was a part of the poſſeſſions of the Coritaui, in the 
. | | 12 en D 2 cp. 
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"Situation. Northamptonſbire is fituated in the middle of Fug- 
Jani, and as it runs into a narrow track towards the north-eaſt, 
it borders upon more counties than any other in Eaglam. On 
che north it is bounded by Zeiceſtenſbire, Rutland ſpire, and Lintohr- 
ire; on the eaft by Bedfordſhire, Hunting donſpire, and Cambridge 
Bire; on che welt by Warwickfoire and Oxfordfbire; and on 
oath by wo, py md meaſures from ſouth-weſt to north- 
aft near 85 miles; from eaſt to weſt in the broadeſt part 26, and 
in e ene a 125. Northampton is fifty-five miles near north 


1 


Ar, foil, commodities.) The air of this county is allowed to be 
very healthy; neither is there any cauſe to be affipried for queſ- 
Uoning the wholefomeneſs of it, fince, excepting the little corner 
of Pejerbirough hundred, it is entirely free from bogs and fens, as 

Well as at a competent diſtance from the ſea, for preventing an) 
Al influence from thence. And as a farther proof of the — | 
neſs of the air, it may be very juſtly alledged, that no county is 
more crowded with feats of the nobility OY to ſay no- 
thing of the great number of towns and villages found in it 
This is the more remarkable, as the foil is very fertile both for 
Hllage and paſture, and is deficient in nothing but fuel, which 


"In Moſt parts is ſcarce; neither can this evil be well remedied, 


as it is an inland country, and has not the convenience of, na- 
vigable rivers fo as to be ſupplied by water- carriage. It is ob- 
ſerved that here is but one barren heath, near Mhittering, the reſt 
of che county being as fraitful in corn, and graſs, as any part 
in England. The commodities are cattle, corn, meep, and Ws. 
The manufaRures which ſerve to employ their poor, are ſerges, 

- £arnies, ſhalloons, boots, and ſ es. 


Ni vers.] The principal rivers belonging to this county are 
the Nen and the Welland; beſides which it is partly watered by 
the Ou/e, the Leam, and the Charauell. Three of theſe, viz. the 
Nen, the Leam, and the Charavell, riſe within a ſmall diſtance 
of one another near Daventry, and then form very different cour- 
ſes ; the Leam runs weſtward, the Charavell ſouthward; and the 
Nen eaſtward, croſs the country by Northampton to Wellingborough, 
from whence bending to the northward it runs by Feterberong . 
whete it leaves this county, and falls into the Germaz ocean in 


H deeps.—The Mellau forms its courſe much upon the lame 


5 rifing in the north-weſt fide of the county, and divides ir 
from Leicgſtefſbire, Rullandſbire, and Liucolnſpitt, through part of 
which laft county it runs in its way to the ſca—Fhe Guß, cho it 
N 6 riſes 


e Mort hamptanſdire. | 410g 
riſes near Braciiq in this county, ſoon leaves Northamplonſeirey 
running into Buctingbamiſbire, cc. All theſe rivers are à great 
help to the county in the article. ef fiſh, as it lies at a diſtance 
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Chief towns.) Northampton, the city of Peterborough, Welling- 
barough,;Brackley, and Higbam- Ferri. 

Northampton, the county-town,./is ſituated. on the river Nn ar 
Mae. We find little account of this town before it was burnt 
down by Saen the Dane; but it was ſoon after rebuilt, and was 


parliaments have been held here, and various aſſairs of ſtate been 


tranſacted, by reaſon of its ſituation in the heart of EAgland - 


As to its preſent tate, it is very deſervedly reekoned the hand- 

ſomeſt town in this part of che ogy for which it is beholden 

to àa melancholy accident, having been . 

_ . duced to aſhes in a few. hours time. The ſtreets are well laid 
out, the houſes neatly built, and the market: place is regular and 
ſpacious. It has two d. over the river. Alkhallwi-Ghurch 


is a handſome edifice, an 


effect. Beſides this church there are other parith/ churches. The 
publick buildings all make a noble appearance: Neicher — 
the George- Inn to be forgot, Which has the air of a palace, rat 

than of a publick-houſe. It coſt 2000l. building, and when finiſn- 
ed, the owner-very generouſly, beſtowed. it on the poor of the 
town. The horſe-market here is thought to exceed any other of 


that kind throughout England, The town is governed by a mayor, 
recorder, two. bailiffs, four aldermen, forty-eight common-coun- = 


eil men, a-town-clerk, &c. The market-days. are. Wedneſday, 
Friday, and Saturday. IH | | 


. 


Petenborough, the leaſt. city, as che ſee is che pooreſt biGoprick ; 
t. 


in all Eagland. The fireets are fair, and che houſes. well 

The cathedral, which was originally an abbey, is one of the no- 

| bleſt Gorbich buildings in the wonld, and, if we may credit re- 
port, above a thouſand years old. It is 160 yards in length, and 

thirty- four in breadth. The weſt end is very magnificent, be- 


ing ſupported by three noble arches very curiouſly adorned. The 


windows are finely ſtained, and repreſent the hiſtory of the Old 
and New Teſtament. In the cathedral are many very antient 
monuments; among the modern ones, the molt noted are thaſe 
of queen Catbharine, the divoreed wife of king Henry VIII. and of 


Mary queen of Scote. But the body of this latter was removed to 


Weſtminſter by her fon king James I. Here is likewiſe the ſigure 


of one Scarlet, who died aged ninety-ſive: He buried both che 


abovementioned queens, and, as his epitaph declares, all the hou- 
holders of the city twice over, The corporation it governed hy 
nest 1 5 a. mayor, 


* 


not many years ſince re- 


has a ſtately portico before it. At 
This church four large ſtreets terminate, which have a very good 


N 


— 


* 


a mayor, recorder, and aldermen, which, with the privilege of 
ſending members to parliament, was granted to Peterborpuph * 
king Horry VIII. when he changed the a into a cathedral, 

annexing a dioceſe to it taken out of that o Lincoln. It has a 


good market on Saturdays. 
„% www * 3 3 * F 
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Noblemen's ſeatt.] Grafton- Regis, near eight miles ſouth from 
"Northampton.— Althorp, four miles weſt from Northampton, be- 
Iongs to lord Spencer. Bongbton, twelve miles north-eaſt from 
Wen bampton - Burleigb, near Stanford, is the ſeat of the earl of 
= Exeter. —Caftle-Afpby, a ſeat of the earl of Northampron's, about 
| tx miles caſt from Norrbampton. —Eafton, near Towcefler.—Eafton- 
 *Maudit, near the ſame place, is the ſeat of the earl of Sufſex— 6 
Dean, eighteen miles north-eaſt from Northampton, is the ſeat of 
he earl of Cordigan.—Rockingham Caſtle, ſeven miles north from 
"Kettering," is the ſeat of the earl of Rockingham. —Aftavell—Hor- 
torr, not far from Norrbampton.— 4pethorp, near Oundle;—Drayton, 
fourteen miles north-eaſt from Nerthampten.— Harrington. = Milton, 


two miles from Peterborough.” © 
ee en Fs TDs würds mabeene 
1 A little below Peterborough we meet with an an- 
ent foſs calſed Cordyle, (tho? more properly en e a great 
Work of the Romans, deſigned not only to drain the fens, but 
alſo to promote trade and commerce in theſe parts, as appears 
Plainly from its dimenſions, which are ſufficient to make it navi- 
3 — It runs to a great length into Lincoluſpire.— At Peterborough 
Hkewiſe, begins the Roman way (from its breadth called by the 
people the forty foor way) paſſing by Barleiph-Park wall to Stamford. 
—Cafter, generally allowed to have been the Darobrive of the 
Romans, and che Domanceſter of the Saxons, extended on both ſides | 
of the river Ven or Nyne, though Caftor is on the north ſide. The 
chequered pavements, urns, coins, Roman” bricks and tiles, ſuffi- 
ciently evince that this has been a place of great note —At Ox- - 
endon, not far from Kettering, is a remarkable echo: it is formed 
by the ſquare tower of the church, and from ſome ſtations will 
repeat very diſtinctly twelve or thitteen ſyllables; —Near Goliſbo- 
Fough we find, between the ſpring-heads of the Avon and New, 
a Roman camp. The ſituation is the more remarkable, as this 
is the only paſs between the northern and ſouthern parts of En- 
gland not intercepted by any river. The camp has been ſe- 
cured only with one ſingle entrenchment, but that very broad and 
deep; the ſhort ſides of its oblong figure, face north and ſouth. 


4 


Mc, eleven miles to the north-weſt from Northampton, ſo 
called, and ſome contend, by contraction from Navelſby, to ſig- 

nif its being the navel or middle of England. But it is ſtill more 
remarkable for the fatal battle fought here between king Charles I. 

and the parliament forces under Fairfaix and Cromwell, to the 

Pee tp bY ; irreparable 


Prat Frreparable loſs of the king and kingdom.—Daventry, vulgarly 


Da intry, is famous at preſent only for its great antiquity, and a 
very rg camp about half 3 mile ditast Nan k to 8 | 
This is confiderably - larger than that at Gol/borough, meaturing 
near three miles in circumference, - and commands an extenſive 
proſpect oyer the adjacent country. Below this, on the fouth- 
eaſt ſide of the hill, is a Tefſer camp, ſuppoſed to have contained 
the carriages; &c. belonging to the army. At Cubworth, about 
fix miles weſtward from Tpcotgſter, and other places in this 

neighbourhood, are found the aftroites or ſtar-ſtones.—Tn theſe: 
parts are likewiſe mineral waters, particutarly Afrop-Well, much 
recommended in the ſcurvy, aſthma, chloroſis.— About four 
miles to the ſouth-weſt of Towrefter,” are ſome old fortifications 
called Caftle-dykes ; they take up near eleven acres of ground, 
and on the higheſt part ſtood a kind of a fortreſs, as is conjectured, 

from the ruins. In ſearching among the ſtones two rooms were 
diſcovered, of which one had walls and a roof of arched fone ; 
but from the other iſſued out a ſtench, like that of putrified car-  . 
caſſes, . which prevented any farther examination. At 'Chefter, _ 
a little to the ſouthward. of - Higham-Ferrers, is another Roman 
camp, containing near twenty acres of ground; It was ſecured 
by a ſtrong ſtone. wall, which makes it probable that it was a” 
ſation for the ſoldiery z many pavements, coins, &c« have been 
found in the area of it. Of wrath ANA —_ 
Remarkable perſons.} ! Richard Plantagenet, afterwards king 
Richard IH. whoſe ambition, 'tyranny, and courage are too, 
well known to be mentioned here, was born at Fotheringhay- 

Caftle—At the ſame place a period was tragically put to the life 
and misfortunes of Mary queen of Scots: the treatment ſhe ' met 
with was ſo very unjuſtifiable, that even Cambden himſelf thought 
he could not do queen Elizabeth a greater ſervice in the affair, 
than to ſay, Let it be for ever forgotten, if poſſible; but if 
not, let it be for ever wrapped up in ſilence. —At Ounale 
was born the learned Dr. Thomas Fuller. -As was alſo Hacket, the 
enthuſiaſt, Who, for his horrid blaſphemies, in which he per- 
ſiſted to the laſt gaſp, was hanged and quartered.— John lord Ca- 
mois was born at Pukton near Oundle; he is taken notice of in hiſ- 
tory for the ſtrange charter he executed, by which he formally re- 
ſigned his wife, with all her goods and chattels, to fir William Pai 
neil in the reign of Edward IJ. —Careſby, on the weſt edge of this 
county, where reſided an antient family of that name, of which 
Robert Cateſby was deſcended, whoſe' memory is rendered infa- 
mous, by his ſhare in the Gun-Powder-Treaſon*plot.—T mar 
Randolph the poet was born in this county. He was much coun- 
tenanced by Ben Jobaſon; and, if he had lived to maturer years; 
might hade made a very canſiderable figure in the lift of Engliſh 
S Ports, 
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Farin garticulars.] This county 1 nine 8 to par- 
Pere VIZ. two knights for e l. ſhire, and two fg for -— i 
of the following boroughs ; Northampton, the city. of Peterborough, 

rackley, and one for Higham-Ferrers—lt lis in the dioceſe of 
Peterber 4 and in the midland circuit. It contains .$5 vica- 


Lages, 32 pariſhes, and about 5 50 villages. The diviſion of it 


n 


3s into twenty hundreds, containing near 24,800 houſes, and 


124.000 inhabitants. e 1 hd * key » INES od 
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ane] 7 H E name of this county was formerly a lied; 5 
its etymology points out, to thoſe people w o dwelt 
| e river Humber, But the oldeſt denomination of the 
people inhabiting the county we are about to deſeribe, was that 
of Ottadini or Ottatini, which ſeems to be well accounted for in 
the following manner: The Britons did formerly, and in ſome i in- 
ſtances do to this day, expreſs the name of A le or coun 

hy their ſituation with refpe&to ſome river. Thus; Db Cerey * 
| — the country beyond the river rene k 2. be- 

the river Airen. From whence it is hibh probable that 
the antient Britons expreſſed the country Ny (as 
it is now called) by he name of Deb. Yne, — according to their 
pronunciation, Ucb-Dyze. | This might very naturally give birth 
to the Latin word Ottadini or Ottatini, by which Ss. Robb! ex- 
preſſed the people living north of the river Dae. When the 
Saxon; eftablifhed: e- in this iſland, they divided it into 
ſeven kingdoms; one of the moſt eorfiderable was that of the 
Narthumbers, containing not only the county now ealled Nort᷑hum- 
berland, but alſo T ork hire, Lanucuſpire, Durbam, Cumberland, and 
| Wiſimoreland.. By à ſubſequent diviſion che kingdom of che 
Mortbumbers was diſtinguiſned by the name of Deira, including 

Perkfoire, Lancaſhire and Bernicià; whieh comprehends axe deny 

dare ee geber, C unberland, We efimoreland, and Dur bam. [42 I 


% - Situations] The county of Northumberland i is fituated on the EX= 
. tremity of England next to Scotland, from which it is parted on 
che on and A by the river” Taveed'; on n it has 


che 


works, eſpecially about the river Tye. 


„ 


| Northumberland. = 1g. 
the German, ocean ; on the weſt Scotland and Cumberland; and n 


e ſouth the Biſhoprick of Durham. It meaſures from north to 


ſouth upwards, of fifty miles, from eaſt to welt about forty, and 


in circumference about 150. Nexwceftle' on Tyne is 212 miles 
north from London. Kat ; We , PER bs 4 t 2 3 * 
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Air, oil, commodities.] The air of this county is not ſo cold as 


is generally imagined from the latitude in which it lies; for its 
ſituation, Which is between two ſeas in the narroweſt part of Eu, 


gland, gives it the ſame advantage as England has over otheg 


countries in the ſame climate, which being ſurrounded by large 
continents, cannot be warmed in the winter by the vapours from 


the ſea, which much abate the ſeverity of the ſeaſon in this iſland; 


This is the reaſon why ſnow ſeldom lies long in Northumberland, 


except on the tops of high hills. © As to healthineſs, it enjoys a 
large ſhare, the people generally living to a great age, and are 
ſeldom afflicted with ſickneſs.— The ſoil is Various; the eaſtern 


part fruitful, bearing bs ood. wheat and moſt ſorts. of grain, 
the 


with rich meadows on anks of the rivers, but the weſtern 


part is (generally barren, . being moſtly heathy and mountainous; - 


he ſouth-eaſt part abounds with pit-coal, of which. it is com- 


Pure that above 600,000 chaldron are yearly ſhipped from hence 
for London. Beſides this, there are large quantities of lead, and 
| coal- 


likewiſe timber, Which is employed in carrying on their 
River.] This county is exceedingly well watered with clear 
rivers affording great plenty of ſalmon and trouts. The principal 
rivers are the T nue, the Tweed, and the Coguet.— The Tyne has two 


arms riſing, at a great diſtance from each other, but are united 


a little above Hexham... South Tyne riſes in the north-eaſt edge of 
Cumberland, near Alf m- Moor, but ſoon enters Northumberland, 
running northward to Halrwe/el, where it makes an angle bending 
to the eaſtward :. North Tyne has its ſource in the weſtern part ot 


Northumberland, called Tyne-Dalz from it; then running to the 


ſouth-eaſt till it joins South Tyne, near Hexham, from whence the 
river runs eaſtward by Newcaſtle into the German occan.—The 
Tweed is the boundary between this county and Scorland, in which 
it. riſes and enters Northumberland juſt below K:1/7o.” Its courſe is 
to the north-eaſt till it reaches the German ocean at Berwick, 


i Chief towns.) Newcaſtle, Berwick, | Hexham, Morpeth, and Alx. 


Ne xucaſile upon Tyne, ſo called to diſtinguiſh it from Newwca/tle 
under Lyne in Safer aſbire, is ſituated on the north fide of the 


river Tyne, over which it has a ſtately bridge into the biſhoprick” 


of Durham, Here ended the famous Pigs wall; concerning which 
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ft Cumberland. It is „e ſuppoſed to have been orfvimatty - 


the Gabroſentum of the Roman, tho this ſeems to have been what 
; now called Gatzefead, as its name indicates, the ſuburbs on the 


- fouth ſide of the river. In the time of the Saxo it was called. 


Monkchefter ; but upon the building of a caſtle in the reign of 
Wilkam the Conqueror, it was from thence called Neæucaſtle. It 


vas made a borough by Richard II. (if not fooner) who honoured | 


It with & ford of Rate. To this King Henry VI. added the pri. 


vilege of being a county independent of Northumberland. It is 
built on the top, kde, and at the bottom of a. very ſteep hill. 
Next the river fands the exchan ge and town-houſe, which makes , 


4 handſome appearance. From hence up the Side (as they call 
i the chief unde 


e of the place is carried on, and you ſee buſineſs 


in almoſt every face you meet; for, beſides the yaſt . of 


Hal ſent from hence to Londen, they ſhip off a great deal to fo- 


reign parts, as France and Flanderi. Neither is their commerce 


confined to this one branch, the merchants here dealing in mot 
commodities... From the edge of the hill northwards, the politer 


4 8 


| Fart of the inhabitants. dwell in three large handſome ſtreets. 


he town has a good ſtone wall about it ſufficient to prevent any 
ſadden inſult, but of little fignification in caſe of a fiege, for wan 
of outworks, The river afords a very good harbour even at the 
town for middling veſſets (the Larger Tying below in the mouth af 
the river) which Fa ods on a very long convenient quay. 


nd their good 
-$. Nicholas 5a the only pariff, rity peaking: but there are ve 


other churches which may be looked upon as parochial. The 
corporation is governed by a mayor, ſheriff, recorder, and twelve 


Aldermen. As the revenues of the corporation are very conſider- 


able, there is an allowance of 600 l. per annum for the mayor's 
table, beſides a coach and barge, and a handſome dwelling-houſe 
during his mayoralty. Here is a plentiful market on Tue/daxs 
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Berik upon T aveed is ſituated at the other extremity of Nerth- 


umberland, and. from thence was for many ages a bone of conten- 
tion between the Engliſb and Scots, having changed its maſters. 
about fourteen times fince the reign of king Henry II. to whem 
it was ſurrendered by Villiam king of Scots, when taken priſoner 
by the Engliſh, as part of his ranſom. Its name is derived b 


ſome from an old word fignifying a Corn-Farm ; but as this 


part of the kingdom of the Northumbers was called by the Saxons 


_ Bernicia, and this very town Beornica- Ric, thoſe who would find the 
true etymology of Berwick muſt look for it in Bernicia. It ſtands 
on the north ſide of the river, by which and the ſea it is Ip a 

t- 


manner ſurrounded; it is not properly either in England or 
land, as to its laws, proclamations, &c. being always ſpecially 


named in thoſe acts which comprehend both countries. The 
town is pretty ſtrongly fortified,” well built, and populous,; the 


government 


\ 
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government is in che mayor, bailiffs, and burgeſſes. The mar- 
75 is on Saturdays, and well ſupplied with proviſions, e Rey 
corn and falmon, great quaptitles of which laſt are fold” Len 
an under the name of Naefe fal mon. 


Nobſanen v feats] Aluwick-CaſNe belongs to the earl of Nang 
amber land. —Marperh-Caflh belongs to the carl of Carlfle—Chit- 
lingham,—Widdrington-Caftle, about twenty. miles north of Mat- 
15 way the ſear of "the antient family of chat name, but Was 
forfeited by the late lord Widgrington in the yer 1718. The 
Tort Buildings company purchaſed i, in whole hands it is, 8 
lately was. os 4 or tie cen ee SE + he 
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Curieſities.] Tinmouth, remarkable for the ſtately ruins of the 
church, which belonged to the priory of Benedi#rnt monks of that 
Place. 0 pohte to this, in the mouth of the tiver, is. the Bar, 
a ridge of ſand, which, at low. ebb, has not above ſeven feet 
water. "This, with the neighbourhood of the Black Middiz rocks, 
renders the-entrance of the harbour very difficult in foul wea- 
. NMevucaſtle, remarkable for ſeveral urns and 
coins found here not long fince.---At Corbridge, a litile to 
the caſt of Her bam, but on the ſouth fide of the river, was diſco- 
vered towards the end of the laſt century, ſome bones of a man of 
a prodigious ſize; for, according to the rules of proportion, 

"mult have been ſeven yards high, the thigh bones meaſurin 

near two yards.---In Read . Dale, (fo called Fo the river Read 
which runs through it to Bellingham, where it joins Narth Tyne) 
are many vaſt heaps of ſtones, called Zaws, which, in all probabi- 
ity, were thrown together upon ſome very ſingular account, 
now entirely buried in oblivion.— Pont-Eland, which takes its 
name from the bridge built there by the emperor M7 Hagri- 
anus, is remarkable. for the convention of er by a III. and 

Y 


2 


\ Alexander king of Scotland, wherein the latter by a public in- 
AKrument, ſigned by himſelf and his nobility, acknowledged al- 
legiance to the crown of England. —Þ ear Warkworth, about 
twelve miles north of Meorperh, is a hermitage on the bank of 
the river Coguet, conſiſting of à chapel with an altar, à bed- 
chamber and bed, and N all hewn very curiouſly in a 
ſolid rock. At Chillingham-Caftle, belonging to the earl of Tan- 
ler wille, is à kind of marble chimney-piece : When che lab 
Was ſawn in two, a live toad, as 1s reported, was found, in th 
midſt of it: it is certain there is a cavity with the exact dimen- 
ons of a toad very viſible ſtill.— At d)nwack, they have an odd 
cuſtom of making every man, who takes up his freedom of the 
town, to jump into a miry bog, which commonly takes him u 
to the chin. The reaſon given for it, is, a clauſe in th 


charter granted by king Jabs, which abſolutely requires it, and 
honda Far 5 e 
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which was inſerted by that prince, who had ſtuck fat in that very 


hole, as a puniſhment on the town for not mending the road. 
At Ailmouth, where the river Alze or 4:1 falls into the ſea, 
have been found gigantic bones of the ſame ſize with thoſe men- 
tioned at Corbridge. But theſe were diſcovered ſo deep in the 

round, that in all probability they have lain there ever fince the 
' deluge. —Chewvior-Hills, made famous by the old ballad of Chewy- 


Chace, are the higheſt hills in this county, or perhaps in all E- 


gland. The top, to thoſe who are below, appears ſharp-pointed, 
but has a level plain about a mile and a half in cireumference, 
with a large pool of water in the midſt of it. From hence 
is a very rh} wa proſpect of near fifty miles on every fide. — 
 Flodgen-Field, where the great battle between the Enugliſ and 
Scots, in the reign of Henry VIII. was fought, under the com- 
mand of the earl of Surrey on the Engliſb tide, and James the 
"Fourth, king of Scotland, wherein the latter, who was ſo confi- 
dent of ſucceſs as to parcel out his conqueſts before-hand, was de- 
feated and flain, and the chief of his nobility and eighteen thou- 
and private men.—As to altars, inſcriptions, &c. ſo many have 
been diſcovered in theſe parts, that it would exceed the bounds 
we have preſcribed to ourſelves, to enter eo a-detail of them. 
But we cannot omit to ſay ſomething of Hexham, which Bede 
Calls Hanguſtald, and was the Axelodunum of the Romans, and the 
 Hextoldeſham of the Saxons. At preſent it is but inconfiderable, 
if compared to what it has formerly been both in the, time of the 
. "Romans and Saxons. In the year 675, Egfrid king of the Nortbum- 
'Sers made it an epiſcopal ſee, and placed St. Vifrid in it. This 


prelate built a ſtately cathedral, and added ſeveral noble build- | 


'2ngs to tlie town, in etecting which he _ ed maſons from 
"Rome, who were 'drawn hither by his great liberality. The adja- 
cent country on the ſouth-weſt fide was called Hexbamphire, and, 
"Had the rights of a county palatine. In the Dani incurſions this 
town was Rarraſſed and left deſolate, upon which, after a ſucceſſion 
of biſhops to the year $21, as there was no proſpect of its reco- 
vering its priſtine grandeur, the biſhoprick was annexed to Lin- 
diifurn. The lordſhip of the town did for many ages belong to the 
archbiſhop of Vor, but at the Reformation it was annexed'to the 


crown, and in the thirteenth year of queen Elizabeth's reign it 


Was by act of parliament ſubjected to the ſheriff of Northumber- 
land. It is a corporation governed by a bailiff annually choſe, 
but has not the privilege of ſending members to parliament. 
* AtTinmouth, in the year 1532, a monſtrous fiſh was caſt on 
ore, which not being of the whale kind was the more remark- 
able. Its length was about ninety feet, and from the back to 
the belly it meaſured near nine ells. The mouth was above ſix 
ells long, with jaws proportionable. The ribs, thirty in num- 
ber, meafured twenty-one feet in length, and one and a half 
1 Sth in 
Qt 


f 


in circumference.” It had five very large throats; and-twenity-five 


ſmaller paſſages into three vaſt bellies. Its two fins were each 
about fifteen feet long, of which one was a ſufficient load for ten 
oxen. Inſtead of teeth it had plates of a horny ſubſtance, and 


- A tongue about ſeven ells in length. The eyes were no ways pro- 


portionable to the reſt of the body, they being not much larger 
than thoſe of an ox, but placed at about ſix ells diſtance from 
each other. The tail, which was forked and jagged like a ſaw, 


meaſured near ſeven ells. ö 


Remarkable perſons.) John Dunnt, ſurnamed Scotus was born at 
Duns, about ſix miles north-eaſt from Alnwick in this county, fa- 
mous for his ſubtleties in logie and theology. He was educated 
at Merton college, Oxford, where he acquired the title af Doctor 
Subtilis, He was buried alive in an apoplectic fit. — Henry 
Percy, ſurnamed Hot/pur, the gallant ſon of the earl of Norrbum- 
berland. — John Ruſhworth, author of the Hiſtorical Collectiont, 
was born in this county. He died in the King's Bench after fe 
years confinement For Jbr. * 2 482817 

Various particulars.) This county ſends eight members to par- 
liament, viz. two knights for the ſhire, and two burgeſſes for each 
of the following boroughs, - Newca/#le upon Tyne, Morpeth, and 
Berwick upon 7: weed, It lies in the dioceſe of Darham, and in 


the northern circuit. There are in it ꝙ vicarages, 46 pariſhes, 


about 280 villages, 22,740 houſes, and 113, 700 inhabitants. 
The area of the county is computed at 1,370,000 acres. 


* 


n 
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NOTTINGHAMS HIRE. 


Name.] . ſhire takes jits name from the county-town 
l Nottingbam, ſo called from the vaults dug in the 
rocks, as both the Britiſb and Saxon appellations imply; the firſt 
calling it Tui ogo bauc; the latter Snotten gabam, or, a Houſe of 
Dens.—It was a part of the country inhabited by the Coritani, 


and when conquered by the Romans, ſtocked with ſeveral colonies 


of that people. Through this country, to preſerve a communi- 
cation with the northern parts, was carried the Fo/e-Way, which 


enters Nottinghamphire, near Willoughby in the Would, on the ſou- 


chern edge, and paſſing by Bingbam through Newark, it leaves this 


county near South-Skarle.—When the Saxon heptarchy was eſta- 
bliſhed, . Notringham/hire became a part of the kingdom of the 
Mercians, and remained fo till the great Alfred eſtabliſhed his 
monarchy. After the Norman invaſion we find upwards of three 
undred lordſhips in this county divided by the Conqueror W 
ee I 3 bis 


+ ons. | ——— 


5 


his'foltowers, who drove ou the Sw fene with 3 ls 


2 1 had formerly men, to che antient Brizonr. 


—— Nottinghamſhire i is remarkable for being | Feindes 
the four cardinal points of the compaſs, eee fingle __— 
a circumſtance which is not fcund in the fituation of 
county in Bug/and > On the north it has Yori ire, on | 
Lincolafvire, on the weſt Derbyſtire, and Leiceterſpire on the 1 ; 
It meaſures in length forty miles, near twenty-four in breadth, 


and 110 miles in circumference. Nottingham i 1s S e ue. miles 
e He e e he p N 5 4 


ory 1 The air is ee as kealth — auy 
2 of England affords, The foil is various; the eaſtern ſide is very 
_ fruitful, and yields great plenty of graſs and corn; the wi 
parts are not fo, being generally very woody, and in ſome places 
even barren of every thing but dou There is one remark made 
on this county, Which is very particular; that tho? encloſures, ge- 
nerally ſpeaking, improve 1 arts of the kingdom, yet here 
they bave a contrary effect —The chief commodities are corn, 
malt, wool, hiquorice, -pit-coal, wood, fiſh, and fowl. Here is 
found likewiſe a tone, ſomething ke nm but not ſo hard, 
which when burnt makes a plaiſter harder than that at Peril: 
with this plaiſter they — floor their rooms. Their ma- 
nufactures are a th for madig ſtockings, S and carthen- 
ware. 

Ri vers. 1 The DINE rivers of this county: are the Tre rent and 
the 1dle. The Trent is one of the capital rivers of England, and 
reckoned the fourth i in order after the 7 hames, Severn, and Hum- 
ber. It does ndt e ing itſelf into the ſea, yet runs n larger courſe 
than many which do; its track bein near 200 miles before it 
reaches the Humber. Its ſpring-head is in the highlands: gf Staf- 
forafoire, from whence it runs — h Derbyſbire, e eee 

and Lincglaſbire. The name is — — by ſome, from the thirty 
ſmaller river it receives; by others, from the thirty different 
kinds of fiſh foun' in it. It enters this, county at the ſouth-weſt 
point, where it is joined by the Erwaſh, and runs to the eaſtward, 
till it reaches Newark, where it forms an iſland, mb an angle 
0 the northward, and ſo continues till it reaches Lincolnſbire and 
the river Humber. The Iale riſes in Sherwood foreſt. and run 
thro” the northern parts of the county to the edge of YT, ore 

Lincelaſpire, it there j Joins the Trent. > 


Chief towns.) Nottingham, Mende, Ret ord, 5 1 ham, 20 te, . 
. Manifeld, Southavel, Tuxferd, . Workſop. fe ug ters, 


een 1s Pleaſantl, as ſituated on the aſcent of a rock, over | 
8 | 


5 5 


s 
8 ” " 
— * * 


Jooking the delightful meadows bordering upon the river Tre, 
which runs about à mile ſouth of the town. ** antiquity much 
exceeds any diſtin account we have of it, which goes no higher 
than the year 852, when the Dane got poſſeſſion of it; but after a 
tedious fiege were obliged. to give it up to the united forces of the 
Mercians and Weft-Saxcns. * few years after the Danes came 
hither again, and after being driven. from hence farther north- 
ward, they returned a third time, and kept flion of Noz#in 
Lam till the year 9155 William de Pewerel, baſtard-ſon. to the 

- Conqueror,, built a ſtrong caſtle on a ſteep precipice on the ſouth 

Ade of the town, which was rebuilt with Safe able additions 
by king Edward IV. and his brother king Richard the IId, fo 

that nothing but famine could poſſibly reduce it. King James I. 

made a grant of it to Francis earl of Rutland, from whom it came 

to George Villiers, duke of Buckingham, who ſold it to William Ca- 
Vvendiſb, marquis of Newcaſle, and from him to the Pelbam fa- 
mily. The preſent duke of Neaucaſle beautiſied it ſome years 


ago at a great expence.— As to the preſent ſtate of the town of _ 


Nerting bam, it is large and well built, with .a ſpacious market- 
place. The town-houſe, which is placed on piazzas, makes 

noble appearance. The rock on Which the town ſtands, is 60 
ſoft as to yield eaſily to the pick - ax and ſpade, and conſequentiß 
affords excellent cellarage, two or three vaults under one ano- 
ther. The ſteps, are hewn out of the rock to the number, in ſome 
places, of 80 in depth. Theſe conveniences, together with the 
goodneſs of their malt, enable the inhabitants to drink the heſt of 
malt liquors, and to make a conſiderable ee by ſending 
them to moſt parts of Eng/ang, for which purpoſe all the lowlands 
of this country are ſowed with barley. A good cauſeway about a 
mile in length, with arches at proper diſtances, runs croſs the 
meadows from the town to the river Trent, over which is a ſtately 
ſtone- bridge of nineteen arches. The river is made navigable for 
barges of — at a great expence, but which is well repaid 

by the commerce it affords with the river Humber. The corpora- 
tion of Nottingham is governed by a mayor, recorder, ſix - alder- 
men, two coroners, two ſheriffs, two chamberlains, and twenty- 
four common- council men. The market, wich is very con- 
derable for corn, cattle, &c. is kept on Wedne/days, Fridays, and 
Saturdays. : | | | WE Ft 
Neqwark is ſituated on the eaſtern branch of the river Trent, 
where it forms an iſland. The caſtle was built by Alexander, 
biſhop of Lincoln, in the reign of Ring Stephen, which making 
Newark a place of great ſtrength, expoſed it to all the vexations 
attending on civil wars, the ſeyerity of which it has felt as much 
as moſt places in England. Hither king Jobn retired | after 
the loſs of his army in the Waſhes, and through anguiſh of mind, 
more than by ſickneſs, met * the end of a W 
1 L 4 $0 ; 
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$20. © Woti bam tire. . . 
Ufe.—It is now a. populous well-built town; the market· place | 


s ſo er lord Bella/y/e drew up 10, ooo mien in ijt 
in the order of battle, when he valiantly defended this town 


for king Charles againft the Scotch army. It is governed by a 
mayor and twelve aldermen, Which favour, together with the 
Privilege of ſending members to parliament, was granted them 
by king Chart II. as a recompence for what they had ſuffer- 
ed in his father's cauſe.” Its original charter, granted by king 
"Edward IV. only allowed them one alderman and twelve aſſiſt- 
ants. It has a good ſhare of trade, and is a great thoroughfare 
on the Fort road. The market, which is very conſiderable, is 
kept on Wedneſday. +l e a * | 


N 
* 
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4 Noblemen r feats. Werkſep-Manor-houſe, about fix miles to the 


_- ſouthward of Blythe,” is a ſeat of the duke of Norfoll.— Notting- 


_"ham-Cafile, a ſeat of the duke of Neaucaſtle. — T horeſby, about ſe- 
wen miles weſt of Tzxford, is the ſeat of the duke of King fon. 
'Shelford-Abbey, about five miles + north-eaſt from Notringham. 

N. erken- Fall near Nottingham, is the ſeat of lord Middleton.--- 

- "Newftead-Abbey,' about five miles north-weſt from Nottingham, 
as alſo Linby, about five miles north-weſt from Netringham, are both 
. a oo as R 


Curiaffties.] Long-Billington, of which but a few houſes are left, 
Was a place of note among the Remant, and ſtill affords matter of 
ſpeculation to the curious ſearchers into antiquity, by the great 
number of coins which are found here from time to time.---Lzetle- 

Svrough (about ſeven miles eaſt of Rerford) where there is a ferry 
over the river Trent into Lincolnſhire, was formerly known to the 
- Romans by the name of Agelicum. It ſtands upon the military way, 

which meets Hermen-ſtreer, where it is croſſed by the Foſſe-way 
mentioned above. Beſides abundance of coins, which the coun- 
_ xry people called Swines-Pennies, here have been found veſſels 


* 
- 


and urns; and not long ſince a Romas ſtylus, cornelians, an 


agates, with various engravings and inſcriptions. 5 


= Remarkable perſons.] Robin Hood was the ringleader of a gang 
of robbers, which infeſted Sherauood foreſt. His merry pranks, 
and beneyolence to the poor, but with other men's money, made 
his 'villainies the leſs deteſted, and perhaps ſcreened him from 
_ undergoing the puniſhment he fo juſtly deſerved. Dr. Thomas 
Magnus was a foundling in the pariſh of Newark. He became 
a good ſcholar, and an able ſtateſman, and at his death founded 
and © endowed the free-ſchool at Newark.---Thomas Cranmer, 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, who was burnt at Oxfoerd' in the 
reignof queen Mary, was born near, Bingham.---Colonel Francis 
' Hacker, one of the regicides of king Charles I. was born at 


. Bridgeforay 


3 


"TM 1 Ox fordſbirt. r | 
'Bridgsford.- He conducted the king to the ſcaffold, for which he + # 
was banged and quartered at the Reſtoration.---Edzuard Fenton, a ö 

ſea-captain, well known by his adventurous voyages in queen 
„ | "Elizabeth's reign, particularly for being appointed pilot of the - 

admiral-ſhip in the famous ſea-fight LO the Span Armada 

U / On 


Various particulars.) This county ſends eight members to par- 

liament; viz. two knights for the ſhire, and two burgeſles * 

each of the following boroughs, Nottingham, Ba. Rerſord, . 

and Newark upon Trent.-—It lies in the dioceſe of York, and in - = 

the midland circuit. It contains 94 vicarages, 168 pariſhes, and CT 

450 villages.  'The diviſion of it is into 6 wapentakes and 2 li- 

C erties, containing about 17,550 houſes, and 87,800 inhabitants, 
The area of it is computed to contain 550,000 acres, . ES 


* 
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county, together with Gloureſterſvire, made up the country inha- 
| he Dobuni, which name implies the people of a low le- 


z a 


On the north it is bounded by Warwzc 410 and Northamptunſbire, 
r a few miles due no 
like a wedge; on the eaſt it is bounded by Buckinghamfbire, on 
the weſt by Glouceſterſhire 5 and on the ſouth by Berkſhire, which 
makes a deep indenture in the ſouth edge of this county. The 
length of it is forty-one miles, the breadth „ and the cir- 
cumference 138. Oxford is forty-ſeven miles near north-welf 
from London. n e, . 
Air, foil, commodities.] The air of this county is deſervedly 
_ gſteemed, as equal at leaſt in goodnels to any other; for here 
. are 


* 


2 LI 


4 


| 


222 _ DOwferdfire. £7 
are no Sending waters, bogs. or fens, the ſonrce of all the ill 
qualities with which unwholeſome airs are attended, On the con- 
trary, the foil being naturally dry, but plentifully watered with 
quick limpid' fireams, muſt neceſſarily make the air ſweet and 
wholeſome. * A farther proof of this, is the great plenty of ſwoet- 
n Plants natural to this county, to ſay nothing of the 
chearf 

demonſtrate the wiſe choice of ki Alfred, When he pitched "re 
this got for fetthng an univerſity in it.— The ſoil in general is 
very 1 


— 
5 * 


rtile both for corn and graſs, but there 1s a WY 1 
in 1t,- and conſequently ſeveral degrees of fruitfulneſs. The hul- 
bandmen Know well how to diftinguiſh and manage accordingly, 
both as to the tillage and the different kinds of grain ſown here; 
no leſs than five forts of wheat are adapted to as many kinds of 


oil. As to the meadows, they are no leſs profitable-to the farmer 


than, delightful to the beholder, in both which particulars they 
are not ſurpaſſed by any part of England. —The chief commodi- 
ties are corn, malt, cattle, fruit, free-ſtone, ſeveral forts of 
earths uſeful in medicine, dying, and couring.—Whitncy is fa- 
mous for its manufacture of blankets. N | 
Ni vers.] The chief rivers are the % and Charwel, The 14s 
. reaches .the edge of this 2 Lecblade on the extremity af 
Glouceſterſhire, and ſexves for the boundary between 'Oxford/bire 
and Berkfbire, winding between them, till after paſſing Dorche/ter, 
it is joined in ſtream ànd name by the little river Tame, and from 
thence is called the Thames, turning round the ſouth-eaſt point of 
che edunty, which it leaves a little below Henley. The Charavel 
riſes in the moſt northern point of Oxforaſbi re, and running ſouth- 
ward falls into the I at Oxford.— Abundance of other ſmaller 
ſtreams water this county; all which, by the plenty and remark- 
. able goodneſs of the fiſh they produce, demonſtrate the whole- 
ſomeneſs of their waters, owing to the peculiar qualities of the 


Chief Towns] Oxford, Weedfock, Banbury, Burford, Henley 


Wallington, Whitney, Cbipping- Norton, and Biceſter. 


Oxford is delightfully fituated on the banks of the Ii and 


„„ een en city is by ſome authors carried as 


high as one thouſand years before our Saviour's time. This 
account is controverted by others, but it is allowed by all to 
have been a place of note before the coming in of the Saxons, 
Who, as we have ſaid, gave it the name it bears at preſent, of 
the ſame ſigwification with the Britiſb appellation Nydychen. In 
the Daniſh wars it was much expoſed to the devaſtation of thoſe 
invaders; but upon king 4//red's. founding, or rather refound- 


ing an univerſity here in the year,$83, it began toflouriſh again; 


diſpoſition and long lives of the inhabitants; all which 


£3 ©. 


8 felt the effects of Dam/b oruelty, being reduced 

by them to-aſhes, in which condition it remained a time, 
After various fortunes, we find award the Confeſſor reftons 
the city and univerſity to its former ſtate, in which it continue 
till the inhabitants joined with ſome other parts of England in a 
revolt from Witham the Conqueror. This monarch beſieged and 
took it, and gave it up to be plundered by his-army, to reyen 


the indecent t one of the inhabitants offered. him from th 


wall. In order to bridle the mutinous bes . of the people, 
a 


he granted leave to Robert D'Oiley to b ſtrong caſtle on t 
weſt fide of the city. From chis time the univerfity encreai 
in eee (though chequered with great variety of troubles) 
and Oxford was frequently honoured wich the preſence of our 
kings, who often here met their parliaments and great councus. 

The UNIVERSITY of OXFORD. , 

The univerfity, confidered as a body corporate, conſiſts of the 
officers of the univerſity in general, and of the ſeveral celleges, 
"Re like ſo many private companies make up the bulk of the 
Whole. ; | 1 | | je 

The governors of this great univerſity, Which in"many'reſpe 
TS a equal in the world, are thefe following. - 1. Fa 
chancellor, choſe by the ſtudents in convocation; his office is to 
inſpect the government of the univerſity, to aſſert and P eng. 
privileges, to call aſſemblies, Sc. The choice genetrlly falls 
_ ſome nobleman of great note, and his office is for life. 2. 
The high-ſteward, named by the chancellor, and accepted of by 
the 3 :- this office is likewiſe for life, and by virtue f 
it the high-ſteward is to aſſiſt the chancellor and proctors in "the 
execution of their places, and to fit as judge in capital cauſes, c. 
when required ſo to do by the chancellor. 3. The vice-chanceE 
lor is nominated yearly by the chancellor as his deputy, and 
elected in convocation. He is always the head of ſome college 


occaſions Where his office is concerned, and in whatever re- 
gards the honour and advancement of the univerſity. 4 The 
proctors, two in number, choſen yearly out. of the ſeveral col 
leges by turns. Their duty is to CH AC the public exerciſes, "to - 
ſee diſcipline preſerved, and all diſorders preyented or punih- 
ed.—After theſe officers are the public-orator, keeper of the re- 
cords, regiſter, fix beadles (three eſquires and three yeomen) and 
ver | 17 8 A es un 2 2 enn 1 
| The colleges. are thoſe places which are provided with ſuffici- 
ent revenues for the maintenance of the matter, profeſſors, and 
ſtudents; the halls are ſuch houſes where the ſtudents hve either 
#holly or in part at cheir om asl. Of the” Aa tym thou 


and in orders, and repreſents the ase in his abſence on all 


224 5 Oxfordſvire. 
are nineteen, of the latter but fix; in each of which there are 
Private lectures and diſputes in all the liberal ſciences, to 


pare the ſtudents for the public exerciſes. . are 925 
| the gant orger.,””* $5 if 


nes UNIVERSITY. COLLEGE. 


- This | houſe was the beginning of the univerſity, and conſe- 
EA upwards at leaſt of a thouſand years ſtanding. It is ſitu - 
ated near the eaſt gate of the city, and has one maſter, twelve 

fellows, ten ſcholars, &c. Among the modern benefactors to . 
9 the late Dr. Radet; N is Aefervedly reckoned. 


42 1411 BALIOL. COLLEGE, 
80 _— gem! its founder Jobn Baliol, whoſe ſon (of the oe 


name) was king of Scots. It maintains a maſter, twelve fellows, 
thirteen ſcholars, &c. In the library is a very good collection of 

Hooks. It is ſituated in the ſuburbs on the north ſide of the 
| os and dates i its origin in the year 1262. 


III. MER TON COLLEGE 


Takes its name from the founder, Walter of Merton, biſhop of 
Rocheſter, and high chancellor of England about the year 1267, 
Jt has a warden, twenty fellows, fourteen portioniſts, &c. The 
. anner quadrangle, the library, and garden, are all worth, Particu- 5 
| 88 weed It ſtands on the ſouth fide of the city. 


„ V. EXETER: COLLEGE 


"3; NEE: FEED in the. year 1316, by Walter SEG, 4a; of 
ter, and lord treaſurer of England. It maintains a rector and 
S fellows. The front and tower over the gate are 


very curious, Itt is ſituated in the north 23 of the town, and :# 
the 9 fide of the ſchools. 


"*97:ORIBL COLLEGE... || 


fas at firſt named St. Mary s and King's college. It was 
founded by king Zdward II. in the year 1324. His ſon king 
Edward III. added to the revenue of vw endowing it with a 
meſſuage called Le Oriele, from whehbeX it took its preſent name. 


It maintains a provoſt, eighteen fellows, Ke. and is  tuatod on 
the ſouth fide © the town. 


VI. QUEEN COLLEGE. 


a 80 called ; in honour of Philippa, queen conſort to Edward IE. 
by Robert Eglesfield her chaplain: It maintains a provoſt, fourteen 
fellows, ſeven ſcholars, &c. Part of it, viz. the chapel, hall, li- 
brary, and provoſt's apartments, have been lately rebuilt in a 
Rate tely *manne*. 11 RIES near St, Peter” s church in the eaſt. 


VII. NEW 


4 IX., 


Oxfordlire 5 8 * 


VI. NEW CUT re abi; of 


Was an in the year 1386, by William of Wickbamy „ 
of Winchefter and lord high chancellor, under the name of the 


College of the Bleſſed ce Mary. The buildings are very noble, 


eſpecially the chapel and hall. The library is well furniſhed with 
books. It maintains a warden, ſeve venty fellows and ſcholars, beſides 


ten ene Kc. It ſtands on the north-eaſt part of the 0p 
„ Iii LINGOLR ron 65 
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Was begun in che year 1427, by Richard Fleming, biſnop of - 


A but ſiniſhed by Thomas de Rotheram, archbiſhop of 7% York, 
and lord high chancellor in the year 2475: It maintains a rec- 


tor, twelve fellows, two eee and 1 | AR in r 


middle _ the city. 


* * . $0VULS corltner” 


Was founded by Henry Chichley, archbiſhop of Canterbury 

the year 1437, for yn, up prayers for the ſouls, of thoſe. — 
fell in the wars of king Henry V. in France. It maintains a war- 
den, forty fellows, two chaplains, Kc. The late colonel Co- 
drington bequeathed 10,000 J. to this college, to build a library, 

and furniſh/ it with books. Dr. George Clark has likewiſe been 
a conſiderable benefactor to All Sault. It ene high ſtreet, 
and i is a very ſtately pile of buildings. abe l 


X. MAG DALEN COLLEGE. 


Was founded by William Patten, alias Wainfleet, biſhop of 
Winchefter and lord chancellor, in the year 1458. It maintains a 
preſident, forty fellows, thirty ſcholars, &c., The new build- 
ings, when finiſhed, will make one of the fineſt colle 1 in Oxford. 
The chapel and hall are very magnificent, and the walks very 
delightful" The -library, to which colonel Codrington (before 


mentioned) bequeathed 10,0001. is very well furniſhed. It Nous 
without the eaſt gate of the town. | 12 


XI. BRAZ EN NOSE ors ag 6 
Was founded in the year 1509, by William Smyth, bio of 


$. 
5 


Lincoln. It maintains a principal, twenty fellows, thirty-three 
ſcholars, &c. It takes its name from a monſtrous noſe” of braſs 


fixed upon a hall door of this name; and in the ſame place where 


this college ſtands. It maintains a EY: any fellows, 
thirty three ſcholars, &c. 


XII. CORPUS CHRISTI COLLEGE 
Was founded in the year, 1516, by Richard Fox, biſhop. of 


: Mucker, and lord e to * Henry VII. and VIII. It 


| has 
Id 4 


* 7 


: 


77 9 


| — 5 

has a preſident, twenty flows, even ts &c. The aid 
part of this college is à regular neat 

very well furniſhed.” Dr. Thomas Turner, their late preſident, 
| Has made very handſome addition to the . nis 
ee fide of che town. . 


25 N. CHRIST cnbncy” | 
— — of the dioceſe, and largeſt college roars ae univer- 
fy + begun in the. year 1 135 by cardinal Wol/cy, 2. but upon his 
diſgrace, it fell into the s hands; who made it an ag 9 
3 and jained to it — y. College and Peckwwater-inn. But 
— apy 'a hundred years before the delign was brought 
In its prefent pats, _ a dean, eight — 
hope — t chaplains, eight ſin men, eight 
riſters, &c. It rn of four 3 the cathedral is 
lofty, the hall and library are ſpacious buildin Ngs, to which the 
late dean Aldrich made a fine preſent of books. In a word, this 
college is an univerſity i in ne It 18 + ir Bu OSS. - 
4 10 Us city. 6-1 | 


XIV. TRINITY COLLEGE 


ove Was originally a religiods houſe called Durham C ollege, 62 
| the monks of Darhan cathedral; but upon the diſſolution of 
monaſteries, Sir Themas Pape purchaſed it 1 thoſe to whom it had 
been granted by the crown, ànd ſet it up again under the name 
1 N bears. It has a preſident, 1 #1 ows, twelve ſcholars, 
| It ſtands in the north ſuburbs. The chapel, which was 


g gab 1 1695, is e en ſtructure, richly and beauti- | 


e St. JOHN rn COLLEGE | 


Was Founded in the year 1555, by Sir Thomas White, lord- 
un. of London, in the fame lace where St. Bernard's College 
gd before the Reformation. The two quadrangles are large 
and uniform, particularly ns inner court, built by archbiſhop 
Laud, Which is very elegant. the eaſt and weſt ſides being ſupport- 
ed by _ nec It 18 Atuated 1 at the north. ee of che 
ci. 

; NXVL. JESUS COLLEGE: | 
5 by Hug h G's dary of Rochefter, and appro- 
— to the a 1 eral * it is —. 194 
"bled to maintain a brd ſixteen fellows, En Kholars, 


WC» 1 ſtands 1 in St. Michael's pariſh, Ba 
XVII. WADHAM COLLEGE, {1 


| 8d called from its founder Nichalas Vadbam of Somer /et ire, Eſq; 
It was begun by him in the year 1609, but — W deat 
„ 8 e 


uilding, with a library - 


ohe 1 4 2 "ap 
7 1 1613. It conſiſts of one noble 
Mb the li and chapel, the windows of which laſt are Nl 


inn, 5 Tf It has a warden, fifteen fellows, fifteen ſcholars, 


It is ſituated in the north ſkirts of the city. 


XVII. PEMBROKE "COLLEGE HON 5 


| Was former! ly Br ate-hall, but erected into coll by 
* N of 7 horas Teſdale, eq; and Richard Wrightavick, B. D. 


44 


1624. 8 preſent name in honour of 


2 Pembroke, then lord high chancellor. It has a ma- 


2 cn, It een 


n TY. Men py ens COLLEGE,» 


ee Glouceſter-hall, was erected into » college by Sit- Fi- 


mas Cooke ' Aftley in Worcefterſhire. Lo this houſe Dr. Clark, 


before mentioned, has made an ample increaſe in endowments, 


Ke. before which it had a provoſt, ſix fellows,” and fix ſcholars. 


The buildings now adding to it will give it a more ſplendid ap- 


pearance than it made heretofore.” 


To cheſe nineteen may be added Hertford college, nn 
Hari-bæil; but a patent having paſſed the great ſeal in the year 


1740, for erecting it into a college, that deſign is now carrying 
to execution. . 
I we five halls are theſe following: Alban hall, Edmend-ball, $6. 
Mary Hall, Neau-iun- ball, and St. Mary-M zdalen-ball. e 8k 
Beſides theſe buildings already mentioned there are —_ 


which: well deſerve our notice, ſuch as i 7 
The Theatre, a magnificent ſtructure raiſed by the ackis mu- 


nificence of Dr. Gilbert Sheldon, archbiſhop of Canterbury, under 
yo direction of Sir Chri/fopher Wren. Neither did the arehbi- 
uy bounty ſtop here, but provided againft'the i injuries of time, 


ttling an income for keeping it in repair. The roof, which | 


. without beams, is finely painted. —The Bodleian 
Library, of which the leaſt that can be faid would take up too 
much room here.—The Muſzum Aſhmoleanum, one of the rich- 
eſt repoſitories of natural curioſities in the whole world. The 


Pablic Schools, where the diſputations for taking degrees are held. 


As to the city itſelf, the ſtreets are ſpacious, neat, and gene- 


rally traight. The mayor and aldermen govern the-corporation, | 


but in ſubjection to the chancellor and vice-chancellor of the 
_ univerſity, to whom they and the ſheriff of 'Ox/ordfire promiſe, 
under oath, to maintain the fights and privileges of the ee 
And on St. Sebolaſtica day (the 1oth' of February) ſixty - two of 


the principal citizens pay an acknowledgment of one penny each, 


in lien of a heavy fine, which was laid on the city Wenn 


* 
* | e 
* 
— — 


# 


1 


e 


r an, Outr 


committed againſt the univerſity. in, the reign of 
| King Edward III. when fixty-two ſtudents were barbaroufly mur? 

tered, by the, citizens. . The market-days for this populous. city 
are Weane/cay and Saturday. 


FCC 71 * 2 
* | Noblement's Seats.] Blenheim, a magnificent pal e, ſo called in 


memory of the battle in which the united forces of France and 


_ © "Bavaria were defeated, and the French general, marſhal Tal- 


Yard, taken priſoner. This noble ſeat was beſtowed, together 
ere ap of HWoodftock, on the duke of ! Mar/borough and 
is heirs, as a grateful acknowledgment for his bravery and con- 
duct on the occaſion juit now mentioned. The. edifice, though 
very grand, has not eſcaped the cenſures of the connoiſſeurs, 
which however loſe their . in the breaſt of every Engliſpman, 
when he beholds Blenbeim-hou/e, and reflects on the glorious day 
_ _ rom: whence it takes its name. Atter burn, a little ſouth of Bau- 

bary.—Heythorp,) a little to the eaſt of Chipping - Nerion.— Rycos, 
about eight miles eaſt from Oxford. Diſcbie, near Woodſtock, is 
the ſeat of the earl of Litchfield. —Charlbary.— Caverſbam, near 
Reading; is the ſeat of lord Cadogan, —Sherburn-Caftle, fix miles 
from Wallingford. — Stanton-Harcaurt, fix miles from Oxford, is 
the ſeat of the lord Harcourt.—Cornbury belonged to the late earl 
of Clarendon. uin vis” EIS >civad IST REY 2:20 | 1 
SA — , UdR⸗ee ̃˙—!. . 8 8 10 2 i | 
Curioſties.] About two miles from Woodftock, at a place called 
Shinsfield, was diſcovered in the year 1713, a large teſſelated Re- 
man pavement, about two feet under the ſurface, entire. and le- 
vel. It is compoſed of ſmall ſquare ſtones and bricks, ſtrongly 
cemented together, and ſupported underneath by arches. The 
Nones and bricks are of ſix different colours, and ſo. placed as to 
have a beautiful effect, repreſenting a great variety of figures, 
c. Through Woedfock Park, ſaid by ſome to be the firſt park 
made in Encland, runs the Raman conſular way, called ,Aheman- 
Freet, which is more than remains of the labyrinth, &c. built by 
king Henry II. for his concubine fair Ro/amond. A. ſhady ſpring 
andeed ſtill bears her name. In this park Dr. Ph obſerved. an 
echo, which in a ſtill night would repeat very diſtinctly eightecn 
or twenty ſyllables.—Near Doddingten is a well, whoſe waters are 
ſtrongiy impregnated with vitrioline ſalts. Here is likewiſe 
found the Pyrites Argenteus, or ſilver fire-ſtone.— At AJon, about 
five miles ſouth of Dodding/on, is a petrifying ſpring, which caſes 
the grafs, moſs, ſticks, &c. with à ſtony kind = flime, FI 
while it hardens, conſumes the ſubſtance it has faſtened. upon, ſo 
that nothing but the ſhape of it is left. At Cleydon, on the north- 
ern edge of this county, is a ſpring which continually gows,. but 
moſt plentifully in the drieſt ſeaſons. Here is likewiſe found in 
great plenty the Eyrites Aurtus, or gold fire- ſtone, and the Writs 


_ 
— - l RS 
1 1 93 


—- 


Mo . bade. | no. 
or ſtar ſtone of a yellow colour. At cpp in ae neighbours 1 
hood, it was obſerved, that after the park was turned at leaſt in 
part to a Warren, the deer which were. left had all of them | 
Car heads and moſt of them in very irregular ſhape, though 
otherwiſe full grown deer: but upon deſtroying the rabbits, | 
deer came io bear full heads again; from whence- it inferred, 
that the | crotels- and urine” of rabbits occaſioned the defect im 
the deer. In the north-weſt. corner of this county, about four 
miles from Chipping - Norton, are the four ſhire-ſtones,: being the 
| boundaries of Worceſterſhire, Warwickſhire, Glouceſter ſpire, and 
Oxferdfrire—A little to the eaſtward of theſe, is the cirele of Rolle. 


1i:h-flones, concerning which there are various conjectures; bur 


2 not rational is that which derives their 5 Rolls the | 
amſh'leader, and aſſigns his. being proclaimed of England 
by his ſoldiery, as the occaſion of ben ſet up. -Hole- Mor- | 
on (vulgarly 3 Norton) was once a ſeat, and likewiſe 
memorable for the ſlau nn Danes of the Engliſh in 
the year 917,—South of this place, near Great Tub, was diſeo- 
vered a. Roman pavement, conſiſtiug of red; white; blue, and yel- 
low cubical pieces, fo diſpoſed as. to form various beautiful 
figures. — At Aldcefter (a Mule to the ſouth: of Biceſter) now a 
- Twall villa ſeen ſome remains of the Romans, who, tis 
generally Tough ht, had here a city. A quadrangular camp is 
very viſible. — Somerton, about five miles to the; northweſt 
of Bicgſter, is a rivulet which forms a ſmall caſcade, but is more re- 
markable for its petrifying quality, which forms a cruſt of ſtone, 
like a ſheath, on graſs, m db &c. without deſtroying them, like 
the ſpring at Dodaington; on the contrary, there is ſo little 
ion 585 the ſtony ſubſtance and the blade of graſs, that the 
latter may be eaſily drawn from under the former.— About 
Wood. Eaton on the river Charavel, four miles north of Oxford. 
have been found Pritiſh coins of a particular kind, and which. 
have not been diſcovered as yet in any other part of the kin 
They were the coin of Cunobelin, who reigned. in this and. | 
about the time of our Saviour's birth. On one fide is a horſe - 
with an ear of corn above him, and Cund under him. On the 
other ſide, is likewiſe an ear of corn with Camu, for Camuladu- 


num, or Maldon in Hers where the coins were ſtruck.—At Bar- 


ford; on the weſtern e dge of the econ it is cuſtomary: to carry 
| a dragon, Ec. in proceſſion eve What gave oecaſiaon to 
_ it originally, was the fignal t 3 Cuthred, king of the 
Weft-Saxons, here ave we potent Ethelbald, king of the Mer-. 
cians, taking from him his afidard, on which was pourtrayed a 
golden x "ras, Mi As the former were freed by this victory from 
| ce grievous exactions of the latter, they very joyfully comme- 
morated their good fortune by this ceremony. At S:azlake there 
15 N an odd cuſtom of Oy a goſpel i in the * 


ny 1 - 


r 


8 „ : 
- 6 ariſh * „ occs- 
. foned by the — E on the bounda — pariſh.—. 
| Derthefter, once a city of conſiderable note, c by the Briton: 
eee and * Bede, Civitas Dorcinis. Here was a biſhop's 
jk” > AI after which it was tranſlated. to Lincoln 
— che year of Chr;# 1070. This firſt began, and other eauſes 
the decay of oy the churches. of which were. 
eftcemed for their beauty. Abundance of Reman coins have been 
found" in and about it.—In the year 1720, a large Rowan urn 
was found in a common in the hundred of Fwelme, near the 
Roman way called Ichenhil-fireet. The urn Vene No re ſome * 
5 e eee ee ere 8 
'R — Air &] King gau me. Confedbr was We 1 
| 22 The font in whi he was tined, had for a long time 
put to very indecent uſes, 2 lately was reſcued 
| by fome heighouring gentleman, i in ſſeſſion it is.—Geof- 
iii Chaucer, for whom, like Homer, many places contend, is ſaid 
to have: been born at Wozdftock, where a houſe ſtil retains his. 
A name. King Richard I. ſirnamed Coeur de Lion, to expreſs his 
5 -courage; was born at Oxford. He experienced the extremes , 
; * fortune,” n opinion che world had of | 
i" | his magnanimiry. And, to paſs a great king to an ineon- 

8 Aderable ſubjeci Philippa French, ann when married, though 
„ was not a yard in height, was born at Il. 
comb, about three miles ſouth-weſt of Banbury.— Dr. Peter Heylin, 
the celebrated coſmographer, was born at Burford.— At the ſame 

Was likewiſe born William Lenthall, ſpeaker of the Long 

arliament.— Hilllam Chillingworth was born and educated at 

Ox. - He became a Roman Catholick, and after that a Pro- 
by. teſtant again. He wrote the Religion of Proteſtants the ſafe 4 # & og 

120 Salvation; for which he was rewarded with the * 

die cathedral of e ee Joe No __ cedar, 


. "NL 


Hande ade This gr . 
Hament, aer for 2 city of Oxford, two knights for the 75 
two repreſentatives of che aniverſty; two burgeſſes for Wood/tock, 
and one for Bambury. It contains 62 vicarages, 280 p "1 
5 and — villages. The diviſion of it is into 14 hundreds, con- 
_ a hes about 19, oo houſes, and 95,000 euer The 
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Ukkerent authors have iävented different etymologies 

for this county's name, but with ſo little ſemblance 

of reaſon, that we cannot treſpaſs ſo far upon our readers as to 
mention chem.—-It is true, 1 are very fond of a | 

tory of ſome king of the e who gave his favourite 'Roet 

as much land as he could ride round in one day; which proves to 


7 


be this delightful ſpot called Rutland ſpire from him. Which fable, 


as nothing certain can be fixed upon concerning che derivation, 


er 5s eee eee ond ace gran 
abuſed of their error. Ken ä 


. 1 Rutlendbire x was wee" a part ol the edn "hy 
habited by the Coritani, and-after that _—_ to the kingdom, 
of Mercia ,. it is bounded on the north and north-· eaſt hy Lineo/n- 

Hire; on the ſouth and ſouth-eaſt by Northamptonſhire ; on tag 


north=weſt, E. 2 and ſouth-weſt by Leceiſlar ins. It is the e | 


lezſt county in England, meaſuring from north to Touth but fiftesn 
miles, from a5 to to welt ten, and in circumference about forty. 
Okenham is ſeventy-four miles north-north-weſt from London. 


Air, foll, 7 The air of this county is eſteemed ba 
as good as wy »gland affords. —The oil is very fruitful, yield. 
on and graſs every where, but particularly 


in the vale of Carmo/s, The chief commodities are SIA, oſs 
wool, and wood. ee ebe 


Rivers. 1 Rallabdbirk is 4 e e Ur behidet 
the Welland, which. waſhes the fou * ſouth-eaft edge of the 


. 4 
* 


county, and the Gzoſp, which riſing in the vale of Catmgſi, crofles 


the coun from welt to eaſt, there are abundance of ſmaller ri- 
vers and brooks, which fall into them from all fides.' They all af- 
ford plenty of excellent fiſh, which make! ſome. amends "fox the 


want of ſea-fiſh, from 1 the e ts are in A HIP mea- / 
5 fure debarred by their i tuation. 5 abs : 


Chief towns.) Oltham 1 N 6. ji 5 4 

Ws. 18 of county-town, whe 9 the da id] 121 It "on 
fituated in the rich vale of Carme/;, ſo called, as is generally al- 
lowed, from Coet-Maes, which in the Brit language 1 is 4 Field 
Full of Walks 3 and ſome do not ſtick to derive the name of the 
- town from” the Oaks, among Which it was firſt built. The 

church is a' fine edifice, but when of by whom raiſed is n 
known. The free-ſchool and hoſpital lik Levite l a handſome = 
figure, There are but ſmall * of their antient caſtle, which 
n as) 4 Was 


: 2 732 FR | _ Rutter. P | 
A was built foon after the Conqueſt by Wallelin as F ei, who, 
2s be gave horſe-ſhoes for his arms, occaſioned the following od 

oe 2 which is ſtill maintained. The firſt time any baron of 

aſſes through Oiebam, he forfeits a ſhoe" from his 

a —_ he chuſe to redeem it, as is generally the caſe. The 

forfeited ſhoe, or that made in its ſtead, is fixed with the noble- 

man's name on the caſtle- gate. Sometimes they are made very 

An xge, and gilt in proportion to the ſum of en MATS * 
5 r pe. | The en is W 


— s Soars] Martinfhorp, About ati {5 "Ka ſouth * 
Oteham —Burkigh on the Hill, one of the fineit ſeats England can 
ſhew.- It is about two miles north-eaſt from Okeham,---Exton, 
two miles eaſt of pon ge 1s Save i of. the Aon. a gs. 

N 15 0 $ « 8 4 nes | 5 
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eb ad 1 e — hs nber watt: runs Hite Ns | 
Welland near Tynwell, the inhabitants pay two ſhillings yearly. 
Fro ocreis regine, for the queen's boots, collected by the ſheriff - 
of the county.---Market-Owverton, now a village, was the Marad- 


dunim, mentioned by Antonius. r- of Roman coins . 
| have deen found here. . ö 


a 4 A © 1 * 
, -- 
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n Pisa 7 8 Hun, the famous dwarf, was 
1 at Otebam in the year 1619. He was taken into the famil: 
of the then duke of Buckingham, at the age of ſeven years Emi 
When his ſtature did not exceed eighteen inches; and to divert 
the court, whom that nobleman entertained at Burleigh on the Hill, 
he was ſerved up to table in a cold pye. He was afterwards 
preſented to Henrietta Maria, queen conſort; to king Charles I. 
and was often employed by her on meſſages abroad, for which his 
| diminutive fze, never exceeding three feet nine inches, vety well 
= qualified him. But, u 928 a proper occaſion, he ſhewed that his 
8 . courage far exceeded the dimenſions of his body ; , for, u updn the 
. breaking out of the rebellion, he became 'a captain of horſe. 
1 When the queen was forced out of England he attended her to 
| France; from whence, having the misfortune to kill Mr, Crafts, 
brother to the rs of that name, in a duel on horſeback, he was 
| baniſhed, and to ſex he was takch by a Turk corſair, by 
whom. he Was for a ſlave, in which ſtate he remained man 
_ years. ene, 15750 redeemed, he returned to England, 
and in the time of Oate“s Plot was taken up, and committed pri- 
| Toner to the Gate-houfe for à conſiderable time. He died in the 


ear 1678.——TFames Har! ington,. Ring? Mit 8 N &6, was 
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of Peterborough, and in the midland circuit. There are in it 10 
vicarages, 48 pariſhes, 'and 111 villages, The diviſion of it i- 
into 5 hundreds, containing about 3260 houſes, and 16, 300 inha- 


- 
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Name.] 


Various particulars.) This county ſends' but two members to 
viz. two knights for the ſhire. It lies in the dioceſe: 


5 . 6 » : 
tants. The area of the county is computed at 140,000 acres. 
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& A HIS county takes its name from the Saxon a 1. 
1 1 lation of Sbreagſbury, viz. Scrobbesberig, which G6 
nifies a town built on a. Woody Hill. It was, antiently inha- 
bited, as to the north fide of the river Severn, by the Cornawii,' 


who were likewiſe extended over Cheftire, Staffordfaire, and r. 
ceſtenſbire; and on the ſouth fide of the Sewern, it was inhabited 


by the Ordo vice. In the Saxon diviſion of the iſland, it became 
a part of the kingdom of the Merciaa m. 


Siaatien] It is bounded on the north, by CheGire and Fla. 
Hire; on the eaſt by Stafforaſbire; on the weſt b Denbigbſbire and 
Moni gomeryſpire; and on che ſouth by Radnorſpire, Herefordſhire; © 
and Vorceſterſpire.— It is about thirty-eight miles in length, thir- 


ty in breadth, and near one hundred and forty in circumference. 


Shrewsbury, which is almoſt in the center of the county, is one 


hundred and twenty-five miles north-weſt from Landon. 


Air, foil, .commodities.] The air of Shropfire is very healthy, - 


ſerene, and mild, except on the hills, where it is ſomething ſharp. 


— The ſoil is generally ve | fruitful, eſpecially in the northern 


and eaſtern parts; but the ſouthern and weſtern as are 
hilly, are not fo fertile, yet yield ſufficient paſturage * 


and cattle. Under the ſurface are found excellent coal and Iron 
ſtone.— The chief commodities are wheat, barley, cattle, wood, 


iron, and pit- coal. FO N | 0 

Rivers. ] The chief rivers are the Severn and the Temd. The 
Severn, juſtly eſteemed the ſecond river in Eagland, riſes in Pim 
Linon hills in Mont gomeryſpire, and enters this county at the weſt 
edge. Its courſe is moſtly eaſtward, paſſing almoſt round Shreavss: 
bury, and from thence near Bro/ely, where it makes an angle 
hy turning to the ſouth-eaſt, and leaving Shropſhire, at 2 
it enters Worceſterſpire.— The Temd riſes in the mountains of Rags 
aorſbire, but ſogn enters Shropſhire at the ſouth-weſt point, and by 


1 


N | . Worceſter ſoics 
| 
BY . 


" ' * 
Shrop/bire. | N | 4 
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intervals is the e this county, Radnorſhire, and 


To, 


LS 


- 
VP * 


1 8 _ $broþ ire. 
8 in which laft it loſes itſelf in l 
- theſe rivers receive ſeveral ſmaller ones; and all of them are ex- 


ceeding well ſtocked . as ſalmon, trouts, 


kae ede, graylings, carps, eig Ge de the enn 


Mont — it is of infinite ad- 

Hay, ve to this county, not a for the communication it af - 

ee from weſt to eaſt, . alfo , Or the commerce which 3 it main- : 
| quently » with all the maritime Parr of 'the world 8 


Cable. 


ſituated on the banks of cke Servern, which encompaſſes it on all 


ſides, except the north, giving it the form of a horſe-ſhoe, "As 
| Kelp Md with gray x well 


neſs and gatety very conſpicuous, which are never to be found 


for its origin is ſuppoſed to have been owing to the deſtruction 
of Wroxeter, about fix miles to the ſouth-eaſt of it, which in al] 
robability happened about the time the Britons were drove into 
ales by the Saxon invaders. At the Fong in of the-Normans, 
Subs Was à conſiderable town, as appears by its rate in 
Doomſdap-bock, and was, with the greateſt part of the county, 
5 beſtowed on Roger de Montgomery by the Conqueror. In the time 
22 of king NMebard I. we find a parliament called at Shrewsbury | 
_ and in the following reign, Henry Piercy ſurnamed Harſpur, and 
ES the earls of Douglas and Worceſter, eee — by king 
Henry NV. the firft of the chree was killed in the ba ] 

laſt was beheaded i in the town. — In the year Ii I551, the Sweating 

Sickneſs, fo fatal to Eugliſſmen at home and abroad, firſt diſco- 

vered itſelf at en on the 15th of April, and ſpread all 

over England in about fix months fpace, beſides infecting Engli/h- 

T mes in whatever part of the worl they were at. that time. It 
1 _ Chiefly ſeized men of a middle a ge, (few women, children, or old 
| men e, from it) who if pO ſlept while it lafted, which 


was commo 


eminent manner to _ Charles IL. which the . ſeverely 
| reſented afterwards.—At preſent this town, as was obſerved 
fore, is in a flouriſhing ies the cloth and flannel manuz 


bury the common matt between England and Wales, The core 


* r — en * are very * and plen- 
= - * 


1 


Chief FOWns. 1 Grad. Ludlew,  Bridgenonh, er Bikbop? 57 
Shrewebury i is a large, populous, and rich town, delightfully | 


as tradeſmen, here is a chearful- 


united, but where true inſpires the former, and eaſy fortunes 
the latter. It is not reckoned a place of very great antiquity, 


and the 


nly about twenty-four hoare ſeldom ever waked again. 
In the late civil wars, Shrewsbur ſhewed its loyalty in an 


 - faftures keep up a very conſiderable trade, and make ghrews: 


_ 6 +5 is governed by a mayor, twenty-four aldermen,  forty-' 
. The da. net men, recorder, ſteward, town-clerk, wy. 1 


au . 


4 


\ Bridetiorth-wis built by: queen Evbelfleda, ab en of 5 
Saxon heptarchy. The caſtle is ſuppoſed to have been built hy 
the Danes, the walls by Robert de Belefme; ſon to Roger de 


. — ahhh 


or built a new one, and made it a place of great ſtrength. At 


nt it is a large populous town, divided intd the high and ow, 


bann redone of ſeven 
arches. It is built partly on a high rock, the aſcent of which is 


made eaſy by a long — 2. many of the houſes ſet 


in niches as it were, with gardens upon their roofs, and excellent 


cellaradge hewn out of the rock. The caftle is entirely decayed; , 


and a part of the ſpot ax whictric hood —— 
 Jant bowling-green, which, as well as the winding 


| the brow, of be Our lt affords : delightful N 
variety. It is a place of great trade, e 


land and water, and is governed (under a charter granted by ki 
John) by two bailiffs choſe out-of the nd by ing 


à recorder, town«clerk; Sc. — — v— e "aj 


| fully ſupplied, is held on-Sarurday. 


Ludlow is ſituated on the —— e  Tend and 


Core, on the ſouth- edge of the county next to Herfuruſbirt. It 
is well built, — Teichs 


court of che Meleb marches by king Henry VIII. which becom- 


ang a great — ſubject, was aboliſhed by act of par-. 
Milliam and queen 

Mary. — xt the-caflle was fuitable to the uſe made 
of it after the creation of a prince of Wales, as heir tto 
che crown of England; for it was appainted to be his reſi- 
dence, which even in its preſent ruinous e 


liament in of the reign of king 


evidently ſhows how. great its former magnificence has been: 
eee RN great extent, though now 


much of it is encloſed. The p reed th northward is very 
our wards, and is govern- 
ed by two bailiffs, à recordet, twelve aldermen, twenty-five 
common-council men, c. Among other N they haue 
a power of trying and executing criminals; diſtinct from the 
county. The chief market-day is Monday, bende ee ee | 


extenfive. The town is OE into 


on Wedneſdays, Fus and Satardays. 


| Noblemat's feats} In former ages, th coals being « frotcier 254%, 
againſt the Melch, we find no lefs: than thirty-two caſſſes in it be- 
longing to the nobility, moſt of which lay to the welt fide, Where 


the danger was moſt imminent. At preſent ſome of the ſeats of 
WW . e twelve miles 9 
4 | 


* 


. ave Ws Sar as for Welch 
5 Y Watſon an. wn, all u, | 


walls, through which are ſeven gates. 
The caſtle was built by Roger de Montgomery. Here was fixed the 
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Welt from 6 y Pepper hill, near fixteen ———— 
from Turns — belonging to ſir Tum Amore, 
knignt of the Barb. —Jong-Caſtle, near . — 
not far from Shrewsbury.—Sheffual, 12 miles from Shrewsbury,— 
Stoke, near Menloct. Borfield, about fives mile from eben 
83 gy e ewe we. mee ge 
1 At Sher + 
5 cri Curighties}+Ther famous Remun way, which dem duh 
ſuppo reed: on che ſides by ſtakes interwoven with — 
mas named Marling rar by the Saxons,” enters this county at 
Boningale from Staffbraſpurt. It paſſes by Wellington to Wrozeter, 
Aclin Burnel, the ſeueral Strettons, (ſo called from their ſituation 
upon this rpad) and fo to Lenterdine in Heręfuruſbire, from whence it 
runs thro? the middle of Wales to Cardigan. Il roreter, to whoſe 
tmin,:as we have obſerved above, Shrewsbuty' owes its origin, 
Was the antient; Uriconiam or Virotonium of the Romans, and cal- 
leil aer. rauch by the Britons, and Wreken-cefter: by the Saxons, . 
It certainly was the ſecond, if not the chief city of the Cornawir, 
and fortified by the Romans to ſecure the ford of the Severn, 
"The extent of it was about three miles, and the foundation _ 
the es appears to have been three yards thick. Some 
t having been obſerved to be leſs fruitful than the + 
— — ſed the — of ſome perſons to examine into the rea- 
ſon of it, which, digging, they diſcovered to be a ſquare room, © 
With a double floor of mortar, ſupported by four rows of ſmall 
brick pillars in the nature of '2- ſudatory, or-fweating-houſe, 
much in uſe among the Romans. When or how this derable 
Band came to be deſtroyed, is not certainly known; but this is 
hl y probable, that it was ruined at leaſt about the time of the 
pron depredations, both by the name that people gave it of 
MArikenceſter, implying a city gone to wreck or ruin, as likewiſe | 
becauſe among the great number of Raman coins found here, 
there has hot yet been diſcovered: one fingle piece of Saxon money. 
It ſeems alſo likely that it was burnt down, from the blackneſs of 
che earth, and the defaced appearance of moſt of the coins. It 
is obſerved that the earth here bears larger 1 of barley than 
of any other ſort-of grain.—At Brejely, about fix miles north of 
Bridgnorth, is a remarkable well exhaling a ſulphureous vapour, 
which, when contracted to one vent, by means of an iron cover 
with a ſemicircular hole, and fired by applying a lighted candle to 
it, will continue burning with great violence, ſo as to boil a 
iece of beef in two hours. But what is ſtill more remarkable, 
s, that a piece of meat broiled in this flame has not the leaſt il! 
_ raſte from the ſulphur— At Prichford, fix miles to the eaſtward 
of Braſely, is a well which 1s covered with a liquid bitumen. 
This is gathered continually off the furface, and is made uſe of 


28 58 of . ſeveral ban of * but en 
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— a layer of a black hard ſubſtance, and very porous: this 
round to powder and well boiled, the earth and itt 
_ — to the bottom, but on tlie ſurface ſwims a bitamihous 
matter, which by evaporation is brought to the conſiſtency of pitch,” 
or may be thinnęd to a kind of tar, by mixing it with an of 
drawn from the ſame ſtony ſubſtance. It is particularly ſeryice- 
able for the ſhipping, and as it doth not crack like what is com- 
monly laid upon : ſhips bottoms,” it 9 4 erhaps 'be of greater 
ſervice: againſt the pernicious worm, our edi Ak are fo 
much damaged. Upon the eaſtern edge of the county, next 
S 


Feradſbire, ſtands White Ladies, formerly a nunnery, ut ſince t 


diſſolution, a ſeat belonging to the antient family of the Gr 


of Chillington in Stafferd os Here king Charles II. after his de- 


feat at Worcefter, ſheltered himſelf from - furious purſuit of 
enemies. In the neighbouring wood called Bates, ſtood 
Royal Oak, ſo named from the king's being concealed in it in 
the day=time, and from whence his majeſty fly had once the plea-. 
— to dee. on parliament ſoldiers purſue an owl, which flutter- 
und, as if broken-winged, led the red coats to 
—— — of the wood. Acton Burnhill, about f miles to the 
ſouthleaſt of Shrews SW remarkable for a parliament be- 
ing held there in the eleventh year of king Edward I. in which 
the) Statute Merchant was renewed and enforced for the payment 
of debts. The houſe” of lords ſat in the caſtle, but the commons 
were forced to take up with a barn.Caer Caradoet in Purſlow 
hundred, towards the ſouth-weſt corner of the county, is famous 
far the courageous oppoſition, which Offorius the Roman general 
kere met with from Caractacus, a Britiſh prince, whoſe behaviour, 
when carried priſoner in triumph to Rome, was ſo noble and ma- 
that ole Claudius ſet him and his family at li- 
berty. The Britih and "Roman camps, with their walls _ 
W are ſtill very viſibleQ. 


" Remarkable perſons.) Sir Fobn T. lber, firſt ear! of throes, 
which dignity, and that of marſhal of France, he was rail thy 
king Henry V1. in reward of his great atchievements a 

French, to whom his name was terrible. He was 2 by 2. 
cannon-ſhot before Chaffillion, but his body was brought over to. 
| England, and lies buried at Nhiiebureh in the north part of this 
county,—At the ſame place was born we Abraham bela, fa- 
mous for his {kill in the oriental lan He aſſiſted Dr. Wal. 


ton in the edition of his Polyglot Bible, * tranſlated the New 
Feſtament into the 'Per/ian language, in the pious view that it 
might ſome time or other contribute to the converſion of that 


nation. —A little to the ſouth-eaſt of Whitchurch was born Fran- 


K Sanford, Lanca fr herald of arms, at a village of his own name. 


Fe 1 Was author of the Gealegical Hiſtory of the Kings of En gil. 
And 
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other treatiſes his profeſion.———Phlwdet, in 
hundred. of Pianbi = pi. ae fide of the county, 


—— fare of Ele Bleer famous for his. ſkill in the 
common law, and the proverbof The caſe is allerea, quoth Plowden. 
ir Clement Edmonds was born at Shrawardine in * ſame hun- 
| He was eminent for his extenſive knowledge in all arts 
_--. and ſciences, and very well verſed in affairs both dil and mili- 
: | tary. He publiſhed. ear Cammentaries in the year 1600 with 
5 notatiens.Edanard lord. Herbert of Cherbury, took his title of 
—— ͤ— edges. of. the county... He 
Wy wrote ſeyeral works, particularly the life and reign of king 
5 ; Hem n "we eg to e age 2 eee 
ER: 1 county. as U i e e e toit 


1 This connty * kw —_— to | 

\ \ viz. two knights for the ſhire, and two mben yr 

7 of the. following boroug hs: Shrewsbury, Bridgenorth,  Lud- 
3 „ Menlacl, and BY þ's ; Cable. — It. lies ole in the dioceſe 
5 ee ud dy i chat of Coventry and Litchfield, and in 
wide Oxford circuit. There are in it 52 vicarages, 470. pariſhes, 
and 615 villages. The diviſion of it is into 14 hundreds, con- 
taining about 19,00 houſes and 959000, . iT W ans ; 

it 18 e at 8go, ooo acres. 
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SOMERSETSHIRE. 5³ 


T2 county, in all probability, takes 863 
Somerton, once the ſhire town, but now obſcured 
by Bath, Wells, &c. Not but ſome perſons have derived the word 
demenſenſbire, from Summer, becauſe the largeſt ſhare of that ſea- 
ſon is enjoyed in this county above any other in all E ED 
— el the etymology may be, at leaſt the reaſon aſſign- 
ed for it has ſome trath to ſupport. it. Its ancient inhabitants 
were that diviſion of the Belge which was diſtinguiſhed by the 
name of the Cangi. Theſe — ople bravely encountered and de- 
feated the Danes, routing them with ay l ſlaughter, that 
thoſe robbers did not for foot on the iſland for fix + "_ And 
even to tis day the inhabitants are remarkably im attene under 
reffion. Under the Saxons it was part of the Weg- Saxon 
Kingdom; ond after the Norman invaſion, we find above 120 
Jordſhips raken from their ancient poſſeſſors, and beſtowed by. 
| 5 the Conqueror on his followers, | . 


Salis, J It is bounded on the north, partly by the rib fex 
or Bri _ n * Pty * GloacePer ſpire; ; on the eaſt by | 
5 Bet Will N 9 


7 


mild, generally who 


© Wilibirez, on che weſt by DevotSire 3 and on the ſouth 22 
 farſbire. It is —_— length 62 miles, 32 in bread and 
204 in circumference, The center of the county is 103 miles 


* n - 
. 


Air, ſoil commodities.) The air of Semerſerſbire is univerſally _ 
| | 2 and on the hilly parts exceeding fine. 
— The ſoil is very various; the lower grounds, except where it 


| js boggy, yield great quantities of corn and z the 0p porw | 
elp 0 


are not ſo fertile, yet even here in many places, by the | 
art and induſtry, good erops of corn are raiſed, beſides paſture for 
ſheep, above ground; and underneath, lead and lapis calaminari 
for making hraſs. The country about Taunton, called from I 
Tauntan Dean, is exceeding rich, affording the greateſt plenty of 


5 er graſs, and rich fruit for eyder.—domerſeſbirs muſt likewiſe 


conſidered as one of the greateſt cloathing counties in Eu- 
gland. The manufactures run chiefly on fine Spaniſh medley 


cloths, druggets, ſerges, cantaloons, knit ſtockings, &c. in which 


vaſt numbers of hands are employed, or at leaſt were ſo, till war, 
and the running of wool, that bane of England's welfare, ff 


part of our trade, or cartied it into foreign hands. The other _ 


commodities are reckoned up under the following heads: corn, 
eattle, lead, woad for dyers, Chedder cheeſe, lapis calaminaris, 


= * 
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- Riwvers.] The chicfrimer beldnging to this county, beſides the 
mouth of the Sewern, commonly the Briftol channel, are the 


Aus; the Brent, andtheParret,intowhich runs theT ma,. The du 
enters this county about frre miles to the ſouth-eaſt of Bath, bur 
at Canſbam becomes the northern boundary between Somer/etfpire. - 
and Gloucefter/bire; and —— by Briſtul diſcharges itſelf into th 
mouth of the Sven. The Brent riſes: in-the eaſtern edge of the 
county, and runs to the weſtward by Glaffonbury, below which. it. 
forms a large lake, and then falls into the river Parret, near the, 
triſb ſea-—The Parret riſes in the ſouth edge of Somer/erfbire, and 
runs to the northward, receiving in its-courſe the Ei and the, 
Tome; after which it paſſes by Bridgewater, and ſo falls into the 
Iriſb ſea with the river. Brent. Theſe are the chief rivers, beſides * 
which abundance of ſmaller ſtreams water this county, and fur- 


niſ it with plenty of all forts of fiſh; _ But there is one particu« 


lar ſpecies in the river Avon, which deſerves our notice: They. 
are called Evers, by ſome thought to be a diminutive eel, Which 
they more nearly reſemble than any other. The river about 


Canſbam in the ſpring is covered, and even looks black With he 


prodigious multitudes of them on the ſurface of the water, being 
in fize about the thickneſs of a gooſe-quill. When taken, 
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en appear very white. After this, they are kneaded into a kind 
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| of cake, and then fried. 
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Chief Toaunt.] Briſol, Bath, Wells, Brideewater, Ilebeſter, Mil-. 


Sourn, Minehead, and Taunton. | 
© Briſtol, the ſecond trading city of England, is ſituated on the 
bank of the river Auen, partly in Somer/erſhire and partly in Glou- ' 

. cefferſpire, but independent of both, being a county in itſelf, 
__ The preſent name is a contraction of the Saxon appellation/Byiphr= 
flow. As the firſt mention we find made of this place is ſo late. 

z the year 1063, and nothing ſaid of it during the Daniſb wars, 

We mul conclude that it is not very antient; yct no date id aſ- 

Agned when it was built, by any of our hiſtorians. At preſent 

it is a erg? _— city of great trade, but the ſtreets are too 
narrov the houſes too much crowded. Over the river Avon, 

Which runs through the city, is a ſtrong high bridge, ſufficient to 

ſand the impetuous tide, Which riſes very near fix fathoms. The 

quay is of great extent, and has a crane upon it of a particular 

Kructure, very uſeful by its quick diſpatch in loading or unload- 

ing of hips. As the inhabitants are entirely taken up with bu- 

Hneſs, there be, eee ee | whe uh beha- 
viour to ſtrangers, by which they make good their common ſay; 

_ mp-of themſelves, that they care for nobody. However, as they 
Have begun to improve the city by ſeveral noble edifices, it is to 

be hoped their minds will likewiſe take a more polite turn, 


Which 18 no ways incompatible with commerce, but only with too 


eager an intent upon gain.— The number oſ inhabitants is com- 


IF puted to be near one hundred thouſand, the circumference of the 


' city three miles, and about three thouſand fail of ſhips are reck- 


oned to belong to it.—Béſides the cathedral, which has nothing 


very extraordinary in it, there are ſeventeen pariſh-churches, ſe- 
veral of whick are very neat and well decorated, porticularly 
chat of St. Mary Radclif.—The | mute ae which are fifteen in 
number, are a conſiderable profit by their manufacture, as well 
as nuiſance by their ſmoke to Briſtol, which ſends vaſt quantities 
of beer, cyder, wine and mineral water in bottles to all parts of 
the trading world. This laſt-mentioned commodity is of excel- 
len uſe in all ſcorbutick and jiuflammatory caſes, being impreg- 
nated-by the lime-ftone quarries through which it runs, with a 
ſoft alcalous quality. It is obſerved to preſerve its virtues and 
efficacy longer chan other medicinal virtues, and conſequently . 
there is a greater demand for it, by thoſe who cannot have re- 
courſe to the e e r ſuffer no carts to be uſed in 
che city, leſt, as ſome ſay, the ſhake occaſioned by them on way = 
. pavement ſhould affect the Hriſtol milk (the ſherry) in the vaults, 
Which is certainly had here in the greateſt veifoction.we Pho cor- 


poration is governed by a mayor, ſheriff, recorder, aldermen, &c. | 


e 


FE 


Somerſetfhire. 


The market, which is very well furniſhed, is held on Wedneſdays 


and Saturdays. \ 


Bath is ſituated about twelve miles higher upon the ſame ri- 
ver. Though we cannot give entire credit to the inſeription un- 
der the figure of king Bladud, placed in the king's bath, which 
intimates that this place was frequented by the ſick three hundred 

years before the coming of our Saviour, yet it is very certain 


that Baib was famous in the time of the Remans for its medicinal 


waters, which Prolemy calls the Hot Waters, and Antoninus men- 
tions them under the glorious title of the Waters of the Sun. 
But their warmth and medicinal qualities may be thus account 
ed for, without having immediate recourſe to that planet. Every 


one knows that heat in any degree may be produced by a due 
mixture of ſulphur, iron particles, and common water. Now the 


hills from whence the bath waters flow, contain both ſulphurous 
matter and iron ore, which impregnating the water flowing 
through them, give it that heat and milky N 5 
com- 


which it ſo evidently poſſeſſes. It is of foyereign ule in 


plaints which are comprehended under the name of cold diſ- 
eaſes, or decayed conſtitutions. It is thought that for ſeverat © © 


hundred years the water was uſed only for bathing, . and that 


the internal application is of -a much later date chan the out- 
However, if diſeaſes drew many hither, gallantry and diver- 


ſion of late years entice many more; for as it is an eſtabliſned 
maxim, that chearfulneſs greatly aſſiſts the operation of the wa- 
ters, a handle is from hence taken, and by ſome improved to 
conſiderable lengths, to promote mirth and good humour in 
this great aſſembly. It is true, the late act to prevent gaming, 
the neceſſity of which was no where more apparent than here, 
(except at Newmarket) has much -curtailed the favourite manner 
of killing time at Bath; nevertheleſs as the cunning of ſhatp- 


5 9 
ers, the credulity of bubbles, and the indolence of idlers are 
very extenſive, new methods are daily contriving to give them 
their full ſcope.— The ſtreets are very inconvenient; but che 


buildings make a handſome appearance, efpecially the new dnes, 
and when thoſe now in hand are compleated, it will add preat- 
ly to the beauty and convenience of the place, which has already 
prevailed on many families to take up a conſtant reſidence in it. 
Ehe cathedral, though ſmall; yet is a noble ſtructure. The roof 
is neatly wrought. within, and has a handſome; tower over the 


middle of the church. The eaſt window, which fronts" the 


walks, is very-magnificent.—The. city is governed by à may 
recorder, &c. the market days are edigſdayt and Satur dass, 


© | Noblemer's ſeats.] Clevenden-court, not far from Br ful. Heuron- 
Se. George, à little to the north- weſt of Briffel—Market-Brutom, 


bris Canning- 


: 


yor, 


* j : - 2 
Hue, about five miles from Taunton. | Seen np ya 


-- Coriofities.] At Bathford, a little to the north-eaſt of, Bath, a 
toom was diſcovered under ground with a chequered pavement | 
df white, blue, and red ſtones. At Stanton -Dreu, between Bath | 

and Briſtol, are ſeveral ſtones ſet up in a circular form, of about 
nauinety paces diameter. The country people, from a ridienlous 
flable, call them the wedding, but the real occaſion. of erecting 
* _ - them is not known. — The ſoil about Coffor, in this neighbour- 
hood, is ſo very ſtony, that the ridges, when ploughed up, look 
like ſo many cauſeways. Notwithſtanding the wheat which grows 

here is very good, though, as may eaſily be imagined, not very 

thick. There is ſo little ſoil, that the huſbandmen fay, the wind 
would blow. it away if the ſtones were .removed.—Glaftonbury, 

fituated in the heart of Somerſerfoire, is famous for its great and 

rich abbey, ſaid to have been begun by Fo/eph of 4rimathen. It 

is not only going, but even hurrying, by the ineſs of the 

tenant, to the laſt ſtage of decay. What is left beſides ruins, are 

te great kitchen, two pyramids, the talleſt of which is about 
- _ twenty-ſix feet in height, with various inſcriptions and figures, 
N 1 for monuments, the walls of the choir, 
and two pillars of the great middle tower. Here is likewiſe the 
famous hawthorn, which in a mild winteg puts out ſome 'bloſ- - - 
foms about Cima, and by ſome has been thought miraculous; 
The great king Arrbur, if ever there was ſuch a man, is _ oF 
- poſed to have been buried here. It is certain that king Henry IL 
"ordered a ſearch to be made for Arthur's tomb, and that a ſtone 
with a leaden croſs was found, having an inſcription fignifying 
that he was buried there. About nine feet below the ftone, a 
Coffin of hollowed oak was diſcovered, containing the. bones of 
a human body.—In the quarries about Canſbam, are found the 
ferpent · tones, ſo called from repreſenting, by a lu/us natura, a 
ſerpent folded up in a round. At /chefter, known to Antoninas by 
tze name of /{halis, are fi ntly found Roman coins of gold, a, N 
ver, and braſs, which; with the ruins of the double wall, 2 viſible, 
mo it was a place of ſome conſideration in former times.—Acbela 
ne, called by the Saxons the iſland of nobles, famous for the re- 
treat of king Alfred, when the Danes overipread the whole kings 
dom. The firm of this river iſland is not above two acres 
in breadth, yet afforded a ſafe retreat to Alfred, and ſeveral of his 
nobles. Near it was found, not many years ſince, a kind of me- 
dal or picture of faint Cuthbert, with an inſcription in the Saxon 
language, importing that king Ared had cauſcd it to be made; 
e it was hung in a ſtring, as Aer from its make, it is 


nome that King uſually wore it him out of reſpect to/'the 
» Who, as it is ſaid, had appeared $0 him in his . ©; 


And aſfured kim of his future victofles ovor the Darth * He'after- 
ards built a monaſtery On this ſpot, the foundations of which were 


diſcovered in the year 1674, by ſome labourers. Among the re- 
mains under ground, they met with the baſes of the chareh pillars, 
"wrought free-ſtone, coloured tiles, &c. In one grave, near. 


eight foot in length, they found human bones rtionable to 
. — ſize.— At >: deeb the election of Ren +l. Wis in' par- 
liament is particular: every pot-walloner, that is, all that dn 

their own victuals, are entitled to vote. And, in order to _ 
themſelves, the inmates or lodgers, a little before the | ele&io 

comes on, take care to make à fire in the ſtreets, and dreſs their 
victuals publickly,—In the moors between Teowille and Bredge- 


water, a diſcovery was made by the great drought in 1666. It 


was obſerved that ſeveral tracts of land reſembling the ſhape of 
trees were more parched than the reſt: this excited the cu- 
rioſity of ſome to ſearch into the reaſon of it, which they found 
to be large oaks buried in the ground, as black as ebony,—Ot 


the top of Camaler, a ſteep hill In the hundred of Somerton, there” 


is an area of upwards of twenty acres, ſtrongly fortified by four 
deep trenches ſurrounding it, with a wall of earth between each 
trench, Several coins and other antiquities have been found 
here belonging to the Roman: ; but on what occafion they caſt 
theſe great works, hiftory is entirely filent. At Laurence. 1 
Aird, about ſeven miles to the north-weſt of Taunton, in the year 
1666 was dug up an earthen pitcher fall of Roman coins, weigh- 
ing about eighty pounds. Another pitcher of the ſame magni- 
— þ and contents was found in the neighbouring pariſh of Je- 
gumber.— Myne bead, on the weſtern point of the county, affords 


an excellent harbour to the ſhipping in all weathers, into which 
they can always come, and be ſheltered againſt any ſtorm, * Even - 


that of 1703 did no damage here.—But we muſt not forget Men- 
dip hills, which he north of the city of Vill. for the odd puniſh- 
ment inflifted on any miner (or grovier, as they are here called) 
when detected in ſtealing lead-ore, or working tools from any gf 
their fellow-workmen, It is done in the wing manner. 


The criminal is ſhut up in one of the/little Night huts," in which _ - 


they leave their tools, and ſurrounded with dry furze, fern, &c. 
alt which being ſet on fire, the culprit, whoſe 


eſcape. This is called The Burning of the Hill; which whoever 
has undergone muſt. neyer. appear more among the. groviers.— 
Wokey-Hole, at the foot of theſe hills, nog far from Well, is a 
large ſubterraneous cave, the paſſage into which is very narrow. 


'The ſeveral diyifions of it are named the Kitchen, Hall, dancing- 


room, cellar, cc. The petriffing quality” of the water, whic 


drops continually from the roof, Has given a handle to ſtrong ima- ; 


ginations to find out the reſemblance of ſeveral things, Wehe 
Birr ("IM | ead, 


at liberty, may throw down the Hur if he can, aud make his 


# 
* 


ed, dog, 2 tomb-lone, bell, argans, e. The roof an 
> ©. _<ides reflect the light of candles very beautifully, and return a 
harmonious echo to any noiſe made in it. A rivulet runs through 


from Bath the place of his birth. He died in the year 70, after 
'__ - _ _ having compiled ſeveral works, none of which'except_ his hiſtory 


=, tributing his mite towards the reſtoration of king Charles II. he 
was made keeperof the Tower by that prince.—Sir Amias Preſton 

ES was born at Critet in the hundred * Bulftone, . famous for his 

Fe brave exploits againſt the Sparzards both in Europe, by taking the 


| admiral of the galleons in the great armada, as allo in America, 
3X by plundering and deſtroying many of their ſettlements. At 


5 bis return home, upon ſome provocation, he very ſmartly ſent 
a challenge to Sir Walter Raleigh, which was as wiſely refuſed by 
Sir Walter, * „ he Was not ambitious of ſuch. an ill-got ho- 
nour, where angman is to ſet on the garland.— Sir Jabn 
| Szoxvel was born at Stoarel in the hundred of Herethorn... This 
gentleman was very active in aſſiſting king Charles I. but being 
taken priſoner at Briageauater, he was, contrary to the articles of 
ſurrender, confined a cloſe priſoner for fourteen years. Being 
_ releaſed upon the Reſtoration, he met king Charles. II. on the 
' memorable 2gth of May 1660, at Charing-cro/s, followed by a 
company of brave officers and gentlemen, who, had all ſignalized 
- themſelves in the king's army. — Robert Blake, another brave 
man, though under a bad commiſſion. His courage and conduct 
were firft e in the land- ſervice, where he exerted himſelf 
againſt king Charles, and when the war was ended at home, he * 
_ .went to ſea in the year 1649 as admiral, and carried terror with 
him whegver he ſailed. For, except in his firſt engagement with . 
Fan Tromp the Dutch admiral in the Downs (but whom be paid 
home ſgon after near the iſle of 5 . he was generally very 
ſucceſsful in thing he undertpok.—Vrington in this coun- 
ty is famous for being the binth-place of that great philoſopher 
| Jobn Locke, eſq; . e een 


rien, Particular Somerſetſhire ſends eighteen members to 
Parliament, viz, two knights for the ſhire, and two r 

each of the following boroughs: Briſtol, Bath,: Melli, 4 aunton, 
Bridgewater, Minehead, Ivelcheſter,. and Milborn Port. It lies in 

. "the dioceſe of Bath and Mel, and in the weſtern circuit. 
There are reckaned in it 132 vicarages, 385 Pariſhes, an 1609 


& 


a ie Ss > 
_ Villages. It is divided inge thirty*ſeyeu hundreds, N | 


14,680 houſes, and 223,400 mhabitants. The area of — 18 com- 
5 deb at N 0 
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STAFFORDEUIRE. 


1X 


N 0 called * Safer the county: whe. Was ane 
; 8 ly about one third of the country inhabited by che 
| Cornawis,\ ba upon the Saxen diviſion it became a of he 
kingdom of Mercia. Venerable Bede ſpeaking of the inhabi- 
tants of Safford/bire, calls them Angli Mediterranei, or the Mid- oe 
land Engliſh, being ſeated near the middle of England, tho it id 
not exactly 1 in the center. We find little mention of this coun- 
try with reſpect to the Romans, who, for the convenience of their 
armies, carried two of their great roads through this county, 
= Malling. ary which enters it from: Warwickſbire,” at Fajely 
„not far from. Tamworth, and eroſſing Sta ruſbire near 
bps 11. enters ShropSire, not far from Bre and Ienil- 
frreet, which from on, near Tutbury, eroſſes — a 
little to the ſouthward of Litchfield, and then preſently enters 
Warwickſhire near a place ed Hand ſcworth. In the Daniſh 
wars this county had its ſhare of miſery, not only from thoſe 
ravagers, but alſo from the Saxons themſelves; for we find this, 
and one or two more counties plundered by Eanund Iromſtde for 
ſtanding neuter, when worn out by the long continuance of thoſe 
wars. — After the Norman conqueſt, it was plundered by Robert 
de Bellejme, earl of Shrewſbury,” at the head of : an TY of _ 
mant and Wdchmen, in rebellion againſt Henry e 


— Steffordhrire: is bounded. on the adhere} * 
and north-eaſt by Cbeſpire and | Derbyſhire; on the eaft and 
ſouth- eaſt b V Derbyſhire and Warwickſhire ; on the ſouth by Mar- 
avickſhtre ; — on the ſouth-weſt. by Har Fr Alt contains in 
length forty-five miles, in breadth own, s abo and in circum- 
ference 142. Stafford, the een ut 1 35 miles near 
north from London. £34k 6 | 


Air, foil, ee The air of this coun is very 

c good though ſharp, pecially on kun rent wy ; 
tween 7 — and Beach, in proof of which the inhabitants there 

alledge that they have three chriſtenings for one burial.— The 
foul ard good arable and paſture land, and even in the moor- 

lands, induſtrious tillage produces. tolerable crops of corn, and 

the ſhort graſs on the U is 0 — iſeable paſture, not only for 

| n but even N E 


celle; 


14 _ Staffardbite 
. cellent clay for the beſt earthen-ware, tobacco-pij 
| 8 fullers earth; beſides cannel coal, whi Ban A 
| fiſhing, and is of ſufficient hardneſs for ger back in the c 7 hs 
at 3 where it ſupplies the place of black marble; as alſo 
that which is in the north, being much 
ptr and N in the conſumption.— Here are alſo ſeveral 
ſorts of uſeful ſtones, as marble, alabaſter, fixe-ſtones, quarry- 
ſtones, grind-ſtones, mill - ſtones, lime-ſtones, and jiron- ſtones. 
The beſt fort of cheſe latter are called muſh, and are found about 
Ruſoall. | They are- ſometimes as large as the crown of a hat, and 
| then contain near a pint of ſharp. cold liquor, 1 
_ tothe taſte, and of 2 the 2 are very greedy... 
chief manufacture of the county is all ſorts of iron ee which 
Wn made here in the greateſt perfection. | 


1 — T.. tn Dive 4a the 

WP Ihe Trent riſes among the 'mdorlands in the north-weſt. 
| of the county, and runs to the eaſtward ta Derbyſpire. The 
Deve riſes in the moſt northern point of Sta ffordbire, and makes 
the boundary: between it and Derhyfire, jo the Treat in the 
eaſt a little below Burton. The | Sow riſe few miles weſt of 
| Neawca/tle under Lyne, and running to the ſbüth-eaſt falls into the 

Trent after having by Safforg. hey are all well ſtored with 


| . ipecially the Yrent, e od. -* 


_ "Chief io toawns. 1 Litchfet, Gb. Wilurbanpeer 4 News - 
” | caftle under Ly Ate 
Litchfield, .% called, according to ſome antient-authors, in allu- 
ion to the field wherein ſeveral martyrs lay a long time unhuri- 
ed in the perſecution under the emperor Diocl-/ran.—The city 
arms aré a repreſentation of this butchery.—In the year 1075, 
it being decreed in a fyned that no biſtiop's ſeat ſhould be placed in 
i obſcure villages, Litehſeld was not of conſequence enough to pre- 
Vent the zemoval of the ſee to Cheſter, and from thence to Cy ventry; 
f but Rager Clinton, the third biſhop aſter the removal, came back 
to Luchſalu, and in the year 1448 repaired che caſtle, and — 
dite cathedral; From this period Litchfield dates its prof 
the biſhop's preſence ſoon drew many to ſettle here. the op | 
civil wars, the cloſe, which is fortified by 4 ſtrong wall, and. ſepa- 
rated from the city by a body of water, was maintained by the 
king's forces with great courage and obſtinacy againſt Cromwel/*s- 
8 alder, who, wich great loſs on both ſides, at Iaſt took it by ſtorm. 
In its preſent condition it is a handſome, well · built eity, divided 
into two parts by a flow ſtream, over which there are two 
cauſeways with ſluices, fot the communication of the city and ſe: 
The city part is the largeſt and moſt populous, in which is the mar- 
ktt-place, a noble ſchool, and neat e In the cloſe are 3 885 


HER. 


' 
* 


: ante. 
bet buildings, and among the reſt the cathedral. This edifice. is 
F 2 regular, and inferior to few, if any, in Zagland. The { 
weed end, with its window adorn'd at. the expence of the duke 
of York. (afterwards | king James II.) is very cautiful : but the 
ſpires over the portico are particularly admired as pieces of tb 
beſt Gar bie architecture we have left. This fee is very antient, hav- 
ing been once archiepiſcopal, with juriſdiction over the kingdoms. 
of the Mercians and Ea ,- Ang les. The corporation 1 by 
two bailiffs; twenty-four burgeſſes, recorder, ſheriff, &e. The 
county of the city extends to the compaſs of near ten miles, 
is yearly rode round by the ſheriff in proceſſion. The market is very 
well ſupplied with all forts of proviſions on 7. 2221 and Fridays. 
Stafford, the county town, claims for its foyndreſs: the great 7 
Etbelſlda, the widow: of © Ethelred earl of Mercia, Who 0 W 
towns and led armies with more than maſculine conduct and 33 
ſpirit. She made Srafford the chief town of this ſhire, as bei „ 
moſt” commodious for tranſactin | {oa buſineſs. It is we | 
built, and of late is much enereaſed in wealth and inhabitants by - | 
the clothing trade. Here is ſtill kept up the old cuſtom called 
| Borough Engliſh, by virtue of which the youngeſt ſon inherits - 
whatever his father poſſeſſes within the town. It is governed by 
a mayor, &c, The market is held on Saturday in a fine ſpacious - 


uniform ſquare. 


 Neblemen's ſeats.] Newborough, five miles northward from Litch« 
feld.— Alſton-Caſtle, about eleven miles north-ealt from Stafford. 
_ —E£/ford, near Litchfield.-—Stafford-Caftle,, near the town of that 
name.—Beaudeſert, eight miles ſouth-eaſt from Safford.—Sang- 
well. ——Envil-ball, about three miles from Sturbridge,—Trentham, 
not far from Newcaſtle, is the ſeat of lord Gower.—Stourton-Ca- 
ftle,—Ridware, near Litchfield; —Carefrwell, nine miles from Scaf- 
ford.—Dudley-Caftle, on the ſouth, edge of the county, is the ſeat 
of lord Dudley.—Tixal, near Stafford-—lagftree, near the fame 
place. —-Wrotteſley-hall, belonging to the Reverend Sir Richard 
Wh; ro! teflty , bart. | 4 * | Fey, | F 


| Curiofities.] At Statfold: in Offlerw hundred; when the fieeple 
| 2 repaired, the top ſtone being thrown from the pinnacle into 
the church-yard, broke in two, and, as they here poſitively ahem, 
_ diſcovered a live toad in the center of it, which died upon being 
expoſed to the air. all, now a ſmall village, though once 
aà conſiderable town, and known to the Remans by the name of ; 
Etocetum, It was demoliſhed before the Conqueror's time, and the 
1 name of Wall, from part of the caſtle- wall 
mill ſtanding. eee of the ruins it muſt have been a 
— of conſiderable note, to ſay nothing of the coins often found 
ere—Wegnesficld and Theoten- * two villages famous for 
01 2 | as 


: 


4 


+. 


d many victories obtained over the Danes by king Edward the 
_ elder. In this lat mentioned pariſh there is a paſture called the 


fit ſeveral ſizes. At Beſcote, near Eirchfield; there is a ditch 


- when dreſſe 


- . 


Cbbts ih which, if any horned cattle graze for one ſummer, tho“ 
their colour was never ſo black before, it will turn to a whitiſſi 


"dun. Near Wiggington are ſeveral lows, as they are here called, 
or Roman depoſitories of bodies after they had been burnt, as ap- 
5 from the crumbling pieces of bones, coats and afſties, which 


ey contain. Wolverhampten, famous for its fine tron-wares, + 
eſpecially locks, which are here made tov that perfection as alt 


Europe cannot match: ſome” have been valued at twenty pounds a 


lock. rotteſſey, north-weſt from Volverbampton; remarkable 
for the ruins of ſome antient city of above three miles circum- 


ference. At Kinure in this neighbourhood, is an old fortifica- 


tion of an oblong form; the longeſt ſides being about 300 yards. 
In the fame pariſn in a paſture field is a large ſtone two yards 
high, and four yards in circumference, which has been, as ſome 


. thank, a 5 4 derty, or, according to others, a memorial of a 


Battle fought here by that people, Fhe top of the ſtone has two 
notches in it, wlück makes it appear as if it had three heads. 


n che hall of Dualey-Caftl. is à table of one entire oak 


Fre above ſeventeen yards Tong, and from which ſeven yards nine 


inches were cut off to make it fizeable to the hall. It meaſured a 


yard broad for the full length, and conſequently muſt have been 
a prodigious tree When entire, and could not have contained leſs 
than one hundred ton of neat timber. It grew in the new park 
at Dadey. About the year oo was found at Partingbam, 4. 
Id chain or bracelet, weighing three pounds and two ounces, the 
ks very curiouſſy wreathed, and fo very flexible, that it would 


which affords a kind of natural phoſphorus, for the mud of it 
rubbed upon any thing in a dark night, will emit a faint blueiſh. 
flame for near a quarter of an hour. Haſington, remarkable 
for the ſervice it owes to the lord of Hilton, which is this: The 


owner of Heſing/on lordſhip is bound to bring every new year's 


day a gooſe to Hilton, and drive it three times about the fire- 


" fide, whilſt Jack of Hilton blows the fire, This Jack of Hilton 


S a hollow braſs figure about twelve inches in height, which 
being filled at the mouth with water by a very ſmall aperture, 


and ther expoſed to the heat of a large fire, evaporates the wa- 


ter with ſuch à violent blaſt as blows the fire very fiercely. Af- 
ter this the gooſe is delivered by the ſame perſon to the cook, and 
he ſerves it up to the lord of Hilton's table, who gives 
him a diſh of meat for his meſs.— At Newecaftle under Ine a _ 

of which, 


block of ſtone was dug out of the quarry, in the middié of \whicl 
when ſaw'd aſunder, was found à man's ſkull with the teeth in it. 


Ahe coal dug here ſhows ſuch variety of beautiful colours, that 


it is very deſervedly called peacock- col. At Checkley, about four- 


: - 


— 
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teen miles to the eaſtward-of Neweafle, there ire in the church- 


yard three tall pyramidical monuments with variety, of figures 
upon them, and ſuppoſed to have been raiſed by the Danes.” 
His knowledge in moſt branches-of literature was: very extenſive. 
He preſented to the univerſity of Oxford that valuabſe collection 


of rarities which take their name from the benefaQor.—In 
«the. pariſh of Horburne, was one James Sands, who died in the + 


year 1625, aged 140 years, and whole wife lived to 120.——Zd- 
ward Leigh, author of the Critica Sacra, a learned eritical work 
on the Hebre u and Greek words uſed in the ſcriptures, | was 
born at Ruſball in this county. Edmund Duale, one of king 


Henny the VIIth's harpies, in combination with Zp/on,: for 


which he loſt his head on Towwer-4:/{ in the following reign.— 
Mary. M cad ward, born at Hardwick in the pariſh of Sundon, re- 

markable for her quick apprehenſion of what perſons, to whom 
ſne was accuſtomed, ſaid by. the motion of their lips. She loſt 

her n in her childhood, which occaſioned her having re- 
courſe to this extraordinary method. Dr. Gilbert Sheldon, arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, was born at Stanton in the north part of 
the county. Sir Thomas. Littelton, the lawyer, and doctor 


Milliam Gifford, archbiſhop of, Rheinu, duke and peer. af France, 


Pg 


inhabitants, with reſpect to 


Were both;of this count). 


N 1 | Tis; 1 4 IT TIA fy: 1, n 
Various Particulars.] Staffordſbire ſends ten Members to patlia- 
ment, viz. two knights for the ſhire, and two for each of the 
following boroughs : - Litchfield, Stafford, Newcaſtle under Lyne, 


and T amworth,—lIt. hes in the dioceſe of Litchfie/d and Coventry, + 


and in the Oxford circuit. There are in it 39 vicarages, 150 pa- 
.riſhes, and 670 villages. It is divided into five hundreds, con- 
aps about 23,740 houſes, and / 118,700 inhabitants. The 
area of the county is computed: at 810,000 acre. 
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Name] Is county received its preſent denomination from 


1 the Saxons, e it expreſſed the ſituation of the 
of Norfolk. It was the princi- 

part of the country of the Iceni, as the names of many places 

40 this day plainly ſhow. 85 len WES 4 
... The laſt. prince who reigned, over this people was Praſutagus, 
whoſe contrivance to ſecure his — and kingdom proved the de- 
ſtruction of both: for having by will made over his kingdom to 
che emperor Nero, the ae, and ſoldiery committed = | 

| 7 pb | 3 WW, | 0 mo 5 


go. Suat. 


moſt rur{ af of violence, raviſing and abuſing his n 


dang ters, and plundering the people. Queen Boagicea, in revenge 
of inſults, raiſed an arm poop! Briese, defeated the Romans, 
and retaliated very amply all the miſeries her ſubjects had under- 
But in a ſecond. pitched: battle her good fortune deſerted 
ber which not being willing to ſurvive, and diſdaining to grace 
_ - the Roman triumphs with her captivity, ſhe put an end to her 
85 by poiſon Under the Sauen beptarchy, it became the 
i 8 of che Eaſl- Anglis, and fo continued till Ofe — wg Sg 5 
Mercia having treacherouſſy murdered Frbelbert their prince, ſub- 
dued the and annexed it to his own kingdom. After this 
we find it terribly harraſſed by the Merciant, under pretence of 
revenging the death of Bernulph, murdered by the Eaf-4ngles by 
way of retaliation for the murdef of their king Etbelbert. Nei- 
ther did this county fare any better during the Daniſh wars, in 
which it was miſerably ravaged.— Under the Normans no leſs 
_ 629 manors were taken from their antient poſſeſſors in this 
county, and beftowed by the Conqueror on his fo lowers. ON n= 
8 ey Sur. panting — a ————ç — | 
reigners, that prince havi ante ar- 
—— two. counties to Hug b de —— on — 97 ſome 
ſuccours to be brought from France: he embarked (according to 
Marthe Paris, no leſs than 49,000 men, women, and children 
at Calais, who all periſhed at ſea, Nevertheleſs in the ſame 
| reien, the dauphin Leauis, in conjunction with the rebellious ba- 
„ and compelled the inhabjtants to . 


be in] Sufolk-i 1s pounded on the cody he Ho Wave. 
40 an Leſer Ouſe, from _ the eaſt 
the 8 6 e and — 
ſouth by the river — which ide it from 25 *. . wah - 
length forty + ha ar in breadth twenty-four, in cireum- 


ferenc el pfevich, the chief town, is _— ſey -two le 
1 — from London. a SE 


Air, ſoil, commodities.] The air of Sagan, chopgh-n a maritime 
county, is very clear and wholeſome which is owing to the 
nature of the ſhore, being clean, fandy,' without being incum- 
bered with ſinking mud or ſtagnated water. The foil is 
various; that part called High Suffolk, or the „- A. the inner 
part of the a n is a rich deep 4 and matle, furniſhing | 
the dairy e plenty of good that part Which bor“ 
ders on _ x and Cambridge affords excellent paſfure; and about 
Bury, and ſo to the north 121 north-weſtw-ard, it is fertile in corn, | 
Except towards Newmarket, which is nol green heath 


N my Founey. that "OY * at aer feeding ge ; 
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Theep on turneps was firſt ſet on foot. It is true, ſome nice pa- 


however, beſides the advantage it has been to the nation in gene- 
ral, theſe gentlemen may comfort themſelves with the reflec- - 
*tion, that what ſuch meats want in delicacy of taſte; is abun- | 
dantly recompenſed by the wholeſome nouriſhment they afford. 

.— The chief commodities are excellent butter and cheeſe, Which 
latter undoubtedly ſuffers to enrich the former; yet this county 
cheeſe is thought to be very proper for lon voyages, by reaſon 
of its dryneſs, which helps to preſerve it — The principal manu- 
factures of Suffolk are woolten and linen-cloths. © . 


Rivers.) The principal rivers are the Vavenet, the Deben, the | 
Orwell, (by ſome called the Gip ing) and the Sten. — The Havi 
ney riſes in the northern edge of this county, and forms its courſe - 
to the north- eaſtward, very near the head ofthe Leer Ouſe, which 
runs directly weſtward. After the Favency has paſſed Beceles, je - 
forms two branches, the one to the eaſt almoſt to Leo 4 55 
where it ſtops ſhort without reaching the ſea, tho* within a ſm; 
diſtance of 1t-; the other makes an angle to the northward, and 
Falls into the Yare a little above Yarmouth. — The Deben riſes a 
Jittle weſtward of Debenbam, and xunting eaſtward to Wickham, 
winds round that town; and forms a courſe fouth-ſouth-eaſt by 
Morabriuge to the German ocean. The Or well rifes near Wulpit, 
from whence it runs eaſtward to Stowe, Needbam, Ipſwich, and 
ſo to the ſame ſea. —The Sour riſes in the edge of Cambridgeſhire, 
,and running moſtly eaſtward hy Clare, -Sudbury, and Noland, it 
Falls into the German ocean With the Ori and Harwich. ; 


Chief towns. Ypfewich, Sr. Edmund u- Bury, Aldborough, and 
LeoftofF. Wh c TE 4 
| 7, wich, ſfitnated on the river Staur, about twelve miles from 
Harwith, was formerly called e which denomination 
At took from the river then named Gzppin, to ſignify its winding 
ſtream. The firſt time we find any mention made of this place 
by our hiſtorians, is the year N71 when the Danes flundered it, 
as they had done all the coaſt, in ſuch a ſavage manner, that the 
miſerable inhabitants were forced to buy their peace with a large 
fum of money. Afterwards in king Stephens wars it was be- 
-fieped by that prince, who ſo effeftually demoliſhed the caſtle, 
that no remains of it can now be difcovered. [{p/ewich, when in 
Its. moſt flouriſhing condition, had no leſs than twenty-ons 
churches.—In its preſent ſtate it is a neat well-built 8 
exceeds in extent ſeveral of our cities. The trade, tho“ ſhort of 
What it has been even in the memory of man, is ſtill conſider- 
able. The tide riſes here about twelve feet, and brings large 
hips within a ſmall diſtance of the town; yet the navigation and 


\ 


L 4 tide 
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lates often quarrel with good beef and mutton on this ſeore; © | 


1 


** 
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as ſtop here, for neither Fu any confdargble way TOES The 
. fown-hall, council-chamber, &c. make a good appearance, and 


axe very commodious. The market-place is large, beautified in 
- * the middle. with a handſome croſs. . There are twelve pariſh- 
© churches, and a noble hoſpital, provided by the town, for poor 


Children, antient people in want, and 1 beſides a — 4 


3 1 any Tp/wich enjoys ſeveral. conſiderable privileges, as 


Ks pu fines and recoveries, trying cauſes both criminal and 


even crown 2 — ariſing among themſelves. The cor- 
2 is governed by two Baal, 


of which the bailiffs and four of the portmen are juſtices of the 
ce, twenty-four common- council men, two coroners, &c. 
13 * are three market. days every week, Wedn/day, Friday, and 


Kyu 
dnund's-Bury, generally thought to. have been the fundus. 


: Pill Fauftini, mentioned by Antoninus and other antient authors; 


"but who this Fauftinus was, we are left entirely in the dark. 


However, he ſhewed his taſte in chooſing this charming ſpot, 
Which by ſome moderns has been ee called the — 


of England, to expreſs the beauty of the country and the ms. 
neſa of the air. About the year 870, Edmund king of the E 
Angler, having made his eſcape from Framlingham caſtle in 


county, where he had been beſieged by the Danes, Was e | 
a wood by thoſe barbarous robbers, and murdered with exquiſite - 


torture, Some years after, his body being diſcovered, was brought 
hither and buried with great veneration, from whence: this town 


took the name of Sr. Edmund's-Bury.; Some of our hiſtorians have 


related a very N © 19955 is Se. Edmund's nn 
* 


Sueno the Daniſb kin g ſuch a terror into him 


7 ip he ſurvived it but a Ip days. The reaſon aſſigned for the Bs 


rition was the cruelty of Szeno, in reducin ng is town to 


becauſe the inhabitants did not comply with his oppreſſive and 
exorbitant demands. His ſon Canute rebuilt the town with 


greater ſplendor than ever. In the aw! 1446, we find a parlia - 


ment held here, famous for being ental in the deſtruction 
of Hum brez. the good duke of Glouce fer, who, on the ſecond day 


of the ſeſſions, was arreſted, and ſoon after. privately made away 


with, to prevent his beipg reſcued by the people, to whom his equi- 
table adminit ation, 8 5 his nephew king Henry VI's minori 


| Had much endeared him.—This town is = ightfully ſituated ona 2 
., riſing ground in a fine San es g very different, yet 


ſouth and ſouth-weſt of i 1. 5 a 


A profports ; for on 
d country try, on the north and 78 ore 32 ſant 


rich encloſe 


a champ ain fields to 2 great extent, and on the eaſt fide ou 


try is 5 5 encloſed and partly open. The ſtreets are = 
9 regularly, that moſt of them cut one another at right 7 2 
The publick buildings are remarkable, particularly the Guild 


' 


| 


a recorder, twelve portmen, 


all, the Shire: houſe, the Free-ſchool, the Wool-hall, the Marker: 


' 


has: 2 a / 
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of the abbey's magnificence may be gathered. But the fair, which 
is held on St. Marrhew's day, the 2 I ſt of September; and continued 
a conſiderable time, muſt not be forgot. It is a general rendez. 
vous of all the nobility and 75 rom the neig ing coun- 
ties, who flock hither for their diverſion; for which purpoſe, be- 


ſides all ſorts of trades and ſhops going forward, a comedy is acted 
every -night.—The corporation is governed by an alderman, a re- 


corder, twelve- capital. burgeſſes, and twenty-four common bur- 
geſſes. It has two plentiful markets on Wedneſdays and Saturdays, 


-  Neblemen'i ſeats. ] Eufton-Hall, eighteen miles nortti-welt'from 


_ Iyſwwich,-is the ſeat of the duke of Grafton. —AS is alſo Livermore- 
Hall, about three miles from Zc&worrh.,—fchworth, not far from 
St. Edmund - Bury. — Efton. — Helmingham-Hall. — Sudborn- Hall, 
near Orford, —Cu/forth- Hall, not far from St. Edmund's-Bury.— 

Denbam - Hall, fourteen miles north from Tpfevich. © | 


% 
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 Curigftien) Meusplee. in the hundred of Sechford, has rern 


place. of note in the time of the Romans, as is gathered from 
everal Roman coins found here. At 7ckjworth, about ten miles 


to the north-eaſt of Bury, a large pot of Roman money was dif. 
covered about ſeventy years ſince; which good fortune king 
Henry VIII. did not meet with, though his avarice tempted him 


to make a diligent ſearch for hidden treaſure at Vor not far 
from hence, as the trenches of earth thrown up ſtill ſhow.—At 
Dunwich, the moſt antient town in Suffolk, ſeveral marks of anti- 
quity haye been diſcovered. The ſea has ſwallowed up a great 


part of it; in ſaving ſome of the ruins, for the ſake of the mate- | 


rials, while the tide was out, the inhabitants found a grave in the 
_ chancel of St. Jobr's. church, which contained a man's body 

with ſharp picked-toe boots on, and two chalices on his breaſt; 
but upon being ſtirred, the corpſe fell to duſt: As Dumowich was 
2 biſhop's ſee for ſome time, it is ſuppoſed” this was the body of 
one of its prelates. The biſhoprick, after four hundred years 
continuance here, was tranſlated. firſt to Therford, and from thence* 
to Norwich, where it remains.—Southwwould' is the moſt eaſterly 
oint of England; its bay, commonly called the Saul Bay, has 
en made famous in ſeveral ſea-fights.— Along this coaſt from 
Orford Ness to Yarmauth, when our ſummer is over, 'incredi-" 


ble numbers of ſwallows are obſerved to gather into a body, 


and with the firſt fair wind Ae ſome warmer 


climate. They are ſometimes wind-bound or ſeveral days, but 
it no ſooner blows from any of the northern points, than they 
diſappear till the following ſpring.— Blitbborough, commonly 
called Bliburg, ſhews evident marks of its great antiquity, by the 


zuins of ſeyeral buildings, Roman urns, coins, &c. often disco. 


rered 


71 


on -- 


Family of the Bigods, earls of Norfult, upon * river Waveney. It 
was of this caſtle that Hugh Biged, in the wars Vetwen king 87 
ben and the empreſs Maud, boaſted in the following rhimes: - 


Were I in my caſtle of Bunge, | + 
OO 0001 0 . 0 ore £14 
I would not value the 3 of Coca 
Mlevertheleſs the king of Cockney, as he ſtiles - king Henry II. 
ny ag him to 4 from being demoliſhed, by pay- 
own a large ſum of money, and afterwards,- upon the earl's _ 
endeavouring t0-dethrone the king, he actually ſtripped him of 
this as well as his caſtles of Walton and Framilingham.—Burgh- 
Caflle, in the north-eaſt point of the county, has been a place af 
great note. There are {till ſtanding 220 yards of the eaſt-wall, 
and about 120 of the north and ſouth-walls. They are about ſe- 
venteen or eighteen feet in height, ſtrengthened with round 
 folid towers. The materials are flints, and Roman bricks near a 
foot and a half in length and a foot in breadth. | It is not un- 
| Ukely chat this was the Gariononam, or fort on the river Gariewis, 
Where a Roman ſtation was fixed to defend the coaſt againſt the 
Saxon piracies,—Hemin x manor, remarkable for. the odd tenure 
by which it was held by Baldauis de Pettrur, with ſome alluſion, 
I ſuppoſe, to his name. The tenure was this: The lord of the 
manor was obliged every Chriſtmats-duy, in the ꝓreſence of our 
ſovereign lord the king, to exhibit a ſaltun, a ſaſſtatus, and a 
Jombalus ; in plain Eagliſb, to cut a caper, puff with his cheeks, 
and let a f—t.—At Oxford, in the reigh of king Henry I. if we may 
credit Ralph de an ſome fiſhermen took in their nets a 


« 


man-fiſh, which anſwered exactly to the outward appearance of 
the human body, but was rough and hairy with a picked beard. 
At Felixton, a little to the northward of the Landguard-Fort, 
was an antient 1 — pn caſtle, where a Roman colony was, 
in all probability, ſettled, as appears from the Roman coins, &c. 
often diſcovered among the ruins; and perhaps Colnies, the name 
of the hundred in which it ſtood, is derived from thence, The 
ſea has deſtroyed the greateſt part of it, and the reſt is daily 
mouldering away through the repeated attacks of the waves.— 
And to conclude the account of the caſtles in this county, Ren- 
delſbam was famous for being the royal ſeat of Redwald king of 
the Zaft-Angles. : A ſilver crown, perhaps belonging once to 
chat prince, weighing near ounces, was found here about 
Kfty years ſince, but was preſently melted down and ſold for 
ready ſterling.— And Framlingham was noted for its noble and 
ſtrong caſtle, the ſeat of the Mowwbrays, dukes of Norfolk; but 
now 1t 1 1 to Pembroke-Hall in Cambridge. The area within 
he walls till ſtanding, is above an acre of ground, and what re- 
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Suffolk 


| e 5 
great ſtrength. The walls are forty- four feet in height, ru 
rtionable thickneſs, and fortified with thirteen towers, W 


1 . 


Remarkable perfons.} At Brandon was born Simon Eyre, lord 


mayor of London in the year 1445. He built Laden- Hall to ſerve 
as a common granary for the city, and left 5,000 marks to cha- 


ritable uſes at his death, - Richayd Hackluir, who wrote three = 


volumes of Collections of Voyages and Diſcoveries of the E 
liſh, à work much eſteemed, was born at Wethering Jet on 


north part of this count) Dr. Joſeph Beaumont, author of a 
— .—Fobn de Mettingbam 


oem entitled Phycbe, wis born at Ha 
was born at the place from whence his family took its name, in 


the hundred of Cylwies in the ſouth-eaſt part of the county. This | 


gentleman and Elias de 2 were the only two out of the 
whole bench of judges, who, in the eighteenth year of king Eu. 
ward the IIId's reign,” were not fined and dif! for their cor- 


rupt practices. Two years after this we find a writ directed to 8 


him and other judges to limit the number of apprentices and at · 


tornies at law, as moſt convenient for the of the people. 


In the writ it is exprefled, that the king and council are of opi« 
nion, that about 140 were amply ſufficient for the whole realm. 
Mr. William Whifton, the mathematician, was vicar of K 
Land or \Kiflani, about five-miles to the eaſtward of Beecley.—Feby 


Lydgate was born at Lydgate in the ſouth-weſt part of this county. 
— a Benedictins monk of the _ of Bury St. Edmunds, and 
in 


famous for his polite literature in the time of king Heury VI. 
which he attained by his travels through France and Italy. A 
e his poetry may be found in Mr. #*ver's Funeral 
Monuments of Szffolk.—Thomas Wolſey, archbiſhop of York: and 
cardinal legate, was the ſon of a butcher of {/oich. His ftory 


is 100 well n to be mentioned here: we ſhall only obſerve, 


that he is an inſtance among many others, that a mean birth is 
not incompatible with the brighteſt qualifications In the ſame 


town was born Dr. Ralph Browri 7, biſhop of Exeter, to which ſee - 


he was promoted in 1641. It is ſaid, that Ol ber Cromwell, when 


protector, conſulted this prelate on ſome important ſtate affair, 


who very frankly gave him this honeſt, tho* dangerous advice ; 
Render to Cæſar the things that are C2/ar's, and to God the 
things that are God's.“ Sir Thomas Glembam was born at Glem- 
Ham, ce four miles to the eaſtward of Framlingham, He learnt 
the art of war in Germany, from whence he came into Znzland to 


ſerve king Charles I. Being made "governor of York (which he a 


had taken from che parliament forces) he bravely defended it 
againſt an army of Egliſb and Scots eighteen weeks, during which 
they had endeavoured to ſtorm it twenty-two times, but "—_— as 


3 5 156 
been a beantiful building of 


&. 
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-  - often repulſed with the loſs of four or five thouſand men dur. 


* 
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— on contrary to the advice of this gallant officer, he was foreed 
to ſurrender up Teri, but upon very good terms both for the gar- 
riſon and citizens, The next exploit he performed was at Car- 
Ei, which place he maintained for nine months againſt the 


ing the ſiege. After the raſh battle of Marffun- Moor, which was 


Grote, peſtilence, and famine, which laſt had reduced his ſoldiers 


ſo lot, that a dog or cat was become a dainty. He at laſt — 
up, having ohtained very honourable conditions, Towards the end 
of the war he was made governor of Oxford, where he pre 


ö 


for ſuſtaining a long ſtege; but being commanded by the king to 6 
give it up, he complied, but upon the beſt terms that could be 


wiſhed for. However, con to the articles, he was ſoon after 
throww into priſon, but upon being releaſed he fled to Holland, 
where he died in the year 1649.—T homas Cavendiſp, Eſq; famous 
For his'diſcoveries and exploits performed in a voyage round the 


globe, from the 21 of Fuly 15886 to the gth of September 5 88. Inthe 


year 1591 he began another expedition, but periſhed, as is ſu 


omewhere near the ſtreights of Magellan, —SimonT heobald, 


urnamed $ from the place of his bixth on the river Stour an 


this county, iſhop of Canterbury. He was much eſteemed 


for his great learning and extenſive charity; yet this could not 
ſave him from the rage of the populace in-Ty/er's rebellion : for, 


at the inſtigation of one Jobn Ball, a furious fanatical preacher 


_  among..them, he was inhumanly butchered, his head being 


hacked off with no leſs ow eight ſtrokes. — PT ay" 

be ſeen in St. Gregory's church at Sudbury, the upper end 

which he had built at his own expencgse 
* dF a TY | Tug? þ ; 
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ment, viz. two knights for the ſhire, and two ſes for eack 


of the following boroughs : Ipſwich, Dun cuich, 


ford; Aldbos = 


cebſe of Norwich, and in the Norfolk circuit. There are in 5 | 
1 


vicarages, 575 pariſhes, and 1, 500 villages. The divifion 


i into 17 hundreds, — about 34,420 houſes, and 
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FFT 
Name. Kr agg a county takes its name from its fitnation on 


. : + 1 


the ſouth fide of the river Thames. In the time of 


the Romans, what is now called Suſſex, the ſea-coaſt of Hampſhire 


23 


d Surrey, made up the country of the Rui; but from — | 


= 
* 


2 


Hur people were ſo named, is not very clear. Ix is true; ſome 3 
have derived the werd Regni e neve- ew. 
theleſs there ſeems little more foundation for this etymology, than ; 

D what is drawn from the ſimilitude of the two words, neither do 
the authors of it lay any great ſtreſs upon the ſuggeſtion.—In the 
Saxon diviſion of the — of the iſland, Surrey was a * | 
vince depending on Saſſex, the chief ſear of the kingdom of the 

South Saxons. * ut this eſtabliſument did — nor indeed _ | 

not be expected to laſt long, ſince among ſo many petty kings 

| the weakeſt muſt ſoon be ewe up by the ag A 
_ eordingly, what was called the kingdom of the South Saxons,. after 

a ſhort ſucceſſion of kings, was ſubdued, and made a province by 

the Mes- Saxon. When: the Normans got poſſeſſion of England; 

we find the Conqueror rewarding his. followers with ſixty- two 
mangrs'out-of this county hw pe rnd Lagann Nay 


- 


Situation.] Surrey, on the north, is divided from Middh/ex by 
the river Thames; on the eaſt it is bounded by Kat ; on the welt 
by Beritſbire and Hampſhire; and on the ſouth by Safer. Its figure 
nearly reſembles an equilateral ſquare, - tho? ſomething more ex“ | 
tended from eaſt to weſt than from north to ſouth. The four  _ * 
ſides are computed at 112 miles. —Gwi/dford, the county town, ia | 
32 miles ſouth-weſt from London. dt Ni PET 


Air, foil, commodities.} The air of Surrey is very fweet andg 
wholeſome, which is the reaſon why ſo many of the nobility and 
gentry have ſeats in it,—The ſoil is very different in the extreme 
parts from what it is in che middle, and has been compared to a 
coarſe cloth with a fine liſt; for the edge of the county on a 
fides has a rich ſoil extremely fruitful: in corn and graſs, parti- 
cularly in Holme/dale in the ſouth. But it is far otherwiſe in tile 
heart of the county, where we find wide tracts of ſandy ground, 
and barren heath, fit for very little elſe than parks and warrens, 
However, here and there we meet with delightful ſpots in the 
middle of Surrey, and, doubtleſs, a Fel deal of the waſtes might 
de improved by proper management. The chief commodities are 
corn, box-wood, walnuts; and fullers earth; which laſt is worth 
four-pence a buſhel at the pits near Ryegate; — There is alſo a 
wild black cherry growing near Darking, of which a very plea- | 
ſant wine is made, not much inferior to French elaret. It is ob- 
ſerved of this part of Surrey, that the natives are generally of a 
pale complexion, reſembling the people of Picardy in France, and 
that even the cattle are of a lighter colour than is uſual elſewhere. ' 


5 Bu. The rivers in this county (beſides the Thames, con- 
cerning which ſee Middleſex) are the Mou//ey, the Fey, and the 
anale. The Mouljey riſes in the ſouthern edge of * and 
15 ö ü | „„ 


forms a courſe moſtly ſonth-eaft and fouth till it reaches the N Ha. 


at Moa//cy-. Concerning its ſubterraneous courſe, ſee the article 


of Curifities in this county. The ey riſes in Hampſture, and 
—o— county near Farnham. It winds very much till it has 


paſſed 7 when it begins to run moſtly ſouthward. This 


Tiver is very advantageous to the county, having been made na- 


nigable chiefly by the care and induſtry of fir Richard H#efon of 


' $atton- Place, aboat four miles ſouth from Guildford. By this means 


all the neighbouring parts of Surrey are plentifully ſupplied with 


all forts of commodities from Londen, particularly coal, which had 
been much wanted here. —The Wardle, a ſmall, but clear ſtreams 
famous for ats fine trouts. It riſes near Carſbalion, and runs ſouth- 
ward to the Thames, into which it empties itſelf at Faxdfavorth. 


23 
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a Chief toaunt.] Guildford, Southwark, King ton; Godalmington; 
(commonly . Godliman) Farnham, and Cbertſey, 


* 


- *Gwildferd, or, according to the old Saxon appellation, Guldeford, 
was once the ſeat of the South Saxes kings. Some writers. place 


here the cruel murder of the Normans who attended prince 4{fred; 


by God uin carl of Kent ; tho? others, as we have ſeen before, tell 
us it was done in Kent. In the year 1234; we find ſome lands 
held here by the tenure of maintaining the king's waſherwomen, 


who being called in thoſe times by the Latin word Meretrices, ſome 
writers have been led into a miſtake, and very gravely aſſerted _ 


that the lord of that manor held his eftate by being. marſhal of 


the king's harlots. It is ſituated on the banks of the river Wey, 


which thus far is rendered navigable by art, and hy that advan- 
tage, and being a great thoroughfare to the weſt of 1 5 and 
the eaſt of Hamgſbire, is in a flouriſhing: condition. 5, the 
inhabitants of the town and neighbouring country have retrieved 
their credit in the cloth manufacture, and meet with ſuitable en- 
os. It has three pariſh-churches ; that which is called 
the Upper church, by the fall of the ſteeple had its roof beat in 
dn the 23d of April 1740: It had been repaired not long before; 

but afarthey decay being 1 workmen uke to 
eue it down, but luckily for them it was fair-day, and they 
' - had obtained leave to divert themſelves that afternoon, when 


che roof fell in, which it did with ſo much impetuoſity, that by 


the exploſion of the air, all the glaſa-windows were blown out as 


75 1 a mayor, recorder, aldermen, ce. A plentiful 
| for all ſorts of proviſions, eſpecially corn, is held on 


dane, 


7 miles, viz, from Yauxhal! to Deptford, which contains eleven large 
* pariſhes." But the greateſt part of this conſiſts of one ſtreet, but 


. 7 « — 6 


- 


o 
—— 
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: Sorry.” 1759 
ar the center, over-againſt London-Bridge, it is near a mile broad, 
and well-ſtocked with inhabitants. Some are of opinion that old 
London ſtood here, having the rive® Thames on the north fide of 
it; which conjecture is not à little ſtrengthened by ſome diſcove- 
ries made about ſixty years fince, for which fee the article of Cu- 


rioftties in this eounty.— The Talbot: Inn has a particular _ 4 g "AY 


tion to drawtravellers to it, importing, that in 2 383 Si 
« Geoffrey Chaucer and the twenty-nine pilgrims lay there in 
„ their to Canterbury.” The houſe mentioned by Chaucer 
was certainly in being till the year 1676, but was then canſumed 


by fire, and known by the fign of the Taberd, i. e. 4 cot with- 
out ſleeves. But when reburlt, through a miſtake the ſign was 
changed to the Talbot or Dog, which was thought to be all one 


with a taberd or herald's coat. This was formerly a corpora- 


tion in itfelf, and governed by its proper bailiff; but in the year 


1327, during the minority of king Edward III. a grant was made 
of it to the city of London, whoſe mayor for the 1 — ing was 


to be bailiff of Southabartł, and to govern it by his deputy. Some 


time after this, the inhabitants recovered their former privileges; 
but in „ united to the ci o L | 
don as a * 


under the name of the Bridge-Ward without. © 


. Nodlemen's ſeats.] Beſides the royal palace at Richmond, and the 
archbiſhop's palace at Lambeth; Vinbliton, about eight miles 
— from London, belongs to lord Spencer. Clare. Mount, 
between King ſtoen and Cobham, the duke of Newcaftle*s.,—Pepper- 


Harrow, about five miles ſouth-weſt from Guildford, belongs to 


lord Middleton. —Sudbrook, not far from King flon.—Noneſuch, near 
Richmond. Meyebridge, about fix miles to the weſtward from 
Kingſton, belongs to the earl of Portmore.—Mldbury, near Black- 


heath. — Great Bockbam, five miles from Guildford, belongs to the 


earl of Eng bam. At Thiftleworth the earł of Shrewſbury has 
feat.—Dwrdans, near Ep/om, be to lord North and Guildford. 
—Beachworth, near Darking.—Woodtot, not far from Ep/om.--- 


* 2 The hundred of Chertſey, in this county, has the” 
che hiph-ſheriff of durrey, who muſt direct his writ to the bailiff 
of it, made for life by letters patent iſſued from the Exchequer. 


Near Egham, on the north fide, lies the famous Rumney- 
Mead, in which the liberties of Eng/and'were ſecured by Maga 


Charta granted by king Jan. -Weſtward of this meadow is 
Cowper's-Hill,” whoſe delightful proſpect is the ſubject of one of 
che fiſleſt poems which ever appeared in the Exit tongue, 
wrote by Sir Jobn Denham.--—-In' the pariſh ficeple at 5 er 
f | 18 


. 


ar privilege of being exempted from the juriſdiction of 


* 


At Batterſea is a ſeat belonging to the lord &. Tobn, and many „ 
„„ E159975 0 a) og he Por, 5 
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1 Is an old Bell 2 more than two feet in the diameèter- A Ro 
rances 


It was boonght, by Sir 1 Drake as part of the ſpoils from 
the iſland of St. Domingo in the Veſt- Indies. At i alion upon 
Tbamet are the remains of a Roman camp, as appears from its 
oblong ſquare figure. The rampire with its trench runs from 
St. George's hill to the town. The camp contains about twelve 
actes. Battenſea, corruptly ſo-called from the Saxon appel- 
lation Patricks-ea.” It was once the reſidence of St. Patrick, apo- 
ſtle and patron. of Jreland. In St. George g. field are ſtill hs 


, _ the ditches.and canals which, were cut by Canute the;Danr, when 


he beſieged London, in order to turn off the river Thames 
from the place where the king's barge-houſe now ſtands, and 
. to let it into its old channel a little below) the bridge. 
In the year 1694 the Thames roſe to an unuſual height, and 
„ overflowed the lower parts of ſeveral houſes neaf the King's 
4 2 Ir FU Works were run off, there was found in * 
fand near the bank, a gold ring very curiouſly wrought, weigh- 
ing about forty ſhillings. It had a ſeal on it 2 A 
ing an olive- branch, and round it this motto, Penci de Moy, think 
en me; within the ring was engraved de bon cor, auith good heart. 
[Near Vaux- hall, where the road runs from the W on towards 
Merringti. n, are fall very viſible the lines caſt up by the Romans, 
_ » which in the late civil wars were repaired for the ſecurity of London. 
5 That here was a Raman camp or ſtation ſeems paſt all doubt, 
from the many urns, coins, teſſelated pavements, &c. frequently 
found here. Beſides, the military way which croſs'd the river at 
Tanbetbh horſe- ferry, paſſed by here round the Ducking-pond, 
from thence to the Windmill, and ſo to the end of Kenteſftreet, 
where ſtood a ſtone fortreſs, whoſe foundations were diſcovered 
in the year 1685. Among the ruins two pillars were found 
with a 7anzs's head curiouſly cut on each of them. From theſe 
nes, Which reach from Lambeth to Deptford, ſome: perſons have 
conjectured, with great appearance of truth, that in the time of 
the Romans, the ſituation of London was on the ſouth fide of the 
river Thames,----Dulwich-Hoſpital is ſaid to be owing to a fright 
of Mr. Alley the player, who with fix others performing a play 
m which the devil was ſuppoſed to be concerned, they were all 
terrified by his appearing as they thought in perſon. Mr. Al- 
Len made a vow to erect Ns hoſpital, and accordingly 2 the 
proper deeds, but afterwards, when it was too late, would have 
gladly recalled it. At Beddington, an antient ſeat of the Carews 
near Croydon, is a ſine plantation of orange - trees about a hun- 
dred years old, and planted in the open ground, but ſecured in 
winter by moveable covers. They are | Haas of to be the firſt 
which were brought into England. Near Vinbliton is a milita- 
| 28 of an orbicular form, called Benſbury, by corruption 
m Cneben, as is ſuppoſed, one of the Kentiſb generals in 2 ö 


* 


 Arft baitle of the Saxon; among themſelves, and which was fought 
oon this ſpot, Cheaulin, king of the Ve Saxons," gaining the vic- 
cdory over thoſe of Kent. In Woking churchvard an obſervation 
has been made, that ſo long as there is any thing left of a corpſe 


beſide the bones, a kind of plant is founi 4 , from the body 
e h 


about the thickneſs of a tobacco- pipe, whoſe head, ſomething re- 
ſembling the 8 aſparagus, comes very near the ſurface, but 
never appears above it. The outſide is black, but the inſide red; 


and when the corpſe is conſumed, this plant dies away. The ſame 


. obſervation has been made in other places where the ſoil of the 

churchyard is of the ſame nature, viz. a light red ſand;---Efingham, 

now a {mall village, about three miles to the ſouth-weſt of Lerber- 
bead; was formerly a town of note, containing according to re- 
port no leſs than ſixteen pariſh churches. This, however, is cer- 
tain, that in the adjacent fields and woods, the foundation of 
buildings are often diſcovered, which plainly prove that it has 
been very large. But how it has dwindled thus away we have 
no account, which may be owing to this, that no particular ac- 
cident has happened to bring on its decay, only time has gradu- 
ally undermined it. At Hedley, about three miles to the north- 
eaſt of Darking, is a Roman highway very - diſcernible; Near 


Aldbury,about five miles to the eaſtward of Guildford, is the plat- 


form of a Roman temple on the edge of Blatkbeath. The foundati- 
ons appeared very plainly about a hundred years fince, but by 
digging for the ſtones and Roman bricks the greateſt part is va- 
niſhed, and nothing left butrubbiſh, among which are ſtill found 
ſome Roman tiles with eight angles. —Ognerſb, about two miles 
eaſt of the road between Guildford and Godalming, was famous near 


a century ago for its cloth manufactory, by which it ſupplied the 


Canary iſlands with blue cloths. - But ſome perſons, not content 
with a fair profit, took a method to ſtretch eighteen yards into 
twenty- two or twenty-three yards, which being diſcovered by the 
thinneſs of the cloth, and its ſnrinking when wetted, the merchanta 

abroad left off dealing with their correſpondents in England, to 

the ruin of this place and the diſeredit of the nation. Would to 
God this were the only inſtance that could be given of private 
avarice affecting the public credit in this invaluable branch of dur 


commerce. At Darking we find the famous way called Stove-ffreet. 


It is viſible in ſeveral parts both of Surrey and Syſtx; it is compoſ- 
ed of pebbles and flints from ſeven to ten yards broad, and near 
a yard and a half deep, which is the more remarkable, for that 
in ſome places where it paſſes there is not a flint to be found for 
many miles, but what lie in this cauſeway.— Themas earl of 
Arundel had begun to trace it through Sir, but the civil 
Wars n out, a ſtop was put to his enquiry, which no body 


has purſued 


W 8 8 2 


on opening the ground in the r a ſkeleton was diſco- 


nce.— At Wotton, on the ſouth edge of Surrey, up- 


vered, 


* 
* 
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SW 
C ſoars this they 
had the precaution to do before the bones were ſtirred, for upon. 

touched they crumbled. to duſt. In this neighbourhood is 
Eith famous for the extenſive proſpect it affords: for from 
che top of it, beſides. the entire counties be e. Surrey, 
Nee 8 = 
or. re, am ire, Herr fo rey „ Kent, 

pers, — the whole proſpect taking in a, compaſs af near 200 


miles with the naked eye. But we muſt not leave Surrey with- 


out. taking ſome notice of the river Male, fo called, as many ima- 
gine, from its ſubterraneous courſe; for at the foot of Box-Hill 
x diſappears at a place called the Swallow, and riſes again in bub- 
bling {prin $ about. Letherheade But the truth is, that the ſtreaam 
is loſt indeed at Bax: Hill, but in all probability never riſes. again 
at Letherhead; for Nhat ſprings there is the riſe of a new river, 
„ AA e ee eee | 


_- Remarkable Perſons] 8 El of E/ix, e ee 
at P „his father being a blackſmith of that town. By tha 
force o a ſaperior he — 4 ualifications in 
all kinds of bu He was firſt taken notice — 9 — cardinal 
Wally, and madhis fees. after the fall of that miniſter, 

which CromwePs great — 2 and abilities had like to hava 
1 he was ed by king Henry VIII. as principal 


tary of ſtate, created es” of Eher. Nevertheleſs, he 
experienced the fickleneſs of his maſter's temper in his turn, 


was impeached of high-treaſon, and loſt. his head on a ſcaffold. 
Charles lord Howard of Effingham, in this county, command- 
ed the Engl; fleet againſt the falſely ſtiled invincible armada 
of Spain, which, notwithſtanding the great ſuperiority of number, 
he burnt, ſunk, and deſtroyed by his gallant behaviour, well ſecond- 
ed by the bravery of his officers and common men.— Sir Rich- 
ard Weſton of Cation: Place in this county, which noble houſe 
he built in the reign of king Henry VHI. He deſerves. our 
remembrance: not only. for therade be did to this county by 
bringing the nyer of State to Gaiddford, and from thence: mak- 
ing it aavigadla to the Thames, as we have hinted above, but alſo 
For g into England that great improvement of clover 
—Charles Howard, Eſq; remarkable for his caſtle of retirement 
Which he built on Frimiey Heath in the time of the civil wars. 
His habitation confiſted of one floor divided into ſeveral apart - 
ments. And that he might be ſecure from the plunderers on ei- 


ler ide, his utenſils and furniture were moſtly of earth or wood, 


and conſequently not worth. carrying away. Mrs. Elizabtth 
Meſton, of the family of that name in this county, was ſo great 
4-proficient in polite literature, as to be admired by all the learn- 


OT A in the pong of. aaa) Mrs. Arms 


Baynard 


— 


 Baynard,, another | 


oman Auen for her learning. lied 
buried in. the church at Bars Blms——Dr. Williaw' Sherkrk, well 
known by his works, was born in Southwark, — The famous beggar, 
| commonly known by the name of Dog. Smyth, was a great hene 
factor to this county, He n in Lendos, but 
Nee followed by a dog from which 
he had his nickname. the 
were enabled to give in charity to every market tdwn either 
en gpm ry or Fol. a year for ever in land; beſides fix 
or ly to almoſt every pariſh. - Mychau indeed 
——— — —— having been whipt out of it as a com- 
vagrant.— Mary T ofts, an — of Gogaimin, infamous 


for impofing on the rer by her lewd contrivance in the nb. 
bit affair. 


| 8 This' county ſends fourmen 3 


Parliament, viz. two ts for the ſhire, and two burgeſſes for 
— of the following boroughs, Gai/dford, Southwark, Blechingley; 
Ryegate, Gatton, and Haſlemere.—It lies in the dioceſe of Winchefter, 
and in the home circuit. There are in it 35 vicarages,' 140 pa- 
riſhes, and about 450 villages. It is divided into thirteen hun- 
dreds, containing near 34,220 houſes, and — work 
1 ne the county is ee 8t $92,009 actes. 
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SUSSEX 


; Name.] T AR antient inhabitants of * county were cathy: 
Regni, as we have remarked in treating of Garry 

Its preſent name was given to it when the Saxons ſet up their 
hy; and this being the moſt ſouthern part of the iſland; 


1 * * 0 - 96 W 


they ealled it and Surrey, the kingdom of the Sourh Saxons. Af-⸗ 


ter the arrival of the Normans, we find 224 manors beſtowed a6 6 
the Conqueror on his followers out of this county. , 


Ke Außer is bounded: on the north by Surrey, on this 
eaſt and north-eaſt by Kent, on the weſt by Hampſhire, and on 
the ſouth: by the. fea-zalled the Egli channel. It is in lengthy 
about r re miles, e fixteen, and in circumference 


about 172. Chichoftr, b town » gnoand wag 
ee —— ; 5 


wy fail, commuter. The: ini qui: RR is very 3 


Along che ſea-ſhore it ĩs thou ueiſh ES rd 
of ſtrangers than the natives — 5 A 


HS a In * which is à ric "erp 
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eſtate he left, executors _ 
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"foil, it is apt to be foggy , yet not unwholeſome. But upor the 
-. Downs the al is exceedin ary | 
various. The ſoil on the Downs, and from them to the ſea, is v 
fertile both in corn and graſs, which latter feeds-ſheep, whoſe 


made at Battle. 


PE 


5 . 
: * 
Suſſex. | 2 


* 


eet and healthy. The ſoil is likewiſe 


wool. is remarkably fine; the middle of the county abounds with 
meadows and rich arable ground; and the north fide is ſhaded 
with large woods, ſupplying fuel for the iron works.—The com- 
modities of this plentiful county are very numerous: the chief are 
theſe following; corn, cattle, malt, wool, wood, iron, chalk, glaſs, 
fiſh, and ak This county is particularly famous for its wheat- 
ear,” a ſmall, butdelicious bird, not much infenor to an ortolan. 
They are taken on the ſouth-eaſt Downs in the following manner: 
A turf is cut up about a foot long and half a foot broad; in the 
cavity is placed a ſnare of horſe hair, and the turf turned with the 


graſs downwards to cover the ee a of the hole. Theſe birds 
are naturally ſo very timorous, that 


ſhadow of a cloud, or any 
thing that moves on tne ground, frightens them into theſe little 


2 for ſhelter. The ſeaſon for them is when the wheat ripens, 


it they are ſo very fat that they cannot be carried many miles 


-  . -withont being tainted; and even in plucking them great care muſt 
be taken to touch them as little as poſſible; Beſides theſe, a Su/zx 
"carp, an Arundel mullet, a Chichefter lobſter, an Amerley trout, and 


a Selſey cockle, are all deſervedly admired. The chief manu- 
factures of Suſſex are great guns, and ſeveral ſorts of works made 
in caſt or wrought iron, and the beſt gunpowder in the world is 


or? * 


Ri vers.] The principal rivers in this county are the Arun, the 
Adur, the Ouſe, and the Rother. The 47un riſes in 8 Leonard's fo 
reſt, not far from Horſpam in the north edge of the county, and af- 
ter running a little way to the weſtward, it forms its courſe due 


ſouth, paſſing by Arundel, about three miles below which it falls 
into the ſea. This river has lately had a new outlet cut for it in 
order to improve the navigation, which carries barges above Pul- 
' -borough, and even ſhips of a hundred tons as high as Arundel. Here 


are caught the mullets which are ſo much eſteemed; they come from 
the ſea in the ſummer ſeaſon in vaſt ſhoals, and feeding upon a 
particular weed in this river, attain that high luſcious taſte 


Which makes them ſo great a dainty. But the opening of the new 


Harbour at Little Hampion, has made the drawing for them v 


Precarious, by letting in ſo ſtrong à tide. that it is very di 
Cult to manage the net, ſo as to 1. any number of this ſubtle 
e 


fiſn.— The Adur, by ſome called Beeding, alſo comes from 


St. Leonard's foreſt, forming its courſe on the ſame points of the 
- compatls with the Arun. It paſſes by Steyning and Bramber (from 
"whence it is ſometimes named Bramber river) in its way to the 

lea, juſt before reaching which it turns to the eaſt ſor four or ot 

Tot | SIO >>, | miles, 
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miles, and then forms the harbour of New Shoreham The Oe |, © 
comes from two branches, the one. riſing in St. Leonard's foreſt, f 
near the ſource of the Arun, the other in the foreſt of Worthy Ma. 
= but they ſoon unite and run to the ſouthward by Lewes, and ſo 

to the ſea, where it makes the harbour called New-Haven— * 

The Norber takes its riſe near Rotherfield in Pevenſey hundred; its 

courſe is moſtly eaſtward, but about fix miles north of Me, it 

makes an an ſe to the ſouthward, and falling into the ſea forms 

Rye. haven.— From ſo. many rivers, one good harbour at leaſt 

might be 5 20 75 on this coaſt for the largeſt ſhips ; but none of 


them will admit of a veſſel of 500 ton, by reaſon of the ſand and 
beach continually thrown up by the ſ aq. 
31 0 7600 v7 A ii n 613 240 ar 
Cbief Towns} Chichefter, Leaves, Horſham, Arundel, Midbur, 
and Eaſf- Bourne. 11 Ge e An . i LS 


Cͤbicbeſter, by the antient Britons called Caereri, and by the Saxs 
ons named Ciſſanceaſter, is ſituated in a plain on the little rivulet cal 
led Lavant. It muſt have been a place of ſome ſtrength before the 
ſettlement of the Saxons in this iſland, for we find the Brus 

king Careticus ſheltering himſelf. from the fury of ſome Saxon 
and Norwegian pirates under the conduct of Curmund. But the 
town was ſet on fire by a ſtratagem of the beſiegers, and Careticus 
narrowly eſcaping the flames, retired to the mountains in Wales, 
When the Faves Herithroddy wh eſtabliſhed, Ciſa, ſon to Ella the 
firſt king of the South-Saxons, rebuilt this city, calling it after him- 
ſelf Cifa's Ceaſter, or city. But after the Soutb-Saxon) kingdom 
became a province to the He/?-Saxons, it fell into ſuch decay that 
Domeſday book reckons up but à hundred houſes in it at the 
Conqueſt. From this period it began to recover itſelf, Reger a 


Montgomery, on whom the Conqueror beſtowed it, making conſi- 
. to the buildings, which induced Stigand, biſhop: 


of Selſey, to fix here his epiſtopal chair. His ſucceſſor Ralph,” . f 
built a cathedral, but h he had the mortification of ſeeing f 
it burnt down, he chearfully began another, which the ſuc⸗ 
ceeding - biſhops compleated. This ſecond. cathedral, . wath he 
2 part of the town, underwent the ſame misfortune in the "Fond 
reign of king Richard I. However, this melancholy accident 3 
only ſerved to rouſe the zeal of Selfrid,.the then biſhop, who em- | 
playey all his intereſt and wealth in. reſtoring both the cathedral 

and city to their former ſplendor. -.In its preſent ſtate it is a com- 

pact neat: town, ſurrounded: by a ſtone wall, the four gates an- 

ſwering to the four cardinal points, from whence the ſtreets have 

their names, and meet in the center of the city. The cathe- 

dral is adorned with the pictures of all the kings and queens 

from C://a beforementioned, to this time, on one fide; and on 

the other are placed the portraits of all the biſhops. Theſe or- 
naments were begun by biſhop 3 and brought down to 

* 3 
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Ee eee emplo "A 
king He a- confiderable fortune, 
0 —— — hi ; cathedral,” making good that verſe f 
: ——— Which he had often in his mouth, 7 Bae love the 
 eheagtyof thy beuſs, O Lord] But a great deal of what he did was 
— in the late civil wars. The ſpire is deſervedly admired 
2 and a few years ago it gave a convinein 
oof of che architect's Kill and hon 1 
3 upon it About forty-five foot rom the | 
PIG and drove the ſtones out, carrying fe them 
even of a ton weight, to a confiderable diſtance. venlof them 
2 ſhock the ſpire ſtood firm, which ſaved Hs 5 of the 
church; for the weight of the ſpite, had it fallen in, muſt have 
carried all down with it. It is now well repaired.Beſides the 
eukedral there are five other churches within che Walls, and be- 
are the civil wars two more in the ſuburbs. What is ealled the 
— (now! in the poſſeſſion erg Ie 3) was—for- 
 merhy\.a convent. of Franciſcans, but ori e! 4 © le aud f 
to the 'exrls of Aruuuel, who. filed 
eayls/ of liebes. The corporation is governed by a mayor, 
recorder, aldermen, &. The — is adorne@ HH # 
very ſtately: croſs; and on Wedne/Jays and Sarah, 1. affords: re 
e df provifienn;er abt c eſpecially fiſh.” W 
erbe, fo called, as is generally thought, Font ths de th rt 
org arr 18 * . l E appears fr n 


9. 
— fol that Bu — xn . 


in which —— houſes belonging to n of 
fthion and ſubſtantial tradeſmen; all pat makes 
i one of the beſt towns in Sefer. e e 
N err r e antes om Sarardays. TORRE W Nl. 
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| 8 belongs to the duke of 9 


 Fatrworth, about ten miles north north-weſt from Chrebefer,. is 
_ the feat of the 'eart'of 2 wy near Chichefter, is 
the ſeat of che duke of Richmond. Hallaud, fix miles to the 
north-eaſt from Dower, belongs to che duke of Netochftle.—— 
Bari bur, ſtxteen d, en Leun, the ſeat of the duke 
of Dorit. Halnaler, about four miles to che northward from . 
* belongs c che ear! of Derby. —At run ji = 


hs Henee ba 5 enough, Pg <4 Tones 1 "the 8 3 3 — 
own place, 1 belonged to | the celebrated ee in e Be ' 


ſeat 
r 


. | \ f 


* 


eaſt of Hor/pam:—dStinſtrad, five miles welt from Chichefter.---Up- 
Part, a little to the nofthwärd of Sranftend, belongs to the carl of 
Fate vill. Ap burnbum, about eight miles north-weſt from 

Saco ſeat belonging to the earl of that namie.--Cowdre, 
near MiuhurP, belongs de the lord viſcount Monague.---Faridge, 
About eight miles eaſt from e 18 the feat of ford 
Abtrgavovmiy.---Hills, near Hor pan, belongs to lord Iran. 


" Caeferit?.] From $f! Nos (or Rothi's) hill,” a Attle to che 
northward of Chichefter, is a delightful pfoſpect ſtretching to 4 
great diſtance both by ſea and land. On this hill is an anttent 
p. Which, by its otbichlar form, ſeems to have been Bas; 
the diameter is ſometffiüg more than IB rter of à mile. At 
Fome diſtance are the 15 B 
was the Ryman manner of encamping. Nearer to Chichefer is 2 


third camp larger than the others, calſed the Bri, 1618 an eee 


h and Half & broad, and gene» 


1 above half a . alf as = 2 
Tally thought to be the ſpot whereon the, emperor 72/pafran en- 
camped when he firſt entered this Hfand.-=1n the year 1723 4 
Fone was difcovered at CHicheer ſeveral feer deep in the ground, 
the inſcription whereof, though ſomething defaced, wee plain- 
If that it was the four n ſtone of a temple de 

tune and Minerva, in the reign of the emperor Claudius. This 
ſtone is riow placed between two ftaties bf Neptune and Miner- 
, by his" grace the duke of Richmond in his gardens ar Good- 


% Boſebam lorditip, à little to the " Chichefter, fa. 


mous for 4 pitiful trick employed by Getftwih earl of Kent to 
wreſt it from the ſee of Canterbury, The 
biſhop, accoſted him with Da mh; 


earl meeting the arch- 


other, by a jingle of words, aſked Bo/eham, not Bafa, 
and immediately took poſſeſſion of the lotdſhip.--A few miles to 
the eaſtward of Chicheſter, lies Charlton, à village famous for the- 
ficles the hall, defigned by the earl Ti 
pariy meet at dinner, ſevefal of the nobility and gentry have little 
boxes for their better accommodation —— - their ſtay at Charkon. 
Ahe foreſt of CBarlion, lately purcha 


its center, which, befides the charming pro 


very ſpot is pointed out where his tent flood. But the form of 


_ whe camp plainly diſcovers the miſtake ; for being found, it muſt 


M 4 | have 


S 
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felt Hel6tigihg t the exit bf that natte.—., Balz, el, ue miles 


ins of an oblong . : 


ation ſtone of a temple detlicated to Nep- - 


Baffum, that is, Give me a Uf; 
which the archbiſhop complying — as .a, token of charity, the 


| fed by his grace the duke 
of Richmond, is beatitified with a ſtar fhobti 3 viſta's from 

| pea they afford to 
thee eye, are very convenient for the hunters, * In this delightful _ - 
ſpot, under a ſpatious tent, the duke often entertains his pueſts 
in an elegant taſte.— Hetween Finun atid the fea is an antient 
camp, Which not only goes by the name of Cæſar . Hill, but the . . 


- 
* 
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role company of eee who e Here creiy ee "Be-- | 
Duin , . Om 


_  - Suſex. 
have obſerved above, are always quadrangular.—On the weſk 


fide of Brrghtelm/ton; are a great number of human bones, which 

evidently ſhew that a very conſiderable battle has been fought . 
in that neighbourhood. It is thought by many that Cæſar land- 

el here in one of his expeditions againft the antient Britons.— 


Beachy-Head, infamous for the number of ſhips loſt here in flormy 


weather. Above it are the Downs, which Tg? ah (out the 
e Monument at 


beach to a greater perpendicular height than 

_ Condon. _ Sometimes hares, when cloſely purſued, / have tumbled 

over the edge with a hound or two lg 12h, and been daſhed tq 

pieces on the ſhore, —Pewer/ey haven, famous for ang: the land- 
ing-place of William the Conqueror. He no ſooner . 
men on ſhore, but he immediately ſet.fire to his ſhips, to let 
them fee they had nothing left to truſt to but their words. He 
was encountered by Harold, at the place called Bartle-Ableh, about 
ten miles to the north-eaſt of Peven/ey, and, after a furious fight 
obſtinately maintained on both fides, Harold being killed, the 
Engliſh were defeated with the loſs of near ſeventy thouſand. 


* 


men. On the ſpot where Harold's body was found the Con- 


queror built Bartle-Abbey, as an atonement for ſo much Chriſtian 


blood ſhed on this occafion.—M/inchel/ea, fituated on the eaſtern, 
point of Suſſex, once a noble city, but ſwallowed up by the ſea 
c 


in the year 1250. It had formerly eighteen pariſh-churches ; the 


ſtreets, which interſected each other at right angles, divided it 


into 32 ſquares or quarters. The ſea did the new town as. 


o 
« 


ſwallowing it up: for their trade being Joy. with their harbour, 


much damage by fer c away, as it had done the old one by \ 


the town is gone ſo far to decay, that 
have ſome years yielded four pounds in graſs, | 


| He ſtudied in the univerſity of Oxyord, where, for his great learn- 
ing, he was ſtiled Doctor 3 He attended king Edward III. 
in his expeditions againſt F 
Preacher, and greatly contributed to the ſucceſs of his P | 
arms, oY the great regularity he preſerved among the ſoldiery, 
for which | ſervice he was rewarded with the archbiſhoprick 
of Centerbury.—Sir Edward Ford was born at Us-Park. He 


ſerved king Charles I. in the poſt of colonel, and ſuffered very 


conſiderably for the royal cauſe. Nevertheleſs, as he was an 
excellent mathematician, Oliver Cromwell and the city of London 
employed him to raiſe the Thames water into the higheſt ſtreets 

of the city, which he performed, throwing the water ninety> . 
three feet above its level in eight-inch-pipes.—Thomas Otway, 
the deſervedly admired dramatic poet, was born at Trotton, 4 
little welt of Midbur.— The three Palmers, ſons to Edward Pal- 


mer, 
14 ? 


rought his 


ſtreets, | though paved, 
" Remarkable penſous. ] Thomas Bradwardine was born at Chichefter., | 


France, in quality of confeſſor and 


rince's 


| 
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mer, Eſq; of this county, remarkable for their ſurpriſing birth. 
Their mother was in labour fourteen days: on Whitſunday was 
born John, on Trinity-Sunday came Henry, and on the Sunday fol- 


lowing T homes, They all lived to be very brave men, and were 


knighted for their valiant ee Horſham, a-ſ{kilfu? 
ph Felan in the beginning of the fifteenth century, was born 

Horſbam in this county. His book concerning the ſtone is a de- 
monſtratĩve refutation of a vu error, viz. that the ſtone Was 
never heard of in England. till hops were infuſed in the drink; 
for that plant was not brought into this iſland” till near ſeven 


years after. the doctor's deceaſe.—Mrs. King, an inhabitant of 


$teyning, was delivered of four live children, two boys and two 
111, in the year 17 10.— The great Mr. bu 8 Liow was Ar 4 


Terring, not far from Letber. He is well known to the learned 


world as an author, lawyer, and antiquary.— homas ce 
born at Henſtead near Grinſtead, and educated in New 


| 8 n New College 
Oxford. He was a canon of Chiche/ter cathedral, but at the Re 85 I 
formation he left Exglaad, and fixed at 2575 He encountered 


Dr. Whitaker in the controverſial diſputes of choſę days, and the 
doctor ſpeaking of cardinal Bellarmine and Stapleton, Tays, the 
firſt was the. fairer, and the ſecond the ſhrewder adverfary.—Sir 
Robert Dudley, natural fon of Robert Dudley, earl of Leicefter; was 
born at OFfagton in this county. Being diſguſted at court in the 


reign of James I. he went to Laß, where, in the ſervice of the 


duke of Florence, he exerted his great abilities in the mathema- 
ticks, architecture, and navigation. He deſtroyed and took ning 


Spaniſh ſhips of force, He likewiſe met "with great encourage 
ment in Germany, where the emperor Ferdinand II. created tum 
a nobleman of the empire.—rHaymo of Ofington, abbot of Hartl. 
in the reign of king Richard H. by 
Pre 70 oO 
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Abbey, famous for putting a ftop to the preat French invaſion” 
in the rel Jars fl by fortlying and defending . 
We 27 | > Mig 
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Puarioui particulars.] Suſſex ſends two members to parliament; 


viz. two knights for the ſhire, and two burgeſſes for each of the 
following boroughs ; Cbicheſter, Hor/bam, Miaburſt, Lewes, Shares 

ham, Bramber, Steyning, Eaft-Grinſtead, and Arundel. This county 
lies in the dioceſe of Chichefer, and the home circuit. It con- 
tains 123 vicarages, 312 pariſhes, and 1060 villages. The divi- 
ſion. of it is into fix rapes, containing about 21,500 acres, and 
N 397-600 inhabitants. 7 . . 8 
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WARWICKSHIRE. cio 


IHE indent inhabitants of this .cvunt) by cab 
1 are thought to have been the Cattvelart, as we 
1 remarked above; others 1 have aſſerted, chat Warevick- 
Hire was art of the country of the Cornabii or e How- 
| everthat pars it was certainly a part of the Mercia Kingdom during 
the Savon heptarchy, and was called Werin/cire by that 2 60 


from the Bric/þ appellation of the chief town, viz. Catr-Guarnic 
a implying a fe or ſtation of ſoltiers, —Aﬀer the Normans H 
| 8 ves mäſters of England, the Conqueror beſtowed 199 
po Rohn belonging to this county among his followers. 8 Ws; 
Seen! Tis nt on the north with Kennt, on We 
ealt by. Leiceſter ſhire and Northamptonſhire, on the welt by Worce/- 
| ire, on the ſouth-welt by 7 ſpire, and on the 56 rig 
7. Ox; ordſbire.— The old Roman cauſeway, called Wal; ng. 
Fm arwickſh ire ack Leicefterſbire.— 0 length of thisc an 
e a in the north to Compton in che FAY is near fort 
a 3 the breadth, from Hines len in the eaſt to Hewel-Gran =o 
2107 75 and the circumference near 12 Ln 


ut 58 Ab north: welt diſtant from Lenden. 


. _ ries] The Ar- of Warwickſbire i 18 n + 
be v pleaſant, and heal alchy and * ſo-fince the w 
la ar bo | laid. more 


been thinned, and en than they were 
; This i is owing to the Sit Df con 10 tion of 00d 4 
the Ts TN by which means the Moodlanders have been oblig 
to turn their hands to tillage and paſture; wee When the 
- Part of the country was a LN wood, Y were 7 
with corn, cattle, and cheeſe, from the Felde u, we bis how 
by chis change in the N oodland. Theſe two diviſions are dd 
| by the river. Avon, the 5 north of Which is the Woodland, 
PARA, on the ſouth fide th 45 But the ſoil of both is 
i 5 Excellent corn and cheeſe, which laſt is famous : 
5 ove: Bop land. The chief commodities may be reckoned up uti " 
| the f 8 heads; corn, malt, wood, 'wool, and chef 


oy WR The drei rivers of Warwickſhire are the Avon, 
the Tame, and the Arrow. — The Avon riſes in Leiceſterſhire, and 
enters this county a little above Rugby, and running moſtly ſor th- 
weſt, it paſſes by Warwick, Stratford and Bit fort, a few miles be- 
low which it enters Worcefterſpire—The ame, which riſes in 


9: 


* 


Neralbire, and enters this county at Wolford-Bridge ; it runs 


- eaſtward till it has received the Blythe, and then turns to the north- 


ward, entering 8 at ah am worth. — The Arrow BN, its. 
/ * 


— 
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-weſt 
 Bitford. _ . 


in Woreefterfpire, from whetice it crofſes the well-ſanth- 
arts of this county, and then joins the Auen a little below 
| „„ RS Gas, | 8 g A 5 . 


cr ene! Wareitch,  Chomtry, Birmingham (common 
Bramicham) IS "oe Rana gg . es 

" Warzwic# takes its name, as we have obſerved, from the Britihh 
"wort Exzarth, implying.a fortreſs; for. here was in gar 


8 
© 


"rifon Hy the Rimes, a body of Dalmatian horſe. It is ſitua a 


To the river. Avon... Such a 
has made it been conſidered as a 


on 2 rock of free-ftone 9 
In the middle of Fagland, 


—4 
of great importance, when contending nations ſtrove to I | 
nty of Britain. This, of conſequence, ex- 


or preſerve the n of | 
poſed it to many difafters.,, The P:#s and Scats in one of their 
irruptions demoliſhed this town, after which we find it repaired 
by Cara#acus, general of 75 Silures, famous for their brave 
brave refiffarice. àgainſt the Roman invaſion. Nevertheleſs ary 
befieved ir, auc becoming maſter. of it, placed a ſtrong garriſon 
ere. But this dick not ſecure it from being plundered again and 
hid waſte, till her father of Uter Pendragon, once more 
rebuilt it. Warwick has Tikewile ſuffered greatly from the Saxons 
and Danes; after which that renowned IadyErhelfieda, mentioned 
in our account of Sraffardþires reſtored it to its r flouriſhing 
ſtate, and in which the Normans found it at the Conqueſt. The 
T#® great diſaſter Which befel it was by fire in the year 172 
when it was altmoſt deſtroyed, by that mercileſs. element. II 

damage was computed at near 100, o. It was rebuilt, again 
th of parliattient, and nom makes an elegant ap 
The rock, which is its foundation, has Hkewiſe afforded the mas 
terials for the e the buildings being generally free+ 
ſtone dag from the quarries. under it. The caſtle is a very com- 


1 edifice, tho“ originally deſigned for a place of gs: | 
| Hs terrac 


e overlooks the river Auen at the foot of the rock, a 


à beautiful country beyond it. The apartments are contrive: 
with great judgment, and adorned with many original pictures, 
particularly by the hand of Panghle. It has but two par 
churches, notwithſtanding the town is. ſo populous. St. Mas 
church is a beautiful edle the greateſt part of which witk che 

tower is new- built, but the eaſt end is antique, yet not a 


all defpifeable for the workmanſhip. Over the river is a flone 


bridge of twelve arches. The corporation is governed by'a-mayot, 
twelve brethren, twenty-four burgeſſes, Fry © — OED 
the ſword,” &e. of Guy earl of Yarwick, whoſe exploits are re- 
lated with ſo many romantic additions, that it is difficalt to diſ- 
tinguifh reh or and . a in ks hiſtory. His combat 
with Colebrand, the gigantick Dauiſb champion, is generally al 
lowed of, he being pitched upon by Einf 2 - 


ane, 


heltan to decide 


172 3 Warwichbize . ST 
the fate of Englaud by his fingle arm, which added the ſlaughter _ 
of the Dane to his other Gchieve ments. The e 0 f 
| | 
Coventry, fo called 3 a convent of nuns, to which this cit 
ces its ori Figin, but was deſtroyed by the Danes in the year 101 

How long eee and town had been then in being, 45 

not known, but th Ag Buoy generally thought 'to be very antient. 
a To Edward the Confeffor's time this city was under the govern- 
ment of Leofric earl of Mercia, who, having laid very heavy taxes 
on the citizens, was prevailed upon by his lady Godiva's intreat 
to take off the impoſts. The pictures of the earl and his-counte 
"= ſet up 1 in T; Trinity church. windows. with theſe lines: ; | 


Bn nada Lungs A CY for the love of thee, 8 
be 5 «Do make Coventry r 
- What Bete the lady took to ſucceed is not at FECT 
ds but the inhabitants not only tell a formal ſtory of Godive's 
riding through the town naked on this account, but gi a yearly 
- commemoration of it by a proceſſion with the figure of a naked 
Woman riding on horſeback.—In the reign of Henry IV. we find 
me: parliaments held here, but both ſtigmatized with very op- 
bo — epithets : The firſt was called Parliamentum Indoctorum, 
. the writs, directed to the ſheriffs for the election of mem- 
bers, had intimated that no lawyers, nor any ſkilled in the laws 
ſaould be returned: the ſecond was called Parliamentum Diaboli- 
eum, for its fanguinary acts againſt the houſe of Tors and its ad- 
herenits.---In the middle of a Bacon, market-place-is the famous 
- croſs fixty-fix feet in height, beautifully ornamented, and the ſta- 
tues of ſeveral Engliſb kings placed in the niches. It was erected by 
fir William Hollis, lord mayor of London in the year 1541.— The 
ſpire of the great church, 300 feet in height, is deſervedly 30 
- mired.-—Covertry,” as to its preſent ſtate, is a city (bein | 
with Litchfield in the title by” the epiſcopal ſee) of a 8 
extent, and very populous. Here is a briſk trade and manufac- 
ture in'tammies and black ribbons, which employ many hands. 
The buildings are generally old and mean; the tories projecting 
one over another, bring the tops of the houſes almoſt to meet. 
It is a county incorporate, with ſeveral towns under its juriſdic- 
tion; the government is in a mayor, aldermen, &c. It has a plen- 
tifal market on Fridays.— The walls of this city were demoliſhed 
after the Reſtoration; however, the gates, which are left 8 857 
ſuſicientiy ſhew what it has been in oxi of iow Cog 


:Neblemess Bur], Milcote: Houſes; near '$rratford upon . 
7 amworth-Cafile.---Newnham Paddox, near Rugby. Compton in tbe 
rn ray, "50 * ont 8 miles wel from Warwick.--- 


i Calli * 


. 2 | A * 
4 


Cu... +... . 0. 
Caſtle- Bromwich.---Stonely-Abbey, five miles north-eaſt from War- 
wick.---Ragby and Popham.---Warwick-Caſile belongs to lord 


Warwick. $7 1 TR | | 

© Curioſities] Aulcefter, on the weſtern edge of the county, re- 
markable for its great antiquity. Ictenild-ſtreet, the old Roman 
way, which till retains ſo much of its name here, as to be called 


The-ftreet, paſſes through it. The foundations of the old build- 


ings are frequently diſcovered, as alſo Roman bricks, gold, ſilver, 
and braſs coins. Particularly about fourſcore years ago, a Raman 
urn was found in Tckenild-ftreet, containing about 600 pieces of 
money; eight of them were gold, and the reſt filver.---Edgehill, 


in the ſouth-eaſt fide of the county, famous for the firſt battle be- 


0 


tween king Charles and the parliament-army. Both ſides ſeemed un- 
willing to begin, as if they foreboded what a deluge of miſeries 
they were going to let looſe upon the kingdom. Not far from 
hence is the Yale of Red Horſe, fo called from the redneſs of the 


| ſoil, and the figure of a horſe cut on the fide of a red hill near 


He. Some lands in the neighbourhood are held by the ſervice 
of trimming this figure, to prevent its growing out of ſhape, — 
N:aunham is famous for its medicinal waters, eſteemed for their 
effects in calculous complaints and healing green wounds. They 
have this remarkable quality, that being taken with ſalt they 


are laxative, but if ſugar. be mixed with them they are reſtrin- 


gent. At Kenelworth, in the center of the county, there is form- 
ed a lake by the confluence of ſeveral-ſmall ftreams.- Near it ſtands 


| Kenelworth, (vulgarly Killinworth,) famous for its noble caſtle 
built by Geof7y de Clinton, chamberlain to Henry I. King EA. 


ward II. was confined here for ſome time. In the reign of 
queen Elizabeth, it belonged to her favourite Robert Dudley, earl 


of Leicefter, who here entertained his ſovereign and all her court 


for ſeventeen days with great -magnificence, after he had laid 
out 60,0001. in repairing and beautifying the caſtle. Near it are 


often. found ſtones of an orbicular form, ſuppoſed to have benn 


thrown out of ſlings in the time of the barons wars, who here main- 
tained a fix months ſiege againſt king Henry III.— In the northern 
point of this county, upon Watling-freet, ſtands a ſmall village 
called vanes” eu or Manceter, whoſe antient name was Caer Mance- 
gued, but afterwards called Manduęſſedum by the Romans.” There 


Is nothing left of its antient grandeur but an old ſquare fort, con- | 
tainin a 
veral flint ſtones about four inches long, and ſhaped at one end 


out ſeven acres of ground. Here have been found ſe- 


like a battle- ax, and, in all probability, were uſed as ſuch by the 


antient Britont, before they were acquainted with the uſe of braſs 
or iron weapons. l 2405 466 BIR: EY IS 


Remarkable priſons} Haller of Coventryja-BinediBine monk. 
He wrote a hiſtory of the biſhops of this ſee down to his own 
| | | time 


ä ä : 2 
r r - _ 


„ 


=—_ " Bane - 
time, which is eſteemed for its impartiality.— Samue ! W 
born at Burford, near Farwick, in the year 1647, remarkable 


2 for that, when twelve years old, he lived under the ſame roof 


fat at table with his father and mother, grandfather and = 
mother, great grandfather and great grandmother, who all lived 
very happily together, —In the old pariſh-church of Serarfard 

| on Avon, me _—_ 3 fade of Shake/pear. His buſt 1 is et 
| in the on the no e te church, a 
* are the following lines. Kt i. * 


0 God Riend, for Fefiis fake forbear 49 5 2 | 5 
eee To move the duſt that refteth here, 
* Bleft be the man that ſpares theſe tones 3 


POTEN AHH AN ee, \,\. | _ 1 uy 


: "Parioss eee. ] F: arawickſrire ſends ſix aca to parlia- 


ment, viz. two knights for the ſhire, two 8 for Coventry, | 
| and two more for arwick. — This county hes part] in the dao- 


ole of Litchfield and Coventry, and partly bo that of Morcaſter, and 


in the midland circuit. here are in it 87 vicarages, 158 pa- | 


riſhes, and 780 Villages. It is divided into four hundreds, and 
| one — containing about 21,970 houſes, and 109, 860 inha- 
bitants. The area of Us county 18 ee at We acres. 


8 = "a 1 * 
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EME EL IN 5. 
Nene] ESTMORE LAND. takes its name, according 


to ſome authors, from the moors and waſte 


grounds wth akich this county abounds.. But this agrees only 
; 8 part of it, and conſequently 3 to be aſſigned for the 
hole, wherein is contained a tract of arable land, twenty 


ence it is called che — — 80 

we may derive the name from its 
rere 
run through. — — was formerly a part of the 
country belonging to the Brigautes, and at the eſtabliſhment of 


Northumbers. Di 
Situation.] Weftmeralond i 1s hain, on the north and 1 9 


the Saxon e eie n b 


— 


and fourteen in breadth, with few hills interven- b 


— 5 by Cumberland, an the eaſt and north-eaſt by part of Tönt bin 


and ile biſhaprick of Durham, on the ſouth-eatt by che weſt ride 


ing of Varkſbire, and on the ſouth and ſouth-weſt by: Lancaſhire: | 


he extent of it from north to ſouth is about thirty-five males, 


from eaſt to weſt about twenty-four, and the circumference. near | 


* 


—— 7a 


110 miles, 1a ll generally diyided into the baronies of Kendal 
_ Weftmoreland, The former is very mountainous, but the lat 


ter is a large champain Fe ee * nnn, 0 


1 miles northewelt, from London, 
| Airs fail, commoditc. The air is harp and . Wee the | 
natives, or thoſe of conſtitution, very healthy; ſuch are 


'fn 
ſeldom troubled — . diſeaſes, bat generally live. t0.2 good | 
old age ,— The ſoil is various; on the hills it is very barren, but 


in e fertile, predueing good corn and graſs, ef; ll 
in the meadows near, the rivers... There are ſome 4 


the hilly parts on the weſt edge ix. is generally believed there are 
vaſt quantities of copper ore, ae, by ſome veins of 98 
but as the expence of winning e, by, reaſon. of che 
where it lies, and other inconveniencies, makes the metal £m 
the current price of the market, there it muſt lie, unleſs a change 
ſhould happen in the value of ſuch commodities... However, in 
ſome places the copper ore anſwers at leaſt the 1 of b 
ing it above a and refining it for ſale. 


— Rivers. The principal xivers are the Eden, 1 = the 
Kan—The Eden. riſes in the Wildbore Fell, and runs moſtly 
northward by Kirby-Steven,. _ Appleby, and ſo to che north point 
of the county, where, joining the river Eines, it enters Cumber- 
land. In this courſe it receives eight ſmaller rivers, which water 
this part of. Weſtmoreland very plentifully.—The Lose bas its 
. ſource within a. few miles of the Haden, and, after hn a a little 
way eaſtward, it makes a turn to the fouthward, 
Lonſdale, to which it gives a name, and ſoon after . we 
moreland and enters Lancaſbine.— The Kan fprings from Kan or 
Kent-Meer, forming a courſe. moſtly ſouthward. After it has 
paſſed Rendal (Which name is taken from this river) it falls 1 into 
the Iriſo ſea at the ſouth-welt point of the county. Theſe rivers 
are generally ſwift limpid ſtreams, well ſtored with excellent trouts. 
As to RITES we have already mentioned. it in treat» 
ing of Cumberland, th eee ngs. to Maſtmerelaad, as 
appears from the right of fiſhing and the Res of it being annexed 
to this county. Ulles Lake is another body of water about ten 
miles to the northward of Ars f * which bark e 
land and Weſtmoreland lay clan. | 


Chief towns. ] Appleby, Kirk "Kendale ad Rilky Lonſdall 


Appleby, the county-town, but otherwiſe of little pate execpt 


| Se its antiquity, having been known to the Romans under the 
name of Aballaba, wi. were ſtationed a-body- of ſoldiers under 
the name of the Mauri 4ureliani. It is fituated on the river 


Eden, and the Roman military road which croſſes this county 
3 | | from 


— 


factured here, which with ſtockings are its chief commodity. In 


f * f 


from Rebb-Croft or Ret-Crofs on Stainmore in : ha eaſt; to „ 


_ - Fiver Zuen a little below Perith in the weſt.— That it has beem 


regarded by ſeveral of our with a favourable is evi- 
* ſeveral pang. favs rf by the three rl Henries, 
who thought proper to place it on an equal footing with York 
- Itſelf. But its great privileges could not ſecure it from falling to 
y, which is chiefly owing to the frequent inroads of the Score, 
Who ſometimes. neither ſpared age nor ſex. In one of theſe de- 
 vaſtations William king of Scotland reduced 2,200 burgages in 
this town to 220. This ha 1 in the year 1176, and left the 
ſtreets, which 10 75 the f. ames, in ſuch a ſtraggling condition, 
that they ſcarce look as if they belonged to the ſame town. Ano- 
ther misfortune * a different _ ted them in the year 1598, 
when whe pigs ged ſo furiguſly among them as to complete the 
W = of e fare. Here iWone broad handſome ſtreet called 
Buhgate, in the upper part of which ſtands the caſtle, now the 
county-jail. The river almoſt ſurrounds it, which renders the 
5 * 1 It is governed by a mayor and twelve al- 
| market, Which it 20 on e ; is the chief 
| — for corn in theſe parts. 
 Kendahk, or Kirby-Kendale, a= By its ae as we have WE] 5 
from the river Kan, on which it is ſituated. Some have placed 
here the Browonaca of Antoni nur, and the ſtation of the Romans, 
called Concangi, both which points are diſputed by others. This 
town has been of note for its cloths, ever fince that manufacture 
was ſet on foot by our glotious monarch Edward III. ſeveral 
laws having been enacted fince his reign concerning Kendalcloths. 
The AIAN is beautiful and large, ſupported by five rows of 
handſome- pillars, but as the place is very populous, there are 
twelve chapels of eaſe belonging to it. Ihe two principal 
Areets interſect each other, making the ton to roproſent the 
form of a croſs. Here are ſeven companies, viz. mercers, | 
ſhearmen, cordwainers, plovers, tay!ors, and pewterers, each of 
which has its proper hall. Of late years, beſides the coarſe Ken- 
dal cloths, the inhabitants have employed themſelves very induſtri- 
ouſly in making of druggets, ſerges, hats, worſted ſtockings, &c. 
Near the church ſtands the — ſehool, a large building and well 
endowed. The corporation is governed by a mayor, twelve al- 
dermen, twenty common-council-men, recorder, town-clerk, and 
to attornies; of which the mayor, recorder, and two ſenior al- 
dermen are always juſtices of the peace for this corporation. The 
| market, which 15 plentifully ſi upplied, is held on Saturday. 


" Noblemes s Seats} Pendragon-Caftle, avon rwoteg miles — 
eaſt of Apoleby, is a ſeat” belonging to the earl of Tauer. 
Belllan-Caftle, ſeven miles ſouth of Kendale, is a ſeat belonging 
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| tothe ent of Debh krebs, Bal; a litde td the north-eaſt 


755 6: Lues lake, is n of the lod wine dne. 
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"Curightin 4. A hiule "below e the e 0 an old 
ſquare fort, which by the altags, coins, &c. often diſcovered here= 


abouts, is Judged to have been a Raman fortification.—Some- 
thing lower are two waterfalls of the river Tan, frota which 


eg wr ts . — the weather, which 


wind bly more or leſs diſfinctly, upon which they * their ſur· 
' miſes.—Ambl:fide; at the no 'end of Winander-Meer, by ſome 
; to have been the of 'tlie-Rumiins, 0 were 
oned the firſt lian cohbrt of the Daci. This is certain that 
$7 3 been a large city, as is manifeſt from the ruinꝭ of an- 
dient buildings. Here was a Raums fortreſ of an oblong form 
ſecured by a ditch and 'The bricks and morer prov 
it to have been a Work of chat uy 1 

oe he leng of the 


urns, veſſels, and coins often foun 


fort was between fix and ſevew hundred feet, the bitadth near 
four hundred. Near the river Losorher, not far from the little 


town of $44p,) is a remarkable ſpring, Which. ebbs ant flows ſe- 


veral times in a day. Near the kind place are ſeveral large py- 

ramidical ftones, about fine feet in height, and fourteen: in 
breadth; placed in a line at equal diſtandes for chb ſpace of a 
| Alas Kiriy-· T hore, begins the old cauſeway known by the 

name of the Maiuen-auay, | which runs from hence about twenty 
miles till it reaches Caer- Vorraum near the Pic all. It is imagined 
by ſome, that at this town of Kirby-7 hore was formerly a tem 
dedicated to the heathen deity called Thir; which conſecturè ti 
| 3 ſtrengthen by theſe two authorities, viz. the name 

af the place, and an antient coin found here ſome years ſinde. 


133 e firſt, it is at beſt but very precarious; and as for the 


ſecond, alf the force of It depends on the reading of a Runic In- 
ſcription, which bears v "different interpretations : for ſome 
have aſſerted it to be edu repreſenting our Saviour, others that 
it was an amulet, or talifmah, uſed à charm, 
ü will have it to be 4 medal in honour of a-Daniþ admirgl, 
wh blocked up the port of London. At Cratuunduls, near 
 WhelpsGufth; are ſeveral works throw up by the Rented 


Among them was found on a tough fort of à rock à double i- 
ſcription ; the firſt import that Varronius with+the twentieth 
legion, which he commanded; eneamped here che 8 ins 


forms us that ius akin: with his logion, called the ſecoad 
Haguftan, was likewiſe encamped at this place; but — two 
infcriptiohs/are very different s to the forin and cut of che Jets 
ter . e had intervened be- 
EF | _- tween 


and others ©, 
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tween thoſe two incidents. A little to the ſouthward of che 3 
fluence of the Loot ber and the Eimot, is king Aribur's rounch 
table, as it is called by the ceuntry people. By the trench on 


dis infide of the work, it ſeems: to have been be for juſts? | 
and tournaments. Not far from hence is a of fortifica- 


tion conſiſting of tones heaped up in che form of an horſe- 


ſhoe, called Mayburg, though by ſome it is filed king Arthur's ea- 

fle. Here was ee e peace in the year 926, between 

2 Ethel _ — king of Scots. and other princes, which 
5888855 x to POW. On that 1 e 


— pgs 4 5 * l. 91 0 


Ko ae 1 1 Pg. 4 h, PR bout bime ec, 
who defeated. the Scorch army, as we have mentioned in treating 
of Cumberland; was born at Kirby Lond/aale in this county.— Lady 
Katherine Par, fixth wife to king Henry VIII. whom ſhe bad the e 

luck to ſurvive. She aſterwards married Thomas. nour, lord 
N per LA. She was ain at Kendal Ca {REY 


. Farides Partidedary ] Weftm ar ſends fond members 1 par- 
inc two knights na ſhire, and two burgeſſes for the 
| borough of Applety. It lies partly in the dioceſe of Chefter, and 
partly i in that of Carliſle, and in the northern circuit. There are 
in it 26 pariſhes, and 220 villages. The two baronies of Jef 
moreland and Kenda! are the only principal diviſiom of this coun- 
ty; for not being thought able in former times to pay any ſub- 
fidies, conſidering the c the inhabitants were at in the bor- 
der ſervice, it was never divided into hundreds, rapes, or wapen- 
takes; like other counties. The earl of 7 wer is hereditary ſhe- 


riff of this county. There are reckoned in it about 6,500 8 23 


and 3350 ee {ENG area * the coun 1 . 
nen l N ; 


WILTSHIRE. 


His county received its name from Wilton, uy 
1 the chief town, ſo called from its ſituation on the 
river willy, being from Willenteum oontracted to Wilton. The 
orſt inhabitants of this county, of whom we have any account, 
were the Cangi and the Belgæ, who ſhared: what is now- called 
Viliſbire between them; the former having the northern part, 
and the latter the ſouthern.—In the Saxon diviſion of England 
Into kingdoms, the -#e/Saxons:acquired this county as part of 
their -dominions, though we find a war carried on here between 
chem and their neighbours the Mertiant, till the whole heptar- 


hy r of Egberty hs Englip monarch, | J 
"SORT © EE * 


—During the Daniſb invaſions; Wilfbire bore @latgeſhare:rof.  / 
the miſeries thoſe. plunderers brought upon the iſland which; 

the oppreſſed Saxans endeavoured to retaliate by the maſſa cre of > 
the Dangs,' carried on through England, without the leaft-remorſe;-- 
on the gth,of Jah, in che year 10. 


I. bing een zi ado eee over aft Rot 3 
Situation] This county is bounded on the north and north 
welt. by Gloucefterſhire, on the eaſt and north-eaſt by Berſſire, on 

the ſouth-welt by Somenſelſpire, on the ſouth- eaſt by Hampſbirs. 
The length of it from north to ſouth is near fiftyrtwo miles, the 
breadth of it from; eaſt to weſt thirty eight, and the circumference« 
about 1 2. —Saliſbury, now the county-town, is venty miles 
fouth-well from Lesen. d: iu nn ng ib, dv et 

2 r cragronnt biotin ate ot + 

Air, foil, commodities.) The air of Wilfire is very ſweet and 

healthy, though ſomething. ſharp;on the hills in winter, but mild 

during that ſeaſon in the vales. The ſqil, in che northern 

parts is generally hilly and woody, in the ſonthern very rich 
and fruitful, and in the middle of it is chiefly downs, affording the, : | 
beſt of paſture for ſheep; in the vallies which divide the downs-are "» 
abundance of corn-fields, and rich meadows; In ſome places 

is found Kknot-graſs, near twenty feet in length, with which hg . | 
are fled, eſpecially . about Martet-Lawvingtin+—Its chief % ,- | | 
modities are ſheep, wool, wood, and ſtone. Qf«this»laſk there; | 
are exceeding good quarries at Chilmark on the banks of che river 

Madder. The dimenſions of the ſtones are vety large, ſome of 

them runnipg to twenty yards in length, and faur in thickneſs 

without a flaw. ,'Fhe chief manufacture here are the materials, 

for the clothing-trade, Which has, and we hope will again, be.of- 

immenſe. advantage ta this kingdom. n bu % 115 18 oth at 

Ob Ne PAT 10 ono 13907 £541 bahn ene 

Fier]. The principal Zivers in -Walhire-are. the tuo fun, 

called for diſtinction the Upper and Laber, the Naddet, the H 

the Bourne, and the Kennelt.— The Upper Avon riſes near the 

center of this county, and running ſouthward paſſes by Ambrefbury 

in its way to Salibury,.., where. it receives: che Nadder and the 

Bourne, and then leaves Wiliſbire a little below Dual tan, where it 
enters Hampſbire.— The Lower, Avon. takes its ſource from the 
northern edge of Vilichire, where it croſſes che FuE, which. 

is very vigble in the north-weſt limits — 2 After 
this it paſſes by Malnm/bury; running a few miles to the ſouth» 

eaſt, and then winding to the ſouth-weſt, it runs by Chippenham 
and Bradford, below which it enters Somer/etſbire.— The Nadder. 

riſes in the ſouth-weſt point of the county, and gently flows eaſt- 
ward to Saliſbury, where it joins the Auen, It takes its name 

1 from the Saxon word, ſignifying an. Adder, to expreſs its winding 
eourſe.— The ley hath its ſpring -head near Warminſter, 3” | 
* e : . 2 


Ks or Thr) 8 enters I; 


f * 
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1 e 
| os weitoin Gdelof1/MGire; and running near Fry mak | 
the ſouth-eaſt; it falls into the Nader 0 3 
Frnrat has its fpring in the eaſtern limits of Wilfpire, and 
running to the ſduthward, it joins the Zoom a little below Salis- 
bury, — The Kennett riſes near the” middle of 'the county,” not 
far from che ſource of the Upper "Avon ;. it runs eaſtward by 
Marlbwough to — ＋ in Berhsere.—Beſides theſe the Thames 
not far from its ſpring-head, and waters 
tte north ffcirts 0 'this county ty, which is (hon Jouven after it has 
pauaſſed by CriolHade=<Thus is por . eg = 
| vers in all parts, affording of fiſh, | 
tcering the meadows in their 1 — — 7 of 68 nd bals 1 : 
downs, which ſurprife fe g with the ſudden beautiful pro- 
a — they — * _ yt 8 ee 
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LObief ibn Kall. F — — Anbrifery, "Chip | 
Ainbani, en 2. 22 e. and Cee {4-9 
Saur) 3 roſs out of 'the ruins of 61d Sarum, 
which Rande, or at legt its ruins ſtand on a hill 2 little north 
of che gew town. Ie is very certain that old Surum was a Place 
e but when it began to flouriſh is alt 
doubtful There are ſome who pretend that' Falius Cſar built a 
calls here, and alledge among other reaſons for their opinion, 
the name of $orfBury, as if derived from Ciſar'r Bury, But Ar- 
tonmnus in his Itinerary, calls it Sorbiodunum, which is borrowed from 
the Welch appellation, e g its dry, hilly ſituation, and can- 
riot have che ea connection with Czfors name. In the latter 
emperor's time; it Was honoured” with the refidence of ſome of 
| de princes, bring at *always looked upon as a ce of ſtrength. 
In the N 553 we and it in the polieſſion of eg , 


Edgar, | and many regulations made for the better gore 
monarchy.” In the year- following the Dar ma Karre, ing ie 
Was ose of the places Wich felt the ſeverity ef the "Dirres re- 
dvenge, who led king 'Snrnv, firſt pillaged it and then ſet it on 

rel In this condition it lay for ſome fears,” but began again to 
Kouriſn about 1008, When it became à biſhep's ſee, the epiſeop 
chair bein removed frem Sher bern * Safun, by biſhop Herman, 
and à c un buile by lis ſuceeſſor Ofnind. After 3 
quel, this ety was frequently the refidenee of the Fngli/h m 
nfrchs, and in the year 1 $16; king Henry I. aſſembled 2 Nis 
lords ſpiritual and temporal, and; ss ſome think,” gave riſe by it 
to dor parkaments. I che reign of king Shephen, upon den 

cliſference ariſing between that prince frm, Roger 'biſhop of dg hor 
cke king ſeized-the caſtle and placed à garriſen in it. 
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d very vexatious to che citizens, » who: ſuffered: conſiderably 
from the inſolence of the ſoldiers. From this time the inhabi- 


tants began to look dqum inte the vale below them, as a fituati- 


on preferable; to that in which they then Were, not only on ac- 
Count of the 7 bagel but 3 of the great ſcarcity of 
water. By degrees quitted: arum, beginning to move 
in the 36 of king 2 I. The biſhop and chapter would 
have preſently followed them, but the turbulent reign of king Jobn, 
.in which a place of ſecurity was highly neceffary, 7 them 
and part of the citizens for a while, till king Henry III. had 


got quiet poſſeſſion of the throne, when biſhop Prorerremoved his 
2 new town, and joined his endeavours with thoſe f 


the inhabitants in eſtabliſhing the preſent Saliſdury, and building a 


cathedral. What they had ſuffered from a penury of water in : 


advantage of the vicinity of the Avoz and Nadder, nothing 
would content them but canals through every ftreet, which by 
the weeds, mud, and filth, they are encumbered with, muſt cer- 
tainly diminiſh the beauty of the town. In the reign of king 
Edward III. a licence was granted the inhabitants for making 


fortifications'for its ſecurity, which'was effected by x fols s 
frengthen'it where the rivers da not defend it.—Old Sarum in die 


mean time dwindled away daily, and is at preſent reduced to a 
ſingle farm-houſe, yet preſerves its right of ſending two members 
to parliament. c ee e e ee | 
 Salifbury is a ſpacious pleaſant city, very populous and well 


built, Here is a conſiderable manufacture carried on, by which 
the poor are continually employed in making what are called 


Saliſbury Whites, conſiſting of fine flannels, and long cloths for 


the Turkey trade. The cathedral with the cloſe "adjoining, 
where the prebendaries, &c. live, make a noble * being 


little inferior in point of extent to ſome cities. The ſpire of the 
cathedral is deſervredly admired: it doubles the height of the 


Monument at London, the top of it being four hundred and ten 
feet from the ground. Yet the walls of it are very thin for this 


vaſt height; for upon examination after the great ſtorm in the 


year 1703, they were found to be little more than four inches 


thick. They are ſtrengthened now with bands of iron, which 


it is thought will ſecure the ſpire as long as the reſt of the church 
. The whole was forty years in building, and is ſaid to 


will &: 


have coft twenty-fix thouſand pounds ſterling, Which was a very 
large ſum for thoſe days. The outſide is certainly very magni» . 
cent, but the infide falls much ſhort of it; the carving, what lit- 
_ tle there is of it, is good, but the painting very indifferent. The 
number of its windows, pillars, and gates, is ſummed up in che 


following lines: 


** 
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A na niht at in ons peur there !-, bon 
Se many windows in one church ve fee: 1 
ena marble pillars there appear, oo 
n 2 fs there are hours throughout be fleeting ytar; 0 19 70 14 
At mam pates at moons ont year do view; ;;; ĩ?!łö 1011 
JJ yore: rot 200 mn of om OIL do obs: & 15 0 15:40 Me 7 
DU chapter-houſe is very remarkable. It is an octogon, no 
leſs than one hundred and fifty feet in circumference, yet the roof 
 &has no other ſupport in the center than a ſmall marble pillar.— 
The corporation is governed by a mayor, recorder, aldermen, 
c. The market, which is very well furniſhed with all ſorts of 
proviſions, is held on Tugſdayr and Saturdays. The town-houſe 
makes a noble appearance. vil 1 wy ; 


* * 


- +»; Devizes, by ſome authors called Divifo, Dive/ie, and Viſæ. Its 
name is 2 to be derived from the diviſion of the town be- 
tween the king and the biſhop of SaliÞary, which appellation it 
till retains, though the origin of it has been long ſince taken 
away. It is very well ſituated, having the hills about two miles 

eaſtward of it to break off the winds, but it ſuffers ſome incon- 
venience by not being well ſupplied with water, though at the 
foot of Round Way Hill is an excellent ſpring, and which it is to 
be hoped may by ſome contrivance or other be brought to the 
town. The buildings are old and moſtly timber, yet having 
been built on a model, they make a tolerable appearance. 

It conſiſts chiefly of two long ſtreets running in parallel lines, with 

Other ſmall ſtreets, which take up a large extent of ground, and 

are well filed with inhabitants, generally employed in the wool- 

len manufactures, which here run moſtly on gets. Beſides 
This, here is carried on a conſiderable trade in malt.— The 
caſtle was formerly a place of great ſtrength, though now gone to 
decay. Some have aſſerted that it was built by king Alfred, 
but it is certain that Neger, biſhop of Saliſbury, either built, or 
greatly improved it in the reign of king Stephen, who thought it 

a place of too much importance to belong to a ſubject, and there- 

fore ſtript that prelate not only of this caſtle, but of all his great 

wealth. The town is governed by a mayor, recorder, eleven ma- 
ſters, &g. and has a weekly market on Thurſdays, © 

In the year 1714 near the Devixes, there was diſcovered by a 

gardener a collection of heathen deities, in an urn buried under 

the ruins of a very antient building. They were carried about 

England as a great curioſity, conſiſting of the following hraſs fi- 

a ooo. 1. A Jupiter Ammon about four inches long, and weighing 

mething more than four ounces. 2. Neptune with his triderit} the 
teeth of Which are much ſhorter than uſually repreſented: the 
figure about four inches, and weighing as many ounces, 3. Bacchus, 

Much about the ſame weight and 8 4. Vulcan ſome- 
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ching leſs. 5. Ferns about fix inches long; the left arm broke 
off, but much the moſt fimſhed piece of the whole collection. 

6. Pallas with a ſpear, ſhield, and helmet, between three and four _ 
inches in length. 7. Hercules, a little above four inches, weight | 

ing fix ounces and a half. Beſides theſe; there was a Mercary, 4 
- Veſtal Virgin, the Wolf, with Romulus and Remus, ſome Egyptian _ 1 
deities, and a coin of the emperor Alexander Severus.” They are 
ſuppoſed to have been buried about-the = 234, when the No- 7 
. man troops were called out of Britain to defend the empire againſt 


 Noblemen's —＋ Allington- Houſe, ſeven miles north from Sali. 
Bury. As alſo Mari boroug h- Houſe, near the town of that name. 
—Eddington, about four miles to the ſouth-eaſt of Tyabridge—  _ 
Damerbam, not far from Mere. At Ambresbury the duke of 55 
Qucenſboroughb has a ſest.— T7 Bend. CBer hen. ans, near Sa- 

Ihury, the noble ſeat of the earl of Penbrote.—Lydiard- Trrgeſe, 

near Wetton-Baſſet —Longleat, about four miles to the weſtward 
of a ri hd the ſeat of lord viſcount Weymouth. —Wargour- 

 Cafih, twelve miles to the weſtward of Saliſbury, is the ſeat of 
lord Arundel of Mar dur. h e a on ade 


© Curiofities.) Wandyke, a ditch croſſing this county, in the mid- 
dle from eaſt to weſt. The common people will have it to be the 
work of the devil, caſt up on a Wedne/aay, and from thence named _. 
Wandyke. Among the learned there are various opinions con- 
. cerning it: Some think it was made as a boundary between the 
Me- Saxons and Mercians, but others make it a work of a much 
antienter date, and that it was a boundary between the Dobani, © “N | 
the old inhabitants of theſe parts, and the Belgæ, who came after  _ 7 
them from Gaul, and ſettled here. By the former it was called 
Guaban-Glaudb, that is, the ſeparating ditch, from whence the 
Saxons coined the preſent name of Vanayte.—Sherſton, about five 
miles to the weſtward of — now an obſcure village, was 2 
once a conſiderable Roman ſtation on the Fo/5-way. Here have 
been found many coins, eſpecially of Antoninus, Fauſtina, Gordi-' 
anus, &c. whick have contributed to enfich the Aſbmoltam collec- 
tion at Oxford, Here likewiſe was fought a furious battle be- 
tween the Saxon king-Edmiund' and the Danes, in the year 1016. | 
In the park, belonging to Farley caſtle, on the edge of the 
county, was diſcovered a chequer-work Roman pavement, a piece 
of which is to be ſeen among the Aſbmolean curiofities above: men- 
tioned. Upon the Downs, not far from the Devizes, is Round- 
way-Hill, famous for the fight of that name, wherein prince Mau- 
rice and the earl of Caernarwon routed fir William Waller, who © 
.commanded the parliament forces, in the year 1643.—Heddingron, 
About four miles to the north of the Devizes, was a Roman co- 


* 


* 


lony; the foundations of the houſes being till viſible for a mile 


er, and ſeveral Roman coins are often found. Here the 


| great Afred engountered the Danes, and gave them che moſt ſig- 


nal defeat they ever met with in England. The ſhattered remains 
of their army took an oath, and gave up hoſtages. for the perfor- 


_ reign, wherein many grievances of the ſubject were redreſſed, and 


+ 


particularly a punctual compliance with Magna Charta was en- 
acted.-Abery, on the downs near Mar/borough, was once a ſtu: 
ndous temple of the antient druids, whoſe circumference was ſo 


mance of it, to depart the kingdom immediately. At Mar/bprough 
- we kind a parliament held in the gad year of king Henry the IIId's | 


large, that the whole village is now contained in it: A high ram- | 


particular plainly ey3nces: that it was not a fortifgation: for then 


the ditch would have been on the outſide.— Between this place 


both ſides with large ſtones; one row of them is ſtill entire. On 


the brow of the hill juſt above it is a monument with a cireu- 
lar trench round it, conſiſting of a double circle of ſtones, about 
fe feet. in Was the diameter of the greater circle. is 
near 40 yards, the leſſer circle is about 45 yards in circumſe- 
rence. Great quantities of human bones have been diſcovered 


near it, where, in all probability, the bodies of the ſlain. in the 


battle of Kennet, between the Saxons and Danes in the year 1006, 


were buried. At Ambresbury was a, monaſtery of nuns built an 


endowed by Afrida, wife to king Bagar, to expiate her crime in 


ing ber ſon - in- law. In the year 1177, we find the abbeſs and 


chirty nuns expelled. this houſe, and diſperſed: into different con- 
vents to do penance. for their bad conduct. Their places were 
ſupplied. by others, whoſe behaviour retrieved the credit of the 


monaſtery, and in the year 1285. the princeſs Mary, daughter to 


king Edward I. with thirteen young ladies of quality, were hefe 
Ty 2 on the ſame day. A Httle eaſt of Sal 1 

| Fafa mile from Clarendon park, is a Roman fortification of an 

orbicular form, ſuppoſed to have been made by Conflawins Chle- 


bury, and about 


ras. (from, whom the name of Clarendoy is, derived) father to the 


_ emperor Conſtantine. Here likewiſe was a\palace built by king 
John, wherein ſeveral parliaments were held in former times. 
But the gre ateſt curioſity of this county and one of the greateſt 
in the known world, is Stane-Hange, about nine miles north of 


Saliabury. It is encompaſſed by a trench near thirty feet broad, 


and which originally was of a proportionable depth; on the out- 


fide of this trench are large ſtones ſet up gatewiſe as entrar 


in three different places, that on the north-eaſt ſide being the 
Principal. Within the trench, anſwerable to each of theſe, are 

two more of a leſſer ſize. The body of the work conſiſts of two 
cCucles and two ovals, which are thus compoſed. The upright , 


ſtones 
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Kones are placed at three feet and a. half. diſtance from each 
Other, and joined at top by over-thwart ſtenes with tendons fitted 
to the mortiſes in the uprights, for keeping them in their due 
poſition. Some of theſe ſtones are vaſtly large, meaſuring two 
pards in breadth, one in thickneſs, and above ſeven in height; 
others are leſs in proportion. The upright are wrought a little 
with a chiſel, and ſomething tapered; but the tranſomes, or 
— plain. The outſide circle is near 


„ Me. ite 
one hundred and eight feet in diameter; between which and the 
next cirele there is a walk of three hundred ſeet in circumfe- 
rence, which has a ſurpriſing and awful effect on the beholders. 
All the uprights are fixed, as it were, in ſockets dug in the chalk 
ſoil, and rammed in with {mall flints, ſo that they who threw any 
of them dowen muſt have taken 2 pains. In the fie 4 

dle ſiood the altar, though now almoit ſunk into the ground by 


the weight of the great ſtones lying upon it. This being to re- 
ſiſt ti is of a different kind of ſtone. from the reſt, reſem- 


bling the Derbyſbire warble. In viewing the hole of this fin. | 
pen work, an awful kind of pleaſure, not to be expreſſed, - 
ariſes in the mind, owing to that geometrical proportion which 


was obſerved by the fountlers of 'Stone-Henge,: and which, tho? it 


eſcapes the notice of moſt people, the ingenious Dr. Studaley has 
demonſrated in his treatife ongthis work, entitled Staue- Henge, 
a Temple reftored to the Britiſb Druid. The. opinions concerning 
the origin of this work are very different ; ſome attributing it to 
the Phenicians; ſome to the Britons, and others to the Romans or 
Dans. But the moſt probable conjecture is that of Mr. A 
and Dr. Stateley who ſtrenuouſſy contend that it was a Brits 


temple; and erected in the time of the druids. There was a ta- 


blet of tin with an inſcription found here in the reiga of king 
Henry VIHI. Which might 22 have ſet this my | 
c 


ſtery in 2 


clear light. But as aracters were not then underſtood SE 
thoſe who were confulted on the occaſion, the plate was rams 4 

or at leaſt thrown by and loſt. Around this temple are a great 
number of barrows, or monumental earth thrown up in the form 
of a bell, ſurrounded with trenches from ſixty to a hundred cubits 
in diameter. The moſt remote of them from the temple (ſor 
they extend to a conſiderable diſtance) are ſo placed as not to 
be out of ſight of Stone - Henge. In thoſe which haue been i 
ed, ſkeletons or the remains of burnt bones, &c. have been found. 
In one of them Dr. Srubsley found an urn, which contained What 
the funeral pile had not conſumed ; by the collar- bone, and one of 
the jaws ſtill entire, it was judged that the perſon there buried, 
muſt have been about fourteen; and from the trinkets, a girl, ho 
had carried arms as the Britiſb virgins were accuſtomed to do, 
for the braſs head of her javelin was found amongſt the other 
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perſons.}*Aldham, the learned monk of Mabnibury, 
in the latter end of the ſeventh and beginning of the eighth cen- 
tury. He had acquired in his travels an uncommon knowledge 
tor that age of the Lalin tongue in its greateſt purity, which, with 
the other polite literature, he introduced among his countrymen, 
the Sang. illiam of Malmsbury,'whoſe family-name was So- 
meer, another monk of the ſame place. He compiled a judici- 
dus Abridgement of Eyglicb Hiſtory, from the. firſt coming of the 
Saxony to the twenty- eighth year of king Henry I. He died in the 
year 1148. Joannes Sarisburienſis, a man of great learning. He 
wrote the Pohcraticum. A little before his death he was made bi- 
mop of Chartres by king Henry II. Philip Maſinger, author of 
Neveral poztical performances, particularly the Loctiag-glaſt of the 
Maſet, was born at Salisbury.—Thomas Stump, the famous clo- 
tier of Malutbury. The number of men he employed was ſo 
great, that what was provided for their dinner ſuſſiced to enter- 
Tain king Henry VIII. with a large train of courtiers and their 
ſervants. He redeemed the abbey- church of Malmibury from the 
_ commiſſioners-at the Diſſolution, and then beſtewed it on the 
town. Tbomat lord Arundel of M ardour; before he received this 
title from king James I. his valiant exploits againſt the Turks at 
Sram in Hungary, had ſo well recommended him to the emperor 
Reogdolph II. that he was created a count of the empire. His ſon 
__ "hkewiſe, lord Thomas, followed: the cauſe of king Charles I. and 
died in garriſon at Oxford. The lady of this laſt-mentioned lord, 
and daughter to Edward earl of Morceſter, with only a handful 


of men gallantly defended Vardour- Cuſtle againſt thirteen hundred 


_ - ſoldiers: of the parliament forces, for the ſpace of a week, and 
then ſurrendered on honourable terms, which were as diſhonour- 
ably broke by the oppoſite party.—Sir Edward. Hyde, earl of 
- Clarendon, grandfather to queen Mary and queen Anne, and author 
- of the hiſtory of the Rebellion, was born near Higworth in the 
north part of this county.——T homas Hobbes, well known by his 
book entitled Zewiathan, was born at\Malmsbury. 
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Various particulars.] Wiltfhire ſends thirty-four members to par- 
Uament, viz. two knights for the ſnire, and two 2 
each of the following boroughs, New Sarum, Wilton, Downton, 
Hinton, Heyteabury, Weſtbury,” Calne, Devizes, Chippenham, Malm 
bury, Cricklade, Great - Bedwin,  Largerſhall, Old Sarum, Wonton- 
- Baſſet, and Marlborough. It lies in the (dioceſe of Salisbury, and 
in the weſtern circuit. There are in it 107 vicarages, 304, pa- 

riſhes, and 950 villages. The diviſion of it is into twenty-nine 

hundreds, containing near 27, 100 houſes, and 108, 170 inhabi- 

tants. The area of the county is computed at 676,000 actes. 
WORCESTER. 
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called Branonium, and B 
Britons. named it | : the 8 | 
led Weagorcefter, which e & A. jo: pan Worceſter. In the Saxan - 
heptarchy it was part of the ring 
© which there was a dee called 82 e. included a 
part of Worceſterſhire, Warwickſhire, an ucgſlerſbire, and was 
1 8 of a 7 of a 3 Subregulus, Qs 
Florence of Worceſter ſtiles him. One of theſe viceroys, called Oftere, 
| weren king Etbelred to place a biſhop over the Miccii, which 
honour that prince granted them by fixing a prelate at Worcefter, . 
but who was called the biſhop of Wiccia.—When the Normans 


under the 
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|  Cornavii, who were ſpread over what is now the ſe- 


veral counties of Cheſhire, Staffordjbire, Warwickfhire, Wiltfpire,and 
* Worcefterſbire, As to this particular ſhir 


e, its name is derived 


from the Roman appellation of Warcefter, which by Antonia is 
ontum by. Prolemy. From hence the 


= ö 


Caer-Wrangon, and from thence the Saxons cal- 


gdom of the Merciant, duri 


came in, the Conqueror beſtowed fixty-three manors belonging 
to this county on his followers. . WC 
ee VETS ot) SL NIRO OSS — 9 
Situation.] Worceſterſhire is bounded on the north by Srafferd- 
ſhire, on the eaſt and north-eaſt by Warwickfz:re, on the weſt by 
Shropſhire and Herefordſhire, and on the ſouth by Gloucefterſbire,— 


From the ſouth-weſt point to the north-eaſt, it is reckoned, about 
8 thirty-eight miles, from the north-weſt to the . ſouth-eaſt . about 


thirty-one, and in circumference near 1 


one hundred and twelve miles north-welk London. 


Air, ſoil, commodities.) The air of this county. is deſervedly - 


eſteemed, it being exceeding ſweet and wholeſome; for thou 
Worceſterſhire abounds. with rivers and rivulets, yet thoſe quick 


ſtreams naturally purify the air by communicating a kind of per- 
tual motion to K.— The fol 18 very rich, and where it is hally; 
ſcarce can be called mountainous]; 


the aſcents are very moderate. It produces corn in great abun- 
dance almoſt every where, but particularly in the rich vale of 


Eveſpan Ungar Ehem) which is yery jully tiled the erquwy 


of theſe 7 his. county had formerly two large foreſts, viz. 


Feckenham foreſt, but the iron and ſalt, works have in 
a manner deftroyed them. Theſe works/are now Chiefly carried 
on with coal. The rivers water their fine meadows; and give 


them a richneſs that is eafily perceived in their butter and he: 


Neither are their paſtures inferior to the | reſt, affording great 
plenty of graſs. ' Here is alſo. plenty of fruit of moſt ſorts, 


cially pears, wich which the hedges” every-where abound. —The 


1 


HLH Warcefter is about 


315 for, except Malvern hill, ; 


eſpe. 
chief 


chief commodities are corn, cloth, cheeſe, cyder, perry, and ſalt. 


© — S$toxwer-bridge is famous: for its works in iron and glaſs, Kid- 
 derminſter for Ruff, and Droitwich for its ſalt, | e 


n 6% Rs ˙²˙¹i¹⁰!½ —ůͤã ̃ , ws TE OK, 
Niers] The prin 1 5 rivers which water this county are the 

- Severn, the Tema, and the Aur. ——The Severn enters Worcefter- 
Bie a little above Bezudley, on the'north-welt edge of the county, 
and from thence runs ſouthward by Worcefer, a little below which 


it receives che Trmd, and then palng by Upton, it leaves this 
f e 


Any; aha Ghote . | 
on the weſt border, and runs to the ſouth-eaſt, till it joins the 
Severn, as was mentioned before. The Avon comes out of Mar- 


__avickhire, and entering the eaſtern fide of Worcefterſpire runs 


through the vale of Zveham, then by Per/bore, and leaves this 
count) at the fouthermoſt point.——All theſe rivers abound with 
the "uſual forts of fiſh, but the Severn has its lamprey almoſt pe- 
.culiar to ſtſelf. They reſemble” an cel in ſhape, but inſtead of 
Sils have nine holes on each fide of the neck. "Their ſeaſon is 
dhe ſpring of the year, when they have a high delicious taſte, 
Which abates as the ſummer advance. 


© Chief touns.] Velber, Eueſoim, Tenbury, Stourbridge, Droit 
wich, and Perjhore. | ED 


* Woreefter, whoſe antient appellations we have already mention- 
ed, is eg eise on the banks of the river Svern, which 
here to have changed its nature, for every-where elſe it 
runs with a rapid courſe, but at Yorce/ter glides gently alon 
The moſt probable account of the origin of this town carries it 
+ Us high as the time of Conſtantius Chiorus, father to the emperor 
Conſtantine the Great. It was defigned to be a place of ſtrength 
- ſufficient to curb the Britons on the other ſide of the Severn, 
whoſe frequent incurſions found employment for the I 
the Reman troops. To anſwer this end, it was ſtrongly walled 
about, as we learn from an antient parchment roll. But theſe 
walls have been long fince deſtroyed.—In the year 1041, it was 
plundered, ſet on fire, and its inhabitants maſſacred by the com- 
mand of king Hardicanute, to pts, the death of me of his 
tax-gatherers, whom the N exaſperated with heavy taxes, 
lifhly murdered. Nevertheleſs, in king E 3 Con- 
feffor's days, it was ſo well recovered, that Volſtan the biſhop, 
with the ſheriff of the city were able to maintain the pallage over 
the Severn againſt the earls of Hereford and Cambriage, who had 
taken arms againft the Confeſſor; but this diſap ointment broke 
the neck of rebellion. . In the reign of ban, Rufus, we 
find the inhabitants with the biſhop at their head making a ſtout 
| defence, when beſieged by the Melch under the . of Re- 
Ee de Men gumery, carl of Shrewſbury, After ſome time FE 
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made a Farions ally, and routed the earl, killing and taking pri- 
ſoners five thoufand of his men. "Twenty-five Pe after this 
— # was 'burnt down, not without ſome ſuſpicion of the 
vo Dong the incendiaries, which was not. a little confirmed, 
| 3 the. Soros. of the confuſion ſuch. a misfortune. 
3 and plund er all the neighbouring country. 
Warcefter Hkewiſe felt c of civil war, in the reign. of king 
Stephen, who de beſieged it in che year 1 Wa and upon becoming 
maſter of it, he burnt it to the, ROT: But the. caſtle held out 
both this and another fiege'; © he was forced to turn the. 
ſtege into à blockade, ich laſted till affairs were compromiſed , 
between him and the emprefs Maud, It would exceed the bounds. 
we have preſcribed' to purſelves to particularize every difaſter: 
the city had undergone; the Tait of its calamities was in 2 
vil wats, when. Oury Cromwell, after beating king Charles II. 
and his 3 ; Rave _ ing he up to the 8 of his ſoldiers.— 


At preſent Norteſer is N well- ul populous city; the: + 
Poregate:flrect is e "beautiful and regular, beyond any, 
thing we meet with in dar ntry-towns, and the whole: city is ex- 
traordinarily well paved. The ablick buildings. make a noble 
appearance; een the ork-houſe, an the Guild-hall. 
The ſtone- Bridge e Se bern is very antient, but fill v 


firm, though 5 to a great height above the uſual Caius 
the age yet necef = rn of the great floods to which 
this river is 2 bee cially in Ai 0 Here is likewiſe 
à noble hoſpital for twe om. men, erected by Robert Berkley of 
ache 0 he 12 two thouſand, pounds on the build-. 
jy fo thouſand in endowing it. Fre inhabitants have 
ſhare in the uns, 3 ay; which employs an-incredible. 
yes er of hands, in ring, and manufacturing the. wool., 
| One part of the ci * by the I/elch, who retain. their 
own language. The cathedr; Fi very antient, and makes but - 
an indifferent appearance either within or without, except the 
choir of the chapel on the ſouth fide of the high altar, The 
workmanſhip of this. chapel is particularly curious ; that is, what. 
remgius of it undefaced by Cromwel?s ſoldiers — The ET 
of this corporation is veſted in the mayor and aldermen, aſſiſte 
by two chamberlains, a recorder, a. town-clerk, two coroners, A. 
ſword-bearer, &c. As —_—_— within itſelf - it has likewiſe a 
ſheriff,” The market-days are Wedne/days, Fridays, and <a 
on which laſt there is Neat plenty Ni forts of proviſions, . | 


v * . ſeats, f Grafton, about nine miles to the 8 
of Vorceſſer.— Croom-Court, not far from .H N —Peckenham- 
Lodge, and Stoke upon Severn; the firſt about eight miles to the 
' north-eaſt; the latter fix miles to the ſouthward of Poreefter.— 

Lercbævict, eleven miles eaſtward from Worce/er. g- ourt, 
near nine miles to the north-eaſt of Iorcefler, 


5 Cariefties.] 


| 190. 8  Wachafine: 
Geiger At Deoirnvich ATE: the. falt-works for-boiling the. _ 
tural brine, Which here ſprings in the pits. dug for that purpoſe.) | 
It is very remarkable 285 a_freſh. water riſes in the Mick of 
them, w ich has not the leaſt bras taſte. Theſe — ten 
are of very antient date, which may! be traced 1 up at laſt as high 
as the Can kings. The largeſt pit, which i 1 at Upavich, yields 
as much brine in twenty-four ours a8 will produce four hundred 
and fifty buſhels of falt, Formerly the fuel employed for boiling 
the liquor was wood, but the yaſt conſumption of it threatening, 
the total deſtryction of their foreſts ” they 4 of late years made 
uſe of cbal. Ab erton, near Perſhore, FA famous for its mineral 
water.” It is bitter and Fung 5 of the ſame nature with Der 
Waters, and by many thoug ways inferior, At Dorn, a 
lage in the "pariſh of Blk 29965 ſouth-eaſt fide of the county. 
(but entirely ſurrounded by e er ſhire) are the ruins of a city 
which ſtood on the n 9845 Variety of Roman and Bri- 
1 coins have been diſcovered here by the 2 ; the lines 
in Which che ftreets ran may fall be eaſily traced. —Upen,. upon 
tke banks of the Severn, was 4 Roman ſtation, coins. and other 
antiquities having been freq uently found here.—£ verſbam, re- 
markable for the battle fou The” 8 PB Edward (after-. 
wards Re Edward I. J and 1255 non n e great earl of Lei-. 
cher. The prince g ed a compleat vi reſtored his father 
uncle to their 11 berties, 0 cruſhed 1 2 power of the ba- 
rons by the death of Simon Montforr, who was Ute in the begin- 
- min of the fight. He had exhorted his men to fight courage- 
oa and e their ſouls to God; for, as to their bodies; he 
| forelith they would fall to the ſhare of the enemy,—Harrow-Hill, 
about three miles to the northward of Eveſoan, 1 is famous for its, 
medicinal ſpring, faid to be very efficacious! in curing. ſore. or 
ulcerated eyes. The water ſeems to be of a ſoft ſmooth nature, 
yet has a e ane is evident W as moſs BEE 
W 1 SCE SITS 4 


78 14 


e FEY 1 of Wore, 60 called from the, 

ace of his birth, one of the antient hiſtorians. of this e 
fs flouriſhed about the middle of the twelfth century. —Iilliam. 
Pathkington, ſecretary and treaſurer to Edward the. Black Prince; 
he wrote the hiſtory of five. of our kings, viz. king Jobn, king 
Henry III. and the three firſt EA . He likewiſe. compiled 
the atchievements of his maſter the Black Prince. His works are 


in French, Which lan Ny 72560 . ants 1 in France, was 
become familiar to bin F Ta 2 


Various eker This e county ſends nine members 0 Fieber 
ment, viz. two knights for the ſhire, and two burgeſſes for each, 


of the OE borou ughs, , We ang ont 2 | 


-_ — * 
5 %.# 
7 


{ 


W 


add on for-the bo 


it 55 vicarages, 152 pariſhes, and 500 villages. It is divi 


into 7 hundreds, and 2 limits, containing about 20;600 houſes, 
county is computec 


and 103, ioo inhabitants. The area of t 
to be near 540, ooo . 
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0.3721 ROT: 25! CTC 
AHE name of this county in the time of the Saxons 


not at preſent very clear. In the emperor Confantine's diviſion 
of Britain, the third, or northern part, was. called Maxima Cæſa- 


rienſis, of which this ſhire was, a conſiderable; part, and York was 
its capital. Afterwards, in the Saxon heptarchy, this county be- 
longed to the kingdom of the Northumbers, under the name of 


he province of Deira. In the Daniſh wars, it often felt the 


miſeries thoſe ravagers inflicted on the ſeveral. 2 through - 


which they paſſed.— The - Normans likewiſe . had their ſhare of 
the plunder out of this ſhire ; for we, find no Jeſs than fix hun- 


. 


dred and fixty-nine lordſhips wreſted from their antient poſſeſlors* 


by the Conqueror, and beſtowed upon his followers. e 


- Situation, This county, which is equal to ſome ſovereignties 


in extent, and ſurpaſſes any two of the largeſt counties in England _ 


ſhoprick of Durbam, on the eaſt by the German ocean, on the 


welt by Lancaſbire and a little flip of Chebire, and on the ſouth 


by Derbyſhire, Nottinghamſtire, and Lincelnſprre,., It is often con- 


ſidered as divided into the V eſt.-Riding, the ee and 


North. Riding. The word Riding is à corruption from Trathing, 
or Third Part; and they are diſtinguiſhed by Vg, Eaft, and 


North, from their ſituation with reſpedt to the city of Tort. The ; 
We:R- Riding is divided from the North and Zaft-Ridings by thenver 
Cufe ; and the Nerib Riding is divided from the Eaſl-Riaing by the” 


river Derwwent.—The whole county from north to ſouth. is about, 


75 miles, from - eaſt; to weſt about. 80, and in circumference 
| | . 2 "Dn + les 
360. Tork, the ſecond city in Eagtand, is reckoned, 150 miles 


near north from London. GU”: 4539-997 wh 
; * 


* 


Air, foil, commodities.) The air and foil of this extenſive county - 
varies. much, and it is generally allowed to have as much good : 
1, a3 


and indifferept air, and as much rich, indifferent, and bad ſo 
uu part of England. But, to avoid confuſion in this article, it 


0 . : will 


ff 


Yar. 6. 

of Beawdley.---Warcerſoire is in the digs 

ceſe of Worcefter and the Oxford circuit. Mer set reckoned . 
*% 


I > was taken from the chief city (of which afterwards) ! 
they calling it Fboraſcyre. The firſt inhabitants of, whom we | 
have any account were the Brigantess but whence, fo named is 


7 


| FF 
don of che We ongs.: nnn I | 


Bias... ROT eo = 

. The h- Ran, 4s ieee > but 
8 more ye Acher of the other enjoy 22 the 
weſtern fide of this diviſion is hilly, ſtony, and co 5 
: of good fruitful ; not but the nate vallies afford plenty 


& 


of meadow ground; and alſo paſture for the largeſt ſized 
On che fide of this diviſion next to the river Oaſe, the 
ſoil is rich, Jroddcing wheat and barley, and in its worſt parts the 
beſt of oats, —Its commodities, beſides what have been already 
1 are horſes, 1 jet, pit-cbal, and. iro 
| Ras been long for its whittles, —— 
1 files, eſpecially B. its "whirtles or knives, above Fo _ 
5 Gris 0 25 as e roms wg onal 22 1 5 f | 
40 u a Tale * mg ws Fl banken ue, * 1 
2 Nr, And » Ghrffeld white in his hoſe. "#41 — 
100 een 
K ed that no lefs than forty thouſand Hort 
VL the iron manufactories, under about fix Hundred — _ | 
lers, wo = incorporated by the ſtyle of The cutlers of Hallam: 
Hire, an many privileges. Leeids is famous for * cloch, 
a 5 1 is for its kerſey anker, 5 Dub — 
The Baf-Riarng, by reaſon of its neighbourhood to the Guide 
ocean, and the great eſtuary of the river Humber, is leſs heal- 
thy than the other Ridings; the air being clogged with the -va- 
pours ariſing from thoſe large bodies of water. 5 Bas this. ineonve- 
nience decreafes i rtion as the country recedes from the ſea, 
However, where the Alr is moſt indifferent, in fome/mea- 
fare makes amends, being more fruitful that where the air is more 
efome : for on the hilly parts of this Riding, eſpecinlly what 
called the ork Worlds, the foil is generally barren, ſandy; and 
12. Great quantities of lean ſheep are ſold from this es 5 
and carried into other counties to be fattened for the market. 
| The North«Riding, for the greater part, ſurpaſſes the oder two, 
in point of a healthy though colder air. As to the ſoil, it is no 
way inferior to the . Riding, for che worſt: parts breed loan 
cattle; but on the fides of 654 Hills; in the vallies, and the level 
parts, it 1 corn and rie paſturage for large cattle; 
either is it 12 ſudterraneeus fiches, as allam; co 
marble, pit- coal. l 4 the ſea- coaſts, between the cleftꝭ af the 
Wen the beſt fort of Jet 1s 1 


27100 Þ & 4 Wwe) 
| Rivers] The principal rivers are the Ou, ory IN 
mins, ar n By the” Calder te Arg 22 4 
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| ud the $iwale, cheſe waters: joined vogether, Scam mer den, 


—— 


v:rather arm of the ſea, called the Humber, which with, A grent 
eſtuary falls. into the Germas ocean between the coaſt of Nei- 
ſhire and Lincoluſpire.— The Ou/e takes its riſe in the West 
north-weſt fide of the county, but is there known by the game 


of the Le, and at Jort it is called che Oe from an inconfider- 


chieſly to ſouth-eaſt, which, it continues till it loſes its name 
and waters in the Humber, about ſeventoen miles to the weſtward 


of the town of Hall The Dan riſes im the hills near the 
ſouth-weſt end of Norhſhireʒ it runs tothe ſouthward till it reaches 


| hint, where it makes an angle to che north-eall,. and after 


ng by. Rotherham and 1Danca {foi called from its ſituation K 
on this river) it receives the Aire about. four miles before. 
reaches the Ouſe.— The Calder riſes in the edge of Lancaſbire, and 
enters chis county on the ſouth-weſt ide; its oufſe is eaſtward. 
e. near Halifax, and joins the river Aire, about fix miles 

eyand\Wakefield:— The: Aire, ſo called, as is ſuppoſed, from 


the Fee end cee (gnilying dad ao expreſ its gentle ac. 


tion, has its ſpring from the fdot of the high hill Pennignt, in 
that part of cthe riding called Craven, from its:;avcky ſurface. 
The caurſe of the dire is moſtly eaſtward, in which it paſſes by 


Leeds to Ferribridge, and then empties itſelf into the Dum not far 


from Snaith. The Wharfe, or Wherfe, takes ita name from che 
Britiſh word Guer, implying the ſwift ampetuous current of 
this river. It takes its riſe among the hills of Craven, in the 
weſt of Torkfaire,. and runs maſtly ta the ſouth-eaftward, paſſing 
near Ouiliy to Weatherby, from thence. to Tataſer, and ſo. falls 

into the Ole, a little above Gazwrod. The Swale, xiſes aifiony ; 
the north-weſt: hills of Toriſbire, within a few: miles from ches 
ſource: of the Cre, which river it joins about four miles below 
Baoreugbbridge. Its courſe is chiefly from north · weſt to ſouth» | 
eaſt, in which: it L by. Nichnumd.— The Tees | riſes in the 
ſouth-weſt, part of the biſhoprick of Durham, but ſoon becomes 

the boundary between theſe two counties, and running ealtward. 
falls into the German ocean, —The: Darauent, which divides. the 
North and Eaſft-Ridings, takes its riſe near a- village: called Leb- 


* * 


| berfton in the north- caſt. ſide of | Zork/hire: near-the-ſea-coalte; t 


runs for ſome miles due ſouth, but aſtet that it winds away. 


ſouth ſouth-weſt | by; New:; Malden,. and; falls into the Oe 
about four males. weſt of Honuden The Hall has its Tource in 


the Moulds, from whence it runs, moſtly to the ſouthward, ing 2 
near Beverley, to which. it is joined by. a canal, and falls into 


the Humber at Kingſlon, which from its ſituation on the mouth of 


this river, is now.commonly called Hull abſolutely, thaugh its pro- 
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6 . 1 is f gere, er 
5 h ries in hed 


themſelves, =4 i i, Fe and North-Rridi 
afford very A 1 237755 ſalmon, . | 
oe” Wb 18 | 2 7 sd I "on | 


FEY YO. ed 0 SBA. eee 


ber Tas} Yorks Hal ber g vr pon Hu) Hull) "Richmond, 
Scarber ough, © Beverley, Doncaft 4d, Halifax, "and Leeds.” 
mri, + ths! ſecond city of n, is fruated on the banks of 
be Ohe, and in the point where the three Ridings/meer.”? In Pro- 
Tomy, it is Med che chief city of the Brigante: 5) but by Ninnius 
dt is led Cairn Brave; who derives that name from a king call- 
ed e beios antiquitythas aſſigned for the founder 


of this antient Nn The ni nüme of it is Caer-Effroc, 
from which the 1e furmed their Eusrzaich, ald from thence 
evines its prelent appellation of York, » When it Was firſt built is 
very par wn but in the emperor Sober days, it muſt have 
Been a conſiderable note, for chat prince fixed his refidence, 


5 ihe edthed his laſt here, "a&di4 Cenarius Chlorus, far = 


= amine che Great, Who was here declared emperor, 
eds decenſe, by che Romas ſoldier But the earlieſt 
l antiquity concerning chis place, is e Wnumentel i in- 
ſeription lich was diſcoveted here; echoing! that che flandard- 
bearer of the ninth legion was buried in this place, which ſome 
alert to have ed in the time of che ethperor:Galba— 
When the Noms forces were fecalled out of Bitain, the Sols 
und Pia won rtached 1% in their incurſions, and waſted: both 


ite and theadjicent” country. Neither did it fare much better in 


che wurs hetween the Britom and Savens, for hither did the two 


ws of Hengity Een and Oe, penetrate when they ſought to 


enlarge their father's territories; Who had e Kent the ber 
vf his kingdom, Theſe two generals were here eneountered by 
che vallant UDrer Rondragon, and both taken 1 theie army 
being entirel Jefeated. Aſter chis we find king bur, fon to 
Ver, beſieging à Saxon leader, called Colgernc, who had retreated 

Hither after loling a pitched battle. —Neicber did Nurt eſcape the 
fury of 'the Beh, who ruined it and the neighbouring coun- 
try, under the command of the great Cad onllader, | 
df che Britons, when they attacked the Saxons, who had here 
Fred ce feat 'of the kingdom of the Northumbers. Nevertheleſs, 
Port tecovered itſelf and floueiſhed under the Saxon rnment, 
till che Dae, brought on e eee of it as well 3s of the 


at 
£55 
Ee 


© ther parts of Bug/and.” It lay under the eruel oppre ion of theſe 


underers,” till 7 9247 Dor king Arbehlan drove them 
but of this eity, an the vidtories he gained over them, and 
Hkewiſe over the ak and Scott, he reſtored theſe parts to 
their former flouriſhing condition, which" was ſo well improved 
In x phe: m_ of Ed war os © Confeſſer, that York contained upwards 


* 
* + * 7. 


19 1-1 4 93 
of fixtebh/ hundred bouts,” Yar caul, not 2 it | 
_ deſtruction i on begin . e or age” 

or that prince” en a 0 op the city's 
gener? e the 0 25 be an atmy of 55 

as coming t b. them, 10 8 e ſuburbs” in. order to 
make” 4 rc defence, but unhap ppily he flames were carried. 
by & velefit Wind into the city, and reduced the greateſt part of it 
to ashes! wa the inhabitants joined with the aden in mak» 
ing a drave refiftance for ſome time, til overpowered with nam, 
bers, the . Fen ame maſters not only of the city an 
Yorkſhire} but ateft 2 of the counties ſurrounding 
A fevere winter Pei 5 the Conqueror from 12 
ing che field 25 2 following ring, 


Dane on e of Liste ge, 20 
— che IEG 1 


when encountering the 
ire, near the meeting; 
Humber, he gave them a complete. overthrow, 
the ſword or captivity, except Harold and Canute the | 
hs ene rats,” who e their 14 and Ede at Athe- 
ns, 7215 fled back to Scotland, with thoſe $497 %% and Fn 77 he 
b bien ht from thence to Join the Danes. But York, Witch cer- 
tainly py à better treatment, was ſet on fire, and! its inhabi⸗ 
tunts erselh/ 5 TY by the Conquerors. command, under the 
pretence'of ka for affiſting bis enemies : and not 
content i . bs laid the country waſte for near ſixty miles 
round; After this, Ke Lav 'enfaed, York onde more began to ft 


up its head, and, ping : Faſual tre in King e e, 
which burnt yl: the ca edral and the N 80 part of the 
houſes, it has from that time eſcaped any Vety fignal difatet. 


It is true, during the ſame reign, we find David king of Scots EK. 
tending his goes in theſe © parts, and even laying 7 of 
York in the year 1138, havin 85 taken the enipreſs Maud's 
againſt king Stephen; Ie eſs, through He, courage and 8 
lution of archbiſhop Tuff; and his 55 Fab, bimop or 
Durbam, who a&ted for the 'archbiſhap during: his. fickneſs, the. 
king of cher was routed, and with 70 n ox ped back 
into Wis oben country. The 11th vt Match 1189, King Richard 1. 
being then.) 92 come to the in, 18 0 E for the horrible 


ſlang Ares the Je, in this ci kh, 0 hen the time 
Was 1565 tor his Feen fridty bd at” Dy ave to 1 


be preſent at the ſolemnity. But tht did Fora pr revent ſome. eas. 
e their curiofſty on che occa fon. ket upon à diſco-- 

very, coſt them their lives, and from London” f ead a falſe alarm 
over che kingdom, that the 76 were to be 1 fo) ed, Bot 


all places Fort had the largeſt fare in the butcher of this ws Bey 


ed people, Who here experienced as great mit 115 in ro- 
portion to their numbers and the time they. continued, as their 
progenitors had undergone at the deſtrugtion of Fera/alem. For 
wes WE poptlace firſt rofe upon gy ; they Were permitted by tho 
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* magiſtrates to retire with the beſt of their effects into che caflſa 
Bt upon a groundlels ſurmiſe chat the governor, who went into 
RR; 9 on other affairs, was gone to treat about giving them 

8 up, 


vernor, exaſperated at their raſh behaviour, applied to the ſheriff 
for his aſſiſtance, who gathering his forces together, beſieged he 
e in form, and foon reduced them to the laſt, extremity. 
Hon this they ſued for MER offering immenſe ſums for their 
2 (fety. But all this being eruelly refuſed, the miſerable Jews, after 
harming and deſtroying whatever they had of ang. Aloe) by "A 
, - by catting the throats of their wives and children, and then a 
- their on, Some few, who did not come inta this, execrable 
Kheme, overpowered with the flames, once more implored mer- 
cy of the beſiegers, and offered to embrace the Chriſtian religion; 
but the cruel ſavages, unworthy of the name they; profeſſed, after; 
deceiving the remaining Jeuet with hopes of ſafety, no ſooner 
:ained admittance, but they barbarouſly diſpatched, them all as 
Dey Jay in their feet calling for baptiſm. . Such are the diſmal 
effects of popular fur) —In the reign. of Hog: Meng ok foo! | 
find an interview here between that prince and Alexander king of 
Scots; this was about the year 1222. Thirty years after this 
was another interyiew between king Henry III. and Alexander III. 
king of Set, hen the latter eſpouſed the lady Margaret, daugh-” _ 
tet do the former. On this occaſion, the Scottiſb king with twenty 
noblemen of that nation, were knighted by the king of England, 
1 and magnificently entertained with all their followers; the arch- 
= biſhop furniſhed. no" leſs than fix hundred oxen.— During the 
_ reigns of the Kings Edroard I. and I. we find parliaments held 
here, and by the. command of the latter, the acts of parliament 
: were there firſt called Statutes.— Here was eſtabliſhed by king 
de VINL. the great council of the North, | for deciding alf 
Fil cauſes by the rules of equity, ariſing in the northern pro- 


they fooliſhly ſhut. the gait againſt him at bis. return. The. 


1 . 


_ 


x 


* 


* 


Vinces. This council conſiſted of a preſident, ſtiled The lord pre- 
dent of the North, aſſiſted by as many counſellors as the king 
8 z0ught fit to name, with other ſubordinate officers. But in the 
year. 1640, this court was aboliſhed by the parliament, and has 
never ſince been feyiyed.—In the be Finning of the late civil 
wars, king Charles I. frequently * here, that he might the 
better ſuppreſs the inſurrections in Scotland. And before the re- 
| bellion broke out in England, he retired hither to avoid the inſo- 
1710 with inthe ͤ , ¶—— bot 
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The cathedral, or as it is here called, the Minſter; is a noble 


: £2 ; 9 Gothic edifice, ſcarce inferior to any building of that kind in all 
ZH - Europe, The firſt church erected here was a wooden oratoty ; | 


3 


e Paulinyi, the firſt biſhop of this ſee, and who. had converted. 
Nan, king of the Northumbers,, and his ſubjeQs to the Chriſti. - 
mu faith, began a cathedral of ſtone, - which, as we have ſeen 
© D SS, ö „„ 13 
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Above, Wag burnt: down in che Feign of king” 12 to 
ther with the magnificent "library which arehbiſſwp Eg tr 
had © fixet here. How great the. loſs of theſe manuſcripts 
- muſt haye been, may be athered from what” Alcuinus,” the 

learned preceptor of Char emagne, ſays of it, chat it Was a 
8 of arts and ſciences.” In the reign. of king 2 T5 
i: Len, treaſurer of the church, began the reſent cathe- 

which by the munificent a8 of 7 5 *Piercies and, 
© Vavaſeurs, 11 the alliſtance of other well-diſpoſed perſons, was 
röught to that pitch of grandeur in which we now behold: it. 
The Sal of pioportion ave been obſerved in this building, 
much more 9 what is uſually found in other Gothic ſtructurez, 
where a vaſt diſproportion between height and breadth in bes 
nef and fide-ayles may make people ftare indeed, but can never 
create that ſatisfaction in the mind, Which ariſes from a well 
veſted harmony of the ſeveral dimenſions. The weſt end mea: 
ures one hundred and twerity-Four feet in breadth; it is adorned | 
with two regular towers, which diminiſh eh deprees, and have 2_ 
very good effect. The principal entrance is between theſe tow-, 
ers; over it is 4 mag nificent ndow, which is not to be e ualled, 
unleſs 3 it be by that 1 i the eaſt front, Which kan never be ſufficierit- 
Comma: The moſt remarkable deficiency is in the lanthorn 
ple, which terminates, but very indifferently, However, it is 
ornamented, and has eight Katey windows meaſurin forty- 
feet from top to tara, _The © en arch, under which 1 | 
o e : cniraiics into the church, is allowed to be the largeſt in 
| Europe; it binds and ſapports the two towers already” men- 
tioned. The nef of the church exceeds that of St. PauPs at 
* ſeveral feet both in breadth and height, but is not ſo | 
gh as W: . ey, waged about two feet of it, vet * 
E it in breadth, by ds of fixteen, che want of which pro- 
portion is very 1 viſible; an he Abbey. The ftone ſcreens at each end 
of the choir Are beautifully wrought; che firit ſeparares the'choir 
from the middle of the church, the other terminates it behind 
the altar, which. by a gradual aſtent of ſixteen ſteps, 18 raiſed. | 
4 4 raceful height above che level of the body of the church, 
has lately been new laid in a particular taſte adapted o 
ho nature of a Gothic building. The wood work of the choir, | 
is very antient ; it is carved, and adorned with "a" great” mai 
knotted pinacles. Beyond the*cholr is ſeen from the middle of B 
the church that noble rr already mentioned, at the eaſt 
end. It is upwards. of thirty, feet in breadth, - and ſeventy-five - 
in height. The maſonry of bis up per 25 is beautifully execut- 
ed, below Which, in one hundred and ſeventeen partitions, is 


expreſſed the hiſtory of the bible on Ne glaſs. The ſouth end 8 


of the cathedral is beautifed with à circular window, called 
from the colour of the fained 8 The W The 
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© north end is taken ay with five lights, reaching almoſt from t 


to bottom, and whic 


may be conſidered as one Rately window : 


dhe painted glaſs. repreſents a fich embroidery of Moſaic needle- 
Work. 


ing but now much ſulhed, is fed geometrically on the ce! 
Pin without "ny or to ſuſtain it, and-evidently ſhows the ſkill. 
. E. 


ſexefal n as chalices, veſtments, &. but 4 
the _ orn, fo called from its ſhape, but ma 
Y W ich U bus, 


— The chapter-houſe is an octogon Gethzc building of ſixty- 


ire feet in diameter, with windowsof painted g)d{s in each ſquare. 


The roof, Which Ras been ſinely adorned 9 qe and. cary- | 
eon the center- 


of the archite height is about ſixty-cight feet. Above is 


2 timber ſpire covered with lead, which is eſteemed to be a 


. ma; 

ſter-piece of carpenter's Work. —In the veſtry-room are preferved 
particularly 

le of 1vory, 

governor of the weſtern parts of the province 


on this cathedral. The-dinienfions of the whole are as fol. 


- Jows : The length from eaft to. welt five hundred and 8 


fel, or urn, was out 
have been made of 3 


feet ; from north to ſouth two hundred and eighty. The height 
a ithin, from the area of the canopy, is in the higheſt part one, 


Hundred and two feet; the top of the lanthorn without, two 

| „ po G # ; d f Ir J -for 1 fe | fron J 1 g ound, . In the ſouth ' 
tower is a peal of twelve bells, the tenor of which weighs fifty-, 

nine hundr 8 TT e e LAGS | 


FL | f N 5 Nine e GE INTL YG £3 TeV 7 he 
The cafe was built by E ian the Conqueror, and was for- 
place. of great ſtrength, but is now applied to a better 


bg PT great Ane Ove 15.20 0 | 
| * ing made into a priſon, where both debtors ang felons are, 


Jetained-1n a manner much more ſuitable to the. dictates of reli - 
ion and common humanity, than in any other part of the king- 
om. The cafile-yard is 4 large axea very pleaſant and airy, 

which, with the cleanlineſs obſerved in the apartments, keep the 

f are commonly attended. en een eine 
In and near this city have been diſcovered many antique curi - 

oſities, and 2 reſt theſe following ; 1, An earthen vel-, 

| ung without, Bewetham-Bay, which ſeems to 
| „On the fide; is formed a wo- 
man's face near as large as the life. About the hair, eye-brows, 
and neck, are ſome ſtrokes of a acl in red paint very. freſh. 


jo - 


priſoners. free rom, the ſtench and_ſickneſs with which, other 


It is preſeryed in the Abmolear Collection at Oxford. 2. A vault 


of Reman bricks, like inch as the urns were uſually depoſited in. 


The . bricks. which . compoſed tie payement were equilateral 
ſquares of eight inches in length and breadth, and about two 


. ſquare, and proportjonably thick. It was of ſufficient c 


to hold two bodies, tho” neither bones nor aſhes were found In its. 
only the bottom of a Remax coffin was diſcovered near it, con- 


ling of ſeyeral pieces. If was made of a reddiſh clay, though 


" ſomething | 


— 
* 4 


, 


—— 8 A A 


tle three inches and a half in breadth — A— car 


ried, muſt — oa ioe n 1| it was 
—— is but a g_ of. * inch where wideſt: Sit wes - 
employed in weaving inum, or incom „ 
cnplopes in nearing ——— b in 
order to the bones and athes.” 4. Two urns of bluiſh 

two veſſels of red clay. The urns: contained burit 
BR anne Of the twowelli the r larger is turned in che in- 
fide like the nut of a ferew3 it is about a foot in length and four 


inches in breadth; the bore is wider at one end than at the other. 


The ſmaller veſſel is a kind — — into which the friends 
of the deceaſed were accuſto — their teurs. Theſe were 
all found, as has been ſaid, owtham: Bar, where the Nom 
buried theit dend. The — of che mint- yard, which, - 
with a multangular tower, i is thought to have been built in the 
time of the emperor Severus, or, at lateſt, in that bf Conflartine 
he Great. The wall confiſts uf twenty courſes of fa 4e = 
ſtones four ches thick, een eee of 


bricks. ih net 050% 12 0hP4. 52 
But ene as the preſent kate of this — cy. el is 
2 good wall, thro* which are four gates and 


five 
"The rage ove over the One conſiſts of five arches, the 
on 


— — — height; and eiphty-one in 
diameter. There are neee churches in uſe; tho* in 
, King Henry V th's 


enteen chapels an abbeys. The aſſembly-Rouſe is a no- 
ble modern building, ee dy the earl of Burlington. It cn. 
ſiſts of a ſta —2 one hundred and twenty-three feet 


in length, an 2 in breadch and height | rior to 10 
room in the kingdom __ t the Banguetiag-houſe at Whire-halt ; 
a common ball-room, ſixty- ſx feet long, in height and breadthabout 
two thirds of that dimenſion; and ſmaller rooms for cards 
and tea. The front to the ftreet is anſwerable fad . in point 
of architecture. The corporation have lately built-a-minfion- 
Houſe for the Lord- mayor, (for ſo he is ſtiled here as well as t 
TZondon) in whom and 5 — court of twelve aldermen, a recorder,” 

two ſheriffs, twenty-four prime Common=zaandl. men, eight 
chamberlains, ſeventy-two other-common-council, 4 def, 
c. is veſted the government of che city, which is likewiſe 3 
county in itſelf, extending its juriſdiction over the wipentake of 
Ainfly, with — , of the rivers O, Hum ber, In berfe, 

Deravent, Aire, and Dun, within certain bounds.” The marker." 
days are Thur/days and 'Saturdoys;" on Which grout Tory of uw 


_ vilions are brought into the city. 


Full, or Kingſton upon the river Hull, ee by n 24. 


ao who judged the /firuation to GO b for tength or” 


0 4 


— find — forty-one pariſhes, beſides 
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trade. From chat prince n 8 Town, hw 
| no that-appellation is almoſt exchanged for Hull, whichit ß 
wmaſt commonly-khown...{ The town is placed on the weſt ſide of 7 
- - 1 that mver, where it itſelf into the great Humber. The „ 


SE —_ of this place ĩs certainly very extenſive, and though nearly 
by by Leverpoole,. — advantage over tplace, 
—— commerce with Lendan, winch is not near ſo conſiderable 
: n e e cloth-trade * Leeds, Mate- 
WL an Hallifax:; 3 'Derbyſtire an ettinghamfhire, 
hnxtter from-moſiparts of Zo#4/ive, cheeſes from: Cbeſbire, War- 
I wichen, and Staffordſbire, and corn from moſt of the places 
reckoned up for other commodities. In return for theſe are im- 
| pores. all kinds, of goods, not only from other parts of England, 
even from moſt" foreign countries, where the merchants of 
Hull have ;eredit, which they have acquited by their juſt 
and honourable dealings. The place is very populous, yet as it 
will not, by reaſon of its ſituation, admit of any additional build- 
; 1 2 the freets are very cloſe; and the houſes much crowded. 
F * Iv { uanprge a body incorporate, at firſt ſet on foot for 
| K relief of ſeamen, their wives or widows, when become objects 
of charity. hy a voluntary contribution: but ſince it became a 
= Sorporation, it js much augmented both in its revenues and au- 
.  thority for deciding diſputes relating to ſea- affairs. Here is like- 
= ©. an exchange for tranſacting buſineſs among the merchants. 
| zue bridge over the river Hull is of ſtone; it conſiſts of fourteen 
* arches and makes a noble appearance. In the town-hall is 
: mewn the figure gf. A Greenland fſhermam in his little boat of 
leather, the covering of which being drawn cloſe about the waiſt 
_ — pak. its in it, ſo-effeQually. keeps out the water, 
* that Se wall. TE the greateſt- u of the fe. The 3 
Was takemupby a werchantman of t e, but throu i 
5 ſtarve 1 1s — reckoned to be mn York- 
5 ne N town, — — lands contiguous; is pro- 
Petty, a coun of irſelf, rant by a mayor, ſheriff, twelve al- 
— hey have ewiſe a ſword of ftate, a cap of main-, 
tainance as marks of their power on land, and an oar of lignum 
; Kang to denote their juriſdiction of admiralty, which they en- 
— * n the eber. The err e a Kahlen 
| aturdays 
E. „eee ö 
bill che year 1626. It is ſituated. on the banks of the river Aire, 
over which it has 3 magnificent ſtone · bridge, formerly capacious 
enough for holding on it the cloth - mar ot; but — ag. 
much increaſed, the cloth is now ſold in the high-ftreet, — 
ning at the bridge · foot, and ſo continued almoſt to the market: 
{e.. The method in which this branch of trade is wet wr 
ves our e notice. n on 7. and Saturdays, 


. 15 N LR 


*% 


_ maꝛxed to ſee all the counters covered with pieces 


⁊2 gteat number of — e b 


che ſtreet. At ſix in ſummer an 
oo ives the ſignal to the clothiers in the {everal ins te bring 


ir cloth, which is done with ſo much expedition, and at 


— time with ſo little diſturbance, that ts are a- 

few minutes. The pieces are laid longways, and the owner, 
3 fands behind each within. the treſſel. When the bell ceaſes ring 
ing, the chapmen enter the market and ſuit their patterns 3 dhe 
price is aſced nd bid in a very. low voice,/and a very few-words 
determine che bargain; Thus in about an hour's. time twenty; 


chouſand pounds worth of cloth is often ſold. At half an hour | 


after — 4 the bell rings again, upon which buyers; ſellers, clath. 
and treſſels, all diſappear, and by nine the market is left clear 22 | 


the linen-drapers, hard-ware men, ſhoemakers, Ke. Be 


this, here is à great demand for white clothes, which are 9 | 


a magnificent quadrangular Mal, The Guild hall is likewiſe 


. building, adorned with a fine ſtatue of queen Aung done 
trade of Leas gave detaſion to the 


| by Mr. Carpenter. The great 
| the river Aire navi 
tion is opened by water wi 

places, beſides its woollen-manufactures, and other goods exported. 


Salley by which means a communica- 


to Holland, -Hamburgh, and other places; Leeds has; the advan- 
__ tagesof; furniſhing Tort with coals Here are three churches, 


one only of which: is parochial: viz; St. Peter's, ++Dhe; cieling-45. 
finely-painted- 3 Parmantirr; the ſuhject ãs the giving 
of the law to Moſes. The tom is governed: hy a mayor, twelye: 
23 and * aſſiſtants. held market, Caen 
ally farniſned with e 4s as has been, ſai 
Tueſday; and Sarurd -. 
. — a lar populous town, fituated font Eayens miles . 


to the * of Leeds... This town. is an inſtance of the” 


BY we find only thirty. hauſes here, yet in 41. hand! 


— 1 15 near vwelve miles diameter, and. not the largeſt in * 5 


| TEE it is in point of number of pariſhioners. of all England for 


why. a. perſon goes out of the town, the reſt of the 3 Wee 


e one continued village, where every houſe has its is with 

a piece of cloth, ſhalloon, or;kerfie upon it: the women card, | 

ſpin, and wind; the men weave, and work at dreſſing the cloth, 
gr. at the dye-vat.; ; in a word, here is ſo much chearful ne 

and the good effects of it are fo: vifible, that it affords a've 

| ſenſible pleaſure to all thoſe who have any benevolence ſor man- 
kind in general, or tender concern for their on N 

ticular. It has been computed that in the article of loons 


ſeven- in winter, the marketr 


cloth in a 


| 
; 
1 


ted York, and Hall, ta which 


Boney. no: leſs than one hundred thouſand, BO: are niade 1 PIN | 
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| manufactures, tillage 


- miles from Rotherham 


this one afin yearly. When — hands are employed in 
; — © — 
very imp it is a 
9 . —— . 
conſumptiem ef proviſions on this fpot well rewards the huſband-. 
men for their labours elſewhere, ſo great is the inſeparable depen- 
denee of land, manufactures, and trade. The market-day'is on 
day. — Here fill remains the ſtone· baſis on which-Rood the 
famous engine 3 8 
lowing manner :* grooves of a re 
er — —v— to ſlip 
And dewu very a e eco» beg, The cri- 
minal was laid with his neck on a block wa, EE | 
which was drawn up to the top of the I he had ſtolen 
2 Hvin creature, as à horſe, cow, &c. - bear ani tied to the 
L*. the rope was faſtened, and chen with blows made 
out 1 87 its place, which immediate freeing the 
with great force and Cwifeneſs cur off n 


was in uſe till king 7 | 
FECT "he Te ixhe « — 
it, L contrivance in- 
us, that he carried a model ef it to his own co — 
remained ſo long unuſed, chat it” acquired the name of the Maiden; 
== 2 we this day, though, — — eee che e carl 
mater nne e ee et: 


# "EEE. TY 1 
n Dan Ktan 


—— Pee Sica Mains Belotgs to Gale of Nor 5 


l. res- afile, twelve miles ſouth-eaſt n York; Kor- 

ton, Within fix —_ forge 1 Rake the feat (ow? pore 
Tate 5 even es n Rippon.,—_C oTWwar 

__ e Shi £9 the worth 6h of York, the "feat of the ehrt 


of Carlifle—Whorlion-Cafile.—Lanaberough, about ſix mites from 


Tork.——Horaby-Cafte,s fix miles Touth-eaft from Richmun.—-Srtam- 
borough, about e miles nortf of Sheffield. —Sandbeck, ſeven 
„belongs to the earl of Scarboro# rb ent 
aworth-Caftls is the 7 Eo of the earl ef Straffird.—Wenteworth- 
Houſe is the ſeat of the earl of "Walton. —Newborodgh, twelve 
miles north from York, is the feat of the lord viſcount Fauron- 
berg. —Holm on Spalding Moor, is about fourteen miles ſouth- 
from York. —Wikon- Cate, eee. miles north- caſt from 
Pork. . Os 2 8 | 8 3 f bs. Lee 
| Pg | FTE of Frag 
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F tes is a yew tree of a ve remarkable form. The ftem ts 


* nooth to the beit . 


where it ä 


nan fortification, now: 
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| Wn another in girgles-of- ſack end essen that 


re. The ſhoots. of each year are 
„CCF 
entrance. What adds much to the beauty of te: treꝶ I th 
ing green colour, which, no Jefs-farpriſes — beholders than ite 
uncommon ir enen eee eee 
like a fine artaicial tuft, af green velyet About ſtve miles eats 
ward from Ratheram are — —— 2 
er from St Rech er from ita ſituation among the rocka. 
"hers is vary little left mere ian ſome, pillars and arches, th 


ret · Abbey, ſo callad 


appear to be the effect of art, rather than tha ue 12 


= 


reſt have, n carried off for building. What remains being in- | 


ter with large trees grown up among the ruins, ſurrounded 
5 . pe ue and ſhaded\with wood, occafions a pleaſin me- 
choly very remarkable in the countenatres and of 
thoſe whole, curiofity leads them hither.—At-L Laughton, a village 
in this neighbourhood,. the tower and ſpire of the church ig 
maſterpiece of Gothick architecture. It ſtands on a high hill, and 
is ſo conſpicuous, that even at fifty or SUR diſtance | it 
= Menne by the naked wy it will be: viſible m 
nearer, is uncertain, it hei room, — condition. About 


wwe miles to tue ſouthwa des Her, —— 


the Britons called Coer-fanan; famous for the victory — car 


e eee Ambrofiut over Hengiſi, general of the 


was immediately ſtruelæ off in retaliation ſor his 


ae his Wande in the blood of the I/ tiobility;. 
treacherouſſy murdered by the Saxons! on du F lain. Ara 
little diſtance from hence, on che river Din, ſtands an did Na- 


_. waſhed away the norkhweaſt corner of it. n 
Pomret) famous for 'its- gaſtie, in which ſa much noble 
been ſhed. In the late eit wars it was a—— 
maintained by. a handfuk of brave! men fon the. king yr — 
_ 


r (vu 


| their ocher exploits, they ſorpriſed 8 


dle of his garriſon; ar Denrafer, and would 
away alive; but upon his tr biet aden for he — 
ay . * to teh d. Te way throu 


one of the r N 


ſtairs, Which have diſtinct entrances below, and ſeparate land- 


le man-. 
ap 7 4 ofa the church are two remarkable circular flights-of - 


called Temple-boreayh.” Ions IS | 
has: . 


- ings at top, yet both wind round the ſame: centre. From fa,4—lt 


© fradt to Poncaſter the Roman way is viſible in ſeuveral places, dh 


out of the common road. This way was à branch from the 


reat Via Militaris, called Hermen-ftrect, which paſſed from-Londox:- 
Nona Lincoln, where this branch ſtrikes» out from it to the 


weſtward, paſſing through Tadcafter to York, and from thence to 


Aldby, where it again joined Hermen-ſtree: —At Gighſwick, on the 
river Ribble, in the welt edge of 1 or Hire, is a remarkable 


ſpring 


* 


- 


K6’——— — 


od — twice or e an hour, The Us. 
22 e of the: — 


e water in the flux and reflux is about 
yard.—Near EE ge, on the river Ure 
or Ove four ge ſtone pyramid: but-very rough” and un- 
bf . moved-om. of it lite by | 
A —— erpected to find ſome treaſure under it. There are various 
F opinions concerning them; for, to ſay — of the vul no. 
_ ion of the common people, who call them the Devil's Arrows, 


"Jag Pate think they were. Brin deities erected by the antient Hi. 3 


. bitants of this iſland, according to à cuſtom they had — 4 
_ from the Phæmiciam; others think they may have been pla 

bere as a triumphal monument by the Romans.” Near this town 
. 1s Alaborengb, or Tbe old Towny once à city, but now redueed to a 


Vuuoullage. It was to che deſtruction of Aldborough, that Borough-briage. 


. dwes its origin. In the time of the Romans it was called Iſurium 
_ 'Brigantum, when it was certainly a place of great ſtrength; for the 
uins of che walls ſhew they were four yards de thick, built wy 
25 r pebble ſtones about five yards deep. is 
5 y believed chat the Daner deſtroyed this city and its inha- 
i ———— By the ſoil, where the city ſtood, it 
appears probable that it was burnt; to ſay nothing of the half- 
> 1 bones, aſhes; and che like, which are found on every ſide. 
| places haveafforded a greater variety of antiquities, than £4/4- ' 
; bee where has been dug up abundance of coins' moſtly braſs, - 
| of Conftantine the 3 45 with ſome few of Auguſtus _ 
din, and fo . as low as the Antonines. Beſides, ſeveral of 
bare been found, variouſly: — pricing the figures of Ben, 
© birds, and beaſts. In the wall of th l placed the figure of -| 
Pax on rough ſtone, formerly dug up — 15 
veſſels lee earth have eie beck . —— 
| wrought with various fig z knots, ds. Ke. 5 wo 
. —— — ace; Of Hetle fones about a quarter 
3 x an inch ch ate, ct! in the Moſaic-faſhion; with a border 6f ſtones 
about four times bigger than thoſe'whch compoſe. the body of 
the work. About fixe miles to the weſt of Rippon, is a modern” 
; . the famous park called Studley, belonging to Mr. 
Alllabie, where nature and art have mutually conſpirèd to ren- 
der this ſpot one of the moſt delightfu — 1504 can ſtiew. 
At Aale, above five miles to — north-eaſt if Otley; are the 
remains of a Raman town, known by the name of Burgo-dunum; at 
leaſt, here was ſuch a town in the time that Doomſday book was 
Compiled. A Roman camp juſt by it, fill very diſcernible, ſhews' \. 
; that have: was a ſtation. Several inſcriptions and the head of a 
ſtatue have been dug up here.——ltely, which Prolomy alls O. 
Lana (from whence the preſent name is probably derived): muſt 
haye been a place of great antiquity, if we may form any conjec- 
ture n the W of the antient remains "Wet oy been 
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found Here. There are ng in che church- engraved ved "= 
lars of — which ſhew OS A N 
t 


an inſerip 8 op in this place 


forms us 125 bs 
Virius Frrit Lager _—_— 4 Britain,” 105 legate to the emperors... 


the time of tha ver 


ſeems to; parry the antiquity” much hig 


toninus, his ppointed ſucceffor, rebuilt fomethin 


—— — as to Jared go chat public recor Here has been 
likewiſe found an altar dedicated to che Soda or river Yerbeia. 
(from hence ber perhaps takes its name) by Clolius Fronts, 


prefect of the ſecond cohort of the Lin ones, who in all probabili 


were quartered here. Wortlg, remarkable for a. vein of fog : 
earth, not only fit for daber ee but even a coarſe ſore of chi- 
na. ware, of which an experiment has been l The in- 
have to be its 

name, to expreſs their o] induſtry. "The notion ma - of uſe 
to keep up ſuch a diſpoſition among them. Ader, ſituated. . 
on the river Wherfe, aſſerted by ſome to have been the Dalraria 
of Antoninus, {6.callsd from the lime-ſtones found here. The 
platform of an old caſtle, and a trench ſurrounding the town, may 

ſtill be traced. © Variety of Roman coins have been dug up in this 
Pom and near it a conſular way has been diſcovered. . Others 

ve placed the Calcaria of Autoninut at e where ſe. . 


habitants call the place Hor, which th 


veral Romas coins, particularly thoſe of Conftartrus, Helena, and 
Conftantine, and ſeveral other antiquities, have been fou 


dleftone, a little to the "north-eaſt of Sherborn, famous for an excel- 


AS 
lent quarry which _ yields to the pickaz, whilſt under ground, 
but the ſtone being expoſed for ſome time to the air, ae 2 
ſufficient degree of hardneſs for building. King Henry the Vilth's 'f 
_ chapel. at Weftminfter was built with this ſtone. —Ha/{ewwood like- 


wiſe affords excseding fine * from whence the ſtone for 


building York miniſter was giv 3 the generoſity of the antient 
e country, for ten or twelve : 


family of Vauaſer. This p 
miles round this place; was hg by doctor Cuthbert Tonſtal, bi- 


ſhop of Durham, to be as rich a re as any to be met with in au 
to king Henry VIII. when 3 In 

his progreſs through Tortſpire. There were ion Bard in it no 

leſss than one hundred and ſixty-five manor-houfes belonging to the 


Europe, Which obſervation he 


nobility and gentry of the beſt faſhion, two hundred and ſeventy» 


five woods; thirty=two parks, and ſeven rivers, all tocked wich | 6; 


the / greateſt plenty of fiſh and fowl.——Towron in this nei 
bourhood, famous or rather infamous for having been 4 
— the blood of thirty-five thouſand Exgliß, Sa here fell i 


an obſtinate "fight between the houſes of Pork and Lancaſter, 8 5 
—— — F the year 1461, in which the former carried 9 
0 


leſs than one Aondred thouſand men were 


en 
of out wh the greater EOS ug © al the Lamaſtrian ſide, ; 4p | 
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Lair 1 17 not far from 
Be 975 7 of caßoned a farther ſearch, 


red A 1 etl of coins; Th this 
hic gr n gallons more. were found of copper coins, 
HPO . ighe chan „ Bon Am the" reſt 
Ahere Arey N - W lun, Who r but ſe- 
Fenteen 1 car 2 5 5a miles to the ſouth-eaſt of 
Halifax. the famous: Robin Heed lies, buried: His monument re- 
Mains fill; the Was as follows, IAG to Dr. Gala, 
en | 241 30, 200g) tao” 45; 05 . 
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rug wy Val. Exg/aad niner igt . wo 


2420 bo 14 ut 24 K Kat. Decembrin, e e, 0 

20 1513 & bat ile le u. eig 

n e Wall abous e be 40 We we or W 

| year 1597, were found. ſeveral moulds: of clay for 
| DE fe the Roman coin. They are all of thoſe. emper 

5 N monies are known to have. een moſt adulterated. In the 


bourhoad 923 Youle; a little village near the place where the 


| 15 1 2 50 e vs the e are, frequently found large trees in 
oa 


When ge grow. they have the ſame refinous ſmell. . Sometimes they 
| afford timber. large enough for building, in which they are very 
l ferviceable, being thou 555 more 414 than dak. Actlam, 


about twelye miles eaſt from 7or4, famous for: the ſolemnization 


_ © of the Emperor. Severus funeral. He died at Hark," from whence 
bis body was brought hither to be conſumed by re, and his aſhes 


were carried to Rem encloſed in a rich urn. he army cele- 
pPrated his obſequies with the ufual games, às races; &. Near 


the ſea· coaſt between Bridlington and Fordlinghaw,/after great rains, 
are ſeen thoſe water-ſpouts, cult Vipſies (ar. Giphes by the coun- 
try people]. which are thought to foretel a famine or ſome * 

| kick calamity. But they may be-accannted-form 
the following manner: the rain-water being recei and collected 
mn tte large caverns of the hills, is emitted Again at ſome ſmall vent 
below, which not letting the water off as faſt as it gathers above, 
it is forced up into ſpouts by the impending weight within. As 
to famines, or at leaff a ſcarcity, it may well be pe ν after an 
exceſſive wet ſpring. and ſummer, which here in Englapdis much 
more pernicious to the corn, than very dry — and from 
bence in all probability the prognoſtication abovementioned has 
| al dravn.—At the foot of the Would: near Bart are ent 


\ : 
> * ” 
3 ; 


The grain of them. is like that gf fr, and 


\ 


' 


. 


| | 73% phaznomenon 
| | like to have demoliſhed the Spaw 


about ſeventeen. 


0 


By the preſſure of ſuch an immenſe bv, pes computed..at no leſs 
at 


than five hundred and ſixty one thouſand three hundred and fax: 
tons, the earth and ſand beyond it towards the ſea, where the we 
were, roſe for about a hundred yards in length, near twenty feet 
above its level. The Spaw wells building rofe with che reſt, hut the 
water entirely failed. However, upon a diligent ſearch the Spaw 
Was again diſcovered, an upon trial ſeemed -rather-to-ſurpais in 
virtue what it had been before this accident happened;—Nortbal- 
lerton, famous for the great battle fought between the Engliſb and 
Scots, callech the Battle of the Standard, wherein the latter were 
; MO with the 8 nine or 2 thouſand . 8 
ſought in the reign of K. Saben, in the year 1138. At Humchf 
— 7900s, coaſt are ſeveral rocks, which — viſible at —4 
water; Upon theſe rocks in warm weather the ſeals, ſleep in great 
numbers, pos. at the'fun,; but have always..a centinel upon 
duty, Who at the approach af any danger awakes the reſt by 
1 plunging into the ſea, upon which, they all diſappear.—Catarick- 
Bridge, now a ſmall village, was:oncea city of confiderable nots, 
called Caturatanium and Cataraion by the Roman; authors, and 
Catatucta by Bear. Some have derived the name from a cataract 
or w in the river S walz. By che ruins found in the adja- 
cent ſtelds, it is manifeſt that the old city was of a large exten 
and ſtrongly fortified.” On the eaſt ſide near the river, ok | 
mount ſecured by four leſſer works; and upon the banks of the 
river the foundations of very ſtrong walls are fall diſcernible. In 
the reign · of king Charks-I. a large pot was; found containing 
2 full of copper coins, among which were 
ſome of filver- And in 1703 à vault Was diſcoveted about an hun 
dred paces bolos / the bridge, hic contained one large urn in the 
middle, withtwo leſſer on each fide of ee have been 
Found ſeveral inſcriptions, altars, rode raffen pig the, emperor 
Nero. Upon the river Une, near the weſt edge of the.county, e 
meet with Haiurbrig, ſo called from the Bains Which here falls in- 
to the Le. Here is a. Nemàn fortification containing about Ave. 
acres: on cho eaſt fide of which ara the ruins of hoples, where many” 
nnn vr” 


antique 


"ROS 


— Wade . Particular lee 
| —_— of the emperor Pertinax; as alſo a _ ai the” 
EE wien Hercu. 8 club and Bene din beide 
v3 JJ. agg doiduwonged ae, e 
1: Remarkable Ke? Robart. bay Moneguntery), ane Scatchmant, 
lived many years at Shiproxin Craven, and at the age of an hundred 
And twenty - fiæ went about to beg his bread. IS An ef Thorl- . 
— 5 in this neighbourhood, ſpun — of linen . when a hun- 
and fix Fears old, and lived to be one hundred and eight.— 
An the year 1664, t perſons, father and ſon, were ſummonetl 8 
from 7 a ſmall village in Craven, to be witneſſes in atrial 
at York aſſizes, the ſon being above an hundred years old, and 
che father turned of an hundred and thirty: nine. Sir Gervaſe 
Clifton; of Hlewouley (or Allingh) near Leeds, famous: for furpating 
even king Henry VIII. in number of wives; he had no lefs than ſe- 
Wen, Which he chus diſtin uiſhed; the ſirſt three were honourable, 
the three” next worſhi and the laſt well-beloved;—- 
Heury I. was born at Sen che river Ouſe, about fburteen miles 
oath ef DDr. Jobn Tillosſon, archbiſhop of Caterbu | 
born at 22 Savil, oincklen>d6= farce in 
"Oxferg, and provoſt of Eaton, was: born in the dame town. —ir | 
Martin Porbifber, famous for his diſcoveries and gallant behaviour 
At ſea. His bravery againſt'theSpaniſ armada was rewarded 
"with knigbrhood; after which he defended the haven at Bre in 
France, with ten ſhips againſt treble that number of Spar on 
of War, but received a wound in his ſide, which by the ſu 
neglect proved mortal. Jobn Fiſper, biſſiop of Rocheſter 
ed by king Henry VIII. for refuſing to acknowledge hi — 
head of the church, was born at Bewerley.—Sir John Lanwfons, mm 
Df mean parents at hers [ar ie 19 upon Hull, being bred-to. the ſea, 
| ame an admiral, an ſignalized himſelf in the Dutch wWars, 5 
Dok under Cromwel and king Charles II. He aſſiſted in geſtorin 
che king, and after that obliged the Agerines to make peace w 
the Engl upon better terms than it was uſual for them to agree 
0 wick Chr ns. He died by a wound received in the Burch 
Var in 1665. — aur Marvel, — for his wit and ſarcaſti- 
cal writings, was born at the ſame place. He aſſiſted Milton as 
Latin ſec to Oliver Cromauel. Dr. Brian Walton, the 
learned and ble author of the Biblia Polygotta,: was born 
in that Is Yo 5555 tire called IN amund She held the 
_ firſt earl of Mulgrave, created ſuch by Charles I. which 
"honour, with ſeveral others previous to it 6 an queen Elizabeth 


and king Famer, he received as à reward for kit] good ſervice 
I ainſt Abe 8 2 invaſion in the year 1588.—Henty Jenkins, 
o lived to the age of one hundred and ſeventy, was born in 
2 North Riding of Toribire. Two years before his 2 
| which happened 1670, ** * 
9 | 


* 


Pg | Eh 
_  Vorkfhire, e 
reapers. As there was no regiſters old enough to evidence the 
time of his birth, it was gathered from the following circum- 
ſtance: being aſked whether he remembered the battle of Fladden 
(which he called P/owgden) he anſwered. in the. affirmative, and 
ve as good an account, of it as could be expected, conſiderin 
e was then as he ſaid only twelve years of age. This battle wa 
fought in 1513. Beſides this, there were in his neighbourhood 
ſeveral perſons about one hundred years old, who all agreed, that 
from their earlieft remembrance Harry Jenkins was looked upon 
as an old man. In the laſt century of his life, he followed the 
employment of a fiſherman, and when. one hundred and fifty- 
ſeven years of age, he went to Fork aſlizes, where his evidence 
was allowed of in an affair of one hundred and forty years ſtand- 
ing. His fight and hearing continued to the laſt, —Sir . John 
Gower, of the antient family of that name of Sittenbam near 
York, where we find it at the conqueſt. Sir Jobn began with ſtu- 
dying the law, but ſoon ade adesd intd molt branches of polite 
literature. He joined with Geoffrey Chaucer in beautifying and 
enriching the Eng/liþ language, which before their time was 
fo very Barren, that few or no books were wrote in it, the learned 
being obliged: to expreſs themſelves in Lazin e | 
lord Fairfax, who. commanded. the parliament forces after the 
earl of Fer, againſt king Charles I. was born at” Denton near 
Lee. Dr. Shar, chile of York, and Sir Samuel Garth, 
author of the Di/þen/ary, were both born in this county, 


Various particulars] York/hirs ſends thirty members to parlia- 
ment, yiz. two knights for the ſhire, and two burgeſſes for each 
of the following botoughs : Tors, King /ton upon Hull, Knareſborough, 
$a Borough, N ppon, Richmond, Hey don, Boroughbridge, Malton, Thin, 
Aldborough, Beverley, Northallerton, and Pontefrad. — It lies in 
the dioceſe of Tot, (except Ricbmosdſbire, in the North-Riding, 
Wich belongs to the dioceſe of C>-/er) and in the northern . | 
ſtrict. There are in it 242 viearages, 563 pariſies, and about 

2,330 villages. It is divided into e e wapontakes, con- 
taining near 106, 150 houſes, and about 530,750. inhabitants, 
The area of this large county is computed to contain _ 3,779,009 
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97 16 iſland and county, known to the 8 by 
To the name of Mona; was called by the Britons the 
8 Land of Mon, as alſo Jui, Doavylb, that is, the 
jr Hand, to e the large foreſts which g grew in it. The 
— firſt attempt made here by the Romans to bring it under ſub- _ 
jection, was in the reign of the emperor Nero, when Suetonius = 
Paulinius the Roman general . invaded it; but being obliged. to 
return to the eaſtern parts, where the 7ceni had taken arms, he | 
left Julius Agricola to command in Angleſea, which by him was 
added to the Roman conqueſts. after a-furious battle with the 
Britons; ' whoſe uſual brite 15 was 8 animated by the 
preſence of their, wives and daughters, calling upon them to 
maintain their antient hberties againſt the 8 of their inya- 
ders. Some have aſſerted, that after the Romans e ; 

from Britain, this iſland was inhabited dy the Tri, and 

ledge for their opinion the ſeveral laces which have Irißß appel- 
Iations. What truth there is in this account is very uncertain, 
there being no hiſtory that mentions the coming of the Ii; 
but, on the other fide, the argument drawn from the denomina- 
tion of places, muſt be allowed to carry ſome probability along 
with it —-In the reign of the Saxon king Erhelred, it was plun- 
dered by his navy; and after the Norman conqueſt, we find 
the earls of Chefler and Shrewſbury, who commanded on the 
Engliſh frontiers againſt the Welfpp, laying this ifland waſte, 8 
They built the caſtle of Aber Lhiezawg to keep the 1 
bitants in awe, but were themfelves defeated by the No | 
gien general Magnus, who having flain the earl of Cheſter, Ah | 
dered the wretched inhabitants of what little the Normans had left 
them. After this the crowu of England made ſeveral attempts 
towards IS: it, whick was at ag GH in the reign of 


4 E , 


- 
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aus:. when it firſt received the denomination of Angleſea, or 


— Situation.] It is ſurrounded on the north, eaſt, and 


nar vonſbire by a river or arm of the ſea, called Menu. The 
weſt fide is about eighteen miles eaſt from Dublin in Frelaud. It 
is reckoned to be about twenty-three: miles in length, ſixteen in 
breadth, and in circumference about fixty-ſeven,—Beaumaris, 


= 


the chief town, is 184 miles near north-weſt from London. 


Ar, ſoil} commodities.) The air in this iſland is indifferently 


„being reckoned healthful, except when covered with the 

and exhalations from the 1-5 ſeas, which in the autumn 

are = to breed agues.— The ſoil, though ſomething rough to the 

oye, in ſtony, rocky, or mountainous, yet is found to be more 

_ fruitful than its aſpect promiſes : for here are corn, cattle, 

fleſh, fiſh; and fowl in ſuch abundance, that the Velch call it in 

their language the mother or nurſe of Wales. Here are alſo plen- 
ty of good mill-ſtones and grind-ſtones. 75 


Ni vers.] The principal rivers are the Bran, the Alow, and 
the Kewveny,—The Brant riſes near Llanredevel, on the eaſtern 
fide of the iſland, and runs moſtly ſouthward, till it falls into the 
| Meneu near the ſouth point of the iſland.— The Alo riſes not 
far from Lanvatir Ugwradog. It forms its courſe at firſt to the 


northward, but ſoon turns it to the weſt, running towards Llan- 


bab, where it makes a ſecond angle to the ſouthward, till it almoſt 
reaches Llanatriſſent, and then winds to the weſtward, falling at 
laſt into the {rip ſea.— The K?veny ſprings among the high halls 
to the north of Ciydana, from whence it runs ſouthward to Llan- 
griſtolis, where it receives the Gyn, and then makes for the 15 
ſea on the ſouth-weſt ſide of the iſland. | I 


— 
_ — 


 - Chief is.] Beaumaris and Newbirgh,) © OR „ 


| Beaumaris, the county- town, whers all the public affairs of 
the iſland are tranſacted, is ſituated on the eaſt fide of Argleſea. 
It was built by king Edward the third, to ſecure his conqueſts 
here, and for that purpoſe he began a caſtle, but it does not ap- 
pear to have been fniſhed by him or any body elſe. At preſent it 
is a handſome populous town, with a good harbour for ſhipping; 


and its lying in the direct road for Holyhead, contributes to its 
trade by the paſſengers who go through it in order to ſet fail ſor 


Ireland, the packet- boat for that kingdom being ſtationed at Holy. 
head, a little iſland at the weſt end of Anple/ea. The corpora- 
tion is governed by a mayor, recorder, two bailiffs (who are alſo 


juſtices of the peace) and twenty-one burgeſſes or common coun- 
. ; 2 cil- men. 
/ | 2 8 


weſt ſides 5 
by the Iriſb ſea; on the ſouth-eaſt fide it is ſeparated from Caer- 


PPP 


- dil-men. - The market on IV edgar, and Saturdays is very well 
_ furniſhed with proviſions. | 4 


Newbgrg is ſituated between Malntrach harbour, formed by the 
river Keveny and the bay formed by the river Brant, about four- 
teen miles to the ſouth- weil from Beaumaris. Though the Eagliſz 
call it Newburgh, yet the elch name is Rhofir, or Rhis vair. It 


* 


- ket is held on Tueſdays. 


\ 


' Chief ſeat.) Near Beaumaris a ſeat which was or is lord is. 


. ©. Curioſities.) Op ſite to LIbanvair ts Gaer in Carnarwvonſhire 
from whence it is fnofod the Romans paſſed over the Meneu © 2 


they invaded 4ng/z/ea, is the hill called Gzeydyn- (a contraction 


of Gavydborpn, ſignifying a conſpicuous hill) famous for its two 
e On N are ſtill viſible the ruins of an antient 
fortreſs, perhaps built here by the Romans for the advantage of 
the ſituation. On the other ſummit is a very deep pit in the 
rock, about twenty-ſeven feet in circumference, filled with fine 


fand;—Not far from hence is Tre'r Druw, or the Druids town, 
which in all probability was the chief refidence of the Briti/+ 


Druids belonging to the iſland of Augleſea. Between Tre'r Druau and 


Tre'r Beirdh 18 a uae fortification, generally believed to be the 
Roman camp, which that people firſt formed after their arrival 


in Angleſea. What makes this conjecture more probable, is, the 

round Britiſb fortification over- againſt it. A little to the weſt- 
ward from hence we meet with twelve ſtones ſet upright, ſome of 

which are twelve feet high, and near eight in breadth. Th 


are either a monument af the Druids, or the burying-place of thoſe 


Britons who died here fighting for their liberties againſt the Ro- 


mans.—Aberfraw, though now but an inconſiderable village, is 


remarkable for having been the royal ſeat of the kings of North 
Wales, who likewiſe are ſometimes ſtiled kings of 4berfraqv. 
A little to the eaſt of Aberfraw is Lhangudwaladr, famous 
for its monument of Kadwan, the ſovereign of North Wales, about 
the middle of the ſixth century.— About a mile from Holyhead 
(which the Welch called Kzer-Cybi, from a religious man who 
red here formerly) there is a monument of ſtones about four, five, 
and ſix feet in height. They are twenty-two in number, but 
there is no account of the occaſion of their being placed here; 
for as to the name Lbecheu, by which they are called, it only ex- 
preſſes the ſhape of them, for it ſignifies flat ſtones, —In Brodoauyr 

s a remarkable ſtone monument, (or Kormlech, as they are here 
Called) conſiſting of two or three ſtones ſet upright, with one very 
large one laid over them.— But the lergeſt Kromlech in Angliſea, 
that which is thought to be the burying- place of Bron wen, 


daughter of king Zhyr, whoſe reign, if we may credit the Bri- 


10 


is governed by a mayor, two bailiffs, and a recorder. The mar- 
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- may call it ſo, . 


wn lords. 


5 „i antiquities, was about the time of the prophet Elias, who 


ved near near nine hundred years before the coming of our Re- _ 
deemer.— In the 1 of Lhan Babo we meet with a pillar, if we 
ich was about ten feet in height when ſtand- 
ing, and one foot ſquare. The inhabitants called it Mae Lhanel; 
which may — be a corruption for Maen Lhineol, the pillar 
being monumental, and erected in memory of ſome prince of that 
name. —In the pariſh of Lhan Elian, in Taurtehn eee is a 
Houſe which is called Maen y Druw, or Draid's Stone, ſuppoſed 
to have been ſome druid's. monument. . 


Nenarlable perſons.) Kynan ap Ediwal Pal, a Hmative of this 
iſland, diſputed the ſovereignty of it with Hoxwel Dba, king of 
Wales, but loſt that and his life in a pitched battle about the 


| e of-Chrif 945.—Gruffith, ſon to Kynan, not diſcouraged with 


is father's Ill fortune, made a ſecond attempt, but with no bet- 
ter ſucceſs,  _. | | Co nes 


Various particulars.] Angleſea ſends two members to parliament, 
viz. one knight for the ſhire, and one burgeſs for Beaumaris. It 
Lies in the dioceſe of Banger, aand has ſeventy-four pariſhes. It 
1s divided into fix hundreds, .containing about 1,840 houſes, 
and 12,040 inhabitants. The area of it is computed to be about 
200,000 Acres. FER. | Poa 
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BRECKNOCKSHIRE., 
Name.] 45 IS "county 1 ſo called by the Englißb, from the 75 


Welch name of it, viz. Breckiniauc, which fome 
have derived from Brechimus, a Britiſb prince, famous for his four 
and twenty daughters, whoſe virtuous lives, as it is ſaid, gave 
them the title of ſaints after their death.—The R:mans did not 


neglect this country, as might have been expected, by reaſon of f 


its being ſo very mountainous. - Immediately after the Conqueſt 
we find Bernard de Newmarch inva ling it with an army conſiſt- 
ing of Engliſh or Normans, againſt whom Blethen ap Maenyrche 
made a brave defence for a conſiderable time, but was at laſt. 
overpowered and ſlain. Bernard 3 conqueror, allowed 
Gwygan, ſon to Blethen, ſome lordſhips for his ſupport, but at the 
ſame time kept ſo ſtrict an eye over him, that his condition was 
little better than that of a priſoner at large.—In the reign of 


. Zing Jobs we find William de Breos, lord of Brecknock, drove out 
t 


is country for his diſaffection to the crown of England, from 
which time Hrectnociſbire has been no longer governed by its 


P 3 Situation. 4 


214 
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Sirion. ] Breekneckſhire is bounded byRadworbire on the north 3- | 


by Cardiganſbire and Caermarthenſhire on the welt ; by Here- 
_ © fordſbire and Monmouthfbire on the eaſt; and by Glamorganſhire on 


the ſouth. —Iris thirty-five miles in length, thirty in breadth, and 
about one hundred and nine in circumference.—Brechnock is about 
one hundred and twenty- four miles almoſt weſt from London. 


3 Air, fail, commodities The air of this county, except on the 
hills, is remarkably mild, which is owing to the high mountains 
_ ſurrounding it.— The foil in general on the hills is very ſtony ; 


ut as abundance of ſprings iſſue from theſe rocks, the vallies 


which receive them are thereby rendered very fertile both in 


corn and graſs, —The chief commodities are cattle, corn, fiſh, 


— 


which abound with ſalmon and trout, 


- otters fur, beſides which they haye here ſome manufactures of 


Rivers.] The principal rivers in Brecknockſhire are the Uſte, the 


Tye, and the Zy ven. — The Uſe takes its name from the fide of 


the Black Mountain on the ſouth-weſt edge of the county, from 
whence it runs to the northward, till it reaches Tre-Caftle, after 


-  whichit winds to the eaſtward, paſſing by Brectnoct, and leaves this 


county a little below Crick-Howel.—The Wye is the boundary - | 


between Ragnorſvire and Brecknockſhire, which it leaves at Hay, 
and then enters Hereford/bvire.—The Trvon riſes among the hills 
in the north-weſt edge of this county, from whence it runs to the 


ſouthward towards Llangamarch, and then turns to the north-eaſt,, 


a *® 


all well ſtored with fiſh, but articularly the Uſee and the Wye, 


falling into the Ve at Bealt.— Theſe and the ſmaller rivulets are 


. 


bee ars.}Crickbexoet-Caftle, and Tretewer-Cuftl; on the wet 


Chief towns.]- Brecknock, Bealt, and Hay, 8 

Brectnocł (in the Britiſh language Aberbondby) is ſituated in the 
centre of the county, on the banks of the river Uſe. The Romang 
had here a ftation, as appears from the coins and other antiquities, 
as alſo from a quadrangular camp of the ſecond Auguſtan legion, 
which ftill bears the name of the Gaer, or Fortification.— The 
caſtle was built by Bernard Newmarch, already mentioned, to ſe- 
cure his conqueſts in theſe parts; it has been formerly a very 


ſtately fortreſs. The town at preſent is well built, in an oval 


form, well walled with towers for its defence, and has ſome ſhare 
in the cloathing trade. It is governed by two bailiffs, fifteen alder- 
men, two chamberlains, two conſtables , a town-clerk, &c. The 


= | 0 market: 


| ; " Brecknothfbire.” „ 
market-days are Wedne/days and Saturdays, when great plenty of 
proviſions are brought into the town, . 
** Bealt or Buelbt, which ſome think the ſame with the Bullewn 
ies op mentioned by Ptolomy, is very pleaſantly fituated in a 
woody country on the banks of the river ye, on the north fide 
of Brectnociſbire. The inhabitants are chiefly bufied in the ſtocx- 
ing manufacture. Here is a 1 bridge over the Wye, 
leading in to Radnorſhire, which about fifty years ſince was partly - 
confumed by fire. The market is 7 well ſupplied wich cattle 
on Eee and on Saturdays, with corn and all kinds of 
. on. IS >a; * . . " , + * 1 1 ” "4 4 — 
9 (in the Britiſb language called Treghell:) is ſituated on the 
ame river, in the north-eaſt corner of the county. The Romans 
took the pains to fortify this town with a caſtle and wall, but it 
felt the r of civil war in king Henry the IVtk's reign; for 
Owen Glyn Dowrdwy, or, as he is commonly ealled, Oaven Glen- 
Aour, when he took arms againft that king, laid all theſe parts 
waſte, and burnt Hay. At preſent it is an indifferent good town, 
and well ſupplied with provifions on Mondays. e 


Curigſitiets.] Two miles to the eaſt of Brecknock is the famous - 
meer or lake, between two and three miles over, crowded, if the 
expreſſion may be uſed, with exceeding good fiſh. The inhabi- 
tants of theſe parts aſſert, that the tity of fiſh is equal to 
one part iu three of the lake. It is known to the Enghþ by the 
name of Brecknock-Meer ; but the Welch call it Lhyn Savedban, or 
the Standing-lake, where, according to them, once ſtood a con- 
fiderable city, but was ſwallowed by a judgment for its iniguities, 
and this lake left in its place. Mr. Cambdenhas laid hold of this 
tradition to account for the city Lowentium, mentioned by Pro- 
- lomy, but now. entirely loſt, which tis ſuppoſed Nr 2. the 
little river Lheiveny. This rivulet runs through the lake 
out mixing with it; at leaſt, it preſerves in à great meaſure its 
dn colour.— Not far from Brecknock, is the Maen Moray ny, or 
Maiden-Stone. It is a pillar of rough ſtone about fix. feet in 
height, two in breadth, and half a foot in thickneſs. Upon it are 
the figures of a man and woman, which, as they are *confider- - 
_ ably higher than the reſt of ſurface of the pillar, muſt have 
coſt much pains in carving, however rude the workmanſhip of 
them is. The portraitures are rather too coarſe to paſs for Ne- 
man, and rather too good for Britiſh in thoſe early days, which - 
has left the antiquaries in the dark concerning the origin of che 
pillar.— In Lhan St. Fred's T at a place called Pentre 
' 1/opthreg, is a pillar of a cylindrical form, which, by what re- 
mains of the inſcription, (to be read downwards) ſeems to have 
been a monument to the memory N— Filius Fi&orini. - But who 


this Victorinu- was, or his fon, ſappoſed to have been buried here, 


As altogether uncertain.— On the top of a mountain in Lhar< 
| 2 4 Harm vulo 


— 
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 derable; yet it has trouts in it, which are never known to breed 


ws * 
# 
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A | Catrmarthenſbire. 


n is the ene ol equdtineatihree very large. 
tones ſet upright and toofed oyer by a . a = 


\ f : 2 | 


hut about eight feet in length, and four feet in height and breadth. 
It is called Ty Ibtud, or 1tud's hermitage, and Was, in all proba- 
bility, ſurrounded: by a large circle of ſtones, ſame of which ſti 
remain, and others have been carried. away in the memory. o 


man. Calaier Arthur, à high hill in this county, is remarkable 
for having on its top a large clear ſpring, four-ſquare and 8 


deep; it has no ſtreams from it, the overflowing not being conſi- 
in ſtill waters, tho', when put in, will thrive very conſiderably. 


< = * 


Nemarlable perſons.) The great Vortigern, when obliged to retire 
with his n, 5 J 19 1 | 

among the rocks and mountains in the north part of this county, 
which, barren as it was, they nobly preferred to ſlavery in a 
richer ſoil.Leolyne, the laſt prince of the Britiſb race, loſt his 


life and dominions in the battle at Bluit, valiantly fighting in 


defence of his country's liberty, againſt Roger Strong beau, 8 
of the Engliſh army in the reign of Edward I. who, in 
of this unfortunate. prince and his brother, was ſo mean; ſpirited 


ds to ſet up their heads on poles in the tower of London, adorned 
With mock-crowns of yy. 7 5 


| : Vari e This coun ee ta members to. Ar- 
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C LCAERMARTHENS 
55 Name.] H E antient inhabitants of this county were the Di. 


chanpel, on the ſouth. —Jts length from north-eaſt to ſouth-weſt 


viz. one knight for the ſhire, and one burgeſs for Breck- 


ock. It is in the dioceſe of Landaf}, and contains ſixty-one pa- 
riſhes. The divifion of it is into ſix hundreds, containing about 


32900 houſes, and 35,300 inhabitants. The area of the county 


computed at 620,000 acres. - - 


o 
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metæ, as we find by Prolomy, who alſo were extend - 


ed over Pembrokeſbire and Cardiganſhire.. It is true, Pliny has 


placed here the Silures, but erroneouſly, as appears from the 
word Dimetiæ, which both Gilda, and Ninnius employ to expreſs 
theſe three counties, to ſay nothing of the preſent Welch name of 
Dyved. The Engliſs appellation of this particular county is taken 


i 


from the Caer Virdii of the inhabitants. 29 6 


 Sithation. 
Pembrokeſhire on the weſt 3. and by the Eugliſb, or St. George's 


* 


— 


fore the victoriĩous Saxons, took up. his reſidence 


erifion 


„ 


* ] Carrnarthobr is ſurtounded by Cardiganfeirdon 
the north; by Brecknockſpire and Glamorganſhire on the eaſt; by 


i 


1 


e 3 
dureh ** from eaſt. the broadeſt 

s abou ding ; 6 in N e to ante. hundred — — | 
fon Tade. en PSIG: ne 


$45.45 


dire bil, 1 The ar en, ELSE EE 

Ke than 1 in e neighbouring counties. The 

wiſe, as it is not 10 — incumbered with mountains 
— as other parts of Wales generally are, is more FS 

producing great plenty of corn and graſsy and feeds very 
Cattle bark the. oil and butcher in its rich-meadows.- Be- 
_'- fides, here ig SY pit-coal, fowl, and h Oct W | 
which is remarkably good in this county. | 


Riwvers.] The principal rivers in Caermarthenſbire are the Towy, - 
the Conby, and a T ave.—The Towy riſes in Cardiganſbire, and 
enters this county at the north-eaſt point, running ſouth and ſouth» 
weſt through oh county, by L 23 Llandilpuaaor, and Caer- 

marti ben, —— eight —.— 12 — which it falls into the agli 
channel .—The C othy riſes in the north edge of C aermartbenſbire, 
and runs moſtly ſouthward till it joins the Tony, about five miles 
above 3 The Tave (or Tesuy] ſprings in Cardigan- 
Hire, but ſoon becomes the boundary between it W y's Caermar- 

thenſbire, whoſe north-weſt edge it waters till joined by the Wow 
m Keach, after which it parts „ Tale | 


GG bief towns. ] Caermart ben, Kidwelly, Llanghorn, FF aac 
Llangadzch, Llanelly, Llanimdoury, and Newcaſtle in Emlin. 
.C 8 called Maridunum by Ptolomy, and Muridunum by | 
Antonius, is e e . a fertile country on the banks 
of the river e ſmall veſſels to it from the 
channel. 950 * the one? the Normans takin Polity 
fion of this town, and the Maleb endeavourin g to. refcue their pro- 
perty from thoſe bold invaders,” Caermarthen was often in 
of being entirely ruined, till Gilbert, d Clare ſecured it | 
wall and ſtrong caſtle placed' on a hanging rock, both of h | 
any now quite gone to decay, When Wales was erected, into a 
Cakes by the crown. of England, the Chancery and Exches 
a, r South Wales were fixed here, This town was. formerly. 
looked upon as the capital of alu, for we find the antient Britons, 
made it the ſeat of their parliaments, or rather aſſemblies of their 
wiſe men; and at this 4 it is a kind of Landon to. South ales, ä 
whither the gentry chiefly reſort, invited by its pleaſant ſituation, 
good buildings, and the thriving induſtry, of its inhabitants. Here. 
15.4 convenient quay for lading and unlading goods, and a fair 
ſtone bridge over the river; but the inhabitants ſuffer from the 
ſands thrown up by the ſea in the mouth of the harbour; other- 
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„% ca Dt 
wiſe; as ſhips of a conſiderable burthen might enter, the trade ang 
commerce of Caermarrben would receive a confiderable increaſe. 9 
The town is well built, populous, * daily increafing. It is a 
corporation and county, and as ſuch governed by a mayor, two 
ſheriffs, Who are choſen out of the fixteen aldermen, a recorder, 
Kc. On ſolemn days they appear in their ſcarlet gowns, with | 
the ſword, _ maintenance, and two maces. The market, | 
_ - which abounds with all ſorts of proviſions, ' is held on Wedneſdays | 
4 Chief fam.] Emlyn Cafth, on the north-weſt edge of the county, 
"= al Grove, 2 e from . 5 
euilh, a ſeat of the biſhop of St. David's;—Edingsiford,—Newton. 
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ter.] In the pariſh of Lbhas ym dyfty, ſituated on the river 
Tes, in a, eaſt-north-eaft edge Gu county, ſeveral marks 
bf the Romans having ſettled there are often diſcovered. From 
tze church to Zhan Bran is a Roman cauſeway of gravel and 
Fmall pebbles.—On the ſame river is placed Dynevor-Cafth, once 
the royal ſeat of the princes of South Wals.—In the pariſh of 
Lban Newydb (or New-Church) ſtands a ſtone pillar about fix 
feet in height, and about four or five in breadth. The in- 
 , _ ſcription, which runs from the left to the right, and not down- 
wards as they commonly do in theſe parts, tells us, that it is the 
burying-place of Sewerinus, the ſon of Severus. But though the 
7 — 2 Ye Roman, the workmanſhip is not; ſo that Nba they 
3 might be a family which ſettled here when the Romays were cal- 
Ille ont of Britain. — In Lban Boydy pariſh, not far from New- 
© Church, is a barrow or monument, called by ſome Gabal y wvilaſt; 
Aud by ons Fo 8 _—_— four pillars near a 
—- » _- yard in height, fupporting a ſtone about three yards in diameter, 
. nor bn thickneſs. Bat notwithſtanding A4 name of Bwrdb 
cher, we cannot diſcover that it has any relation to the Britiſb 
Prince of that name.—Bronyſcawen, in the ſame pariſh, is re- 
'  , _markable for the diſcovery made here in the year 1692, by two 
| boys, of a great quantity of filver Roman coms of very antient 
date, the lateſt not deſcending lower than the fifteenth conſulſhip 
of the emperor Domitian, which anſwers to the ninety-firſt year 
of our Lord. They were about two hundred in number, and 
were contained in two leaden boxes even with the ſurface of the - 
ground. It was in the entrance of the Gaz, or great 1 5 


camp, that this treaſure was found. On the eaſt fide of thi 
camp are the ruins of Caſel. Karreg, built on a ſteep craggy 
i rock. Here, as many think, the Romans dug for copper; the 
N caverns under the rock being the mines which they wrought. 
'  —Near this place is a ſpring which has a conſtant flux and re- 
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0 5 ; . As alſo a ſtone monument lying on the ground, which 
: e 


mentions one Paulinus, much commended for his love of equity, 
and affection for his country.— On the weſtern edge of the coun 
is Kilmaen Lhwyd, where about one hundred ànd for — 
ſince was found an earthen veſſel,” in which were a A bee 
number of Roman coins, of that filver which in the reigu of 
| Commodus began to be debaſed.—On a mountain in this neigh- 
bourhood is a circular ſtone monument, reſembling that of N. 
rich in Oxfordſpire, called Mtynu Gyr (though the common peo- 
ple name it Berab Arthur, as it is uſual with them to — — 
every ſtrange piece of antiquity to that prince) which the Znglifs 
i hifferians aſſert to have been a work of the Danes; The circle; 
about threeſcore yards in circumference, conſiſts of rough ſtones of 
different ſizes, and placed at unequal diſtances. In the pariſh of 
Trelech, on the ſame fide of the county, is a remarkable barrow 
or monument, about eighteen feet in height and fixty paces in 
circumference. It is a heap of ſtones, on the top of which is a 
flat ſtone of an oval form, Doing three yards long and near two 
broad, which covers a kind of ſtone cheſt, conſiſting of ſix 
ſtones more. It is ſuppoſed to have been the burying-place of 
ſome Britiſb prince of great antiquity, but his bones have been 
removed long ſince; for though ſome bones were found in it, 
upon examination they proved to be ſuch as foxes and other 
vermin have in their holes. It is called Kygg y dyrn; or King's | 


Barrow. "3 he 


Remarkable perſons.] Merlyn, commonly called the Briiiſb In- - © 
chanter, though perhaps his extenſive learning for the age he 
lived in, — make him paſs for a conjurer. He was born at 

Caermaritben, and flouriſhed towards the latter end of the fifth - 

century. — Sir Richard Williams (who changed his name to 

Cromwell, on account of his mother's being ſiſter to Thomas'Crom- 
well, earl of Eſſex) was great grandfather to the protector Oliver 
Cromewell ; fir Richard was grandſon to William ap Morgan of 
Lhan Newydb, or New-Church, Pay 20h DIES 


Various particulars.) This county ſends two members to par- 
liament, viz, one knight for the ſhire, and one burgeſs for Car- 
marthen, It lies in the dioceſe of St. David's, and contains eighty- * 
ſeven pariſhes, Its diviſion is into 6 hundreds, in which are 
about 5,350 houſes, and near 17, oo0 inhabitants. The area f 
jt is computed to contain about 700, ooo acres. e N 
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| aſant e e vallies, whoſe beauties are much ' — ened 


Ih CHERNARHOnS mins. 
i Te abointy 48-collad ee ne in t las- 


Sir Gatrnar won but before Wales was divid- 


dd into counties, 2 by the Engl named Smowden-Foreft. — 


___  Tts firſt inhabitants were the Ordowices, who poſſeſſed this and _ 
. ſeveral counties of Flur, Denbigh, Montgomery, and Merioneth. | | 


1 eee lies i in the form 0 a wedge, > 660 
ing from the north-eaſt to a point in the Ii ſes on the ſonth- 
weſt. It is bounded on the north by che riß ſea; on the eaſt 


and ſouth-eaſt by Denbighſbire and Merionei hiſpire; and on the weſt 


And ſouth-weſt by Argleſea and the Iriſb ſea. Its length is about 


[Forty miles, its breadth twenty, and the circumference near one 


5 handeed. * are is about aue nee and ene miles 


ob foil, meine? The air is . 8 iercing, which may | 


= de attributed not only to the great number of lakes, with whic 
this county abounds, but alſo to the ſnow, which on many of the 
mountains lies for nine or ten months out of the twelve. Some 


indeed have aſſerted that it continues from one year to another, 
| but this can only be true, if ever, of ſome particular hollow part 
of a hill which the ſun never reaches, and where, perhaps, in a 


cold ſummer, ſnow has fallen from time to time, which in 
the vallies was only towers of rain. The ſoil is particularly 
ſony, and the ſurface riſes in vaſt mountains one hoc; another, 
from _ um coun 


s, between the ently found 


the dreary waſtes with which they are encomp aſſed. The 
principal commodities are _ cattle, ſheep, goats, 3 with 


Plenty of fiſh both from their 1 as well as from | 


the ſea-coaſts. 


River} The principal river'is the: Cee which parts Caer- 


has been oe nag them ed the Eu- 


— 


narwonſoire from Denbighſpire. This river riſes from a lake 


where: the three ee 4: of Caernarvogſbire, Denbighſpire, and' 


| Merionethſpire join. Its courſe is moſtly northward, till it falls 


into the /rih fea at Abercon uay . Beſides the Conauye, here are 


many other ſmaller rivers and — diſperſed in various parts of 


the county, ſome of which we mall have occaſion to mention 
hereafter, | | 


Chief towns. ] Banger, Carrnarven Aber nue, N and 
| Pulbe! ly. | 


\ 


B angor, 


.'* Bangor, formerly ſo conſiderable as to be ſtiled Basgor u, 


or Bangor the Great, is ſituated on the Frith, or arm of the Sea, 
between this county and the- iſland of Angleſra, where from the 
north it begins to grow narrower. The | cathedral, which by 

{ome is thought to be the moſt antient church in all Britain (have 


ing, according to them, been built in the year $16) makes at pre- 


ſent but an indifferent appearance. It was ruĩned by Oer Glen- 
dour, in thoſe ravages he committed to puniſh all the towns 
which acknowledged allegiance to the crown of England. In 
king Henry the VIIth's reign it was in ſome manner repaired by 
biſhop Dean. At preſent the city is indifferently well peopled, 
and is governed by the biſhop's fteward, who holds the courts. 


The principal buildings beſides the cathedral; are the biſhop's - 


palace and the free-ſchoolk. The market is held on 77edne/day. - 
©  Caernarvon, built by king Edward I. to ſecure a paſſage into 
the iſle of Angleſea, is fituated on the ſame frith with Bangor, at 
the e end aboout ſeven miles from it. Here was born 
king Edward II. the firft Exgliſb prince of Wales, which was con- 
trived deſignedly by his father to pleaſe the Veleb, who were 
willing to ſubmit to a prince born among them. Here was 
likewiſe eſtabliſhed the Chancery and Exchequer for Norrb 
Maler. The town, though fmall, is neat and well-built; to 
which may be added the particular courteſy and obliging beha- 
viour of the inhabitants to ſtrangers. It is a place of frengrh by 
nature, being encompaſſed on all ſides, except the eaſt, by two 
rivers and the ſea. - King Edward did not think this ſufficient, 
and therefore added a ftrong caſtle for its greater ſecurity.” The 
_ conſtable of this cattle is always mayor 4 the town by his pa- 
tent, beſides whom there is an alderman, two bailiffs, a+ town- 
clerk, &c. Its market is well ſupplied with corn and ꝓↄther 
Chief ſeats. Bodwyan.—— Madrin. . nnen 


SIT: 


| -Curioftits.} Klogwyn Karnedh yr Widbvoa, eſteemed” to be the 


higheſt rock in all the Britiſb dominions; which may well be true, 
as this rock is the ſummit of a cluſter of mountains heaped 
one upon another.— In Zhan y Kwn lake, near EBhan Berit, a 


kind of trouts have been taken, which are ſaid to be monocular, 


or one- eyed. Here is likewiſe a fiſh called a torgoch, nearly re- 
ſembling the char. Nevin, a market- town on the weſtern ſhore 


of this county, famous for the triumphal tournaments celebrated 


here by the Engliſb nobility in the reign” of king | Edward I. 
when the principality of Vales was brought under ſubjection to 
the crown of England. Near the mouth of the river Sciont flood 
formerly the Segentium of Antoni nus, the ruins: of whoſe walls 
were viſible in the beginning of the a „ 
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mant was diſcovered here, and thought by ſome to — been the 


— 


body of Coaſlantius, father to Canſlantine. But whoſoever it was, 
king Edward I. who was then building his town of Caernarwon, 
commanded it to be re- interred in the church. In the river Con- 

du are found black muſcles, which breed as large and clear 


1 as any part of Europe. The country- people call them Kregin- 


Div, or Delupe-Shells, imagining they were brought hither at 
4ſt by the Del uge.—Upon this eg about five miles from the 

Conovium, mentioned by Anioninus.. There is 

now a {mall village called Caer H#n, upon the ſame ſpot.— Aber- 


ſea, ſtood the o 


canway, which ſprung from the ruins of Canovium, is ſituated on 


che mouth of the river. Here is a remarkable epitaph worth our 
notice. The purport of it is as follows : * Here heth the body 
of Nicholas Hookes,. of Coney, Gent. who was the one and 
t fortieth child of his father William Hookes, Eſq; by Alice his 
wife, and the father of ſeven. and twenty children: he died 
« the twentieth day of March, 1637. —In the utmoſt northern 


point of this county, a large promontory runs into the fea, on 


Which ſtood the antient city 0. Diganuy, conſumed by light- 


ning many ages ſince. It is generally believed. that this was the 


Dim of the Romans, ſo called from the Nerwvii Di&en/es bein 


ſtationed here. In this neighbourhood were diſcovered ſeve 
braſs weapons, as axes, ſwords, &c. ſuppoſed to be ſuch as the 


Britons uſed before they employed iron. — On the top of Penmaen 

_ » Mawr, a mountain on the ſea-ſhore, about five miles to the ſouth- 
weſt of Aberconaway, is a hill, called Braich y Dhinas, ſo very high 
and ſteep as to render it in a manner impregnable by nature. 
. Yet immenſe labour has been beſtowed to make it equally ſtrong 


by art. For here are ſtill viſible the ruins of three walls, one 


within another, generally fix or ſeven feet in thickneſs, ſtrengthen- 
ed with near a hundred towers. When or by whom theſe great 
works were raiſed, is very uncertain.—About a mile from hence, 


on the plain mountain, are the remains of a Britiſo temple, con- 


,  » fiſting of an entrenchment near fourſcore yards in circumference, 


on the outſide of which are ſeveral rough ſtone pillars, ſome 


whereof are ſlill ſtanding about five or fix feet in height, and the 
whole ſurrounded with a ſtone wall. —Near this are ſeveral mo- 
- numents conſiſting of vaſt heaps, of ſtones, under which lie buried 


the Britons who nobly loſt their lives'in the defence of their coun- 
try againſt the Romans in a pitched battle, wherein the latter were 


worſſed and routed, . 


_ Remarkable perſons] Anarawd, the brave prince of North Waks, 
who fought and defeated Eadred, duke of Mercia, by which vic- 
tory he reſcued his country from the oppreſſion of the Saxon 


dom 


; 


— 
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| Join of whichi be ericduntered.che. Eve; may. times e -- | 
ous ſucceſs, till at laſthe;was:forged to make a compoſition” wick 
them, by which he ſecured part of his dominions to himſelf and 
his famil Dr. John Williams, archbiſhop-of York,'" who in the 
late civil wars firſt ſided with-the king, and afterwards with the 
parliament, by which conduct he — on couſin of both 
avon, Was: 24; 0 GG rite r a 
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ue, Jarticalars This county ſends 3 to 3 parlia- | 
ment, vi. one knight for the ſhire, and one burgeſs for C, Caer- 
narvon—lIt lies in the dioceſe of Bangor, and conſiſts of | 
eight pariſhes, Its diviſion is into ten hundreds, containing about © 
2, 769 houſes, and upwards of 16;000 mne [The area of | 
a. N n ares, ts 
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2 county e ally een as we has: 
8 mentioned, by the Dimætæ, and by the Roman wri - 
ters called C treticaz — name ſome have derived from Cara- 
tacus, ſovereign jo this country. But as we find by Tacitus, that 
this prince's/dominions were very extenſive, it does not ſeem 

bable that this narrow tract alone ſhould receive its name 
him, The Britiſb name is Sir Aberteivi, taken from the chief 


town Aberteivi (or Cardigan) ſo en copy its See at ay þ 
mouth of the river ae EK eee e 1 
Situation.] This county is 3 on the north by 8 
N on the eaſt by , Radnorſhire and Hrectnociiſbire; on the 
weſt by the Iriſb ſea; and on the ſouth by Carmarthenſhire 

— length from north-eaſt to ſouth-weſt is reckoned to be about 

forty-four miles, its breadth from eaſt to weſt, near twenty-two, 
and the circumference one hundred and three Cardigan, the 


county-town, is one n and An 4009 me yy 


_ rom London... 


5 foil, commodities. The a air of this county wa varies — 
ſoil; for the ſouthern and weſtern parts nal 
than Wales generally is, the ſoil is very fruitful; begs atr mild 
and pleaſant. But the northern and eaſtern parts as they are moun+ 
tainous, ſo they are both barren and bleak in compariſon to the reſt. 
Vet in the worſt parts of Cardiganſbire we find large herds of 
cattle bred, for which purpoſe there is ſuſficient paſture.— As 
to coals ox other fuel, it is very ſcarce; but to make amends, here 


are W lead mines b ore often appearing above * 
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Aid likewiſe ſome which produes ſilver- Fiſh both of the rirer 
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more properly on the river Rydal. It was once a place of w_ 
-  derable firength; having a caſtle and wall for its ſecurity, both 


2 g - | ER ' 5 4 2 


and ſen· kind is very plentiful, as alſo fowl both tame and wild. 
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T&uyth.—The Teiv: (or Ye) which Pialomy  corruptly- calls 
uerobiies, takes its riſe and name from the lake Tw, at the 
Foot of the mountains on the fer Inn Gre: | At 
firſt it wanders, and is in a manner loſt among the rocks and 


ſtones with which this part of the “try abounds, till it reaches 
Straerfleur, Where it begins to have à regular channel running to 


the fouth-weſt by Tregaron, and ſo near Bangor, after which it 
makes an angle to the weſtward, and falls into the Iriſb ſen be- 
10% Cardigan. This river is ſtill famous for its great plenty of 

excellent ſalmon, and was formerly noted, as Giraluus and ſome 
other authors aſſert, for breeding beavers, which were no where 
elſe found in Britain. The deſcription they give of this amphi- 


bious creature agrees with thoſe found in the Vet- Indies; and to 


corroborate their aſſertion,” they eite a law of prince Howe! Dha, 
where the price of a beaver's ſkin is aſcertained, Vet after all, 
the whole Rißery ry is by ſome reſolved into a larger breed of otters. 
Erbe Rydal fptings in the ſouth- weſt fide of i moun- 
tins; and forms à courſe ſouth and ſouth-weſt, till it falls into 


che Lis fea, jointly with the river Jfwy/h.—The Iguoyt h riſes 


the lead · mines in the north-eaſt edge of Cardiganſbire, and 


runs much upon the ſame points with : the b till it appre l et | 


Hher-Ifteoyth; where it falls into the J- fea, = 


; © Chief towns.] Cardigan, | dber-Ituyth, Tea; and Trega- 
ron. | 7 7 


ated on the mouth of the river T7evs, as its Britiſh name ex- 

ſes. It was fortified by William Clare, and from hence Rolyrt 
Fitx-Step hen firſt invaded Lalaua with a ſmall force, but ſuſſicient 
to ſecure an entrance into that kingdom, by which it has been re- 
duced to acknowledge the ſovereignty of the crown of England, 


The town: at preſent is large and well peopled. Its trade is 


-chiefly to Jrelund, whither and to other parts it exports lead, 


which has been of great advantage to all the neighbouring coun- 


The church 18 4 goodly edifice; as is alſo the public hall, 


where the county buſineſs is tranſacted. The corporation is go- 


verned by a mayor and aldermen. Over the river TJisvi, Which 
here makes a noble a Fe is a good ſtone bridge. 
from the river Iauyth, though ſituated 


Which are now gone nv. 2 The town, however, is in a thriv- 
Tring a conſiderable trade both in lead and fiſh, 


* eſpe- 


5 


Cardigan, in the Brit;Þ language Abertiovs, is pleaſantly ſtu- 


* * - » * b 
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1  » Gandigenſvire. EY 
eſpecially. cod and herring ; yet has no pariſh church. of its own, | 


but is beholden for one to the neighbouring town of Lhan-Badarn-, 


VaWr, Which has a fair church, formerly a. biſhop's cathedral. 
1 Sas is à corporation, and has a very good market every. 


Ar 
Chis 
Themas Poayell has a ſeat. —Gogarthen, near Cardigan. 


- Curiefaties.] In the pariſh. of Lhan Geedmer, a little to the eaſt= 
ward of Cardigan, are ſeveral monuments of various forms. 'That 


if feats.) Peteravell, not far from Landewery,—At Nanteos 


at Neuodb, in this neighbourhood, conſiſts of nineteen ſtones, but 


— in ſuch a confuſed order, as makes it difficult to count 
hem, which bas given occaſion to the name of AMeinon Kywrivel: 


Not far from hence is the famous Lb#ch y Gozures, or Monument of 


tßbe Gigantic Woman. It conſiſts of one vaſt ſtone, ſupported oy | 


four large ſtone pillars wich others of a | leſſer ſize; of wh 
ſome are ſet upright and others lye upon the ground. The whole 
is placed upon a ſmall emigence in à large field, —Not far from 


Kelhan, about five miles to the ſouthward of Trrgaron, is à remark- 


able pillar placed on the top of a mountain. On what account 
it was originally ſet up, is very uncertain; but its name is well 


adapted to the nature of it, viz. Hir vaen Gwydhog, or the con- 


ſpicuaus Calefſus. At preſent it ſerves for a mark be. 


- 


tween Cardiganſbire and Caermarthenſpire.— At Penbrin, a pariſh 
near the ſea-fide, not far from the church, a large rough ſtone 
lies on the ground with an inſcription cut very deep, importing 
that the heart of Vabeatius of North Wales lies buried there. 


* - 


Not long ſince in this pariſh was found a Britif gold coin, 


weighing near a guinea, and which is ſuppoſed to be antienten 


than the inyaſion of the Nomant. Iban Dewi Brevi, near the 
Feivi on the ſouth-eaſt edge of the county, is remarkable for the 
ſynod held here, in which the errors of Pelagius n 


were condemned about the * Fee the church (beſides 


ſeveral inſcriptions which are ſo full of abbreviations as nat to be 


1 


legible) is ſhown the Mattorn yr ych bannog, or Mathorn ych Degus, 


as a'great curioſity. It is the near horn of an ox, about a foot 

and 4 half in circumference at the root, and as heavy as if it 

were ſtone, It has been preſerved. here, as they ſay, ever ſince 

the time of St. David, who afliſted at the ſynad abovementioned. 

About a mile from hence, on the other ſide of the river, in a 

field called Caer 2 or Caſtle Field, are frequently diſcovered 
$ 


Roman coins, bricks, and wrought tones. Notwithſtanding che 


name ſtill continuing, there is nt the leaſt remains of a caltle, nor. 
any account of ſuch a 5 jp. e met with. However, the 
reat number of antiquities found here, put the matter beyond 
lifpute.—Berween Kenmarth and Lhandugwydh, the river Tall 
pours down a precipice, whiga co * the ſalmon to exert 
ag 1. | FR 9 | | * . 18 : * tnem- 


— 


; chemſeti2rin leaping o over the fall, which n they do witf En 
dexterity; in order to get up to the narrow ſtreams. On the north- i 
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eaſt fide of Cardiganſhire is the vaſt mountain of P. lyn- Lhymmon, 


on the ſides of which are three lakes, which form the F thiewe' rivers 
Severn, Wye, and Rhydal.——--Lhanvibanggel genew'r glyn, a pa» 
- *#ifh in the northern part of this county, remarkable for a moziu- 


ment known by the name of Gwel T. alien, or the grave of Ta- 


ligſin. It conſiſts of four ſtones about twelve inches above the 
furface. The two ſtones on the ſides are near a yard and a half | 
a 5 4 the other wo, at each end, are about bay dons long. 


Ae . 7s lehre poet Taliefn, nes 


| Benbeirab, famous for his poetical compoſitions in the Britiſs 


ware He lived about the middle of the fixth century. 


Faris pariicalari;] This county ende two Senke to par- 


lament; viz. one knight for the ſhite, and one burgeſs for Car- 


2 digan.—It lies in the dioceſe of St. David's, and contains ſeventy- 5 
even pariſhes.” Its diviſion is into five hundreds, in which are 


reckoned about 3160 houſes, and near 35, ooo inhabitants. | The 
area of the ne 15 ede e acres. 
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DENBIGHSHIRE. 8 75 


Noe 71 FN the e of the Rimans, this county was zabsbited 
© by the Ordovices, who likewiſe extended themſelves' 


. through Three, Caennar vanſpire, Mons gomeryſpi 4, and Merio- 


nethihire. It is s called at n in ot Britif Aue Sir 


| Dhinbech.” 


8 e 15 Een on the north _ tha 70 


ſea and patt of Flintſbire; on the eaſt by Cheſhire and Shropſbire; 5 


on the weſt by Meriorethfhire and Cuer nar vonſpire; and on the 


ſouth by Montgomeryſvire.—It meaſures from north-weſt to ſouth- 


eaſt: about forty miles, from north to ſouth about twenty- one, 
And in circumference near one hundred and eighteen. — Denbigh, 


the county-town, is diſtant one Hundred and threeſcore miles 
north-weſt from: London. - 8 


. 7 7 314 12 


2 Kir, , ee. The air of this hun is very oj hk: | 


ſome; but, the being continually agitated by the winds, whi 
blow over th - 9 


and almoſt in the extremes of good and bad. For the . 
mous vale of Clxeyd, (called by the en Dauffryn Cluyd) is ſuch 
55 fruitful, as e even delicious ſpot, that few places ur 


Eurote | 
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nowy tops of its mountains. The ſoil is various, 
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os 
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_ _ *Barope Can equal it. The extent of this vale from the north. / 
| ward to the ſouthward is near ſeventeen miles, and from eaſt tod 
weſt about five. The eaſt” fide of the county anſwers bur 
Indifferentiy to the art and induſtry of the Huſbandman: ank 
the weſt ficke is in a manner baren and abandoned“ The in- 
-habitants are generally long-lived; but thoſe who dwell in the 
> abovementioned vale, are remarkable for retaining a great Viva - 
City to a very advanced age. The chief commodities Which this 
county affords are corn, cattle, ſheep, goats, fiſh and fowt. © To 
which may be added plenty of lead-ore. 2 


Ri vers.] The principal rivers are the Cuyd, the Ekuy, the 
Dee, and the Coney. — The Chuyd riſes in the middle of the 
county, and after fetching a compaſs to the ſouth · eaſt, forms its 
courſe to the northward, paſſing by Ruthin, and not far from 
Denbigh; in its way to the 7rifþ ſea, before it reaches Which, ir 
enters Fliniſbire.— The Elwy has its ſource in che ſouth-weſt edge 
of the county, from whence it runs chiefly to the north and north» 
eaſt, till it leaves Denbighſhirt, immediately after which it falls | 
into the Clwyd ncar. the city of St. n Dee enters 
this county from Merioneihiſbire, à little to the weſtward of 
Llangollen, It croſſes the ſouthern corner of Denbighſhire, and 
then receiving the river Keirjog, it becomes the boundary bee 
tween this ny and Cbeſbire.— The Conwey is the boundary. 
- between Denbighſhire and Caernarvenſhire. ON 
Chief towns.) Denbigh; Wrexham, Ruthid and Hlardwſf, 
Denbigh, by the Welch called Kldvryn yn Rhos, or the cragg) 
hill in Rbos, to exprefs its ſituation on a hanging rock. It ſtands 
about two miles to the weſt ſouth-weſt of the river Cloyd, and 
has a delightful proſpe& into the rich vale which bears that . 
name. In the reign of king Edward I. it was beſtowed by him 
with a large track of land on David ap Gryffyth, brother to 
prince Lheabelin; but after the execution of the two brothers, the 
ing gave it to Henry Lacy, earl of Lincoln. In queen Elixabetb 
reign the inhabitants, with the aſſiſtance of the earl of Lelceer, 
whom that princeſs had created baron of Denbigb, began a ne. 
town, and by degrees abandoned the old one, It was -former- 
ly walled about, and was likewife ſecured” by a caſtle thought to 
be impregnable by reaſon of its advantageous fituation, The 
tanners and glovers drive à conſiderable trade here, and the 
town itſelf is large and populous.” It is governed by an alder- 
man, two bailiffs, twenty-five capital burgeſſes, &c. The market- 
day is Wedneſday, when the town is >fentifilty ſupplied with corn, 
WM: cattle; and other proviſions. OO OR d 1 
| _ » + © Wrexham, called by the Savant (who in all probability werethe _ 
— Founders of it) Vrittleſbam, is ſituated in that part of the coun» 
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are like great flone 


ö uppermoſt 


' when he fought O/forivs the Roman 
FAR} the * that * s camp, given us hy Maren 15 


is „and yet affords 5 5 8 phy d b ſuppoſed to 
be the largeſt town in all Nexth } ani l eng authors much 


| extolled on account of the fine tee P's EA s fo far from be- 
ing, as they expreſs it, one of the 1 In Saales Hors 


tit has a 
bad effect at the firſt glanee of the eye, and upon examination 


: Is found to be very i deſigned in 8 particular. But they 


nt have commended the pla much more reaſon, 


„ ſomething. really valuable, Lent is the chearful induſtry of 
its inhabitants, who 1 a conſiderable manufacture of Welch 


flannel, which is ſent in large quantities from hence to London. 


It has a een but a very ER one on 
N e fo 3292 


Harp: ſeats.] Eule not far Fon * WEI 1 was 1 


in the late civil. wars, and has not yet been rep 


Winftay —Llewenny, about three miles near north of 5 | 
Chik as le on the call edge of this county, 8 five om to 


the fou caſt of Llangollen —Meley. N 


” Curio Hes Lbanſanan, about ſeven miles to the 3 well 
of Denbigh, has a remarkable cave cut in the fide of a 
roek, w ich contains twenty-four ſeats of different FAS og 
*Tis known by the name of Arthur's round table. —Among 


the hills on the: ſouth-weſt tide of the county is the - pariſh of 


L han Gerrig y Drudion, or the Pariſh of Druid- Stones. Of theſe 
(if they were erected 44528 Druide] there are only two left, which 


them in. theſe parts, the Welch callin a Ki Mien Maen. One 
of them in this parifh is FRO? name of Karchar Kynrick 
Rath, or * E s. pr % conſiſts of ſeven ſtones, the 

of which is of a Sale ate weight, to ſecure che lid 
upon which it lies from being eaſily moved. It is n pro 
bable that they were not 4 deſigned for priſons, = 
Kynric Rawth, who is ſaid to have made that uſe of them, lived 
long ſince the time of the Britiſh Druids, Ling ſtones of which they 
ure compo 8 nerally about bon yaa in height, and h 
that dimenſion in breadth,—Not far from 3 in the pariſh 
of Lhan JV. ihangel, on the river Alzwen, \ is an orbicular 1 


rampire about three hundred paces in circumference, called Pen 


y. Gaerwawr. In the ſame pariſh is Kaer y Dhynod cloſe by. the 
river. It is a fortification of an oval figure, and, on the 15 
next the river, the ſtones are heaped up above thirty yards 


great reaſon to believe that this was FG. Fug pat s camp, 
or it agrees very 
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yr called the Pedch Maler G OY or e lleber the - 


eſts, and which is the general name for 


©. 


pendicular, but on the land ſide not Share, teen. There 4 | 


\ 


*  Flimſhire, i 
when of Oferta ex tion | the Britons, — 
Un the whats fide of Korn Jabs 1 called Car- or- 


nen, or the Mai den-Furt. It is an extenſive otbicular 8 
ment, mach more artificially raiſed chan Kaer y Dhyned. 


Fatal perſons] Gruffith 2p Maderk, whio in the bat & 


king Henry III. baſely ſided with the Engliſh Apaitift his own coun- 
＋ * which he was often forced to take "bang 1 his ſtron gs 
of 4d Bran, otherwiſe he might very mm have 

facrifice to ie vengeaute of che exaſpera 


union. ee Denbigh/bite fends two Wenden ad parlia- 
rs viz. one knight for by ſhire, and one burgeſs for the bo- 
rough of Denbigh. 1 lies partly in the dioceſe of St. 4/aph, ex- 
ce t the greate part of the vale of Clyw#d, which is in the dio- 
o e of Bangor, and contains Fernen pariſhes, Its diviſion is 

Itito wee WF in which are reckoned about 6,400 houſes, 
And 38,600 inhabitants. The ares of the county if Ret, 0 | 
1 ee Acres. | 
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-  PLINSSHIRS.. 


Name) AS HIS codinty does not Rem to have had any difline 

name among the b, and probabl by 0 was | 

included in the fame apps ation with whe we call Denbighſhire, . 
h 


and me Fir Dhenbeth. e natne of Fllmpire it received from 
_ Flini-Cafile, but from whence that was ſo called, is altogether un- 
certain. The Ordovites, 28 we have obſerved OT: were the 
antient inhabitants of theſe parts. ee 


* Situatitsr.] FlintÞire 8 Wanted l north 11h 0 
ſea, which forms the great æſtuary of the river Der; on the 
eaſt by Che/ſoire; on the ſouth-ealt' by Shrophhire ; and on the 
Huth rn and weſtern ſides by Denbighbire, whick county ſevers 
_ a ſmall part of Fliniſpire, of about thirty five miles in circumfe- 
rence, Holi the reſt on the ſouth-eaſt ſide. Its adh from north- 


. * Commbaities.] The air is . but healthflil, as — 
ars from the long lives of many of the inhabitants. — The 
al as it is not ſo mountainons as moſt parts of Wales, is indif- 


| ad Euitful, Fee N wheat, but great ory of Ig : 
Je 
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0 tfbire „„ 
and grafs in-the . The cattle, thangh/yery mall, yield | 


Kc. With this laſt they ae, ere Feen dr 


made an e iſcopa il ſee by Kentigern the Scot, Þilkgp, & 


à great quantity of milk in Proportion to their . and are ex 
gellent beef.— The mountains are well ſtored with lead, whi 


. yields immenſe; profit to the ſeyeral owners. — The chief commo- 


dities-are cattle; butter, cheeſe, pit-coal, lead, mill-mones, honey, 
n 


Coy» A. 


©. 4 >>: 
3 Wenk in theſe: party. ee ee LE e, 


Fier] The princpat rivers SING che Clud, Ir, FA Dee, * 
"which, as we have ſeen before, water-the weſtern and eaſtern ſid 


of this county, it has peculiar to itſelf the Wheeler, the Sevion, an 

.» the Alen,—The Wheeler riſes near king-Q#9's ditch 1 in the middle 

_ of the county, and croſſin ag 4 ip of Denbighſhire ( (which 2 
Its t 


Indent near Calerauls) it 


into the Chwa, a httle 1 to the eaſt of 
Mael y Gaer Hill Vari. The Sewion has its ſogre 90, the, 255 
of Careracis,: and. running weltward j joins the Cham! below. | 
 Jan-Ca E. The 4% riſes in Penbighſoire, and enters this coun 


| near Mold, from whence it forms a courſe moſtl eaſtward, till it 
— Halls into t. the Dee near the town of Alen, which tale 
= 5 river. —Theſe rivers, with the Triſb ſea on the north fide of . 


es Its name from 


W great plenty: of ok kinds | 
a, fiſh, 


8 Alapb, Fl, = Bd be 5 
Sts Aſapb, called by the Welch alſo Lhan, Elu 7, is FRE) —9 
* confluence of the Elauy and the C aud. E * was 
Ger, 

e be FAT. * and built a cat hedral and : 


* — 
4 
> 


Who. ſettled —— about 


_  monallery,. After this, be de di defirous. of returning into Scotland,” 


<0 appoinzed Aſaph to ſucceſſor, woes hom the town 
took its preſent name. It ftands 1 in the rich ure. pleaſant vale of 
1 xd, yet it is but a poor city, with a very indifferent cathedral, 
but ſome good | houſes, The market here, ſuch as it is, is held 
on Saturaabs, ee | 

Flint, the « county-town,, is. fituated- on the eſtuary of the river 
c, but, GorkichSanding: its advantageous fituation for trade, i /is 
but a mean place, without any ES The caſtle,” which now 
ſies 1 in ruins, Was n 1 RN 2 . 0 2 K 
eee b 


F e  Rr k, 1 fix mike to the 
bee -calt of F tint —Leeſwoood, 1 not far from \ Northop. | 
4 ba 


Curiobries, J. On the hill called. Meel y Gaer, about for miles 

the ſouth-eaſt, of St. 4/aph, is an, old fortification, which ſome 
2ve 1 for the ruins df a city. The fortreſs is exactly 
nab ae about four hundred and twenty paces in circunife- 


3 * * * 


nge; che earth is Taiſed after * fafhion of a parapet. Some 
Ta a OY JT | 


85 fe 8 _ Re 
eonjefture/ chat this is the Paris mentioned by Waroninui—— | 
e ſituated on the river Clyzud; from the reddiſh Fe 
_ cofour-of whoſe banks it takes its name, was formerly a ſtately 
building raiſed by Lheavelin ap Siſſilth, prince of Wales In the 
town were likewiſe an abbey and Roſpital; and, tho? now very 
5 inconſiderable, yet in the reign of king Edward II. afforded fats. 
ficient accommodations for that prince and all his court to keep 
their Chriſimas here three ſeveral years. Near this place was 
- fought the great battle in the year 794, wherein Ofa king of 
Mercia, and Meredith king of Dyſed both periſhed. St. Mini: 
Fred u-HA ell, or Holy-Mell, famous for the great cures wrought 
here, which ſeme attribute to the interceſſion of the ſaint, and 
others to the water being ſtrongly impregnated with the mine- 
F The ſpring is remarkably cold, and ruſhes forth With ſo great 
violence, that it turns 4 mill very near the ſource. The ſtory of 
St. Winefred is too well known to be repeated here, whether true 
or falſe. Hope - Caſtle, called in the Vilcbh language Laer Gwrle, 
remarkable for affording à retreat to king EAw⅛Ʒard I. when his 
army was ſurpriſed by the Mrleb. It is near eight miles to the 
— of Flint. — About tlie fame diſtance, but more to the 
ſouthward, is Mold, or Gwdbyrig as it ãs called by the natives. It 
is generally thought to be the ſpot on which the' Britons gained 
the great victory of Alleluia, (ſo called from that word being fre- 
quently repeated in the battle) * * their Pagan invaders the _ 
| Pies and Saxons. They were led to the fight by their biſhops 
|  Germanus and Lupus, from the ſirſt of whom the field of battle is 
ſlill called Maes Garmen.—At Lecſeauood, in this pariſh, the flate © 
of the coal, or the upper coat of at, is frequently beautified wich | 
Curious repreſentations of leaues of ſeveral ſpecies of plants, 
equally diſtinguiſhable from each other, as thoſe above ground. 
Not far from the Hope was diſcovered a Roman hot bath, or 
hypocauſt. It is hewn out of the ſolid rock, floored: with brick 
Tet in mortar, and roofed wich poliſhed tiles, having ſeveral 
holes bored through them. The roof was ſupported by pillars 
of brick, and hollow bricks laid over it for the conveyance of 
the heat. The length of it was about eighteen feet, the breadth 
about fourteen, and the height abogt two. Colechul, ſo called 
6 from the plenty of coals hereabouts, is remarkable for che de- 
feat given the Eugliſc by the Welch, in the reign of King Henry 
II. when the royal ſtandard was taken. On Mera mountain is 
the pillar or monument upon which antiquaries have employed 
much pains to very little purpoſe. The pillar is ſet in a pedeſ . 
tal about five feet in length, not quite by broad, and above a : 
foot in thickneſs. The pillar” itſelf is ſomething more haun 
eleven feet in height, and near - twenty-eight inches broad, 
and eleven thick. The various ſculptures and charaQters h 


„ 


we 
not 


. Classes. 
far from it is a place called Gerſeuben, containing ſeveral b 


not known as this diſtance of time. One of them is en 
_ Welch by the name bf Maen y Oban van, 0 or N yrs en = 
00s the Stone of Lamentation: | exons! 0 


. ———— ̃ nr ne N -s we ² eo oo 
- "wer N 


and wenty A miles near welt from: Gordon,” 


not yet been deeyphered, fa that we are entirely in che dark, ei- 


* 


or burying:- places, where have been thrown in the bodies of t 
that were flain in ſome battle, but the particulars of the 3 a 
in 


cher as to the time or occaſion of erecting this monument. 


Aerial & prone] 1e a e prines of Wales, buile 
the caſtle wh ns are ſtill viſible at Rhudhlan.— Oaven ap Al. 
Au bravely defended himſelf againſt the Eugliſß in kin ng. 2 Richard 
the Hd's reign, till he obtained very honourable conditions. 
Howel Gwynedh took part with Ozwen Glendwr- against ies <i> 
* for which he Joſt Nas head c Mel ne, N 


Gy , eee el F lintfbire ſends two antics to Airlie 
ment, viz, one knight for the ſhire, and one burgeſs for the bo- 
rough of Fim. . The greateſt part of this county lies in the dio- 
ceſe of S/. Aſapb, the reſt ſt belongs to that of Cleſter, and contains 
eenty-cight pariſhes. It is divided into 5 hundreds, in which 
are reckoned: about 5000 houſes, and 32,000 inhabitants. POR, 
area of the he N a e at Wr de acres. 
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CLAMORGANSHIRE. 


7 I 1 I's county is ; vatbouſly naned by the Wis, who 


call it G lath-Mergan, Morgan u, Gwlald Morgan, and 


Gelad 8 all which are underſtood to umply the domi- 


nion of | Morgan a Eririfs prince. Though ſome derive it from 
Mor the Sea. Its antient inhabitants were the Haaren, this being 


* utmoſt bounds of that erbt to the ſcuth· weſt. 


| Sitmatien.} Glameganſbire/i is bounded on the north by Breck 
1 8 on the eaſt by Manmous hibirs; on the weſt Caer- 
marthenſbire and on the fouth by the great zftuary of the river 
Severn. Its length from eaſt to weſt is about rw fe miles, 
its breadth from north to ſouth about twenty-ſeven, and in cir- 
cumference is reckoned-to be about one hundred and fixteen miles. 
—Landaff, the principal place in this county, is "oe Brag wing | 


oth; fell, 1 Tbe nir foil are various; on the 
kills in the north part of the county the air is very ſharp, occa- 
"es by the long continuance of the ſnow, - au 3 9 


.  ofiGl amorpanghire, the air is mild and 


che (vil. whale parts is very indifferent. Bot en this Kourkded ide 
the foil very fruit. 
ful, bearing _ of corn; and pra __ remarkable for 
its ſweetn to „they abound in rts, for even the 
mountainous part has its fruitful vallies, 1 afford very good 
e eee n e ert are LEY cure, _ a, 12 


45 Rivers. be A ths 
Ogmore, the Auen, the Cledaugh, and the pa ah. i Tag; 
riſes in Brecknockſhire, but ſoon enters this county, between which 
and Motion b/bire it is the yr af falling into the mouth of 
— — Taff tiſes li e in BrecknorkſPirty and rund 
h the eaſtern fide of Glamor 2 — Op and 

Cub in its way to the mouth of the Ogmore | 
its ſource in the northern edge of this county from whenee it runs 
to the ſouthward thro? the Wade of anſpire to Bridgend, 
below which it falls into the — — — 58225 Avon ſprings 
among the hills in the no e ringeup | 
Ogmore, but winds away more wot the ſouth-weſt, till it reaches 
the æſtuary at Lberavon, which takes its name from being ſituated, 
on the mouth of the river. The Cleaaugh forms mach the Tame 
courſe, paſli e by by Neath to the ſea, into which it falls about four 
miles weſt of the Auen. The Tavys fiſes at the foot of this 
Black Mountain in Breeknochſoires\ and enters this county at fra 
gundlts on the north-weſt edge, from whence it tuns moſtly ſouth. 
wand to the ſea at Sevanyſey, Theſe, with many rivalets Hindi 
| Into them and the ſea, render this county very ferrite, the 

part of which is very juſtly ſtiled The Garden of Watts, and > 
e it with gane wren of fiſh; as well as the ſes-eoaſts, © 


bie be Lande Cardiff Kar- philly lud, c. 
boidgh — Abera den, Neath, and Swwan/ey. 

 Liandaf, a city of no great conſideration, unleſs on account 6 
its cathedral; which is a goodly edifice, and notwithſtandin 
was built in the year 1107, is MN in very good condition. per 
ſeven hundred years before that dats the only eathedral they had 
in this city- 2 a building about twenty feet in length, and 
ten in breadth, Here is nd — but the inhabitants are Tup. 
plied with proviſions from 
Cara in the Britifh age called cu yal, trusted os 
the river Taff (or Ta) which enables it to carry on a briſk trade 
with Briſtol; and K places ; ſmall veſſels bringing up the lad - 
ing of the ſhips from the harbour below. The town is well 
built and indifferently large. The caſtle is the work of Nobert 
Fita- Hamon the Norman, and is a large ſtately edifice, 


deſigned 
oa of The ation the 
| $a nals * is | governed by 


conſtable of the caſtle, the earl of Pembrokt or his deputy, twelve 
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1a, Carigftier.] Caerpbilly- Cafe, little inferior either as to ſtrength 
; N - * 


Here the bukineſs of the county; as afſizes, ſeliens, Sc, is tranſ- 


=" 
J. 


the middle of which is a ſquare area, containing, as is ſuppoſed 


from the inſeription, the corps of one 7. Froiti.— Between four 


Aed. The marker is plentifully/furniſhed-with all kinds or 


N 
— 


and five miles ſouthward from the the mouth of the riyer Taff, 


_ are two ſmall pleaſant iſlands called Surry and Baty. In this 


| often heaxd'z bat eicher he has left off bulinels, i pcie ia. 


Ing been heard for many years. Ag Z, Lad user, a little 
to the north-eaſt of Neath, are two ſtone pyramids variouſly 
adorned with Britiſb carving. Near St. Donnat”s-Caftle have 
been frequently found Roman coins, &c. At Newter,-about four 
miles to the ſouth-weſt of Bridgend, is a remarkable well, fix 
yards.an. circumference, which at full ſea; is almoſt empty, but 


inſcription, 8 the vulgar notion, is ſo very fatal, that 
whoever reads it, will die inſtantly. - This may be very true, for 


at — ſo defaced by time, that it is no longer legible: 
0 


however, ſome have been bold enou hto read it hereto- 
fore, and lived to tell us it only implied, that one Bodwocus lies 


buried there. Between this place and Kynfvg caſtle a grave | 
UMP. 


ſtone lying by the way. ſide has this odd inſcription 


BusCaR. Ain. Toeivys, „The hive fingers of our fend de- 


ſtroyed us.“ By the vulgar it is called Bedb Morgan Merganwg, 
or, Prince Morgan's. Grave. But it is ſaid to be in reality the 


monumental ftone of Pompeius, Carguterius.—Abont five miles 
nes ml OED Rs . ; north 


4 
i > 


* 


* 


in a circular form, about fifty-four yards in circumference, in the 
centre of which is a kind of cell two yards in length and four feet 
wide; the ſtone which ſerved for the coyer lies near it. In the 


2 Acres. 


P | ogy 
north of Bridgend, in the pariſh of Lban Gadick; there is a monument 


at Panwen Byrdhin, known by the name of Ma dun Lyyad yeyeh, 


from its reſembling two cock-pits, one of which very lately had a 
rough ſtone pillar, a yard high in the centre of it 1 
tion, implying, chat it was raiſed in memory of Caritiuus, the ſon 


of Bericia On Mynydb Gelbi onnen, in the pariſh of Lhan Gibs 


lach is a monumental ſtone broke into four pieces It was five 


feet 3 the top formed into a round, about wich is-earved's . | : 


kind of croſs with fleuriſhes, and on the flat part of the pillar 


are carved @ man's face and hands. It was placed in the midſt 


of a heap of ftones.---In the ſame pariſh is the monument called - 
Karn Lhechard : It conſiſts of rough flat ſtones pitched on end 


weſtern part of this county, called Gomer, upon Kever Bryr 
mountain, is an 1 weigh near twent\ 
ton, laid upon ſeven others by way of ſupporters. They are a 
of the mill gone fort, and ſeveral tons have been Seen eaves. 
upper one for that uſe. Ir is commonly known by the name of 
Aribur Stone. 8 * bene | 14987 | | IEA s 3 4 

+ ern n iin 43 ; t | gr is 992 n / 
Remarkable perſons | Robert duke of Normandy, eldeſt ſon to 
William the Conqueror, who, beſides being ſtript of his duke- 
dom, had his eyes put out by his youngeſt brother king Henry I. 
and detaĩned a priſoner in 9 r many years. — Jeffen a 
Gabrgan, lord of Glamorganſhire, roſè in rebellion againſt Rhys ap 
Tewdwr his natural ſovereign; whom, with the afliftance of Robere 
Firz-Hamon and other Normaits, he defeated and flew. © But the 
Normam puniſtied him for his treaſon, by expelling him the 
country, and ſharing it among themſelvues ts 

1 it eee een | 


54 19 x # 5 
nn. al. 
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2 Various particulars.) Gl, 74 ire ſends two members to par- £ 


lament, viz. one knight for the ſhire, and one burgeſs for Car- 
iff. It lies in the dioceſe of Landay, and reckons 118 pariſhes. 
The diviſion of it is into ten hundreds,” in which are contained 


=. 


between 9 and 10,000 houſes, and near 58,000 inhabitants. 


The area of the coynty is computed to contain about 340 D 
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writer Giraldus calls it 2. be Land of the Sons r Conan. The Bri- 
ccc 8 | . 7. 
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-ever, cattle and ſheep 


W nam for 88 amd, from whencs he Eu! .. 
* is nya abe 


| jigs een þ Sm FE as ooo mrs wor oi 
r venſbire and Denbigh 


ire; on the eaſt by Montgemeryfoire.; on 
the weſt. by the Iriſb ſea 3 and on the ouch by the river Dyfi, 
which parts it from Garaiganſbire. The length of this county is 
reckoned to be about thirty-eight miles, its breadth about twenty- 
| eight, and the cireymference one hundred and eleven.—#ariech, 

_ ake chief town, 1 n 


| . 09 e 3 * 5 


% . Aa 


Ar, foil, 5 The n bleak, and not 
very healthful ; the firſt quality it has from the. high hills and 
mountains with which it is encumbered ; the other from the va- 
. pours arifing from the ſea, and which. might till be of 
worſe conſequence, if the {harp winds-to which Meryonytbfbire is 
fubject, did not almoſt — purify the air.— The foil is as 
bad as any in Mals, be 127 very rocky and mountainous. How- 


indifferent good paſture in the vallies. | 
Beſides theſe, — their commodities may be reckoned up 


Welch cotton, deer, goats, fowl, fiſh, erer e 8 
. ab hs coalt in great plenty. 


5 . The prmipa ine ns te e en ea the 


Hire, not far — town bros The; Avon — 54 
ſource near the foreſt or wood ealled Bereſe wood on the eaſt 1175 
from whence it runs moſtly ſouth-weſt, paſſing by Holgelb⸗ 
way to the {rip ſea.— The Drurydb afines from a lake on the 
northern edge of Meryonpthſpire, and forming its courſe to the 
ſouth-weſt, it falls into the Traeth Bycau, or leſſer arm of the Jig 
fea, about four miles north of Harhche=—The Dee has two ſpring- 
| heads (from whence it is ſu poſed to take its name) in the eaſtern 
part of this-county, which ting united; — lake 
called Lhyn Tigid, or Pimble Meer, without mixing its waters with 
thoſe of the lake. At leaſt, the fiſh ſeem not to min ngle ; for tho” 
the Det abounds with” falmon, none are ever taken in the lake 
out of the ſtream of the river, neither does the Dee wy off 
 Gawiniads, a fiſh-reſembling a Whiting, but in taſte like a tout, 
which are peculiar to the lake. The Dee leaves the lake at Bala, 
and mn enen courſe i into a L 


8 J Harkeb, Baku ehe, and Bala. 


Fo 
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Harke! b, 


1 5 - . _  » © Meryonythfhire.. | 237 
ſra-coaſt near the north-weſt point of the county. It Was origi- 
_ «Nally called. Tor Braunen, but being rebuilt about the year 877 
by Kelwyn ap Tagno, it was from him called. Caer K2/ The 
inhabitants entertain a nation that king dard I. dal d. bur 
this can only be true in regard of ſome additions he might pof- 
fibly make, eſpecially as to the fortifications, which were de- 
ſtroyed by the late civil wars. But the place being naturall 
ſtrong, here is a garriſon kept for the ſecurity of the coaſt. The 
caſtle, though in ruins, has flill a governor aſſigned it with a fa- 
lary of fifty ponnds a year. It is governed by a mayor, and has 


325473 2 


_ - Chief ſeat} Nanna, es gt when 
, . 266 F K. i 


Curioſities.] Kader Idris, an exceeding high mountain, by ſome 
thought to be. the higheſt in Wales, is 2 for 10 Albi ne 
Raue which are peculiar to the higheſt mountains. Not far 
from Delgelbe, at a well called Fynnen Yair, ſeveral Nomam coins 
have been dug up, particularly ſome ſilver pieces of the coin of 
the emperors Trajan and Hadrian.In the year 1692 was found, 
near Harlerb, a gold chain formed in wreaths with hooks; at 
each end. It ſeemed to have been deſigned for holding a quiver 

of arrows, or ſome ſuch uſe. It weighed about eight ounces,— 
We muſt not omit a very ſurpriſing phænomenon this part of the 
country has fatally experienced ſeveral times. A livid vapour, 
ariſing from the fea, has been obſerved- to ſpread itſelf on the 
land, and ſet fire to all combuſtibles in its way, as barns, ſtacks of 
hay, and corn. Neither did the miſchief ſtop here; for the air, 
graſs, and herbage, being all blaſted by this peſtilential exhalation, 
2 great mortality of cattle, ſhesp, horſes, &c. generally enſued. | 
By irying different experiments, a diſcovery ''was made which: 
proved of great uſe to the inhabitants ; for they found, thatwhen- 
ever the vapour was ſeen. to approach the ſhore, it might be pre- 
- vented from doing any conſiderable miſchief, if timely diſperſed; 
which was very feaſible by diſcharging of guns, or making any 
great noiſe capable of putting the air into motion. Not" far 
rom Harlech is the remarkable monument, called Koeren Arthur, . 
conſiſting of a l oval table of ſtone above three yards in 
length, and. two and a half in breadch, It lies ſhelving on three 
ſtone ſupporters, two of which are near eight fret high, but the 
third does not exceed a yard.—In the north-weſt. point of the 
county, a Roman way is ſtill very viſible near F2/#ineog, called in 
Engliſb, Helew's-Way, attributed to the mother of Conflantine the 
Great. It may be diſcerned at ſeveral other places, as at 5 
werwyn, where the Welch call it ford gam Helen Luedbog, or the 
winding Road of Helen the Great; and leute in ſome parts of 
7 | I Cardiganſhire 
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 Cardiganſpirt and 5 mne mountaln called Mice, 
meint, not far from-Rhyd yr Halen, are ſeveral monuments of 
ſtone, which the bab name Bedbeu Gwyr Ardudauy, or the 
Tombs of the Men , Ardud roy. They are about thirty in number, 
and each of them ſufficiently capacious to hold ſeveral bodies. 
All the account which can be met with concerning them, is, that 
A battle was ſought in this place between the inhabitants of 


in Ardudwy and the Dexb:ghſbire-men, and that the flain of the . 


former were here interred. —Kair Gai, or the caſtle rei 
| built by a Romas of that name, concerning whom the vul 
theſe parts 8 very romantic accounts. Lyn Tigid, or Paal 
Meer, the la through which the river. Dee runs, covers about 
one hundred and threeſcore acres, and is very remarkable for 
this particular, that the greateſt land- floods never increaſe it, 
but in ſtormy weather it always overflows. At the town which 
Rands on this lake, is a mound thrown up, called Tommen y Bala ; 
about half a mile farther is a ſecond, called Brylbiſt; and, beyont 
" that, a third at Pont MaæunaugI y 2 They are generally miſ- 
taken for ſepulchral monuments, but in reality were only raifed 
ſor watch-ſtations when this country was the feat of war, at the 
beginning of the Roman conqueſts.—In the'pariſh of Lban uw 
 Lhyan, ſituated near the fou ———— are the ruins of 
5 Caftleth Corndocben, placed very advant _ on a ſteep on 
_ Beſides the ruins of the wall, there are thoſe of three towers, of 
three different forms; the largeſt is oval, the next is round, and 
the third ſquare. | They ſeem to be a work of the — who 
have here mixed cockle- ſhells with the mortar.—In a turf- ground, 
not far from Maes y Pazy, a coffin was found in the year 1684, 
containing a ſkeleton” of an extraordinary ſize. | Not only the 
| wood of the coffin was entire, but even gilding u it Was 
very freſh.— About four years after, ſeveral weapons of caſt brafs 
were diſcovered in a rock called Katerg Dhiwin, in the pariſh of 
ZBieubleller. The Paſo were about twelve inches long, and the 
Hwords between two and three feet; the eng . to 
e e were rotted off. l 


5 - Remorkshle perſon 1 aun To 1 ho debate Harlech, was 
ü ſterity fill, enjoy. ed ut the year 877. —Jenten ap 
5 8 a brave Melebman. who defended Harlech againſt kink 


£award IV. but at laſt nee ow iy Of W Hier 
bert, carl of Pembroke.” b. ; 
| * 900 
Fane ee Mergorptire ſends. er one henlber to 
| perkiament, viz\a-knight for the ſhire. —It lies in the dioceſe of 
8 Bangor, and contains thirty- ſeven pariſhes, The diviſion of it 
is into e 5 e ahout 17,000 


inhabitants. 


art of Lyn; ſome of which his 
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| inhabitants. 'The' area of this Ty, is computed to contain re; 


60,000 acres. 5 Er 
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Name.) His ciner was iy inhabited by the 3-0 
vices; but the Britons comprehended this and the 


x ad Srerocunties: which make up North Wales under the generat 


name of Gwynedth and Poxwir, the inhabitants of which were looked 
upon to be the moſt hardy and warlike of al the Welch. - The 


1 


— 


other five counties, beſides Mont gomeryſbire, comprehended under 


North Wales, are Angleſea, Caernar von ſprre, Denbiphſpire, Flint- 


ſhire, and Meryonythfhire—As to the diviſion called Powis-Land; 


it is now intirely diſuſed, neither are its exact limits certainly 
known at this day.— This ben the ch county Mom gomeryſbire, the 
Welch call Sir Taten, rom hs qe) am _ e more 


— Þ Were i beendete on | the north by the 9 
| yarns counties of Meryonythſhire, Denbighſhire, and Shropſhire ; om 

the eaſt by part of Shropſhire and Radnorſbire; on the weſt by 
part of Meryonythſpire 3 and on the ſouth by Cardiganſpire. Its 

_ h is computed from eaſt to weſt to be about thirty-two 
_ its — 202) twenty-three, and its circumference ninety- 
eight.— Mon gomery, the county-town, is reckoned to be one 


Hundred and ene 2 Tg diſtant near? © north-weſt) 1 
Tondbn- 1 ö 


Air, oth, 3 The : air is generally v kalba | 
rn ſides is 


and pleaſant. The ſoil on the northern and wel 
moſtly mountainous, and conſequently not very fertile, except in 
the intermediate vallies, which al ſome corn and plenty of 
paſture ; but the ſouth, ſouth-eaſt, north-eaſt, are much 
more level and exceeding fruitful. being a pleaſant vale, through 
which the Severn glides in beautiful meanders.---The chief com- 


modities are corn, cattle, horſes, fiſh; and fowl.” As to the cattle 


and horſes, the breed of them is remarkably larger here than in 


for other * en a ther ny __ wor e 6057 wand 
r : 


— 


4 


e peinchoal-abjars th ii county are dhe beweg, 
a the T anat, and the Turgh.---The Severn, juſtly: eſteemed the ſe- 

cond river in England, riſes on the eaſt ſide of the vaſt mountain 
of Plyn Lbymmon, in the ſouth weſt point of Mont gomeryſbire, from 


ky 


whence, in a very winding courſe, it runs to the north-eaſt ſide, 


where it leaves this county and. enters W In its way 


"> 


- 


in the weſt fide 


. W. 7 


by it paſſes within two miles 


hea; E308 0 3s ied ng N F eee to Welch: Peal'; 5 
Hut when it reaches this laſt- mentioned place, ogh ate more 
than twenty miles diſtant from the ſource, no leſs than twelve 
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4 ah 
ſmaller rivers have joined it, by which means it becomes a navigable 


nver. The Tanat riſes towards the north - weſt ſide of the coun- 
ty, and running eaſtward, is part of the northern boundary be- 
;eween Montgomeryſbire and Denbighſhire. It falls into the Severn 
at the wa 2 of the county. The: Turgh hag its ſoureee 
Montgomeryſbins. Its courſe at firſt is eaſtward, 
till pit reaches Llanuairixternton at the foot of mount Golwey, 


- where it makes an angle to the north, and after receiving 


Wurway, runs on to join the Tana: not far from Land iſillio. Fong. 


Chief aun] Mon: gomery, Welch-Pool, Newtown, Llanydles Lhan- 
dylbix, and Machyn/heth. 13 8 \ 44 Full fo wat I 
* Montgomery was built in William the. Conqueror's time «- fark 
Balwyn, lientenant of the Marches, and from him was c at 
Airſt Trevalwyn, or Balwyn's town. But afterwards when Roger de 


| Montgomery, earl of Saliſbury, built the ſtrong caſtle with which 


it was fortified, he ve his own name to the town. The caſtle 
was demeliſhed in the late civil wars, and nothing but the ruins 


are now left. The town is pleaſantly fituated on an eaſy aſcent; 2 


in a wholſome air, and overlooks the fertile banks of the Severe, 
which particularly in theſe parts juſtifies the obſervation made of 


it, that its waters, Uke thoſe of the Nile, vaſtly enrich the lands 


whetever they overflow. The buildings are erally v 


| a * 
indifferent, though the gaol has been lately rebuilt, as alſo ſome 


private houſes, à few conſiderable families refiding in it. It 
is governed by two bailiffs, and has a plentiful market on 
Thurſdays. my „„ 


+ Chief hats. ]. Pexvis-Coftle, and Buttington-hall, are both feats 


2 | 


| belonging 10 the marquis of Pownr—Lhmore Lodge, and: Lyn. 


_ pnelbath, known ta the Romans by the name of Malgona. In the 


eign of the emperor Honorius, the bandok the Solenſes were ſtation- 
ed here, in order to prevent the incurfions of thoſe Zrirens who 


reſuſed to-ſubmit to the Raman general, and from time to time 


made very furious ſo llies from their mountains. Ken-Taer, near 


Penalht in this neighbourhood, ſtill ſnews ſome remains of its for- 
mer grandeur in the ruins of its walls, and the various antiqui- 
ties often found here. Among others, ſeveral coins have been 
Og up, ſome of which are as antient as Auguſtus and Tibetius 

ikewiſe a gold chain about four inches in length, a wadopde 


fapphire, and a large cauldron of braſs, -Caer-Sws caſtle, on the 
„ 1 3 o E e 2 N banks 
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banks of the river Severn,- about four miles weſt ' Newtown, 
555 originally built by the Romans, as the hewn ſtones,” Raman 
Tricks, Kc. plainly evince.— On Cordes _ hall "are four rough 
ſtones, which ſome authors have fancied to be a monument ſet up in 
remembrance of a victory. But they ſeem rather to be a mar 
of infamy, ſuch as in ſeveral parts of Wales were placed over the 
_ praves of ſelf- murderers, malefa&ors, &c. and known by the name 
of Kbarneu or Karnedheu.— Mei m, now an inconſi village, 
was formerly the noted Mediolanum of the Romans. It ſtands 
about three miles to the ſouthward of Lbanvylbin, and near the 
banks of the river Turgh. Many inconteſtible marks of its an- 
tiquity have frequently been diſcovered in the fields adjacent to 
the village, which plainly ſnew the miſtake of thoſe authors, 
Who, overlooking Meivad, have endeavoured to fix the antient 
Mediolanum at Lhanvylbin.—A little to the ſouth-weſt of Meiwod, 
we meet with Mathravl, at preſent but a farm-houſe, which ſtands 
upon the caſtle, once the ſtately reſidence of the princes of Po-. 
I.E I CO RTTD 
* Remarkable perfor] Roderick the Great, from whoſe third ſon 
the princes ' of Powis-Land were deſcended. —L hewelyn 7 Gruf- 
Htb, lord of Mecben and Mechnant, to whom the town of Lbas- 
©y/hyn owes its incorporation in the reign of king Edward II. 


Various particulars.) Montgomeryſvire ſends two members to par- 
lament, viz. one knight for the ſhire, and one burgeſs for the 
town of Montgomery. — It lies in the three ſeveral dioceſes of 
St. Aſapb, Bangor, and Hereford. —Under that of St. A/aph is 
contained Newtown, Welch-Pool,  Libanwylhin, and Machynlheth ; 


under that of Bangor, is Lhanidlos; and under that of Hereford, 


is Montgomery, It hath forty-ſeven pariſhes, and is divided into 

hundreds, containing about 5,600 houſes, and near 34,000 in- 
8 The area of the county is computed to contain about 
£60,000 acre. bed | 


* 
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PEMBROKESHIRE.:: 

Name.] WAFS ROKESHIRE, called Penbroſhire by the 

| F Welch, from its chief town, was part of the country 
of the Dimisæ, who were extended over this and the neighbour» 

ing ſhires of Carmarthen and Cardiganſhire. But among its mo- 
dern inhabitants muſt be reckoned thoſe Flemings, who, when the 
ſea had drowned a preat part of -the Low Countries, came over 
by@the permiſſion of king Henry I. and, though much againſt the 
inclination of the Welch, etaleS in that part of this county called 
Rhis, nnd by the Welch nicnamed Little England beyond Wales. Their 
ORAL _ e fs language 
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Hire; on the eaſt by Caermartbenſpire 3 and on the other fides it 


. 
gth of Pem- 
Erakefbire from Cardigan in the north to St. Gaus in the fouth, 


il waſhed by the bbiſterous. rife ſea, which, by its frequent and | 
large indentures,'makes the coaſt very uneven, beſides forming ſe- 
| veraliſtands; eſpecially on the ſouth-weſt ſide.— The len 


ts: reckoned: to be about twenty-fix miles; its breadth from Zlan- 


1 js gruerally experienced in parts ſo. much encompaſſed by the 
a, —Th 1 


Rivers. ] The principal rivers in this county, beſides the Teiwi, 
which parts it from Cardigan/hire, are the Clethy and the Dougleche. 
— The C riſes at the foot of Wrennywvaur hill, from WAENCE 
it xuns moſtly ſouthward, till united with the Dougleaye, it falls 
into Milford-Haver,—The- Dougledye has its ſource near the mid- 


dle of the county, and firſt ſhapes its courſe towards the 


fouth-weſt, joining the Cliedberwen, à little above Redbaxton, after 
which it turns more to the ſouth-eaſt, paſling by Haverford Mes 
in its way to the river Clethy as mentioned aboye, _ W 


- Chief unt. ] St. David's, Pembroke, Haverfor 4. . 2 ; Fiſbgar 4, 


| Narbarth, Kilgaran, Newport, Tenby, and Wiſton. 
St. David's, called by the Welth from that St. Devi, was 


firſt an epiſcopal ſee, afterwards_ it became the metropolitan of 
the Britih church in king Arthur's days, and continued ſuch 


till the reign of king Henry I. when Bernard, the forty-ſeventh 


archbiſhop of St. David's, became ſuffragan to the ſee of Can- 
ter bury. The cathedral of St, David's is a venerable old 3 


the weſt end of which being the body and choir of the churc 


is fill in good repair, but the eaſt end has ſuffered much from 
time and neglect, the roof being quite fallen in. The city has 
nothing elſe extraordinary in it, and at preſent is ſo inconſider- 
able as not to have any market. From hence, being the moſt 
weſtern point of the main land of Hales, may be. diſcerned the 
coaſt of Jreland in a clear day, though near forty miles diſtant. 
Before this point lie thoſe rocks called the Biſhop and his Clerks, 
infamous for the loſs of many ſhips. Dale, 
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- Pembroke, the county-town, in the Welch language Penbro, is 
fituated on the innermoſt of the bays which form Milferd-Hawen. 
k is reokoned next to Caermarihin for extent and riches, and 
before all the other towns of South Wales. Its ſituation favours 
an extenſive commerce, which the inhabitants carry on, employ- 
ing near two hundred ſhips and veſſels on their owti account. 
Beſides merchants, there are ſeveral conſiderable families refide 
here, and conſequently contribute to the flouriſhing condition of 

the town. The caftle was originally built by Arnulph of Mont= 
e but: conſiderable 3 r it and to the town were 
Genald of Windſor. The buildinge are generally 1 
and * two bridges over the two horns 1 bay. 2 
is governed by a mayor and aldermen, and has a very good. 
market for all forts of proviſions on Saturdays. 5 
Haverſord Wit, called Hwlfordb by the Welch, is ſituated on 
the river Dougledye, The town is well built, neat and populous, 
enjoying a good trade, beſides having the aſſizes held in it. It 
confiſts.of three pariſhes, and is governed by a mayor, a ſheriff, 
(being a county within itſelf ) aldermen, &e. The market, which 
is plentifully ſupplied, is held on/Tue/4ays and Saturdays.” 2 


5 Ebief feats. | Piton-C aftle.—Orielton.—Stackpole-Court' belongy 


to Jobs Campbell, Eſq;——Landſipping, near Pembroke. 


Curioſfities.] Milford-Hawen, the largeſt and ſafeſt port in all 
Ela It is to contain 4 — large 
bays, and thirteen good roads, in all which it is computed that 
a thouſand ſail oſ ſhips may ride at large with the greateſt ſafety. 
In a vault belonging to Pembroke. caſtle is a very particular 
echo, which ſtrangers are generally carried to hear. It is called 
the Wogan. Near St. David's, on a rock hanging over the ſea, - 
is the large ſtone called y Maen n which unplies Rock- 
ing Stone. But it cannot be rocked at preſent, . having been 
thrawn out of its poſition, upon which depended the equilibre:af 
it. This is likewiſe ſaid to have been done by the parliament- 
ſoldiers in the late civil wars, who, as we have ſeen hefore, 
are charged with ſuch another feat in Corneal, On this coaſt 
| is gathered that ſtrange food, called here Lhazwwan, or Black 
Butter. In the ſpring ſeaſon the tide throws up a kind of weed, 
which being gathered and cleanſed from the ſand and filth, is 
laid between two tiles to make it ſweat. After this it is cut 
very ſmall, then kneaded like dough, and fo made up into rolls, 
either to be eat raw or fried with oatmeal. It is much com- | 
mended for its efficacy againſt all complaints wherein the liver 
and ſpleen are concerned.-—In the lordflnp of Kzmazs are Fats! 
barrows, called Krigen Kemaes, out of which five urns were dug, 
containing burnt bones and aſhes,—=In the pariſh of Ne 
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little north from Neauport, is one of thoſe ſtone monuments cal- 
led Cremlech, conſiſting of a circle of rough ſtones pitched on 
end, about fifty yards in circumference. In the middle is a 

large, ftone fix yards in length, three in breadth, and at one 


end a yard in thickneſs, but not ſo much at the other. It is 


ſupported on ra have not prevented a large piece, 
about as much as ten yake of oxen can draw, from being broken 
off, and x hich lies near it. In the ſame pariſh we meet with an» 
other large flone, which in the el language is called Lhech y 
'* drybegb, or the Altar Stone. The form of it is an oval about thirty- 
fix feet in circumference, lying upon three ſtones; the ſoutbend 
is vpwards of a yard and a half in thickneſs, but the north end 
is not aboye a twelfth part of that dimenſion.— In the reign of 
king Henry II. the ſand on this coaſt was, by a long continuance 
of ſtormy wegther, waſhed away, and the earth laid bare. This 
exciting the curioſity of the neighbouring inhabitants, they 
fell to digging, and ſoon diſcovered very large trees, which were 
thro? time become as black and hard as ebony. Theſe trees 
had been felled, the marks of the ax being very viſible, and lay 
ſo thick, that the ſhore for a long way ! like a foreſt cut 
down, and from whence it was conjectured, that che ſea in former 
ages had broke in upon the land. But then it may very rea- 
Tonably be aſked, how) came the timber not to be carried off by 
the waves, ſince it lay upon the ground when this happened? 


: * Remarkable perſons. St. David, patron of Wales, lies buried 
in the cathedral of his name. He is ſuppoſed to have been uncle 
to king Arthur. He lived to the age 55 one hundred and forty- 
ix, axty-fve of which he ſat in this epiſcopal chair, and died in 
the year 642. Arnulph de Montgomer boilt the 'caftle at Pembroke, 
Gerald of Windjor, from whom and Neſt, ſiſter to prince Griffith, 
the Geraldine" race in Ireland is deſcended.Oaben Tudor, who 
married queen Catherine, widow to king Hen V. by whom he 
had Eanund of Hadhom, earl of Richmond, father to king Henry 
VII. He lies buried in St. David's cathedral.— King Henry 
VII. che firſt prince of the Tudor family, was born in Pembroke- 
Caftle. In his perſon the prophecy of Cadæwallader is ſaid to be 
fulfilled,” by which it was foretold, “ that the Britiſb blood ſhould = 
„ reign” again in Britain; for his grandfather Owen Tudor was 
deſcended of the old Britiſb blood-royal. 7 ; 
Vario particulars.) Pembrokeſhire has the particular privile 
of — three members to — ee kniphe for * 
-- ſhire, one burgeſs for Haverford-W2ft, and another for the town 
of Pembroke:---It lies in the dioceſe of St. David's, and contains 
forty-five partſhes. The diviſion of it is into ſeven hundreds, in 
which are reckoned about 4, 300 houſes, and near /25,900 inha- 
| bitants. . The area of the county is computed to contain about 
+440,000 are. RADNOR- 
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Name.] 8 O called from the ſhire town (concerning which "ſee 

5 


* 7 


| Rednor) by the Engliſh, but the Welch name it Sir 2. 
Vaet y Ved. This county; with thoſe of Brecknock, Carrmarthen, 
Glamorgan, and Pembroke," make up what is called Sourh Wales, 


---The antient inhabitants were the Sure. 


; Situation.] Radnorſhire is bounded on the north by Mont gomery- 8 | 
ire; on the eaſt by ned rok no on the weſt by Cardiganſbire; | 
and on the ſouth and ſouth-weſt by Brecinockfhire, —Its extent from 
north to ſouth is about twenty-two miles, and from eaſt to weſt, where 
broadeſt, near twenty-four. The circumference. is computed at 
ninety miles. Radnor, the county-town, is one hundred and 
nineteen miles diſtant weſt-north-welt from London. | 


Air, foil, commodities.) The air of this county is cold and piercing. 
The ſoil in general is but indifferent, yet in ſome places corn does 
very well, particularly in the eaſtern and ſouthern parts; but in the 
northern and weſtern parts, the land is chiefly ſtocked with cattle 
and ſheep.—The chief commodities are cheeſe and horſes. 5 


Rivers. ] Beſides the Temd, which parts this county from Srep- — 
ſhire, and the Wye, which, after croſſing the weſt end, divides it f 
from Monmouthſhire, it has peculiar to itſelf the 77hon, into which 
runs the Dulas, the Cloaudot and the Camaron. The Y7thon riſes 
among the hills in the northern edge of Radnor/oire, and forms 
its courſe to the ſouthward, falling into the river Me, a little 
below Nyſſart on the ſouth-weſt fide of the county. In its way 
thither, after it has paſſed Llanbadern, it winds about in ſo many 
ſerpentine turns, that in a mile and a half diſtance from that | 
town, it has run over. a tract of near fix miles. We omit four 1 
ſmaller rivers, which riſe about the middle of Radnorfoire, and 

from thence run eaſtward into the neighbouring counties of Sr. | 
ſhire. and Hereford/hire : To that whatever other deficiencies this "8 
county may labour under, at leaſt it is well watered, and ſupplied 
with plenty of fiſh, a ne Ons 


_ Chief towns.] New Radnor, Prefteign, and Knighton. 
- New Radnor, fo called by the Engliſb, and ſome think from 
 Rbhaiadr Gwy, or the cataract of the river Me, near the town of 
 Rhaiaar, but by the Welch it is named Mae/oyed, and alſo Pen- | 
craig, to expreſs its ſituation at the foot of a hill. The caſtle | 2 
was deſtroyed by Owen Glendour, when he took upon himſelf the 4 
| title of prince of Yale; upon the depoſition of king Richard II. | 4 
: It is the county-town, but the aſſizes are not held here. Ho 
ever, they have one extraordinary privilege, which is a court f 
pleas for all actions, without being limited to any particular ſum. It 
25 governed by a bailiff and twenty-five burgeſſes, Farkas no market. 


R 3 12 Prefteige 
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Prefteign, by the W:1cb called Lhan Andras, or st. Andrews || 


town, is pleafantly ſituated in a rich vale upon the banks of the 
river Lap, juſt at its entrance into Hereford/pire. It was an in- 
1 village tall the year 1482, when by che encourage - 


ment of Dr. Reich Martin, biſhop of S“. David's, it began to 


Houriſh, and is now become a large, well-built, ulous town, 
The affizes are held in it, and it is furniſhed Aich a plentiful 


market on Saturdays, when a conſiderable quantity of 55 and 
malt is uſually bought and ſold. 


Chief eat. . en . 


Off was thrown up by the great Ofa, king of the e, as 
a boundary betwen | is ſubjects and the antient Britons, drove by 
the Saxons into chis corner of the iſland. It paſſed under Kt 


in the north-eaſt ſide of this county, from the mouth of the river | 


Dee. in the north, to the mouth of the river Mye in the fouth; 
Near One / Gone miles in extent. Harold made a law concern- 
ing this boundary, by which it was ordained, that if a Welchman 
ſhould preſume to paſs Offa's-Dyie, he ſhould forfeit his right- 
- hand, — Rhaiadar Wilgerneſs, fo called from the town neareſt 
to it, is famous amon akt the lch for the deſtruction of Vorligern, 
whoſe memory is hell 
Invited the Saxon, into Britain. According to their tradition, he 
Wich his new-built town of Caer Vortigern, was deſtroyed by light- 
ming from heaven in puniſhment for his crimes, | 


. Remarkable perſons.) St. German, who boldly reproved Porti- | 


gern for his inceſtuous 2x with his own daughter. — Roger 


| 3 earl of March, whoſe caſtle of Geurbrenion in , : 


the Welch deſtroyed in hatred to the owner. 15 


Parious particulars.) Radnorſpire ſends two Wande to partia- 
ment, viz. one knight for the ſhire, and one burgeſs for the town 


of Rathor. It is in the dioceſe of Hereford, and contains fifty-- 


two pariſhes. Its divifion is into 6 hundreds, in which are 
reckoned about 3 150 houſes, near 19, oo0 inhabitants. The area 
of this wa dns computed at 310,000 deres. 


1 
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hy e. - Dyle, called in the Welch language , Clawd 


in deteſtation by that people for having 
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no Ne BBB OO:D-U-CATFON; -. 
LL countries ſeem to take a pride in deriving their origi- 
nal from the remoteſt periods; nor have the inhabitants 
of our iſland been leſs aſſiduous than others in this parti- 
cular. There have not been wanting hiſtorians, who, beginning the 
Britiſb annals at the Trojan war, haye given us a regular ſueceſ. 
fion of kings from that time, and adorned. the actions of our - 


naked anceſtors with all the 192 of hiſtory... kilo ab dy 
It is fomewhat ſurprizing that fach writers never came to reflect 
that the accounts of a barbarous country are at once impoſſihle 
and unworthy to be tranſmitted: impoſſible from the obſcure 
and wandering life the natives are obliged to lead. A civihzed _ 75 
country may be confidered as one ſingle object purſuing the ſame NE 
deſigns and we by one law; but a nation that retains its : 
primeval barbarity is generally divided in its intereſts, and uſu- | 
ally contains as many governments as there are particular ſocie> 
ties in every foreſt, It would be, therefore, impoſſible to collect 
' _ all the minute and ſeparate tranſactions of theſe petty ſtates, all 
whoſe efforts at beſt offer but a ſcene of improvidence ane 
a ” a 3 | | | „ Ys I 3 
And it would be equally unworthy an hiftorian's pen, ſince 1 
there is ſcarce any difference between the hiſtory of one barba- | 
rous nation and another. To live in huts: accidentally ſcattered 
Gver the country; to lead a precarious life by hunting ; to dreſs, 
whenever they wore any clothes, in the ſkins of beaſts; to paint 
their bodies of different colours; and to traffic with commercial 
nations ſettled upon their coaſts: ſuch is the account given us of 
the ancient Britons, and may ſerve as a deſcription. of the pre- 
ſent manners of moſt barbarous nations with whom we have any 


acquaintance at this day. It will therefore be ſufficient, in te 0 | 
preſent abſtract, to give but a flight ſurvey of the hiſtory of this 25 


. 


. J | & | 
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nation previous to the times of #;/liam the Conqueror; and, paſ- | 
fing over thoſe tranſactions with which we Say, war lightly con- 
neced either from motives of intereſt, or curiofity, reſerve the 
| page of this undertaking for more important events. 
[Before Chriſt 52.] Julius Cæſar, after conquering a great part 
of the weſtern world, either from motives of revenge, as he pre- 


tended, or, eee rather influenced by the vanity of a conqueror, 


made two reut expeditions into Britain. The natives at that 
time divided among each other, and but little ſxilled in the arts 
of wat, made a ſurprizing defence, if we conſider the inequality 
of the combatants. The Romans, on one hand inured to war, 
fluſhed with former conqueſts, covered with coats of mail, and 
led on by che meoſt conſummate general; and the Britont, on the 
other, brought to the charge by generals tumultuouſſy choſen, 
and with bodies having not even the covering of clothes to keep 
off the weapons of the enemy. Caſar, therefore, defeated them 
in ſeveral battles, ſo that at laſt Caſivelaunus, their general, was 
compelled to acknowledge the Reman power, and to deliver hoſ- 
tages to; ſecure the payment of a tribute impoſed upon the 
evuntry. It ſeems, however, that the Britons were not ſo per- 
fectly conquered as Julius Cæſar has repreſented, fince ſome years 
afterwards, Claudius Cz/ar was obliged to go in perſon te con- 
quer the country; and, from his ſucceſs in the expedition, 
received the name of Britannicus, [ After Chriſt 42.] It is probable 
that the Co ou e el 5 arts and — 
guage into the iſland, and formed it into a province, according 
bo their uſual cuſtom. However, we find I were not 
eafily brought to the yoke : Caractatus, and after him Boadicea, 
P 
51.] but ftill the Roman arms prevailed, and Agricola, ſome 


Kingdom [84]; fo that the natives no longer ventured to reſiſt, 
but conformed to the manners of the R omann. 
In this manner the kingdom was governed for about four 

Kundred years, during which period country began to wear 
a new appearance. Inſtead of foreſts and impaſſable moraſles, 
the inhabitantss - built regular towns, \ adorned with all the 


* 
4 


ſumptuous elegance of the conquerors, and made admirable 
ny the remains of which ſubſiſt to this day. In this period 
alſo the Chriſtian religion was introduced, and we hear of three 
Britiſb biſhops deputed to the council of Arles in France [414]. 
The Roman language was univerſally cultivated, and we learn 
from Bede that it flouriſhed in England when it began to decline 
in every ther country, I... ts. or os 
But while the wig was thus refining, it was, at the ſame 
time, growing more feeble, The numerous , leyies., conſtantly 


made in Britain to recruit the Roman armies, n e — | 
1 ES = hanſtec 
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hauſted in foreign wars, ſetved to thin it of its brayeſt inhabi- 
tants; and the northern natives of the iſland, which always - 
remained unſubdued, frequently took the advantage of this 
weakneſs to bring defolation by repeated inroads.” It was in 
vain that Adrian and Severus attempted to repreſs their incur- 
ſſons, by building a wall which ſeparated the ſouthern from the 
northern parts of the land: the barbarous Pi#s who had nothing 
to loſe, and ſubſiſted by rapine, deſtroyed this ineffeQual ram- 
part in many places, and ravaged the frontier provinces without 
mercy. The calamity of the ſouthetn inhabitants was thus daily 
increaſing in p as the Roman empire became more ſee- 
ble, till at length Rome, beginning to tremble for her capital, ſue 
was obliged to recall her forces entirely from Britain, and leave 
2 2 10007 relicks of her government there to defend them- 
+ Jelives | 408}. Foy 2 
2 5 in this deplorable fituation that the Britons, nowweaker 
by the Roman defection, and by long habits of effeminacy, were 
obliged to invite the Saxons to aſſiſt them againſt the P:i&s, whoſe 
cruelties were become inſupportable. The Saxons were a peo- 
ple derived from the Gorbic nations, who, under different leaders, 
and, at feveral times, deſtroyed the Reman empire; and now, 
under the command of their generals Hengif and Hor/a, willingly 
undertook to repreſs the Pids in Britain. Accordingly,.in con- 
junction with the Britif arms, they defeated the Pids in ſeveral 
encounters, and obliged them to retreat into the moſt northern 
parts of the kingdom, where they found ſecurity only in the 
inacceſſable ſituation of their retreats. However, as power has 
been almoſt ever the moſt inviting claim to poſſeſſion, the Saxons 
were not. content with the rewards the (Britons — yohwe to 
beſtow, but undertook, as they were the moſt powerful people 
upon the ifland, to reward themſelves. They, therefore, invited 
new fwarms from their native foil, who came over in numbers, 
turned their arms upon their former friends, the Britans, and, at 
laſt, drove them entirely out from thoſe poſſeſſions they were 
unable to defend. A part of the unhappy natives retired to the 
mountainous of Wales and Cornwall ; another part, wholly 
abandoning their country, ſailed over to the oppoſite ſhore, and 
occupied that part of France now called Brittany. It is imma- 
terial at preſent to weigh the excuſes which the Saxons made for 
having thus treated the original poſſeſſors of the country; but it 
is very certain that they ſwept them off almoſt to a man: and we 
have a preſumptive proof of this in the language of each, ſince 
we ſcarce find at preſent one Britiſb word in any of the Exglis 
dialects which the Saxons have left to their poſterity. L 
5 5 Ihe poſſeſſions of the Britint, or rather of the Romars who 
were ſettled in Britain, thus falling into the power of the Saxons, 
theſe hardy invaders began ſoon to conform PET — 
| | 5 : often 


i 
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ſoften into the luxuries of thoſe they had invaded. As they had 
come over under different generals, they formed ſeven. diftinc 

governments which ſubſiſted ſeparately for above three hundred 
wears [467], and are known at this day by the name of the 

Saxon * . e F 

The firſt of theſe ſeven kingdoms erected by the Saxen was 

Kent, of which Hengiſt was the firſt monarch, and it continued 

three hundred and fixty-fix years. The ſecond kingdom they 
FLerected was that of the South Saxons, containing Suſſex and Surrey, 
and firſt eftabliſhed by Ela 491 J. It continued about an hun- 

; dred and nine vears. The third kingdom was that of the Vest 

1 ' Saxons, where Cerdic was the firſt king [519]. It contained Bera- 

1 Hire, Hampſhire, Wiltſhire, Somerſerſpire, Donſerſbire, Devonſpire, 
= and ſo much of Cornwall as was not poſſeſſed by the Britons. It 

at laſt ſwallowed up the reſt, and continued for about five hun- 
dred and forty years. The fourth kingdom was that of the Ea, 

Saxon, of whom Eribinwin was the firſt king [527], containing 

1 Aiddleſex, Eſſex, and part of Hergfordſbire, and continued about 

Ja two hundred and twenty years. The fifth kingdom was Nortbum- 

Serland, of which Ida was the firſt monarch [547], and which 
continued about two hundred and forty-five years. The fixth 
was the Eaſf Angles, containing Norfolk, Suffolk, Cambridgeſhire, 
and the iſle of Eh, and of which Ua was the firſt king [575}.* - 
It continued two hundred and eighteen years. The ſeventh was — 
- - the kingdom of the Mercians, of which Cridda was the firſt king 
-_ {582}, and which ſubſiſted for two hundred and ninety-two 


„ę In this manner the Saxons held the kin often at variance 
Eo With each other, but ſtill umting againſt the original inhabitants, 


whom they conſidered as a common enemy. A EY thus 
divided amongſt a number of rival powers, it may be eaſily ſup- 
ed ſuffered the moſt terrible calamities that treachery or am- 
birion could EI ; for the diſſentions of petty princes are ever 
more diſtreſsful to a people than the wars of extenſive empires: 
however, after a variety of obſcure revolutions and ſtratagems 
i _ $00 minute or too attrocious for remark, the Heptarchy became 
at laſt united under one monarch. Egbert, deſcended from the 
 Weſt-Saxon kings, bringing the reſt of the ſtates beneath his do- 
minion [828]; ſo that now the people enjoyed a degree of power 
- Which they had never before experienced; and the Ge ns ; - 
55 united took the name of Zxgland from the Anglo Saxcns, whoſe . 
arms prevailed over thoſe of the reſt of their countrymen, - 
What the manners of the*Britons were before the intruſion of 
the Saxons, we have but a ſlender knowledge of, nor is it mate- 
rial to enquire: but this we may be convinced of, that the man- 
ners of the Saæont, after their eſtabliſhment in Britain, ſeem in ſome 
meaſure to have degenerated from thoſe of their anceſtors. They 
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cCantoned out the lands of the country, indeed, into-ſhires, which 
were before divided into colonies; they inſtituted the trials of exi- 
minals by a jury of twelve men of equal condition with the pri- 


ſoner, and they preſerved their titles of honour, language, arms, 


and habits, with inviolable care; but, on the other hand, they 


appear to have borrowed many cuſtoms from the Britiſh! Romans - 


which corrupted their morals, and repreſſed their natural con 
rage: for thoſe commonwealths which were ſo. much prized by 
the ancient Suevi, we find corrupted: among their deſcendants in 
England into petty and arbitrary principalities. The Saxons were 
now no longer rem arkable for their charity or temperance 3 for 
their former equality of government: they became cruel oppreſſors 
of thoſe whom they conquered, and the people by degrees be-. 
gan to be divided into tyrants and ſlaves. . ol ts 
Nor did Chriſtianity, which they embraced about this time 


[625], much improve their virtues; it ſerved only to diffuſe a 


% 


erce zeal, which was productive of ſuperſtition and cruelty. We 


read of no leſs than thirty Engliſo Saxon kings and queens, who 
_ reſigned their crowns. and retired to cloyſters ; but, what is fall 
more terrible, we are told of twelve hundred Briti/h-monks be- 


ing Loughtered at once by theſe; new- converted Chriſtians, for 
refuſing to acknowledge the miſſion of St. Auſtin, Who had been 


inſtrumental in converting the Saxons. 


The Saxons ſcarce began to enjoy che benefits of united em- 


pire when the kingdom was alarmed by the invaſion of ne. and 


unexpected enemies. Theſe northern countries that now go by 


the name of Scandinavia, had for many years before ſent out 


fleets and armies either to ravage the frontiers of thoſe kin 

which were not ſufficiently guarded, or to ſettle in ſuch as they 
were able entirely to oppreſs. Thoſe ſwarms of men, tho? drawn 
from different kingdoms, went in general by the name of Danes, 
and were juſtly dreaded by the weſtern nations of Europe, as they 
filled all places wherever they came with {laughter and devaſta- 
tion. This barbarous people firſt began their inroads when g- 
bert became king of the Weſft-Saxpns [832], and for more than 
two hundred years continued to harraſs the kingdom. The 

were often boldly oppoſed; but, as they were at that time ma- 
ters at ſea, they 15 improved their ſtrength by ſuecour from 


home; and tho', during this period, they received ſeveral checks 


from Alfred, ſurnamed the Great, and Edmond Iromſſde, yet at 
length, by perſeverance, they fixed themſelves in the country, 


and, upon the death of the laſt⸗ mentioned king, Caxure, the Da- 


zi/þ monarch, was acknowledged ſovereign of England 1017 
Upon the death of Canute and his two ſons, who ſucceeded 


him, England came again to the Saxon monarchs, and Zdwarg, 


called he Confaſſor, ſucceeded to the crown. The immediate ſac. 
ceſlor to Edward ſhould have been Eagar Atheling,. his grand ne- 


phew, ; 


— 


/ 
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* eee, the earl of Godwin, a popular nobleman, who 
=; 9295 Ylhawe more —_ than thoſe who called themſelves kings, 


2 fon Harold upon the throne, 
aledging that he had en appointed by Edward's will, as the 
. — Thus there were two for the crown, 
| claims ſeemed to divide "td Ae but there ' ſoon a 


FP rded at firſt, in 
end confirmed his right by that I pgs ge 
This was Villiam duke of ok, nv _— to Robert, and 


| afterwards his ſucceſſor. It happened that the late king, when 


driven from this kingdom by the Danes had refided for ſome time 


at the court of Robert, and perhaps excited by gratitude, or de- 
firous of a powerful facecdior, promiſed that the duke of Nor- 
mandy ſhould ſucceed him upon the Englifb throne : accordin 


upon his deceaſe, Millan alledged his claims, adding that Ha- 


Fold himſelf had formerly acknowledged his right when he was 
in Normandy, and his affiſtanee. His pretenſions, how- 
ever, would have had no weight were t not backed by a large 
dect, and a well-diſciplined army, wich which he made a deſcent 
upon che coaſt of Suſſex 1066] 
Harold, his rival for the crown (for now the title of Bdgar was no 
way conſidered) was at this time reprefling an invaſion of the Nor- 
awrgians who, with numerous forees, had over- run all — andy N 


of the ki - Theſe herouted with great hter, an 
was in the midſt of his triumph for this victory 1 


—— of the landing of Willa ; — without farther 


delay, he reſolved to lead his conquering troops againſt the in- 
vader. Wilkan, from the firſt time he landed, kept his army 


friftly under diſcipline, and ſeemed rather as one who came to 
take poſſeſſion of his own country than as the invader of an- 
other. The night before the engagement was ſpent by the Nor- 
maus in Prayers, . by the Engliſb in rejoicings, which ſhews 
the ſuperiority bath of morals as wel as diſcipline in the former. 


Haſtings, which put William in poſſe of the kingdom, and 


ave 
Non two ſuch formidable armies in England before. The troops 
of Harold amounted to an hundred thoufand\ men, brave, flou- 
| . Fiſhing, and fluſhed with former victory. Thoſe of William con- 
ſiſted of the flower of all the continent, amounting to forty thou- 
ſand, and confident of their generals capacity. The battle be- 
gan at ſeven in the morning; Harold, on foot, flew from rank to 
rank, encouraging and ** his' ſoldiers ; ; William, on p68 
back, did the ſame, and had no leſs than three horſes killed 
der him. The combat continued all the day, and remained tin 
doubtful, when fortune decided a vi | that) valour was unable 
to atchieve. Harold was ſhot in the ee e r v4 


* 


On che fourteenth of O eber was fought the dreadful battle of 
him the appellation of Conqueror. Never had been 


* 


\ 


_ compoſitions, or were ambitious of inſtructing poſterity, — | 
wholly unimproved among the ignorant. It is true, Alfred un- 
works from the Latin, and writing alſo ſome hiſtorical compoſi- 

Edward the Confeſſor, having lived long in France, appears to 


and the lower orders of the people taking their modes of ſpeak- 


words in the former period than the latter, for which it is not 
_ eaſy to account, unleſs from the parte of freedom- which ſeems 


, ancient cuſtoms, did not leſs retard them in their military ime | 


their ſhips were much better built than thoſe of the Englißb. 


4 
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che courage of the Euglißh expired with their general. Suck 
Were Sele of dais wand him, that his corpfe could ſcarce ; 


be diſcovered the next morning; at laſt it was found, ſtill bear- 


ing that ſternneſs of countenance with which he had the day be- 
fore ſo much intimidited the enemy. a n 
Wich Harold ended the Saxon monarchy in England, which had 


i ſudſiſted for more than fix hundred years, a race of kings re- 


markable only for their ſi itions. The learning, language, 
arts, arms, and manners of the people, during their government, 
were rude to the laſt degree, It is true we find in this dark pe- 
riod ſome tolerably correct writers ſuch as Gildas, Bede, and one 
or two more; but it would ſeem that the eloquenee and talents 
of theſe were no way known to the people. Monks wrote books 


| at that time only for each other, and the learning of the times was 


no way ſubſervient to the uſes of ſociety. 
As to the language of the Saxons, it was only uſed in common 
diſcourſe, and ſeldem written; for perſons who undertook long 


wrote in Latin; and thus the vulgar tongue was left alm 
dertook to raife the Saxon language, by tranſlating one or two A 
tions in his natural diale&; but he ſeems to have had no imitators. 


be the firſt who introduced any mixture of the French tongue 
with the Saxon, the court affecting what the prince was fond of, 


ing from the court: and it is very remarkable, when we crit 

cally compare the language of our anceſtors before the Con- 
ueſt with that which was ſpoken afterwards, when we fell, in 
me meaſure, under a government that wholly ſpoke French ; I 

fay, it is remarkable to find that we adopted many more French 


natural to the people, By which they refuſed to ſpeak the lan- 
guage of the Conqueror, * | 


7 ir ſecluſion from the continent, or their attachment to 


ments. The Normans, tho' ſo near neighbours, far excelled 
them both in arraying of armies and equipping of fleets. The 
Normans made uſe of the croſs-bow, which the \Zng/i6 ſeemed, 
to be unacquainted with; the Norman knights fought on horſe- 
back covered all over with complete armour, and thus broke 
through the ranks, while the Eng/:, on foot, were unable to 
oppoſe them. As to their naval abilities, the Normens had long been 
maſters at ſea ; and, if we may judge by medals and bas-rehefs 4, 


I See the Memoirs of the Academy of Belles Lettres, Vol, II. 
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7 When we compare the other arts of our iſland. at that time ' 
EE With thoſe of the continent, we ſhall find how much they, ex- + 
| | .Ceeded us: it is true that the architecture and ſculpture of thoſe 
times was but very indifferent in all parts; but it is equally cer- 
tain, that we were behind the reſt of | Exrope in their advance- 
ment. In the eleventh century, for inſtance, both in Ialy, France, 
and other parts of the continent, their buildings were adorned 
with all that ſuperfluity of ornaments which are called Gothic 
at preſent, and Which it is thought were originally derived from the 
Arabiant; but at this time our beſt architecture was in a rude 
ſimple ſtyle, without ornament and without proportion. The 
eulpture of the continental nations had ſome reſemblance to the 
life, but ours ſeemed utterly unlike nature; and, upon ſome of our 
eins of that period, where the king is repreſented on horſeback, 
the human figure ſeems to be twice as large as the horſe, _ _ 
he manners of a people may be in general eftimated by their 
laws, and among the Saxon they were few, obvious, and imple, 
partly taken from the Britons. whom they had conquered, and 
partly derived from the cuſtoms of their German anceſtors. Many 
of thoſe cuſtoms which now go among us by the name of Com- 
mon Law, owe their riſe to this early period. Theſe ſtill ſubſiſted 
under different kings, and gained a preſcriptive aſcendency 
over the people. The deciſions of this unwritten law were tra- 
* ditzonally and univerſally known, and it was found to be, or 
imagined to be well adapted to the genius of the people. In the 
knowledge of this conſiſted much of the learning of thoſe dark 
times; and, as Mr. Selden obſerves, it was then taught in the 
monaſteries, in the univerſities, and the families of the principal 
nobility. The clergy, in particular, were ſo remarkable for 
their proficiency in this ſtudy, that a character is given of them 
6 by an author who wrote ſoon after the Conqueſt, that every 
> e clerk was a lawyer.” The judges, therefore, were: uſually + 
Ws created out of that ſacred body, and all their inferior offices | 
were ſupplied by the lower clergy, which was the firſt cauſe of 
their being called Clerks, as we know the law-term for a clergy- 
man is at this day. However, as the people grew more refined, * 
and conſequently more {kilful in traufgreſſion, written laws were 
jodged neceſſary, and ſome of the Saxon kings laboured to form 
ſuch a collection. E:hbelberr, king ef Kent promulgated a ſmall 
body of laws; Ina, king of the Ve Saxons, did the ſame ; as 
kewiſe did OFa, king of the Mercians. At length, the Hep- 
tarchy being united under Egbert, he compoſed a new code of 
laws, which, as the hiſtorian informs us, were written amidſt the 0 
claſhing of armour, und the ſound of trampets *. In proceſs of 
time, the Danes arriving encreaſed the laws of Egbert by a 
body of their own, and from all theſe Edgar ſoon after formed 
SON af coil ogy ng 0 A 
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bo | | ner ſtridures lituum, & ſonitus armorum, 
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one ſyſtem; which was then thought very eomplete; and it- re- 
ceived the name of the common law of England, . 


Theſe laws, as delivered to a ſemi-bar _ „ were, as 
we may well imagine, ſhort, and eaſy to be underſtobod. What 
is chiefly remarkable, is the ſpirit of lenity which runs through 5} 
them: no crime at firſt was thought ſufficient to merit death, nor : 
was it till after the Conqueſt that even robbing became capital; SR 
But we are not to infer that the people were more virtuous bez 
cauſe the laws were lefs ſevere ; on the contrary, we find ſors 
. cuſtoms 'whieh would, 2 this day, be thought very ofi- 
minal, then practiſed among them without infamy. One of 
theſe was, chat of prieſts marrying two or three wives at « time 
which was repreſſed by a law of Canute the Dane, wWiom his 
_ country” very" juſtly ſufnamed re. Great. Another cuſtom ſtill 
more barbafous, was that of the poorer people ſelling their chil- 
dren as flaves to the Iriſb, which was alſo repreſſed by an 
edict of the ſame monarch, Theſe are ſufficient to chardQerize 
the manners of che peeple at chat time; but the fexdal las, 
which was then in its rae; and continued many ages after, 
is the ſtrongeſt proof of the wretched ſtate of ſlavery and igno- 
rance in whieh the people were kept. As this is a ſubje@ very 
requiſite to be known by both the philoſopher and the hiſtorian, 
I muſt take leave to dilate a little. 
I have hinted above, that * — uſually both introduce a 
part of their own euſtoms into the country which they have in- 
vaded, and alſo adopt others from the original inhabitants. 
It is probable that; upon the Romans making a conqueſt of BY. 
rain, they brought in the cuſtom of making their priſoners ſlaves 
dere, as they Jad done in other parts of the world. We are 
aſſured that Severe, in particular, gave ſeveral parts of the 
country to his officers, upon condition of being always reudy to 
repreſs the irruptions of their reſtleſs northern neighbours the 
Pitts, The Saxons thus found a part of the people ſlaves upen 
their arrival; and it is very probable that, when poſſeſſed of all 
power themſelves, they ſoon imitated ſo vile an example, and, 
dividing the property of the lands among each other, kept the ori- 
— inhabitants only as ſlaves for the purpoſes of cultivatin 
lands formerly their own. Thus we ſee the original of feu- 
dal tenures, a form of government at that time eſta liched in als 
moſt all parts of Zurope; except ain. e 
To form a juſt idea of = 3 3 — = 
whole country as properly belonging to the king, or the general of 
the ihorious l him portioned out among his ſoldiers, 
as a beneficiuni; or fef, to each according to his merits; at the ſame 
time re 1 Topo he thought proper for his own demeſne. As 
the common fafety, however, required that all ſhould © be ready 
to appear in arms at the aa the king, they engaged to 
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ſerve him whenever an inſurrection of the natives, or a foreigs - 
Invaſion might 6 their attendance. . In this manner the in- 
| vaders boaſted of freedom; but the original natives were ſlaves, 
and fubje& to all the eruelties of their new maſters. Theſe 
were called villaini, a name of ſlavery among the Romans, and 
they were bought and fold with the eſtates they cultivated. The 
conquerors, who lived all in a ſtate of dapality in their native - 
Countries, now altered their original love of freedom with their 
- acquiſition of power, and were content to be tyrants when they 
found men whom they could with impunity make ſlaves. 
As ĩt was the intereſt of the conquerors not leſs than of the king 
himſelf, to repreſs every danger in perſon, no other tax was de- 
fired of them but that of their attendance in the field ; and, per- 
haps, it was the only tax they could pay. In thoſe barbarous 
times, when the uſe of money was not ſufficiently known in war, 
and when troops ſubſiſted by plunder, perſonal fervice was the 
moſt read nd of levying and fupporting.,an army. But as 
the uſe of money became more general, as the arts of war began 
to improve, and as the ſubſiſtence of large armies grew more pre- 
_ carious; this tribute of perſonal attendance became of leſs value; 
for What could a general do with troops whom he could neither 
pay nor maintain? They might be uſeful upon a ſudden emer- 
gency, but could neither be led to a remote enemy, nor hold out 
à regular campaign. From hence the king in theſe 2 a 
ments, tho at firſt really powerful, became every day leis ſo, in 
Proportion as the arts of peaceful refinement and of war were im- 
proved. On the contrary, each of his lords or barons who were 
poſſeſſed of extended territoriy, grew ſtronger as the ſovereignn 
by pays weak; and ſome of them being maſters of lands greater. 
than even the king's demeſne, were powerful in proportion to. 
their real property: ſo that, upon the whole, the fendal fyſtem - 
was the propereſt for a barbarous country, where the property 
Was very inconfiderable, but would by no means anſwer, when 
the nation grew more opulent and reſined; ſince, in ſuch a 
caſe, from a monarchy it muſt neceſſarily grow into an ariſto- 
cracy, power in every poliſhed ſtate following wealth. 
From theſe cauſes it was that the feudal government in Exg- 
| land became, by degrees, Pair ariſtocratical; and the king- 
. dom might be conſidered as portioned out into a number of 
8 pry lordſhips, each almoſt. independent of the other, the 
ig only differing from the reſt by the largeneſs of his private 
poſſeſſions, and by the empty honours of a title. TL M1 
Perhaps no ſituation can be conceived more diſtreſsful than 
that of the body of the le during the continuance of this =» 
government. A great part of the country being, at that time, 
_over-run with woods, many of the natives choſe to ſeek liberty 
and famins in their foreſis, rather than live under a ſtate of petty. 
| «od. a by tyranny : 
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tyranny: theſe, therefore, became robbers, or, as' they were 


called at that time, Robers-men, and preyed upon the induſtry of 


their more civilized countrymen. Thoſe, on the contrary, Who 
were willing ſtill to continue ſubject to their lords, were obliged 
to build their huts near his caſtle, as well to ſecure themſelves 
from the rangers of the foreſt as to be in readineſs to ſerve their 
maſter. Thus they appear to have had an enemy on every ſide; 
at home a tyrant, who oppreſſed them, and only conſidered their 
ſufferings as their duty; abroad, a band of lawleſs ruffians, Who 
plundered them without remorſe, and who, expecting no mercy 


themſelves, ſuewed none. Such was the form of n 


der the Saxon and Daniſh conquerors: nor was it much altered 
by the Norman invaſion; for, in fact, theſe three nations had but 
one original, and came from anceſtors whoſe cuſtoms and laws 
were nearly the ſame. I will take notice, as I proceed, of the 
changes which were wrought in this rude draught of civil polity, 
and occaſionally endeavour to ſhew how it, at length, was im- 
proved into our preſent happy conſtitution, 
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twenty; fifth of December, amidſt the acc 
who are ever pleaſed with a change. 


to think of enjoying 


teſtified at his government. 
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Haſtings, in which ſixty thouſand Engliꝶ were ſlain, than 
he reſolved to march directly towards London. The re- 


hich were unſucceſsful, tho? | 


5 1 from troops without a gen 
led on by one of the braveſt. It is probable that the biſhops, cle 


Wiz: Baa AL, victorious at Wo bottle of | 


mains of Harold's army ſtill held to d roger; but what could be ex- 


and citizens of London were ſenſible of this; and they therefo dre 


came out to meet the Conqueror, offering him a crown they had 


it no longer in their power to refuſe. William, tho? he might 
have compelled them to whatever conditions he pleaſed, yet was un- 
willing to accept it upon the terms they offered ; for he choſe to 
have their clefion of Van conſidered as a voluntary of their 
own : he was accordingly crowned en We * on the 


ations of the 80835 


The kingdom being thus ſubdued, the conquerors now 

hs fruits of their victory; and each of the 
Norman generals received large portions of land as a reward for 
their former ſervices. This gave the Engl; much cauſe of com- 


- plaint; they conſidered themſelves not as; ſubdued, but having 


made a voluntary ſubmiſſion; and therefore remonſtrated 
the king's partiality to the Nermans, and enforced their com- 


plaints by inſurrection. Theſe were very frequent in the northern 


of the kingdom; but they were as conſtantly ſuppreſſed by ws, 
Bag 's vigilance, who, at firſt, treated the inſurgents with lenity, 


but more ſevere in proportion to the impatience the peop le 


His ſeverity was particularly re- 
markable upon quelling an inſurrection of the Northumbrian 


York 


1 
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eli. who had joined with the Danes, and had put every man in 
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York garriſon to the ſword. Williem firſt prudently bought off 
the Danes with a ſum of money; and e defeating the 

reſt, he laid all the north waite, inſomuch that between Not 
and Durbam the towns were uninhabited, and the lands uncul- 
tivated for above nine years; while difeaſe and famine contri- 
buted to exterminate thoſe who had eſcaped the ſword — 

During theſe calamities, Edgar Ai beling, formerl 1 
as one of the competitors for the crown, and whots hereditary 
claims were the beſt founded, had taken refuge at the court of 
Malcolm, king of Scotland; but now, ning that William's 
ſeverity had entirely alienated the hearts of his ſubjects, he was 
reſolved to reaſſert Nis title to the throne, An army of Scorch 

and ſome Engl malecontents accordingly united under his com- 
mand, and he marched boldly into the northern provinces of 

England. William, who was ever ready to 0 1. invaſion, ſoon 
met them with a powerful force ; but, aber of fighting, 
poſed a negotiation, The conſequence was, that he allured * 
with promiſes which he intended to keep no longer than it ried | 
his intereſts : he therefore ſwore to obſerve the laws f. en- 
acted by Edward; but the enemy was no ſooner dif] than 
he ſeized the perſons and eftates of ſuch as he thought moſt ob- 
noxious 3 3 once more was obliged to ſeek refuge in 


1 . ; 
; ume William ſeemed to take no care to hide his 
aidence of the By , and itted the Normans to 

them without Thus the whole kingdom preſented but 
one ſcene of open Lal. dee in the ay uerors, and private ven- 


ce from the © y paſſed but the bodies 
. of aſſaſſinated 1 8 hs ths woods and hi 


Ways, 

without any means of bringing the trators to juſti 5 
law was therefore enacted by William, which the E were 
forbidden to have any lights in their houſes after eight of the 
clock in the evening, upon pain of death, At this hour there. 
fore a bell called e curfew, or cover fire, was rung to warn 
them to put out their fire and candle; an ordinance which was 
conſidered as a ſore oppreſſion. This cuſtom, it muſt be owned, 

had been an eccleſiaſtical inſtitution u. the continent for many 
years before, and was of real ſervice in times when the houſes 
were built of wood: however, Villiam was probably the firſt whe © 
introduced it among the laity ; and to this there was ſubjoined 
another very mortifying prohibition, which ordained, that all 
perſons ſhould be in their houſes at ſeven o' clock, The French, 
ſome centuries after, adopted the ſame cuſtom in the times of 


Charles VI. fo that it is evident Hen, did not. borrow the cuf- | 
tom from them. 


Mr. Voltaire obſerves, chat it was of Norman original; but this muſt be an 
eerar, fince * and hne Virgil both arm the * 


3 | Now | 


* 


New oppreſſions were but productive of freſh inſurrections ; 
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but he was ſtill fortunate in obviating or repreſſing them. Mai- 
:colm, king of Scotland, was in particular a reſtleſs enemy; but 
Williams marching; againſt him, obliged him to take an oath of 


_ fealty,- and to do homage; all offenders on both ſides, and Ed- 


er Aiheling among the reſt, being pardoned [10%]: nor was it 
1 that this prince voluntarily ſurrendered himſelf to 


. the king, and experienced his juſtice and clemency, being taken 


into favour, and allowed a pound of ſilver each day for ſubſiſt- 
| ence. Edgar. continued from this time to live as a private man 


nin opolende and ſecurity, probably enjoying greater happineſs | 


than if gratified;m his ambition. 
William now, being in peaceable poſſeſſion of the kingdom, 
turned his thoughts towards improving its laws and manners. 
The people were at this time, as we have already obſerved, ſome 
centuries behind the reſt of Eurepe in arts, arms, and ſocial re- 
fnement; his firſt attempt, therefore, was to alter the language, 
by inſtituting that all law-pleas in the ſeveral courts ſhould be 
made in the Norman tongue: but this failed of the deſired effect; 
For, inſtead of ſpreading the Conqueror's language, it only con- 
Aned the ſtudy. of his laws, and the Exgliſo became at laſt the fa- 
vourite dialect of the Normans themſelves: nor were the Scotch 
leſs fond of it, for it now began to be ſpoken at the court of 
Malcolm, and never was the French leſs 'engrafted on our lan- 


5 Surge than at this very time in which they were our maſters. 


He was more ſucceſsful in another attempt, which was to deprive 

- the clergy of their judicial power in civil caſes. We have al- 
ready ſeen that the Saxon clergy were at once the inſtructors and 

the judges of the people; and this gave them ſo great a degree of 

power, that they were, in ſome meaſure, the governors of kings 
themſelves. Milliam, however, appointed judges from among 

1 the laity, | and refuſed to take an oath of fealty to the pope 

for the 1nveſtiture of the crown 10% ũ/%/%c od 

.. He alſo endeavoured, about this time, to ſuppreſs the ordeal 
zrisl, and trials by  camp-fight, | which had been long held 


fſuacred among the Sarons, büt which had been aboliſhed upon 


the continent by command of Charlemogne. The ordeal; which 


in German ſignikes judgment, was performed either by fire or 


water. In that of fire, the perſon accuſed Was brought to an 
open plain, and ſeveral plow - ares heated red-hot were placed at 

unequal intervals, over which he was to walk blind-fold, and if 

he eſcaped unhurt he was acquitted of the charge; but if, on the 
contrary, he happened to tread upon one of the irons, he was 


- wſually executed without mercy. In that by avater, the accuſed wus 


thrown into ſome deep river or pond: if he ſunk, he was declared 
innocent; if he ſwam, he was found guilty. The trial by camp. 
bt was no other than a fingle combat between the accuſer and 
mort e f the 


— * — 
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the accuſed, and he who was overcome was always conſidered as 
criminal. None of theſe methods, however, were uſually put in 
practice, except when ordinary proofs were wanting; but . 
liam aboliſhed them all, redueing trials to the uſual method by 
juries, a cuſtom long known both to'Saxons and Normans, and one 
of the principal priviledges of the people at this day. f 
He now made many alterations in the Engliſb common law, and 
Publiſhed a body of it partly in theNormay, and partly in the Latin 
language, in witch he gave the laws of his own country the > 
ference over others. He made alſo a ſurvey of the kingdom, which 
was recorded in a book, afterwards called the Doameſday- btb 
Having thus ſettled: the kingdom, he embarked for Normandy 
with a great army, to recover ſome towns which had been ſur- 
priſed by the French king in his abſence [1073]. | 1 098 
But he was ſcarce arrived at his native dominions, when ſome 
ana'econtents, taking advantage of his abſence, formed a new in- 
ſurrection ; and what rendered it the more formidable was, that it 
was carried on by the joint concurrence of many Norman/as well 
as Engliſh lords. Among the foremoſt was Walthoff, earl of Nor- 
thumberland, who had entered into a ſecret negotiation with the 
Danes and the I1riſþ, who promiſed to invade the kingdom. Some 
delays, however, intervening, were fatal to councils which were 
neceſſarily entruſted to many; the plot was diſcovered, the 
heads of the conſpiracy taken, and #althof, who had formerly 
experienced the accumulated favours of his prince, was beheaded; 
being the firſt nobleman who ſuffered in this manner in England; 
With him alſo ſuffered Fitæ- Auber, a noble Norman; and theſe 
were the only two among the nobility who were executed in 
England during the reign of William the Conqueror [1074] -- © * 
HFitherto William ſeemed to have been the favourite of Fortune; 
but ſhe began in the decline of his life to tax him for her former 
indulgence. The ambition and diſobedience of his own chil- 
dren contributed to embitter his old age, and involved him in 
quarrels which could end neither to his honour or advan- 


tage [1% 


He had four ſons, Robert, Richard, William, and Henry, be- 
ſides ſeveral daughters: the king of France had long beheld his 
encreaſing power with envy and apprehenſion; he therefore pris, 
vately intrigued with Robert, William's eldeſt ſon, and, at laſt, 
panes him to ſeize upon the dukedom of Normandy during the 


[life of his father. William was not {low in attempting to repreſs \, 


his unnatural ambition, and he, who ſome years before came 
_ over with an army of Normans to conquer 'Eng/and, now re- 
turned with an army of Engliſhmen to recover Normandy. Robert, 
however, was no contemptible enemy; he inherited his fa- 
ther's conduct, and ſeemed to excel him in intrepidity. The 
war was protracted to ſome length, but Robert ſeemed in gene- 
ral to have the advantage in every engagement, In one parti- 
SS - . | cularly, 


\ 
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eularly, we are told that, after he had killed part of an Engliſh 
troop with his on hand, and put the reſt to flight, he advanced 
boldly againſt the main body, where his father fought in perſon. 
Here, e r to meet his father, they encountered without 

knowing each other; but the ſon, being in the vigour of youth, 
overthrew Milliam to the ground, and was lifting his arm to 
ſtrike when his father. called out, and Robert immedatel recol- 


lected his voice: he therefore inftantly raiſed the mo- 


narch, and, proſtrating bunſelf at his feet, aſked pardon for his 
former. offences, and promiſed future  obedienee. © The king, 
moved by this un: interview, took his fon into his arms; 
and, while the army were ſpeQators of this ſcene, forgave 


kim with the moſt undiſſembled affection, and returned 
. ˙ꝛ TRIS £15.51 SW 
But Nobert ſoon after revolted again, and William was obliged 


ence more to bring back a formidable army into his ducal do- 
minions, where, having reduced his fon, to obedience and gene- 


rouſly pardoned him-{1085 ], he reſolved to let the weight of his 
- indignation fall upon the French king, who had ſeduced Robert 
from his duty. The king of France, rightly conſidering that he 
was unable to oppoſe ſuch forces, attempted to avert the ſtorm 
by negotiation ;-this for a time ſucceeded, a truce was agreed 


upon, but ſoon after broken by an imprudent jeſt of the French 


King. It ſeems William had been confined to his bed by an in- 


to fatal. In this fituation ridicule was cruelty: however, 
the king of France obſerved, that William was now lying in 
' of a' big belly, which raiſed the other's indignation to ſuch 
a pitch, that he immediately took the field [1086] ; but, lea ing 

his horſe over a ditch, the pommel of the ſaddle ruptured his 


belly, which diſaſter, added to his other infirmities, brought on 


2 mortification, of which he died on the ninth of September, in the 


Krty-brſt year of his age and twenty-firſt of his reign. He was | 


buried: at Cars in Normandy, where his tomb is ſtill to be ſeen. 


William appears to have received from nature all his virtues, 
and all his vices from the wretched education of the times. He 
was brave and merciful ; but the one was tinctured by a ſpirit of 
conqueſt, and the other often ſullied by the ferocity in which the 


age was plunged. He was frugal, becauſe private wealth was 
that ould then denominate a king powerful ; he was free 


in his ſentiments of wig, becauſe contemning the-groſs errors 


of the Saxon clergy. Upon the whole, his conqueſt ſeemed to. 
contribute towards rendering the kingdom more refined, to 
make its laws more numerous and rational, and its arms more | 


powerful both at ſea and land, | 0 


WILLIAM 
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e which, added to his natural corpulence, threatened 
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CNA Villian's ſons Richard was lain before the father's de- 
ceaſe; to Robert he therefore left the dukedom of Vor- 
mandy by will; to William the kingdom of England; and to Henry 
the greateſt part of his perſonal treaſures, A-bequeſt of this 
kind was very injudicious, fince the treaſures of which the late 
monarch was poſſeſſed ſhould not have been ſeparated from the 
crown, as they were neceſſary in eſtabliſhing its ſecurity. It is 
true, that the Norman kings introduced the method of taxing the 
kingdom; but this N but 1 4 8 1 and therefore 
in ion as t ing was weak, nobility more 
| Feta fr 087]. William was no ſooner on. the OO. ag his 
uncle Odo, biſhop of Bayeux and earl of Kent, began to diſpute 
his title, declaring in favour of Robert, now duke of Narmanay.. 
He was affifted in this enterprize by ſeveral of the nobility ; but, 
being ſoon ſubdued, he was put into priſon, from whence he 
found means to eſcape, and, flying over into. Normandy, was re- 
cerved with great honour by Robert, whoſe cauſe he had eſpouſed. 
In the mean time Henry, the third brother, roſe up in arms, 
alledging his having been defrauded by the king of thoſe vaſt 
_ _ order Fx by his 9 3 nor was 4 44 leſs ex- 
t ainft hi er William, conſidering him as an 
ul urper. William, however, was reſolved to carry the war into 
his enemies territories, and led over a large army into Normandy, - 
whoſe inhabitants ſaw with ſurprize three brothers at once pur- 


ſuing ſeparate intereſts, and ready to engage each other at the - 
of their reſpective forces. * va | 1 e 
While William was thus purſuing ſchemes in Normanay, that 
could produce neither glory nor advantage, his affairs at home 
were in great confuſion. The Scotch and the Welch, taking the 
opportunity of this embarraſſment of his circumſtances, ſe. 
yeral incurſions into England, filling all the frontier. provinces 
with terror and deſolation. To encreaſe theſe calamities, the 
clergy, who in the late reign were abridged of ſeveral of their 
privileges, began now to complain of their grievances, and to 
ſtruggle for former power. 'The people alſo, to whom taxes were 
in ſome meaſure a novelty, paid them with murmuring reluctance; 
and Robert Mowbray, a powerful baron, was taken priſoner while 
he was openly defending his caftle againſt royal authority. Theſe 
were ſufficient inducements for William to with for an accom- 
modation with his brother; nor was Robert lefs deſirous than 
he, being urged by ſtill ſtronger motives, having formed a 
defign of leading his forees to the Holy War. net nas ory 
This war againſt the infidels, who were in poſſeſſion 3 | 


. 
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| Holy Land, was begun at this time with all that enthuſiam 


— 
* 


| e i : „ 


* 


which is ſtrongeſt in an age of ignorance. Peter, ſurnamed be 
. Hermit, who had been upon a pilgrimage. to Jeruſalem, had be- 
held with reſentment the cruelties of the Saracens, who were 
then maſters of the holy ſepulchre: after the uſual penances, 
- he therefore returned to Eurepe, and with an ardent zeal 
- endeavoured to rouze up the Chriſtian . princes for its re- 
covery 3 he went from country to ccuntry. barcheaded,. and 
Without ' ſandals, * preaching as he went along, and, inflamin 
- every rank of people. Among the number was Robert, duke 
_ Normandy, who was brave, zealous, and fond of glory. In order 


werefore to have leiſure for this expedition, and to ſupply the 


— 


Tequifite expences, he gladly. came to an accommodation with 

his brother [1089], in which it was mutually agreed, that in caſe 
of the death of either, the ſurvivor ſhould enſoy both England 
and Normandy ; but that in the mean time Koln, ſhould mort - 
gage his dukedom to Milliam, who ſhould on his part furniſh a 
| E Ecient ſum for equipping his brother for the Holy War. Things 
being thus'adjuſted, Villiam returned home to levy money upon 


- the clergy, whoſe riches he knew were inexhauſtible; and {ending 


4 


his brother properly ſupplied to the Holy Land, he, in the mean 
time, took peaceable poſſefion of his dukedomn. 

- William, ' thus eaſily poſſeſſed. of one province, began to 
Hope that, from the enthuſiaſt of the times, he might purchaſe 
more; and Guiznne and Poitay being offered for mortgage as Nor- 


__ mandy was, he readily offered the ſums demanded. But while he 


was employed in Taifing the money, death interrupted his inten- 
tions: for as he was hunting in New Foreſt, {A very foreſt 
from whence fome years before his. father driven the huſ- 


bandman and the legal poſſeſſor, he was ſhot through the heart 


by an arrow ſent at random againſt a ſtag by Walter Tyrrel, af- 
ter having reigned thirteen years, and in the forty-fourth year of 


His age{r100]. © This prince ſeems. to have inherited the am- 


bition, 'but not the virtues of his father ; he ſeemed fond of ex- 
tending dominion, but was as eager to impoveriſh._it. . He was 
upon very ill terms with the clergy during his whole reign ; - 
| however, he kept them, in ſpite of their diſcontents, at the ſame 


pitch of power in which they were placed by his predeceſſor, 
+ HENRY I. furnamed Bravcrrrc. tay 
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IJ the time of William's death, Robert was upon his return 

from the Holy Land, where he had fought with ſucceſs, and 
refuled to be made king of Jeruſalem, which city he had contri- 

- buted to take, Henry, the younger brother, was in England, and 
conſequently in 55 to: ſeize this favourable conjuncture. 
Accordingly, upon the death of William, he immediately repaired 
* * 1 ; - to 4 


: 


ſource left, which was, to ſeparate. themſelves 
whom the nobility would now no longer permit them to govern, 


. 


* 


— 
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to Winchefer, and ſeized the royal/treaſury ; by which means he 
procured himſelf to be nized king of England, and was 
crowned at Wefminfler amidſt the joint acclamations of the 


Whenever the title of che crown is weak, the monarch in 5 


, 0 * 


ſuch caſes attempts to ſtrengthen his intereſts by enlarging the 
privileges of the people; and Henry, knowing the weakneſs of his 
pretenſions, confirmed himſelf in his ſubjects affections by re- 
ſtoring the laws of the Confeſſor, by aboliſhing the euſtom of the 


ſeſſions. 4 4 Os 2 ber N. | 8 
This laſt indulgence, however, ſhould be more minutely ats 


_ tended to, as it was productive of numberleſs troubles in the ſuc- 
ceeding reigns. ' The clergy, as we have ſeen. in the Saxon go-  * 


vernments, were not only the inſtructors but the Judges of the 


E to them was committed the care of inſtru ng their 
ed them to 


ings and rulers; and from hence they often compell 
take refuge from the cares of a throne in the boſom. of a monaſ- 


2 They were thus, in a manner, the governors and the le- 


giſlators of the people; but the laws by which they governed 


directed both. This power, which the clergy had enjoyed for ſo 
many years, was entirely aboliſhed by William the Conqueror, and 
they vainly ſtruggled for a renewal of their former authority under 


the reign of his. ſucceflor. However, they ſoon , availed them- 
theweakneſs of Henrys title, which was an opportunity they 


ſelveso 
would not leſs paſs; but ſtill there was an obſtacle to their at- 


tempts, which they had not before experienced, and this was the 


power of the nobility ; who, having taſted the ſweets of autho- 
rity under the two preceding reigns, would by no means reſign 
it in this. In ſuch a caſe, cherefore, the clergy had hut one re- 


and to form a government within themſelves, in which, if at leaſt 
they could not rule others, they ſhould themſelves be free, 


An accident happened about this time which perfectly coin- 


cided with their deſigns ; this was the caſual diſcovery of JH. 
nien's Pandects in Hay, which contained the whole body of the 
civil or Reman law, which had lain dormant for ſeveral ages 
before. This, therefore, became the favourite ſtudy of the po- 
piſn clergy throughout * and particularly in England, where 
J hrobald, a Norman abbot, being elected to the ſee of Canterbury, 


brought over with him in his retinue many proficients in the 
new doctrine. The monkiſh clergy, who were ever devoted to 


the papal power, received it with eagerneſs and zeal ;, and from 


this time the nation ſeems to be divided into two parties, the 


biſhops and clergy, who acknowledged an obedience only to the 


civil 


were the ſame to the laity and the ſeculars, and the ſame code | 


rom the people, 


— — ˙——— ̃ -M — — — 
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His life, upon paying Robert annually three 'thouſan = 
and that the ſurvivor ſhould ſucceed both to the kingdom and 


1 
1 


with equal pertinacity to che common law of Z 
It was in the times of the Saxon and Daniſb monarchies. Each of 
theſe was therefore reciprocally jealous of each other's. power, 


and both denied | the equity of thoſe laws which their oppoſite 
W 


Bad eſpouſed. Thus the clergy by degrees began to wit 
. from the temporal courts, and to acknowledge only 


he controul of civil law, over which the pope was acknowledged 


Fupreme dictator. | | 71 

Henry now therefore, as was obſerved, gave the clergy as far. 
as in him lay the power they formerly poſſeſſed : but the king's 
authority alone was not ſufficient to reinſtate them; for which 


- 


_ reaſon they united into a body difſtin& from the reſt of the peo- 


ple. This monarch, however, was not — upon the throne, 
when his brother returned from the Holy Land [1102], who, 


feeing his birth-right ſeized upon in his abſence, levied an army, 
and made a deſcent at Port/mourh. Henry was not flow in pre- 


paring to oppoſe him ; but a treaty inſtead of a battle enſued, 
wherein it was agreed, that Henry ſhould enjoy the — of 
marks, 


the dutchy. This treaty was no longer kept than while Henry 


was taking the proper precautions to it with ſecurity; 
ke: Toons time after [1105] he went over with a nume- 


Tous army into Normandy, where he took Robert priſoner, reduced 
the whole country to his obedience, and returned home in tri- 


umph. Nobert, who had ever been credulous and brave, was no, 
confined for life in Cardif-Caftle in Wales, where he continned 
twenty-ſix years, and died in captivity, lamenting his fate and 


deploring bis vicious generoſity. PX 
Henry, being thus in inconteſted on of Nermandy, ex- 
pected a continuance of peace; but his neighbour, the king of 


given and accepted was ſufficient to bring two armies together, 
without any of thoſe artificial encampments and marches which 


cCharacterize modern generalſhip. The forces of both nations 


met, and a furious combat enſued, in which Herry was victori- 
ous. He fought in perſon at the head of his t ps, and with 


his own hand took one of the moſt renowned champions of the | 
French rat Lorton? This victory haſtened on a peace, which 


was ſoon r concluded; but this did did not repreſs the mu- 


. tual animoſity of the nations, or the ambition of their leaders. 


uch as 


1s 4 Covers His roa len. I. 
civil and enen laws; and the nobility and 


France, ſoon began to teſtify his jealouſy of ſo potent a rat, A 
and ravaged Normandy for ſome time with impunity. But Henry, 
at length, reſolved to repreſs theſe — of which in the be- 
ginning he ſeemed a tame ſpectator. He 


led over a powerful _ 
army, and offered the French battle. In thoſe times, a challenge 


4 
4 Q 


This battle ſeemed the prelude to all thoſe ſcenes of laughter 


8 which 


* 
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which afterwards ſubſiſted between the two kingdoms of Exg- 
land and France, and deluged the latter in the blogd both of the 
invaders and the invadet. | 


o 


E e Ran. Oh [1109], Henry had married bs ond | 

ter Matilda to Henry IV. emperor: of Germam, and expected to 

place his ſon. upon the throne as his. ſucceſſor : but an accident 
overturned all his hopes; for, as the young prince was. returning  ' . 
from Normandy, with ſome. others. of the royal family, he was PE 
ſhip-wrecked, and with him the whole crew. periſhed - except 5 

one [1120], It is ſaid, when Henry was informed of this diſaſer 
he covered his face, and was never ſeen to laugh after... But fall 

he was not unmindful of the ſucceflion ; for, upon the death of 
the emperor his ſon-in-law, his daughter Matilda becoming a 

_ widow, he induced the nobility to ſwear fealty to her; 2 

ing a ſecond huſband, whoſe name was Geoffry Plantagenets 

earl of Anau, he cauſed them to renew their oath of allegiance - 

[1130]... in-this. manner; the latter part of his life was ſpent in 

comm ng, bag ſucceſſion, and before he died had the pleaſure 
of ſeeing his daughter brought to bed of a ſon, in whoſe favour be 
once more exacted an. oath from has nobility,  'The nobles and 
at this time were ready to ſwear. whatever the king com- 
d, but they only obſerved their oath while it chimed in | 

with . ambition [1135]. He did not long ſurvive 13 
theſe endeavours to ſecure the crown to his iſſue: he died, as it 
is faid, of a ſurfeit cauſed by eating lampreys, in the ſeventy- 

. eighth year of his age, having reigned thirty-ſix. As he came to 
the crown. without any juſt title, ſo he kept it by meanneſs and 
extortion, He permitted the nobility and biſhops to oppreſs 
their inferiors with impunity only to have a ſhare in the plunder. 
Thus, by 8 0 50 enlarge the limits of the people's free- 
dom, he, in fact, abridged them; however, his valour in war, 
and his connivance with the growing power of the nobles in peace, 
kept him on a throne to which neither juſtice nor his own virtues 
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85 A Regular ſueceſſion was not what the barons andclergy wanted 

| upon the deceaſe of Henry, ſince by that means the royal 
2338 might be reinſtated in its former luſtre; Inſtead there- 

fore of electing Marilda, or her ſon to the crown, they pitched 
upon Stephen, nephew to the deceaſed king, being the ſon of Aula, 
fourth daughter to William the Conqueror, who was married to 
Stephen, earl of Bit. This prince, upon the death of Henry, was 

not remiſs in declaring himſelf a candidate for the crown; and 
Matilda being abſent, ſtill encreaſed the probability of his ſueceſs: 

, he was ſoon joined by his brother the biſhop of * 
Rs | 5. | | ; op 
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biſhop of SaliÞBury, and ſome others who ſolemnly afliſte at his 


coronation, and 3 _— le from their former oaths of 


allegiance. ben a y enough to grant in the be- 
5 ginning all eg exo E og er A Ene they were the condi- 


n upon which he was elected; he therefore acknowledged the 


; crown as their and confirmed all the? rr N 
ö _w_ claims of 


Still, — 82 he e to poſſeſs a hew of yalty, which they 
were unwilling to grant; ſo that diſſenſions aroſe between them, 


and no leſs ig three different powers were now ſeen e | 


at once for authority ; the king and his followers, the barons ani 
their vaſſals, and the cle: Matilda ſoon after alledging her 


claims, made a fourth, an landed with a few followers Nor- 


mandy. The barons, finding the laſt- mentioned power the moſt 
feeble; were reſolved to encreaſe it, b lending her their aſſiſt- 
ance; and thus, by dividing the royal force, entirely to render it 


| faber went However, the firſt ſucceſſes ſeemed to attend on 


Stephen: Matilda was ſhut up and beſieged in 23 
which did not ſeem capable of making a long defence. - But it 
being repreſented to him that this fortreſs belonged tq the 


dowager, he confidered that the taking of it would be an i ringe- wi 5 
ment on the reſpect due to her. He therefore permitted Matilda” 


to come out in ſecurity, and conveyed her in ſafety to Briftol,” 
which was a place of greater N than that from which ſhe 


was permitted to eſcape. Matilda, thus owing her freedom to 
the king's generoſity, was ſoon able to repay it with ingratitule: 


the turbulent barons brought new forces to her affiſtance, and ſſie 
found herſelf at the head of an army, with which ſhe. gave re- 


pben battle, near Lincoln [1141]. he troops of the were 
compoſed chiefly of are! mercenaries, and co + ng wire 


leaders who were too proud to admit of military fubordination 72 


his horſe, therefore, gave way upon the firſt onſet, and the i 2 


fantry being thus expoſed, ſoon deſerted their king, and left hi 
fag to oppole the torrent of his enemies. He for'a long des 
fought on foot in the place where he had firſt fixed his ſtation, and 
With his battle-ax ar his aſſailants on every ſide: when 
dis ax was gone, he then drew his ſword ; but that alſo flying in 
pieces, he was obliged to ſubmit, and was carried to — 
Who, unmindful of his former generoſity, eee loaded 
him wich chains. 


| TY 
| Matilda was now left in undiſputed poſſeſſion of the kingdom, ' 


à national ſynod confirmed her right, and the people united ys. 
taking the oaths of allegiance.” However, the. barons and cler: 
as they had raiſed her to the throne, were reſolved-to direct 
upon it; but ſhe with hereditary pride refuſed to fubmit to xp eat 
| deciſions, or to hold a crown upon Ea baſe terms they were wil- 


ER to offer. The biſhop of ä — who oe on | 
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the moſt inſtrumental perſon in exalting her, now levied in army 
to convince her that it was no leſs ra Fray power to pluck her 


from the royal ſeat. He was backed by all the power of the clergy, 


= was conſequently ſucceſsful : Matilda was obliged to leave 
land once more [1142] and Streb hen, who had been ſome time 

— exchanged for the earl of Gloucęſter, the empreſs's Ours 
was again placed upon the throne. 

1 Auen and — 8 now ſeemed openly to wet oY 
tions 3 the king and guiding the ſucceſſion. Stephen 
attempt 
the nobles rejected, and the archbiſhop poſitively refuſed crown? 
ing him, tho? at the king” s molt earneſt entreaty. Theſe tumnl- 
tyous lords ſeemed to dictate throughout this w ole reign.” T 
now extorted leave to build caſtles upon their ownterritories; which 
2 the trueſt means of confirming their power, and of ſecuring 
1 from royal — "Tris ſaid, that there were 
no leſs than eleven 5 caſtles built during the adminiſtration 
of Stephen, each of which might be conſidered as a fortification 
in the poſſeſſion of men who looked upon themſelves as inde- 
pendent. Nor were the Clergy leſs ſolicitous in conſirming their 
privileges and withdrawing themſelves into a diſtinct government 
from that of the laity. In the beginning of this reign the king 
had publiſhed a proclamation againſt the ſtudy of civil law 
which wah imported from Tay, and which the clergy had at- 
tempted to introduce into the common courts of juſtice, but which 
was refuſed by his barons. He was now, however, oblig 
to comply ſo far with the clergy as to permit them to make ule 
= on in their eccleſiaſtical courts, and to grant them a juriſdiction 
themſelves; ſo that a prieſt cou gap tried for no ones 
tſoever at a court of common law. 

A Stephen's conceſſions; however, n lp to b the 
exorbitant demands of his barons and clergy; ſo that he refolyed 
by one deſperate ſtep to force them to a compliance with his 
deſire; which was to have the crown devolve upon his iſſue. With 
chis intent, therefore, he invited the biſhops: to a fynod, where 

he kept them confined in the houſe of convocation, and threaten 
ed never to permit their egreſs, till they had appointed his ſon! - 
to the ſucceſſion. His ſcheme proved ineffectual ; the archbiſhop» | 
found means to. eſcape the guards, and to fly into Nirmandy, in 
order to bring over Henry the ſon of the lat: empreſs. GJ 
Hier very readily embraced the prelate's propoſal, and He 
ing been acknowledged duke of Normandy ſame time before, hes 
now led over a formidable army of his ducal ſubjects to aſſert the 
crown [1149 J. The barons of Eagland now ſaw with conſter- 
nation an army of foreigners upon the point of ſeizing thoſe 


lead es which they had ſo long enjoyed they, therefore, ad- 


_ do Stephen, ſeafible. that if Henry ſhould: p that army 
muſt 


1 


to have his ſon Euface declared heir-apparent ; but this 5 


| 


0 get che two — ro 


ee [1153]; the articles; of 


| — — Hey ould toe as his ſucceſſor, This put 
an end to a competition that had for ſome time bathed .Z 
 land\ in che of its ſuhjects, the nation now began to reſ- 


pire aſter its former calamities, and the death of Stephen in the 
enſuing year put bis rival Henry in peaceable poſſeſſion of the 


 crown-{ 1.154]. Siepben died on the twenty - fifth of Ober in the 
- fiftieth year of his age, and the nineteenth of his reign, during 
which he ſeemed only to experience fatigue, danger, and diſap- 


2 — apy He was beyond: diſpute the moſt worthy monarch that 


yet ſucceeded the Conqueror; but the injuſtice of his title, 
— ſome meaſure, diminiſhed his virtues, as it leſſened his 


of the barons and grew under him to a 


es ET and as they re to pay taxes during 


the — muſt have ſuffered with proportionable ſe- 
eee NY: armies mT err 'by 


"I F SW #3054 Bona BORA Mae AGE ESD» 
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7 p s Heery IL. came to the crown pig all the — of 
N bereditary right, and all the ſecurity of real power, he 


began to reſume thoſe privileges which were extorted by the ba- 

rons and clergy, from the Seaknek of his rn He 

began, therefore, by reſuming the grants of the crown:lands made 

| He ner alledging that the grants of an uſurper were void. 

e next undertook to :demaliſh thoſe caſtles which the barons 

clergy had built, and which only ſerved as ſanctuaries for all 

| . — of vice. He undertook alſo to abridge the power of 
the clergy, who had, during the oh eee A pm been making 

large ſtrides to independent dominion ; pretended = 


only to an exemption from the 838388 "Wu the taxes of 
. the ſtate. It is amazing to what a de 0 e and power 
n an 


they were arrived. In one year more dred murders 
| weed commitred by clergymen, not one of which was puniſhed 
even with infamy. Among the number of thoſe who were par- 
doned for murder was a clergyman of the dioceſe of. darum, who 


had cut a man's throat in cool blood in order to enjoy his wife 
unmoleſted. The complaint of this horrid affair was brought be- 


fore the archbiſhop's court, and the only puniſhment decreed was, 
yawn ä 8 of his benefice, and con- 


fined 


1 4 


Eten. ll. | 
laced bim en che dene. They 


F was reſolved to extend the rerogative to its former limits, and 


crown during his life, 


* — 


12 
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| fined-to à mönaſtery! The archbiſhop who paſſed: this unjuſt 


ſentence, was no other than the noted I homas Neciet, WhO was 


afterwards eanonized ſor a ſaint, and whoſe tomb Was frequent⸗ I 


ed by pilgrims from all parts of Eurape. He had been raiſed by 


the king to this high ſtation from the meaneſt obſ arty dere. + 


a man of 2 zeal, ſtrong paſßons, and ungovernable pride: 
which, in the early part of his liſe, had been ſmotheged in deep 


diſimulation and apparent humilityi, He was at the ſame time 


not only archbiſhop,” but chancellor to the kingdom, and legte © 
to the holy ſee. His power was great, but his popularity fill | 


more; the people were taught to look upon him as a aint, and 


he was willing to favour the deception 3 he wore ſackcloth next 


his ſcin, and abſtained from thoſe various luxuries for which the 


clergy were then ſo. remarkable. This was a fit inſtrument to 


ſupport the power of the church, and he conſequently, either 


through miſtaken zeal; or with an: amhitious view, ſcreened the 


murderer whom we have already mentioned, from the puniſſiment 
which he ſo juſily deſerved. When Henry was informed of this 
piece of injuſtice, he was unable to govern his reſentment; he 
reproached the archbiſhop. with his vicious lenity, who boldly 


aſſerted, that an eceleſiaſtic eould not be puniſned with dea; 
and that the king had no right to intermeddle with the affairs 


the church. The king, however, was reſolved not to àcquieſce 


in ſuch innovations, and aſſembled à council at Clarendem (from 


whence this aſſembly afterwards took its name) compoſed of his 
nobles and biſhops, in which it was inſtituted, that no biſhops: 


ſhould be permitted to go to Rome; that no ſubject ſhould appeal 


to the holy ſee; that no officer of the crown ſhould: be exeom- 


municated without the ſovereign's permiſſion : but, above all, it 


was enacted, that the clergy ſhould be ſubject to temporal Judges 
as well as the reſt of his ſubjects. Theſe ſtatutes were agreed 
to by all preſent; the archbiſhops, among whom was: 'Beckets: 
and the biſhops, ſigning them chearfully. They only Wanted. 


the pope's confirmation to give them the requiſite authenticity. _ 
but, upon being ſent to Rome. for bis approbation, he not only 


refuſed to confirm them, but rejected the propoſal. with. diſdain. 
This was what Becket wanted; he was unwilling to oppoſe the 


king ſingly; but thus backed by the papal power, now in its great- 
teſt ſplendor, he publickly profeſſed his repentance for having ſign- 
ed the Conſtitutions of Clarenden (as they were called); and, to 


* 


2 a greater ſnew of juſtice to his ſorro, he ſuſpended himſelf | 


from his clerical functions, until the pope ſuduld think him again. 


worthy to fulfil them [1164]. 


Ie may eafily-be ſupoſed that it was not difficult for him. to, 


obtain the pope's abſolution, and, poſſeſſed of that, he oppoſed 
the king with the utmoſt inflexibility. The king was, on the 
other hand, equally obſtinate, * either finding or making 2 


8 e ſubjectt 


8 


- 
ON 


1 


= wagte wee him, had him arraigned of ee, the - 
TT intimidated at this accuſation, and, while the judges were de- 


. Ing this; they found him 
8 — his fault 5 however, he found means of avoiding 
5 1 e profefion 2 


the cuſtom of the times, 


. 1 
* I 
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while chancellor. Beeler, it ſeems, was but lit- 


Ubefating opon his puniſhment, entered the council with a 
croſier in his hand, in order to intimidate them. | Notwithſtand- 
gailty of treaſon, which was, perhaps, 


g into Frances: where he put himſelf. under 
French * the wah who both ow 
 efpouſed his quarrel.” | 
Tb French king and Hay had, ſome years before 11 95 a 
y cies — . — of bone, which both lai * 
| — : Abe they come to a mediation, and had cemented a 
ther Syria of their children, Hens fon, of but ſeven 
„ being married to the French king? 5 daughter, Mar- 
a — 4 was yet but threr: however, their mutual jealouſies 
eLould not he ſuppreſſed by this alliance, and the king of France 


now (embraced this opportunity of humbling his rival. Alex- - 


Ander III. who was then was a ſtill more formidable ad- 
verſary, the fulminations of the Vatican at that time being gene- 

rally attended with the moſt ſerious effects; nor were they long 
delayed. "Becker excommunicated moſt of the clergy of England, 
and ahſolved the ſubjects from their allegiance to the king; ſo 


that Henry, at length, wearied out with the murmurs of the mal- 
_ contents at home, and the threats of two formidable powers 


abroad, conſented to come to a mediation. - One or two con- 


0 Krebtes were began, but produced no effect; a third, however, | 
was propoſed accepted, in whach the king conſented to al- 


moſt all the demands o Becket, i in favour of himſelf and the pope” 
In the dominions'of England: but when all the articles were ad- 
juſted, and Beeker was 20 el the king the kiſs of peace, as was 

k it into his head to fay that he 
did it for the honour of God. The king inſiſted that this expteſ· 
ion ſhould be retracted. Becker inſiſted upon its propriety; this 


renewed the debate, and the conference ended once more without : 


effect: nor was it till after an intervab of ſome years that they 


were reconciled ; when the king granted almoſt all that was de- 
mandled of him, and Becker returned in triumph, making a mag- 


nificent entry through the ſtreets of Lenden, amidſt the acclama- 
Lions of the people [1176]. 1 
| Becker was ſcarce reinſtated in bi power, when he began to et- 
tend it t6 its utmofb limits thoſe who had formerly been his 
Enemies he 705 now reſolved ſhould feel the weight of his in- 


nation: pray rs therefore, by ſolemnly excommunicating, - 
= barons who had © 3 his intereſts, and publiſhed eh | 


pe's letters for the ſuſpenſion of ſeyeral biſhops who had ad- 
| Era Theſe x new ine * the royal preroga- 


why 


| to the king. 
6 
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tire, and its friends, were ſoon related to Hey who was then 
A in Normandy ; and the ſuſpended biſhops arrived in perſon o 
throw themſcives at his feet and to implore his protection. Such 
a long-continued courſe of pride had, at length, wearied ont - 
the king's patience ; he was quite exaſperated at their complaints,” 
and was heard to ſay, Is there none that will revenge their 


«+ monarch's cauſe: this audacious prieft ?* | : 
arouzed the ſpirit of his attendants. ' Without acquainting him EN 
with their „four of his moſt reſolute knights, whoſe names TED: 


were Hugh Norvil, William Tracy, Hugh Brito, and Richard 
Fitzur/es ed over to England, and, making their way to 
Canterbury, entered the cathe where Becket was then officiat- 
ing, attended by a few followers: they came up to the altar, 
where he ſtood, - and beat out his brains with their clubs. Thus 
died Becker, whom ſome have deſcribed as a ſaint, and others as' | 
a turbulent impoſtor. It is probable he juſtly deſerved neither Rs 
character; he was zealouſly attached to errors which he th | 3 
it his duty to maintain 3 he ſtrenuouſſy ſupported the church, be- "> 
cauſe, from the ignorance of the times, he was taught to think 

fuch a conduct piety; and he may be ranked under the number 
of thoſe miſguided men who faithfully ſupport an erroneous 
| 2 His head was weak, but he might have had integrity ak 


Tho? the vbſtinacy of Becke was unable * 70 the ele 1 


hat degree of power after which they aſpired, his death Fall _ 4 
eee it to * cringe The people were taught to look upon him 1 
| as a martyr, and the pope and the monks did all they could to | 


confirm them in their deluſions. His ſhrine was pretended to — 
be endued with miraculous powers; it not only healed the fick, 
but reſtored the dead to life, and was as efficacious in curing the 
diſorders of cows,” dogs, and horſes, as of men, It was-reported 
that he roſe from the bier before he was buried, to light the 
tapers prepared for his funeral; and that, after the cerefnony, 
he ſtretched forth his hands to give the people an abſolution. 
In proportion as the fame of Becla's ſanctity encreaſed. the 
ſuſpicion of his murder by the king's privity gained ground; to 
clear which Henry took an oath, adminiſtred by the Pope, that he 
was ho way privy to the aſſaſſination; and he made a ſolemn-yow ww. 
go barefoot to Becket*s tomb, there to receive the diſcipline of the 
church: which he afterwards punQually performed [x 172), 
walking barefoot from within fight of Canterbury, and receiving 
eighty laſhes at the ſhrine of this pretended marti. 
But, previous to this; he endeavoured to divert the attention 5 
of the people from ſubjects of this nature, by undertaking the 
conqueſt of Ireland [1172]; and receiving a grant of that ſing. 
dom from the pope, who had no right to. the diſpoſal, he led 
a 


over an army in perſon, where he received the ſubmiſſions 
115 | 


- 


\ 
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in the fiſty-lixih. year of his age, and the thinty-fifth of his 
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the oaths. ofthe Jriſp princes, who, contending amongſt each 
other, became à more eaſy conqueſt. Fe, 


_ country, then in a ſtate of os rudeneſs, was ſufficiently al- 


layed by the diſobedience of his own family at home. Henry, it 
ſeems, tho*-declined-into the vale of life, ſtill retained a ſpirit of 
gallantry ;/and as Eleanor his queen was diſagreeable, he fingled 

out Roſamond Clifferd; a lady of matchleſs beauty, for the object 


- of his inſidelity. This lady, whoſe charms have been ſung by 


almoſt all our early poets, was kept in a labyrinth in Wood/tork- 
Fart, and for ſome time his amours were as much concealed as 


_ his miſtreſs 5 however, bis infidelity was at length diſcovered to 


the queen, who, purſuing her rival to this retreat, obliged her to 
fwallow poiſon ; and then, in order to juſtify her ſeverity, broke 
out into open rebellion, ſeducing young Henry, who was called 
King, and his two brothers, Richard and John, to fide with her 


_ againſt their father. The French king was alſo induced to eſpouſe 
their cauſe; and the old king ſaw himfelf- aſſaulted on ev 


ſide. . Aſcribing this unnatural rebellion to the vengeance of © 
fended Heaven, he now did penance! at Beeke?'s ſhrine, as has 


been already related; and tho he vigorouſly oppoſed his ene- - 


mies, and every-where eame off victorious, yet he at laſt con- | 
ſented fo come to an accommodation with his own children and - . 
e by wty-! 


Thus wearied out with the diſobedience of his family, he; at 
length, reſolved upon a cruſade, which was then the uſual re- 


ſource. of the unfortunate at home; but his ſon Richard (Henry, 


g his elder brother, _—_ little before) was reſolved to prevent 


him, by renewing his diſobedience in a ſecond revolt {1185 ], the 
French king readily joining him againſt his father. The two ar- 


mies, therefore, once more took the field, and Richard, being 
victorious, compelled the king to ſubmit to very diſadvan- 


tageens terms; ſo that Henry now ſaw the latter end of his life 
clouded with every misfortune, an imperious conſort, a rebelli- 
ous kingdom, and diſobedient children. It is ſaid he curſed 


them in the bitterneſs of his heart, while paſſion and diſ- 
appointment began viſibly to impair his conſtitution: he, at 
lengch, fell ill at Chinon, in Normandy, and, finding his end ap- 


proach, he cauſed himſelf to be carried into the church beſore 


the altar, where he expired, with ſcarce a fingle attendant to be 


witneſs of his calamities. This happened on the ſixth of July, 


* . 5 22 O03 en 
In this reign the prerogative of the crown gained over the power 
of the barons; but, at the ſame time, it 58 on the ſide of — 


+ clergy, their ſeparate juriſdiction being perfectiy eſtabliſhed. Bus 


ino cacre was uo vitible alteration made inthe-conſlitutionduring 
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che adminiſtration of Henry, yet he firſt ſowed thoſe ſeeds uf 
real liberty which, at length, produced the richeſt fruits 3 for,. 


in former reigns, the barons and clergy uſually took part againſt 
he crown; in this they ſeem to have purſued ſeparate intereſts, 
An which, tho? the e were uppermoſt, yet the others were 
taught the art of oppoſing, which in former reigns they ſcarce 
 wentured:to do: but what marks this reign above all others, was 
what hiſtorians call the efabliſhment of corporation charters." It has 
been before obſerved, that the uſual reſidence of the people in 


thoſe dreary times was in villages, which were generally gathered 
| ſtle. 


round ſome nobleman's ca The people, however, from 
heir. intercourſe with the continent for ſome preceding reigns, 
had been introducing arts, manufactures, and luxunes, from 
abroad, and ſeveral foreign artizans came to the kingdom, bring- 
ing their trades with them. In order to eſtabliſn theſe, who were 
à claſs of people between the nobility, who poſſeſſed the lands, 
and the villains, who were ſlaves, Henry very wiſely granted them 
charters, by which they might live together, forming one ſepa- 
rate body, independent of any e but himſelf. This body 
of men being bred to induſtry and frugality, and ſeldom taking 

part in the commotions that continually diſturbed the king- 
dom, grew up in ſilence and ſecurity, until, in a ſhort time, they 


were able to claim a part in the legiſlature, and, after ſome 
ages, to make even thoſe who were born to villainage and 


| lavery, free. 


RICHARD 1. furnamed Cozus vs Lies. 


PD ICHARD I. Sho ſasceeded his father, was the third, 
| but the eldeſt ſurviving ſon of Henry, and came to the 


throne highly the favourite of the clergy, and conſequently ca- 
reſſed by the people. He was crowned at We/ftminfter on the 
third of Sepre he [1189]; and to ſuch a degree of enthuſiaſtic 
zeal did the clergy raife the populace, that the mob, falling upon 
the Jews, murdered many of them, and plundered their hauſes, 


Religion then was the pretext of every cruelty, and obedience to 


the church the only rule of merit. A zeal for the extetnal rites of 
Chriſtianity was the prevailing paſſion of the times, and Richard 
was induced to undertake a cruſade by the advice of his clergy. 


. He left England with a numerous army, paſſed thro? France, | 
took Me ina in Sicily, and Cyprus, from Chriſtian princes who had 


refuſed him ſhelter for his fleet; and, after ſome difficulties in 
his paſſage, landed at Pale/tine. In this expedition he was ac- 
companied by the king of France, and, their armies uniting, 


they. overcame Saladine with a flaughter of forty thouſand men; 
but the two kings, jealous of * other's fame, diſagreed among 


3 


125 themſelves, 


. 
* 
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themſelves ; And the king of France returned home, leavi 


5 


e fag SlyOP to proſecute the war. Even romance is filled: 
the king of England's valour in the Holy: Land z 


5 | A „ and took ſeve- 


tal towns from the Saracens : yet praiſe was that ſeemed to 


reſult from his viftories. He gained no advantages that he could 
maintain; ſo that, after two fruitleſs campaigns, he made a 
truce with Saladine for RY and fet ſail to return to Eng- 
_— u 92J. But greater diſa 


intments were yet to 
5 fleet was diſperſed * a an, and he obliged to 


pany on the coaſts of Hay; from whence, purſuing his way home- 
Ward by land, he was taken priſoner by the duke of Auſtria, and 
Fent to the ror, who ungen detained him upon the 8 
moſt groundle pretences. 


tt... eee 


to the care of two prelates, the biſhop of Durham and the bi» 
Mop of Eh, diſagreed, and Job, the king's — fo- 
mented their jealouſies. There ſeems to be a ſtrange, ſpirit of 
ambition in all the deſcendants of the Conqueror, prom 


them to aim at 4 crown which experience ſhewed offered only 
and diſtreſs. However, John long — to be king, 


and, when he heard of his brother's impriſonment, ament, did all th | 


was in his power to continue his captivi 
Richard was ſtill the favourite of the dergy, 2 as they con- 


ducted the pevple, the whole nation univerſally reſolved to re- f 


deem him. 'The monaſteries exhauſted a part of their great | 
cal, and the churches granted their plate, upon a promiſe of 
ving it reftored upon the king's return, By theſe means, 


/ Richard was able to purchaſe his releaſement from the emperor 
And once more returned N bis expecting countiy, who orgot 
their on diſtreſs in the 8 ry of his foreign conqueſts : nor Was 


John lefs diſpleaſed at the generoſity of his 8 forgive- 


neſs, who bad been appriſed of his intrigues. I wiſh,” crie 


Richard, taking him by the hand, that I could as eaſily forget 
your offences as you will my pardon. Job, however, ap- 


pet grateful during 'the reſt of this mönarch's reign, and 


ed his brother faithfully in all his battles with the French, 


"Wi. foon followed, and continued the remainder of his rein, - 
To purſue mi autely the tranſactions of our monarchs on the 


continent, would be impoſſible in this abridgment: let it be 
ſufficient to ſay, that in general, the Znghþ troops were victo- 
rious againſt of France, and exteneded the limits of 


continental dominions. It was in the midſt of theſe victorles, a 
Richard was belieging the caſtle of Chalons; that he was ſhot | by 
an arrow, which proved fatal. While be was yet living, the 
ſoldier by. whoſe Wee. he fell, was brought before him, a the 


| king ſternly OY” TT he ſong life, the. + priſoner te: 
e 
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plied, that it was in reven for his father and brothers, whom- 


Richard had ſlain in battle. This undaunted anſwer entire 
| appeaſed the anger of the king, who, obſerving that the 

nel had done his duty, ord him a preſent and forgave him. 
The Flemiſb coy however, who was ſecond in command, 


| Is too brutal to comply with the generoſity of the king, order- - 


a the — ſaldier to be flead alive in preſence of the 
_ army. Richard died on the ſixth of April, in the forty- 


£9 iſſue. 


This prigce ſeems co hase been ided in all his actions by 
irit of romantic bravery, Whic the inhabitants of E 
Jad ſome time before learned in their eaſtern enterprizes 
appears to have borne the admonitions of the — — with * 
gentleneſs, One of them having the aſſurance to — 
upon a certain occafion, to part with his three daughters, his 
pride, his luft, and his dvarice; Richard wittily replied, that he 
defired nothing more, and that he had already pitched upon 
per huſbands for each of them. His pride, he intended for 
prop Tem plars 3 ; his avarice, for the monks ; and as for his 
the ergy ſhoyld ſhare that amongſt them. In this reign the pre- 
rogative was a good deal jm by the ſale of the king's a- 
me ne lands, w ich often, in former reigns, were ſufficient alone 
ſupply an army in caſe of exit gence; ſo that, upon their diſ- 
ſal, the armies of the crown were to be entirely raiſed by tax- 
ations. In this reign alſo we meet with the firſt popular inſur- 
rection, headed by Filliam Longbeard, which being ſuppreſſed, 
| the leader and 150 others were hung 1 in chains. By this, how- 
r, we may diſcern a ſpirit of growing freedom in the nation, 


pry oh his age, and the tenth of his reign {1119], leaving. 


nce there were, even now, a ſufficient body of men in the king- VA 


dom, independent of the power of the N and clergy, to yin- 


op O HN, ſurnamed LackLanv.. 5g 


)ICHARD died, as we have ſeen; proſecating the war 
' againſt France with vigour, and John, his brother and ſuc- 


geſlor to the crown by the late king's will, purſued the ſame mea- - 


Caves with increaſed application. He was ſurnamed Lackland, in 
| the beginning of his lite ; bug, upon the commencement, of his | 

reign, he was poſſeſſed of more extended territories than any 
other prince of Europe; for, beſide. _ lands which were his 
by ſucceſſion, he ſoon by a ſignal victory wreſted Bretagne from 
| Arber, his nephew, to whom it 4 and taking the young 


ince priſoner, confined him in a tower, e it * * be 
ber Oe by this monarch's 5 
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Ii is true that Jobn did all that was in his power to wipe of 


tte ſtain of this murder from himſelf by . proclamations ; but 

being ſummoned by Fh 7 king of France, to anſwer concern- 
ing his nephew's death, 

_ - _ , quently. adjudged as a traitor to the French monarch, and con- 


e refuſed to appear, and was conſe- 


to forfeit thoſe dominions which he held from that 
-erown : nor was this ſentence an empty threat; for the nobility 


of France exerted their power againſt him, and united together 
with more unanimity than was at that time uſya}, to ſtrip him 


of his ill-got dominions. Jobn, who was a tyrant to thoſe be- 


-neath him, was alſo a coward to his ſuperiors; he, therefore, 


tamely ſuffered himſelf to be deprived of all his French domi- 


nions, loſing: Normandy, Paictou, Toyraine [1204]; and then fled 
*back to 222 to take a bs Oi revenge upon his barons for 


having refuſed. to aſſiſt him in his wars againſt France he be- 


gan by Jevying taxes upon his ſubjects, which they at firſt were 
-obliged. to pay with reluctance, but which ſoop after they began 


But he had hitherto 


dito think of removing ne bags 
e 


e clergy. on his fide, whom. he ſoon diſ- 
interfere in their ſeparate juriſdiction. 


guſted, by his * to inte 
It ſeems: that the election of archbiſhops had, for ſome time, 
Heen an unceaſing ſubje&t of diſpute between the hiſhops and the 


monks, both 2 precedent to confirm their claims. The 


fahl the biſhops fram the kingdom, The pope ſoon redoubled 


archbiſhop of Canterbury, therefore, happening to die about 


' hire $4505], the monks of Caprerbury in a clandeſtine man- 
ner made choice of 2 their ſub-prior. The biſhops, on 
tte other hand, | choſe.t 


e biſhop of Norwich, and John, inſtead 

of continuing neuter-in the diſpute, and thus leaying them to 
. weaken each other, confirmed the election of the latter. A diſ- 

pute thus ariſing, the monks inſiſted upon appealing to the pope. 
oy; III. a man of great abilities, then filled the chair, at. a 
time 


en the holy ſee was now at its higheſt pitch of ſplendor: 


he therefore was reſolved to take the benefit of their diſſentions 
to encreaſe the papal power, and, declaring both elections void, 
he took the homitiation upon himſelf, and appointed Szephen Lang- 
ton, an Engliſhman then reſiding at Rome, to the ſee of Canter- 
Bury, This new exertion of the papal ſupremacy threw John 
into the utmoſt rage ; he ſent the pope a letter filled with abuſe, 
drove the monks out of Canterbury, and confiſcated their goods, 
as being the authors of the appeal. This outrage was ſoon an- 
ſwered þy. more efficacious returns by the pope, who laid the 
kingdom under an interdi& ; by which means all divine ſervice 
ceaſed, which was conſidered as a. moſt grievous calamity. This 
y 


only ſerved $11 more to exaſperate the king. He infiſted that 


*givine-ſervice ſhould be performed as uſual, and, upon the clergy 
refuling\to obey, he confiſcated their lands and goods, and ba- 


has 
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his former cenſures, and now publickly excommunicated” the 
king, abſolving all his ſubjects from their oath of allegiance, and 
requiring them to deſert 'a monſter whom Heaven had thought 


fit to abandon. Theſe ecclefiaſtical fulminations were ſtill che 


more effective, as the execution of them was committed to Phi- 


- lip. Auguſtus, king of France, to whom the pope gave the king- 
dom of England, as a perpetual inheritance : nôr did he only ei- 


eite Philip alone to the conqueſt, but gave all that ſhould attend 
him the ſame pardons and e mon which were uſually given 
to thoſe who went upon a cruſade. Philip gladly embraced the 


ropoſal, and, levying a numerous army, prepared to embark 


or England with great expedition and alacrity. John, on the 
other — made equal preparations to receive him, and had ſtill 
influence enough to raiſe an army of ſixty thouſand men, which 


expected the invaſion of the French at Dover. All Europe was 


now in ſuſpence as to the fate of the Exglib empire; but the po- 


licy- of the court of Nome ſoon fruſtrated every ſanguine expec- - - 


tation: | for, inſtead of rmitting ' Philip actually to take poſ- 
. ſſion, he e a legate to Jobn, who, repreſenting that 


the only way he had to ſecure himſelf from the impending dan- 
ger was to be reconciled to the church, the weak prince imme- 


a complied, and took an oath to perform whatever the 
pope ſhould impoſe. n thus ſworn implicit obedience, an 
_ oath and homage was exacte 


his dominions to the pope, and ſubmitted to hold the kingdom 


8 as tributary to the ſee of Rome [1213]. 


Fohn, having thus loſt his dominions in France and given up 


thoſe of England, expected to lead the reſt of his life a dee | 


30 Rome, in ignomjmous ſafety : but he had forfeited the eftee 


of his ſubjects; his clergy, as we have ſeen, completely ſubdued 


him, and his barons now undertook to perform what they had 
ſeen ſo many others do with impunity. They now, therefore, 
demanded the reſtitution of their ancient privileges; namely, 
thoſe grants of independence which they had extorted from the 


weakneſs of Stephen. Jobn, tho* at preſent much weaker than 


ever Stephen had been, as the demeſne lands of the crown had 
been ſold in the former reign, obſtinately refuſed to comply; 


| from him, by which he reſigned - 


but, on the contrary, demanded their afhitance to recover his - 


dominions on the continent. This they refufed o grant, and 
confirmed their refuſal by breaking out into open acts of hoſ- 


. tility. John was unable to reſiſt, and knew not the arts of tem 
rizing, with which many of his predeceſſors wereperfealyacquaint- 
_ ed; they, therefore, obliged him to ſign and confirm their Magna 


Charta, or Great Charter [1215], which, at that time, was rather 


calculated to oppreſs than protect the people, as it confirmed the 
ariſtocratic power of the barons ; but which ſince has been ap- 
 plig to more general benefit, and is juſtly tiled the greateſt 
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| bulwark-/of -Britifs freedom. ea a 
ſeemed to have no ſhare in the ment; they were only 
ſtyled as moveable poſſeſfions, were paſſed away from one 
lord to another, like the ſheep and oxen that grazed the farm: 
fo that we may conſider the barons as an aflemblage of petty 
abſolute princes, contending with their king for the right which 
they claimed of being independent tyrants. This charter, therefore, 
gave every baron a right to reſiſt the crown, in caſe the monarch, 
within forty da 2 * not give the redreſs petitioned for. John 
complied with it through — and as ſoon as that was removed, 
— all he had ſubſcribed and granted. The Pope, whom 
Jabs had taken as a protector, was now reſolved to ſhew that he 
could defend as well as oppreſs him; he now, therefore, excom- 
municated the barons __ had formerly excommunicated the 
king; and theſe did what the Pope had- befoie. taught chem to 
do; they offered the kingdom to the king of F 3 Pbilip Was 
willing to accept the crown from whoever thought 8 "to 
grant it; but apprehenſive of the pope's reſentment, if he ſhould 
take it himſelf, prevailed upon the barons to ęlect his ſon Leauis, 
whoſe title was accordin gly- confirmed by them, the ates | 
- 2 — and the city of Londen 4 _ 75 hs firſt time we 
ear of a city concerning itſelf in al of government in 
England. * we therefore find, was the firſt city in England 0 
har arrived at independence, and ſhook off the feudal government, 
In che mean time, Lewis led over a numerous army, © hich com- 
mitted great diſorders; their outrages were ſtill exceeded by rhe 
troops of the king, which, being moſtly. compoſed of foreigners, - 
.and receiving little, pay, ſubſiſted by —4— 5 were there 
two foreign armies: now in England acious, and 
equally ready to oppreſs the people; but Fubu's ba ſucceſs ſtil] 
followed him, ſo that he was, at ſength, depoſed by his barons, 
and Lewis ſolemuly crowned king of England, But now the en- 
Le of this tumultuous nobility were turned to another 
bject, that of leſſening the power of their new conqueror, 
* — they ſaw inclined to arbitrary government, and g to 
forget the ſervices: of thoſe who had raiſed him to the throne. 
Forty of them, therefore, addreſſed themſelves. in an humble 
manner o the depoſed king, who was at the head of a few fu- 
gitive troops, offering their ſervices to reinſtate him in his for- 
mer power; the Po + all refuſed to confirm the title of Lewis ; 
and . a gleam of hope began to dawn 1 the affairs of this 
unfortunate monarch, — death put a period at once to his 
-. diltrefies and expectations. Jobn died in the fifty-firſt year of his 
Ae, after à reign of ſerenteen years ſpent in unſucceſsful cam- 
and ſhameful” negocia 3 [1216]. In this reign the 
rupture between the e the barons became ſtill wider; 5 


bee there wer thee . 


* 


A 
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the kingly power, that of the clergy, and that of the -barons, 
each independent of the reſt, and poſſeſſing n 
3 took no pains to conceal. It was in the ſhock of op- 

t 


e intereſts, which were daily impairing each other, that the 


durgeſſes of incorporated towns were growing morę numerous and 


ee As each particular baron might be r ed as the 
little tyrant 


of his own dominions, ſo each of theſe incorporated 


towns might be looked upon as a little republic governed by its 
own laws and cuſtoms, and acknowledging obedience only to the 
—_ If, u we were diſpoſed to ſpeculation, we might 


n England, at this time, there was an epitome 


of every kind of government that legiſlators ever invented, The 


king was a limited monarch; each baron, as far as his power 
went, was an abſolute tyrant ; the clergy were an hierarchy; each 


corporation was a republic; and the numerous banditti of the 


foreſt lived-plmoſt in = ftate of a | . _ 
. H E N. KF + III. 


T.EWIS;, the dauphin of e was king of Kn as we 


have ſeen, when Jabn died; but the barons found him by 
no means ſuch a complying monarch-as they had flattered them- 
ſelves he would turn out: they wanted a king whom they could 


govern ; but Lewis refuſed to reign upon theſe conditions + how. 
ever, he ſhould have ſuppreſſed his intentions till better ſettled in 


the feat of power, as he was unable to withſtand the oppoſition 


that was raiſed againſt him [1216]. The batons, almoſt. to a 


man, fixed their eyes upon Henry, the fon of the late monarch, 
who was yet but nine years old; and after defeating the forces 
of Lewis, they beſieged him in the city of London: whereupon a 


treaty enſued, and he conſented to leave the kingdom [1217], 
Upon the advancement of Henry, it was agreed, by the 7 | 
ould 


at William, earl of Pembroke, earl-marſhal of England, 
be made guardian of the king, and regent of the kingdom, dure 
ing the king's minority. Thoſe liberties, however, which the no- 


bles expected from his tender age were by no means-gratifieds 
for the regent, who was a man o ES a POWer- 


ful intereſt with the clergy, which ſerved to balance the tate, and 
ve the independency of the crown: and, upon his dy- 


ing ſome time after [1219], the cy actually devolved 


upon a clergyman, namely, Peter, bi of Winchefter. 


The firſt attempt to recover the fallen the 


prerogative was, the 

reſumption of the crown-lands;: which had been ſold in the 

times of Richard. This occaſioned a conſpiracy, but it was hap« 
5 ede f nh the nobles began alſo to murmur at the pro- 
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uneaſineſs ef all was, that upon Henry's 2 kimſelf of 


age [1227]; he cancelled the Magna Charta, which occaſioned 


another conſpiracy ; and tho? ſuppreſſed, ſtill burnt unſeen, and 


, threatened-to-break out at the ſighteſt blaſt of adverſity. 


In the mean time, while the barons were thus complaining of ES: 
the king's injuſtice and profuſion,” the clergy began to __— 


_ cauſe of complaint, which laſted for ſome ages afterwards, 


„which was attended with very material conſequences in the alte- 


ration of the conſtitution. The pope in the laſt reign, as we 
have ſeen, took the crown of England under his own protection 
and this he effected by means of the Engliſb clergy, who exci 


the people to oppoſe their lawful King, ſuppaſing that the pope's 


-Intereſt and their own were inſeparable. ' In this, however, the 
nom found themſelves entirely miſtaken, for the pope now aſ 
.fumed an abſolute command, not only over the ceremonies of the 


church, but, what the clergy valued much more, over its preter- 
ments. Accordingly Langton, the archbiſhop of Canterbury, dy- 


ing about this time #1229), the pope, by his own authority 
promoted Ricbard, -G of Lincoln, to that ſee; and 


this prelate dying alſo, the pore ſet aſide the perſon elected by 


the chapter, and approved bythe king, compelling them to ele 
- "Edmond of Abington. But his holineſs did not reft here; he 


| ſent oper his legate to drain away the wealth of the clergy to 


Eenrich his own natural dominions, and appointed ſome of his 
- own countrymen to the moſt beneficial livings in the church. 
Zy theſe means the clergy now ſaw themſelves oppreſſed by a 
power from whom they had fooliſhly expected to find protec- 
tion. A new ſchiſm therefore now aroſe, (if we may call it by 
that name) and a part of the clergy began to oppoſe the pope 
with: as much virulence. as they had formerly maintained his 
Anfallibility. They expoſtulated, but in vain, with the king 
againſt this unneceſſary ambaſſador from the head of the church. 
2 hoped to reap ſome private advantage from the legate's ar- 
Val, 


* 


ri 
In every demand the king made for himſelf the legate would take 

care to make another for his maſter, and even propoſed t hat 
the monks ſhould: ſign their names to notes, which the pope 
mould fill with the ſum he thought ft to require. © 
In this general picture of the times, a-particular, accident at 


and accordingly they both united to extort from the people. 


this juncture ſhould not be overlooked. Oxford, which had been fer 
ſome years growing into repute for literature, was one of thoſe 


places which the legate thought proper to apply to for money. 
| He was received by the univerſity with all that deference which 


5 his character demanded, and maintained during his — 


with great ſplendor. It was upon this occaſion, at a poor Ir 
ſtudent went into the legate's kitchen, and ventured to beg relief 


Lom the cook, who, inſtead of giving the poor creature an mY 
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threw a ladle full of boiling water in his face. Some other ſcho- 
lars happened to be preſent at this ſcene, invited either by curio- 
ſity or hunger, and a #e// ſtudent was ſo provoked at the cook 's 
behaviour, that he killed him upon the ſpot. This outrage was 
quickly carried by the legate to the king, who with his uſual 
meanneſs flew into a violent paſſion, and offered to give imme- 
diate ſatisfaction by putting the offenders to death. This, how- 
| ever, the Italian prelate did not inſiſt upon; but all the ſcholars 
| of chat hall vhich had offended him were ordered to be ſtript of _ 
their gowns, and to walk barefoot with halters about their neeks, 
from their own ſchool to the legate's palace to aſk his pardons 
b | This ſhews the power of the pope in England at that time, better 
than negotiations of a more general nature. SUD & WES? 


_ 'The king and the pope being thus united in oppreſſing the peo 
le, it naturally produced a combination among the oppreſſed. 
The dergy and che barons united for this time in oppoſing the 
royal and papal power, and, for the future, reſolved to refuſe the 
exorbitant demands of the king as well as the pope. The king's 

ill ſucceſſes, both in France [12314 and againſt the Hl, con- 

! tributed to render him-more unpopular and feeble ; yet as he be- 
came more impotent, he encreaſed in his demands for money. 
The pope, however, was his ſtedfaſt friend, and the aſſembly of 
barons and clergy were for ſome time obliged to grant whatever 

| was demanded of them; but upon the pope's granting the king- 
dom of Sicily do Famund, the king's ſecond fon, the people very 
wiſely refuſed to contribute to the recovery of it. This incenſed 
Henry to ſuch a degree, that he mixed threats with his demands 
for a new ſupply ⁊ but the barens-and clergy, inſtead of being in- 
runidated, broke out into open rebellion, and, at à parlament 
held at Oxford, compelled him to delegate his power to twenty= 
four perſons, twelve to be choſen by himſelf, and the reſt by the 
peers, reſerving only to the king the chief place in all publie 
_ aſſemblies [1258]. This Henry was: reſolved to comply with uo 
longer than he Was compelled to it, and ſome time after 12611 
procured à diſpenſation from the pope; abſolving him from the 
dath which he had taken at Oxford. He now therefore ſet abouʒt 
levying forces, in order to compel the barons to their allegiance ; 
while they, with equal aſſiduity, collected an army to Viudicate 
their privileges, and ſupport the Prownfions of Oxford, as they were 
called. In this diſpute the king of Franct was choſen umpire 
| (1264) who determined the conteſt. in the king's favour; but the 
| barons refuſing to ſtand by his award, a civil war once more be- 
gan to deluge the 1 The firſt: advantages in this war 
were on the ſide of the king; but Montfurt, earl of Lesceſer who! _ 
headed the inſurgent army, was at length vie rious, and took 
Henry and his two ſons priſoners. The barons and clergy, being 
> thus maſters of the king's perſon, were reſolved to new-model the 
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 _ _ conſtitution.» They were ſenſible that the pope: was ſtill in Henry's 
intereſt; and that they themſelves were only [poſſeſſed of a tempo- 
- rary net a which could never be long ſupported againſt the au- 
—  _ thority of the holy ſee. In this exigence therefore they called in a 
new power; which till now had lain dormant in the ſtate, I mean 
the power of the people. On this occaſion, Montfort called toge- 
ther a parliament, compoſed not only of the barons and clergy as 
_ uſual, but alſo of two knights from each county repreſentative 
of their reſpective ſhires, and two burgeſſes from each Borough; 
who were to ſit in council, and deliberate for the general benefit. 
of the people. This we ſee is the firſt out-line of an Engliſb 
 honſe of commons; this is the firſt time we find the people coming 
in for a ſhare in the legiſlature [ 1265}. The people were now as 
we ſee called in to oppoſe the papal and royal power, and the li- 
which they were | this oecaſion, they never af - 
ter deſiſted from claiming; for the people in every ſtate, if theß 
know their own power, never fail to exert it. n 


fake of the people, but with a view to eſtabliſh the ariſtocratical 


power of the barons and clergy: this, notwithſtanding it failed 

to do, for the nobles, thus raiſed ſuperior to the crown, began to 

- diſagree among themſelves ; the earl of Leicgſter's power became 

formidable to many of them, and a new party was formed under 

the conduct of the earl of Glouceſter, to oppoſe this nobleman's 
growing power. award the king's ſon,” who had been taken 
priſoner with his father, had the good fortune to eſcape to this 
tation, and putting himſelf at the head of the earl of Gloucefter's 
forces, attacked Montfort, defeated him, he and his ſon being flain 

upon the field of battle. In this manner, Henry, who had been 

led about as a captive, and always expoſed in the front of the army 

which had dethroned him, was once more ſet at liberty. Tho? 


peace was;confirmed from time to time after ; and prince Edward, , 
undertaking a eruſade to the Holy Land, left his father in full 
poſſeſſion of the kingdom till his death, which happened [1272 

after a-reign- of fifty-ſeven years, and in the fixty- ſixth year 


„ this monarch, his ſubjects gained 
the moſt glorious advantages under him, I mean thoſe af Gow 

dom, advantages which though often afterwards conteſted in ar- 
bitrary reigns, and ſometimes wholly taken away, yet ſtill re- 
turned at convenient intervals, and operated towards the happi- 
neſa of all. From this reign we may begin to conſider the ſen- 


CY 


no misfortunes could warn him from his former folkes, yet a | 


* 


_ tunents and ſtruggles of the people in diſpoſing of government, 4s | 


before they were wholly ruled by the barons or the clergy. 
Inhn che enſuing reign we ſhall find the conſtitution fluctuating not 
between ariftocratical factions, as formerly, but between the king 

and the people; we ſhall ſee that whenever a monarch of 5 
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and —— claims eomes to the throne, he 000 the pre- 
rogative over the nobility, elergy, and people; on the contrary, 


ing p ince gains the crown, the ſtates of 
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ro dee death of Hemy, bie don 23 was proclaimed 
king, and although he was then abſent employed in che 
| Holy War, none 1 conteſt Ms claims [1272], The 
character os for bravery during the life of his fa- 
ther, gai - hearts of his ſubjects, and intimidated thoſe 
rv ary oppoſe him, Though followed in Paleftine but by 
ten thouſand Engliſh ſoldiers, he notwithſtan 


_ tempt that he received a wound given by oned — . im 
the arm, which we are told would have . fatal, h 

been for the affection of Eleonora his wife, who accompanied him 
in the expedition, and who facked the venom from the wound; 


However this be, upon his retarn to England, he found himſelf 


maſter of an undiſputed throne-{1275], and of ſubjects that al- 


moſt adored him. he therefore is opportunity: of ing x 


the perogative to its former ſplendor. 

His firſt care was to reduce the power of the clergy, depriving 
ſeveral. of the monaſteries of many of their privileges, and then 
cauſing a ſtatute to be enafted, which Nn the _ e 
boy penn, their lands to the church. 

next care was to ſubdue the Molßb, who had for many years 
been a reſtleſs and dangerous neighbour. Many precautions had 
been taken by A ng kings, hes to gain the love or 
the incurſions of this ferocious people. A colony of Flimings had 
been placed in the borders that ſeparated the Zng/i from the 
| Welſh; yet till the inroads of the latter were frequent and fas 
tal. No fituation can be more terrible than that of little king- 


doms bordering upon each other, and only prevented from ra- 


e by the weak bonds of former treaties. Senſible of this, 


Edævard led an army againſt them, and beſieged the Vi army, 
commanded by Lexwellyn their king, poſted upon the inacceſſible 
mountains of $202vdon, This nation had a prophecy among them, 


faid to'be delivered by Merlin, a famous 2 of former ages, 
importing, that they ſhould one day be maſters of all Britain. A 
fmall advantage gained by a part of the M ulſb army over that of 
Edward, induced them to believe that now was the time for the 


| completion of Merlins Ney ; and ** therefore were reſolve 
v ed 


ding brought terror | 
Wherever he came; and many attempts were made by the Sara. 
eens either to aſſaſſinate or poiſon him. bs WAS * ſuch an at- 


PT” % 
4 


| ed to come down from their faſtneſſes, and face the enemy upon 
cegqual terms. This proved fatal to them and their little empire; 
te Melſe army for the laſt, time drew up againſt the Engliſb 


forces, which were every way ſuperior, both in numbers, arms, 
diſcipline. Leæwellyn fought with deſperate bravery, bur Was : 
killed in the field of battle, and with him expired the name of a 


* and 


| kingdom, that ſince the time of the Roman, had preſerved their 
freedom and their country uncontaminated 


15 | many . and\the..#7/þ being, blended with their conquerors; 
Joon. forgot their national animoſity, and became of excellent uſe 


in extending the conqueſts and the glory of the Exgliſo. na- 
JT ins 


- Edward, thus freed from domeſtic enemies, turned his eyes tos 


Wande che ſecurity of his dominions on the continent; and hav- 
_ * Ing-fixed his reſidenee there for three years, and ſettled the affairs 
of thoſe provinces in the moſt prudent manner, he returned to 


England:to puniſh thoſe corrupt judges who had in his abſence 
_ extorted*. from. the people; fining ſome of them in very large 


tums, and diſplacing others. Nor did he take leſs ee 
| ngdomg = 


upon the Jews, who had adulterated the coin of 
baniſhing them for ever, and confiſcating their effects. 


5 About thas time the crown of Scotland became deftitute 


There were two competitors upon this occaſion, laying their 
claims for the ſueceſſion, Robert Bruce and John Balial, who ſo 


k ; B 
\  Edwardintended to leave the Scots only the ſhadow of royalty. 


from external mix- 
tures. Wales was ſoon after formed into a principality dependent 


1 


. -. . equally divided the ſuffrages of the kingdom, that the people were 
reſobred to chuſe an umpire, and by a ſtrange miſconduct fixed 
upon Edward I. king of England. Edward accepted this. office 
With pleaſure, and being come witha large army to Narbum, inſtead 
_ of ledging the rights of either, boldly claimed the ſupe- 


„ A Concer: His rer Eda 


[4 


apparent heir, by the death of their king Alexander III. [1291]. 


AE 


rioxity himſelf; and then, as if by ſpecial favour, appointed J 
mrs gn be bis vice-gerent on the Score; throne. It was now ' 
too late to retract from his arbitration, and it was ſoon ſeen that 


Upon every private appeal he aſſumed the privilege of ſummon- 


ing Baliol to London, and ſent no leſs than fix ſummonſes in one 


year . A revolt.enſued,, Baliol refuſed to 4 pear, and Etward YA 


vou offered the crown to Robert Bruce, who. accepted it with 
ng his ap- 
pointment with a moſt formidable army, and entering Scotland, 
gained a complete victory, in which the unfortunate Baliol was 
taken priſoner, the kingdom brought into ſubjection, and its ne- 
bility obliged to do homage to Edward as their lawful ſovereign- 
In ſuch an abridgement, it would be impoſſible, as well as unim- 
proving, to relate all the ſtruggles of power and fluctuations of 
conqueſt» between the Scots and Engliſh during this reign; be it 


joy. Nor was the king of England tardy in ſecon 


ſulfficient 


* 


nn ; wy 
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ſufficient to ſay, that whenever the ſafety of his continental do- 
- minions called Edward over to France, the Scotch would then 
reſpire from their'conſternation and ſtrive for independence; up- 
on his approach they would then ſue for a negociation, and pro- 

miſe, by their future demeanor, to ſhew- themſelves worthy of 
favour. In this manner he brought the country to ſobjeRich 


three times, and in his laſt b vowed that he would ne- 


ver return till he had deſtroy kingdom from ſea to ſea; he 
was at the head of the 3 that ever England: had 
uced; the | fate of the Scorch ſeemed inevitable; but 

is death ſſed their fears, and Edward's ambition. When 
"this monarch ſaw his end approach, he ſent for the prince his ſon, 
who had been appointed his ſucceſſor, and, taking him by the 
band, earneſtly requeſted him three things: he firſt enjoined him 
not to recal one Gawefton, a flatterer, who had been. baniſhed 
ſome time before, for poiſoning the young -prince's mind: he 
next entreated that his heart might be ſent to the holy ſe- 
pulchre: and thirdly," he recommended him to 3 the 
War with the Scotch till they were entirely ſubtlued, defiring 
that his bones might be carried about at l the ar- 
my, the more effectually to intimidate the enemy. Fhus he 
died with the ſame fierceneſs of principle for which he had been 
remarkable through life, being ſeized with a dyſentery, which 
e et RE er at 
fifth of his reign [13 or 

Throughout his whole reign Edward aſſiduouſſy Ebeubeg to 
depreſs the barons and clergy, by raiſing the commons or peo- 
ple; a law was eſtabliſhed by his means, which enacted, that 
no tax could be levied without the conſent of the people: by 
this, therefore, the commons became more powerful than ever; 
and tho perſonal ſervice in war was ſtill continued, yet this 
art had ſo far improved within the laſt fifty years, that mer- 
cenary troops were raiſed and kept in pay, as at preſent; fo 
that now thoſe who paid armies were really more powerful than - 
. thoſe who were able to raiſe them. In other words, the com- 
mons who afforded the taxes were more . nen, 
e RE * 
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N tages than Edzard I. His claim was undiſputed, his peb- 
ple united, and his forces accuſtomed to conquer ; but what are 
the greateſt bleſſings in the hands of the weak or the vicious ! 
The firſt act of his folly was to recal Piers Gave/fan from 
© baniſhment, contrary to his —_ s dying command, and to con- 


 ftitute 


4 8 Motos e eee eee, delt 1 


was a native of Gaſcony, adorned with thoſe arnamcital one 
= ments which attract the love of the weak, but wanting thoſe 
wiell-bodied virtues which con rm the eſteem of the wiſe. It was 
bvb this favoutite EAward laviſted all his kindneſs, raiſing him 
—_ . . to poſts for which he had neither abilities nor application. 
=  _ The barons, who expected at leaſt to participate _— "0 
—_— could not behold this partiality without reſentment: 
1 was, therefore, ſoon Key to oppoſe his adminiſtration, 3 
_ ſtroma was unable to withſtand z-wherefore, they inſiſted on his 
—_ -- his power to the prelates and temporal lords for a con- 
3 1 of time, and to baniſn Gaveftan his favourite 
_ - [1309] With this: the weak monarch was obliged to comply, 
3 -  "Gaveſton was baniſhed; but returning ſoon after, at EAward's 
=. entreaty, he was taken priſoner by the 3 barons 1 in Scar-" 
en *Caftle, and beheaded at Marabirt. 

From this time there were two formed parties in the king 


1 ce many of whom afterwards expiate the crimes of their 


ambition with cheir blood. But the Scors, who grew powerful 


during theſe diſcords, now) began to fortify their government, 


and by degrees learned to conquer; they overthrew the Eng- 

i army with a fignal defeat at Banock's-bourne [1314], and ſo- 

conded this defeat with two more which quickly ſucceeded. 
This want of ſucceſs in. war contributed not a little to alienate 


8 E EE 8 the affections of the Exgliſb from Edward, who, unmindful of 


== - - -their diſpleaſure, ſeemed only i intent on proſecuting his luxurious 

—_ ee In order to enjoy the pleaſures of a cron without the 

—_ fatigues of buſineſs, he was ob * ever to have recourſe to a 
favourite; and he now again fix 


1 1 ply the 3 with opportunities of pleaſure, upon being permit- 


Eos commotions among his abjects; their monarch's ſupineneſs 
9 ve them an opportunity of executing all they deſigned; and as 


authority, and plumed themſelves; with the ſpoils which were 
ſtripped from the prerogative: they, therefore, a ſecond time, 
combined to overturn the royal r and baniſhed him with 
his father out of * { 1320, chreatening immediate 
death ſhould he have 185 aſſurance to return. 


= - _,:: This lac ändignity ſcemed to ron Eduard from his long, 


cd lergy was againſt him, yet there were many of the people who 
= ſtill remembered the bravery. of his father, and his attempts to 
1 bath the: —— Gy cas 7 he aden eee waned 
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upon Hugh Spencer, a youth 
of great addreſs and many accompliſhments, who, was content to 


1 1 to rule the kingdom. This, it may eaſily be ſuppoſed, 3 


became more deſpicable every day to the people, the 'barons, | 
- who were depreſſed in the laſt reign, began to aſſume their former 


_zoxication of pleaſure... Tho? ther whole body of the nobility ahd 


— 
= 
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to his ſtandard, and promiſed to ſtand by him to the laſt etre. | 1 2 


mity. He was ſtill further [ſtimulated by /abella, his -queetts* 
daughter to Philip, king of France, who perſuaded him to reer 
the ſentence which baniſhed . the Spencers, and to beſiege the 
caſtles of the barons, which were then a refuge for ſuch as op" 
poſed the government: he immediately followed her advice,” 
and ſuch of the nobles as fell into his power were treated with 
unremitting ſeverity. The ſtrongeſt oppoſition” was given by = 
Thomas, earl of Lancaſter, who, in conjunction with ſome other © 25 
lords, held out for a time; but, being at length defeated, he e 
was condemned to be quartered as a traitor; tho”, afterwards,! =o 
his puniſhment was changed by the 5 decapitation. The 
clergy, who were violently bent againſt the king, did not fail to 
extol the virtues of this nobleman, and declare him a martyr to 
the liberties of his country; they even aſſerted that ſeveral mi- 
racles were wrought at his tomb, which contributed, among other. 
artifices, to. encreaſe the enemies of the crown among the 
people 1322. . WE wed eros 
In this manner the 72 and the Spencers, who had been re- 4 
called, gave unbounded ſcope to their revenge, beheading, quar- 7 
tering, and confiſcating the eſtates of ſuch as adhered to the 
oppoſite faction. Among others, their reſentment was levelled 
againſt one Roger Mortimer, whom they had taken priſoner, and 
who was now actually confined in the Tower. The fate of this 
nobleman ſeemed. inevitable; for he had been one of the moſt 
active in the oppoſition, and was actually taken in arms: how- 
ever, he found protection where he leaſt expected it; the queen 
was fallen in love with his perſon, and granted him ſaſety in 
oppoſition to Spencer, who contended for exemplary juſtice. This 
made a breach between the governing powers, while the king 
ſeemed perfectly paſſive in the conteſt; one day giving orders to ES 
ſcreen Mortimer from purſuit ; another for ſecuring ham where- 
ever he ſhould be diſcovered: the feeble king was willing to 
oblige both fides, not knowing how to refuſe any requeſt when he 
loved thoſe who made the demand. 3 e 
The Spencers now ſaw their intereſts entirely oppoſite to thoſe 
of the queen; and, in order to remove her from the councils of 
the king, adviſed her to undertake a certain negotiation at 
the court of her brother the king of France. She Was not leſs 
» willing to undertake this commiſſion than they were to pro- 
poſe it; for by this ſhe had an opportunity of enjoying Morti- 
mer's company without conſtraint : wherefore,' going over to the 
court of France, there, inſtead of puſhing the negotiation” Which 
the Spencers intended, with the- affittance of Philip her brother, ſhe 
levied an army to oppoſe their growing power, and landing in 
England, was ſoon joined by a numerous body of malecontents. 
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. = Edxvard was unable to withſtand the efforts of the queen, and, 


9%. - 


- was dragged from the I A 


85 wich the Scots, and given his 


* 


i 
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Inſtead of venturing to oppoſe her, he took refuge in an obſcure 
cottage in Wales with young Spencer, his favourite minifter. The 


elder Spencer was taken at Bri/o!, and hanged up in his armour, 
without che formality ofa trial; the fon ſoon afterſharedhis father's 


fate, being dragged from his ſanctuary, and, while the queen her- 
rr arms Spin wee ſpectacle, hanged on a gibbet fifty feet 


© high 1326]. The unhappy king was conducted to London ami 
this inſults of the people; and a new parliament being called, 


ſix articles were drawn up againſt him for mal-adminiſtration, 
by which he was judged hn to rule, and ſolemnly depoſed, a 


formal refignation being extorted from the unhappy monarch 


kHimſelf. He did not long ſurvive his misfortunes; he was led 


about from priſon to priſon, the ſcorn and inſult of his bar- 
barous keepers; and after every indignity that low malice 


could contrive to infalt him, he was at length confined in 
Be#kley-Caftle, Here, after being kept for ſome time almoſt 


without the neceſſaries of life, the two keepers entering his apart- 
ment in the night, as it is ſuppoſed by the queen's order, they 
firſt ſtifled his eres with a pillow, and then thruſting up an horn- 


pipe into his body, through this they ran a red-hot iron, to pre- 
. . 


EDWARD UI. 


1 \ D WARD II. ſcarce yet arrived at his fifteenth year, 
F., ſucceeded his father, and, being ſenfible how much the 


late king had ſuffered by favourites, began at this early ag 
t free himſelf from the guardianſhip of the queen, and aan 155 
mour Mortimer, who expected to rule the kingdom with uncontrol- 

led po er. They had already taken upon them the adminiſtration 


of the govexament, and gave ſotne bloody inſtances of their defire 
of revenge. The old king, as we have ſeen, fell the firſt victim to 


._ _ _ - their crueky; and the earl of Kent, the king's uncle, was ſoon 
after beheaded, at the inſtigation of the new paramour { 1329]: 


But nom young Fdeuard was reſolved to drive them from a 
throne which they had contaminated with lyſt and cruelty. Ar- 
ticles of impeachment were exhibited againſt Mortimer, and he 


death at Tyburn ; while the queen he 
of Rifings, with a py 
In this ſechufion 


elf was confined to the caſtle 


e lived twenty-five years abandoned to univer- 


ſal contempt, and to the ſolitary chidings of a guilty conſcience. | 


Eqgward had, in the beginning of his reign, concluded a peace 
his killer in marriage to David 2 


5 


any external appearance of violence, which ſoon diſpatched 


artment to an ignominious 
nſion of three thouſand pounds a year [1330]: 


© 58 ' who 
1 f f 
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to take ſhelter in France. 
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who then ruled that kingdom: however, an o ; 
of once more "renewing 


and after ſeveral victories 5 David Brace, with his queen, 
18 


ingdom that laſted many years, and 


of France, dying, left an only daughter and two brothers, Wl 
rights to the crown were uncertain and diſputed. Of the two 


brothers the elder, P6:lip the Tall, aſſumed the crown in pro-. 


judice of the female heir, and backed his. pretenſions by the 


autherity of the Salic law, (an inſtitution in the early times f 
French monarchy, importing that no woman ſhould rule.) The 


younger brother, Charles the Fair, oppoſed Philip's pretenſi 


and | afſerted the da hter's right ro lucceed. lowever, Philip 5% | 


ſoon after dying, and leaving only daughters to ſucceed him, the 
opinions bf Charles altered with che conjuncture; and he now 
claimed. the crown, and inkited. upon the, fantt;on. of. the Sali 
law, becauſe it declared in his favour: he alſo enjoyed the crow 
but a ſhort time, leaving his wife pregnant of à child, wk 
happened to be a daughter. Two competitors, therefore, claim- 
ed the crown, Philip of Valais, as the next heir-male by ſuccef- 
fion, and Edward III. king of England, as being the ſon of abvlla, 
firſt in the female ſucceſſion, The claims of Philiy of Valet, fut- 
named the Forrunate, prevailed, and. Edward was reſolved to ſeek 
war [1338] 

with tho 


o : * 


who was ſiſter to the r U of France, and 


t& mon. Droit, he invaded..the French. territories: with a nume- 
rous body of forces. 8 landing he was challenged by Philip 
to try their fortune in fingle combat in ſome appointe plain. 


Edward readily accepted the invitation; but ſome obſtacles in» 


tervening, the war was proſecuted with all the miſerles atteridin 
national hatred and uncivilized reſentment... Many of theſe bat 


tles are to this day the boaſt of the Baglih their victory at 


Cres, in which thirty thouſand. Engliſimem overcame a hunde! 
thouſand French [1346] ; and that of Poifiers, Where dhe forces 
were matched nearly in the ſame manner, and the French kit 


was taken [1356], will never. be forgotten. Theſe ſignal victo- 


ries were partly obtained by. the conduct and bravery of Zdwart 
the Black Prince, the king's eldeſt ſon, and partly by the ſupe- 


rior diſcipline of the Eule army. The French army Was com- 


poſed of feudal barons, who were ignorant of the utility of ſubs. 


ordination ; their forces might be conſidered rathet as 2 collec- 


tion of ſmall armies under diſtin leaders, than one vaſt mas 
chine actuated by the W of a chief commander; 
. * 03 


the claims of clas 1 in 3 cams 
zxolition to his own-brother-in-law ; 


e, This was an occahon of now Jealoukies _ | 
between France and England; but an. accident ſoon enſued, Which 
gave riſe to a war ths he | | 2 


aid that beautiful country in ruin. Lewis. Hutin, the ing | 


wherefore quartering the arms of Fraue 
of England, and taking the well- Known motto, Dm 


=y 


— 
1 . * 
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On h the main body of "the Egli army was com- 
poſed of che people indiſeriminately kent” paid by the king, 


"and regarding him as the ſource of hononr. From hence, there- 
. we may ſee 'how much the feudal fyſtem was "weakened i in 
land in the ſpace of three centuries from the Conqueſt.” 
250 the mean ohh while victory declared for the Engl: 
e ſhe was no leſs laviſh of her favours at home. 


"Scots, taking the o 1 of the king” s abſence, invaded” Fog 
I 


northern frontier with a numerous army; but the 72 were bravely 
ulſed by queen Philippa, who was left regent of t 

5 5 heading her troops with wonderful expedition, marched 

"againſt the Gee and not only overthrew them with flau hter, 

but took Dawid their king priſoner, and brought him up in tri- 

ph to London,” Fobn, the king of France, had been made pri- 


ſoner, as we have ſeen before, and now two royal” captives in the 
Tame court were confidered as the . accumulation of ho- 


*nour, and diffuſed a romantic ſpirit of chivalry among the peo- 
ple. The Free and Scott were obliged to ſubmit to the con- 


; We terms of peace, and both their monarchs were ranſomed 


conſiderable Tums : but theſe victories were, after All, rather 


plendid than ulefül; and towards the latter end of this mo- 
*narch's rei , the” nation began'to find that they fy pb Le lg ES 


be very victorious; and yet e l 8 

What the Fg obtained in France by the ſplendor of vic- 
tory, was impereeptibly loſt upon their Mes by the flow 
devaſtations BE 10 incurſive pan, and 3 reyolts of 2 diſcon- 


tions of 515 N az 761. Edward himſelf, 10 get 
former glory, ſank in 9 indolence upon the 
Alice Perrers, his concubine. His parliament remoriſtrited againſt 
Bis inglorious'partiality,” and the rapaciouſneſs of the ſerva 
of the crown, but in vain. Edward heard 'them without r 


- drefling their complaints, and in her company forgot all the 
duties of his high ſtation. He did not hve to ſurvive the con- 


_ ſequences of his bad conduct; he died at Shene in Surry, deſerted 
by all, even thoſe who had grown rich by #37 bounty, on the 
twenty-firſt of June, in the lixty- fifth year” 
- fifty-furſt of his reign [1377]. 
"There was ſcarce any material Adenin de in the con- 
Kitution during this reign. The clergy, who had long groaned 
under the unjuſt partiality of the hol ſee; which enerally 7 
pointed /rabans to the moſt beneficia Uvings of the kingdom 
came to a reſolution in this reign, of Gabatiting* to this abuſe! 


no more; a ſtatute was made accordingly to exclude foreigners 


from eccleſiaſtical preferments : even the ſupremacy: of the pope 
bimſelf was controverted 8 Jon; Wicklife, who {ſo - _ as the 


he Kingdom, 


his age, and hog | 


20 | | | year 


* 
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year 1377 began to proteſt Againſt the errors if the church of 
Rome. From this time, therefore, the el ; by expoſing che 
tricks of che Romiſh prelates to the people, began to undermine. 
their own authority, and to have leſs power orer the conſciences 


of the laity. The people on want a * e of truth never t6/ 
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was appointed facceffor to the crown duting the life of bis 
grandfather, and was accordingly crowned at mer übe 
while yet but eleven years old, The faults of a ſplendid reign 
— 2 fall heavy upon the ſucceſſor; and thus it was with 

iebard, who came to govern a diſcontented people, a rapacious 
miniſtry, and an impoveriſſied ſtate. Nor had the barons entirely 
forgotten their priſtine power, but general ſtruggled 12 — ir "ue 
the commencement of a minority, or a feeble feign. 


The regents appointed to govern the kingdom 40 thi x mino- 
rity ſeemed no way Foicitonso SEED murmurs . ple. 


ö 


= of Gaunt, che ki br uncle, d r them by robbing f s 


nights of a priſoner whom they had taken in war, and the bad 
ſucceſs of the Engliꝶ arms both againſt France and Scotlantencreaſed 
their diſcontei. 2s. But a new ei agement entered into by him, to 
ſupport the crown of Portug al againft Spain, when the govern- 
ment was inſulted by nearer 8 would alone have e ne 
ated the people; they therefore reſolved to keep. no meaſures 
when they found that this unneceſſary alliance was to be ſupported 
by a poll-tax. Altho', as I have already obſerved, the feudal 
ſyſtem was greatly im aired-in the kin om, ople's comin 
to reſide 2 Ems vet it was by apes nh 
there were yet ſtill remaining multitudes in the country Wh 


* 


were ſlaves to the lords, from whom they held their poſſeſſions. 


Theſe men, therefore, panted to participate in that freedom 
which they ſaw their equals enjoy; and ſome of them had Be- 
fore this attempted to gain it by 3 but an unjuſt act 

of parliament declared ſuch purchaſes void; ſo that nothing re- 
mained to theſe unhappy mw ple but hop:leſs flavery, The col 
lecting the poll-tax Wwe have already mentioned, gave occaſion 
to a terrible effort among them once more for freedom. One of 


the king's officers had uſed ſome indecent familiarmes with the 


daughter of a tyler, whoſe name was Falter, which fo provoked” 
the father. that he ſtruck the collector dead with a blo of his 
hammer. His behaviour was vindicated and applauded by all 

the peafſants of the country; they roſe in his defence, and he 
| was 3 general and 3 4 * now gave "__—_ 
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tds their fury, and more than revenged their ſufferings upon their. 


death; and their bows were ju 


to the nobility. 


Ah 


former maſters, to whom they nd longer acknowledged ſub- 

in in eities; but we now ſec the og pirit extending to 
7 r terrible efforts, 
firupgled to be free. Wat Tyler marched at the head of his men 
into London, and, entering the Tower, beheaded- the. arehbiſhop 
and treaſurer ; after which he cantoned his forces in different 
parts of the city. The king himſelf was obliged to come to an 
interview with this demagogue in Smithfield. Wat Tyler was 


b ion. In former reigns we bare ſeen Nen commotions 


Jia entered che place of conference when. the king's: knight de- 


Which ſo much offended the new-made general, that he was 
ing to kill him, had not the Ein dime 


Uyered the ceremonial 1 of his addreſs, without alighting; 


eee, 


infiſted that all ſlaves ſhould be ſet free, and that all com- 


monages ſhould be open to the poor as well as the rich. While, 
be was making Sele demands, he now and then lifted up bis 
ſword in a menacing. manner; n n 


the mayor. of Landis, gave him ſuch a blow. on the bead with 
2s mace; that it ſtunned him; and another knight riding up, 
ruſt his word thro? his body. His: followers, now ſeeing. their 


= 


leader; on the unde: e each other to revenge his 


th; and their be { bent for execution, when the 
king: with admirable preſence of mind rode up to them, and 


ching out, What, my lieges, will you kill your king ? follow 


me into the held, and you. ſhall have whatever you deſire:“ 
1 without further entreaty, they followed 14 $4 St. 
George's fields, and the next day received a charter of 

they were conſidered by the nobles and clergy as extorted, and by 
ſhort time after the ring-leaders of the inſurrection were con- 
vated and. executed tor treaſon, 138 1 J]. 
From this behaviour we find this young - monarch acting by 
contrary. maxams to thoſe of his predece:ior,, who. roſe above the 


' barons and clergy. by the inteteſt and influence of the people; 


whereas Richard . to the popalace.in order to give ſtrength. 


nity offered, were now ſeconded in their ſchemes of ambition by 


the clergy, who deſired to regain thoſe privileges of which they had 
been deprived in the former reigns. . Their firſt attempts, there- 
fore, to weaken the king, who had not now the people to protect: 
him, were to complain of his taking arbitrary meaſures by the 

advice of his favourites, Michael de la Pole, earl of Suffolk, and, 
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| Bing himielt interceded for him. 

In the conference which enſued, Wat Tyler made ſeveral propo- 

1 which, tho” cenſured. by.the hiſtorians of that day as extra- 
7 in reality breathe nothing but juſtice and moderation. 


- and a general pardon; but theſe grants were not long obſerved; 


This conduct in the end proved fatal; the 
barons, ever watchful to extend their power When an opportu- 


f 


5 % 


n ee ee ee hy 
| Robert Vere, duke of Ireland. Theſe complaints ſo operate upum 
the king's puſillanimity, that he conſented to remove his . 
niſters, and to renew his coronation oath with the ſame: fob 
malities a8 vere cuſtomary at the commencement of a nes 
Err e HOI 
Having thus rendered himſelf more feeble by the removal 
his favourites, he began to loſe the ſenſe of his o-π-Ʒn diminiſhes 
power in debauchery; and as his extravagance continually cal- 
fea for new ſu plies; theſe were at firſt p with murmurs, and 
after oppoſed by inſurrections. But as he thus indulged in vi- 
cious exceſs, he became every day more open to the voice of flat- 
tery; and whether he really aſpired at arbitrary power, or whether 
the barons aſſerted it in order: to colour their own! rebellion, it 
is certain the ſtruggles between the king and the parliament for 
ſome time drenched the ſcaffolds in blood; and Nchurd recul- 
led his former favourites to ſtrengthen him in his defigns; declaring 
for the future, that he would not turn the meaneſt ſcullion ont 
„of his kitchen to oblige the whole parliament.“ The barons 
now, therefore, riſe in arms and, headed by the duke of G 
c:fter,, dęſeat the king's forces C1387], commanded by the fa- 
vourite Vers and coming up to London, ſeize: upon the judges, 
and gampel the king to alter his miniſters to their liking, * The 
king, however, ſubmitted to the terms ws mane jo him by the 
conquerors no longer than till he was compelled by immediate 
power; and, when arrived at age [1389], he again new modefted 
the miniſtry as he thought proper, and took the reins of gowern- 
ment into his on hands. He now, therefore; began to throw 
off all reſtraint, and his miniſters, not to be behind their mo- 
narch, | flattered him with the ſound of uncontrolled power! 
However, this was but a deceitful ſecurity; the people long de- 
teſted the king for his former inſincerity, and the nobles ſong 
knew their own ſtrength, and, having taſted of power, only 
waited for an opportunity to indulge it to exceſs. 
That opportunity ſoon offered. A charge happening to be 
exhibited — the duke of Hereford againſt ch. duke of Norfolk, for 
having ſpoken ſeditious words againſt his majeſty in A private 
converſation, for want of ſuſſicient proof to ſupport the accuſa- 
tion, it was decreed by the lords in parliament that the difpute 
ſhould be decided by ſingle combat, according to the laws of chi-. 
valry that ſtill ſubſiſted-· The time and place were appointed, 
the combatants entered the liſts with mutual animotity, the 
trumpets ſounded the charge, and the combat was juſt begin- 
ning, when the king threw down his warder, and the heralds _ - 
interpoſing ſeparated the champions. Richard's: conduct, upon 1M 
this occahon, diſpleaſed the whole aſſembly of people, *naturally f, 
fond of theſe ferocious ſpectacles; but ſtill more when, without 
any cauſe, he baniſhed the duke of Hereford for ten years, ane 
* 2 + 3 $315 ONLY? 2 e the 
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n duke of Norfolk was overwhelmed 
with grief and deſpondence at the judgment awarded apainft 


bim, and died ſome ſhort time after at Venice; Hereford, on the 


contrary, bore his fate with reſignation; and behaved with ſuch 
0 I ſubmiſſion when he came to take his leave} that the 
_ king remitted four! years of his eile. From Londm he with- 
drew to Paris, where he was favourably received by the king 
of France, and> would, in 1 have mended his cir- 
eumſlances by a marriage with the daughter of the duke of 
Berry, had not the match been interrupted by Richard's ambaſſa- 


dar, vcho repreſented the earl of Hereford as a perſon Who had 


been guilty of treaſonable practices, and wWwho would never be 
permitted to return home. The princes of the bloed, deterred 
by this information, broke off the match abruptly; and when 
the earl of Hereford expoſtulated with them on the fubject, e | 
_ openly declared che reaſons by which they were actuated. The = 
injuries did not fail to encreaſe the baniſhed earl's reſentment 
againſt Richard; and it is probable chey firſt turned his thoughts 
upon ſupplanting him an the Engliſi chronmeee. 
„ Theiqualificatzans-of Henry, carl of Hereford, for ſuch an un- 
diertaking were perfectly adequate to its importance; he was 
.  eqal, cautioiib,: diſcerning, and reſolute. He was ſon of the fa- 
mous duke of Lancaſter, better known by the name of Jobn of 
Saum, ſon to the late king, and who had himfelf been pro- 
tector to the cc /ͤn; and who; it is thought, ſecretly urged his 
nephew Richard to many of his exceſſes, with à view of render- 
ing him odious to che people. Herford, beſide theſe advantages, 
was immenſely rich, and allied by blood or marriage to moſt 
of the noble families of the kingdom; he, therefore, ſecretly 
conceĩved hopes of coming to the crown; and a new inſtance of 
Niebard's injuſtice ſtill gave farther colour to his complaints 
For his father the duke of Lancaſter, dying [1399], he by the 
laws of the kingdom ſhould have ſucceeded in his Bree of. 


_  {effionss} but Richard, allured by the greatneſs of the prize, 


ſeized his uncle's effects and eſtate; and, to aggravate his injuſ- 
tice, declared the ſon's baniſhment ſhould be perpetual. The 
people, therefore, with one voice complained of this cruel pro- 
FCedure, and many of the more deſperate. malecontents only 
wanted to catch the opportunity of Richard's abſence to begin 
an inſurrection. His — ſhortly after called over into Ireland, 
_ "to quell an inſurrection in that kingdom, offered a moſt favour- 
able conjuncture, of which Henry the baniſhed earl of Heręford 
Was timely apprized. This nobleman, therefore, wich no more 
than three ſmall veſſels landed at Ravenſpur, in Yorkſpire, at firſt 
only pretending that his ſole motive was to obtain juſtice; and 
ſoon after being joined by the earl of Northumberland, and his 
ſon Henry Prercy, ſurnamed Hotſpur, he ſaw himſelf, in a ſhort 
ame, at the head of threeſcore thouſand men. 2 I 
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In the mean time, Ribes z#d continued in Ireland nd way. unen- 


ſy for the ſafety of his government at home, being\prevenred 
by contrary winds from receiving * diſpatches from England - 
for more than three weeks before. At laſt, however, the fatal 
news arrived, and he began, when it was now too late, to pre- 
; Pare for quelling the, inſurrection. His friends in England had 
aſſembled an army of forty thouſand men; but Richard hein 
detained by unavoidable delays, they were obliged to 4 
and upon his landing from Treland, he ſaw himſelf deſerted by 
All his ſubjects and followers, without a friend to adviſe or 
him. Thus, not knowing whom to confide” in, he ſawy no other 
means of ſafety, but to rely on the generoſity of his rival: he, 
therefore, ſent Henry word that he was ready to ſubmit to 
Whatever terms the people and he ſhould think proper to pre- 
ſcribe, and to that intent demanded a conference,. A caſtle near 
Cheſter was the place appointed for rhis interview, *whither Ri 
chard: was conducted without any ' attendants, and to which 
Henry came the next day, at the head of his whole army. The 
unhappy monarch, deſcrying the approach uf his nival” from the 
walls of the caſtle, went down to receive him, while Henry en“ 
tered in complete armour. Coin of Lancaſter, cried Richard, 
% you rr welctne?!”” To which the other, bowing three times to 
the ground, replied, © My lord the king, I am come ſboner than 
you appointed, becauſe your people ſay that you have for one 
e and twenty years gone with rigour and indiſcretion. If 
 <"it pleaſe God, I will help you to govern better for the time 
 « to come?” To this the king made no other anſwer but; 
Fair couſin, fince it pleaſeth you it pleaſeth us likewiſe.”, 
What was thus brought about by force was ſoon err 
the colour of juſtice: a parliament was called in NIHarAs name; 
in which ſeveral articles of mal- adminiſtration were exhibited 
apainſt him; he was judged unworthy to reign, and Henry, who, 
after the death of his father, aſſumed the title of duke of Lan- 
. cafter, now changed it for the more honourable one of Hey? 
IV. king of England. In the mean time Nitbard was led about 
through every town amidſt the inſulting populace; confined for 
a while a cloſe priſoner in the Tower of London, and after 
wards in Poniefradt caſtle. At this period began the conteſt be- 
tween the houſes of Jort and Lancaſter, which divided the 
kingdom for many years, in which it is ſaid that there was not 
a noble family in the kingdom but loſt ſome of its deareſt rela- 
tions in the conteſt, Richard was depoſed the thirtieth of Spi. 
ber 1399, after a turbulent reign of twenity<two years. The 
Commons, as we may eaſily perceive, gained no advanta 
during this reign: but the barons and A greatl — 
their power; for in theſe feudal times we may take it for a 
maxim, that in proportion as the king was feeble, the nobles 
- were 
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ble deen poor roſe — 
[yr 4 with 1 55 was anointed. | 
8 72 upon coming to the throne, by rewarding thoſe 
who — to place him there, and by reverſing thoſe at- 
tainders which were made againſt his Fan during the preced- 
reign. He alſo ſent ambaſſadors to all foreign ſtates to juſti- 
* proceedings the nobles he ſtrove to conciliate by cons 
Ang their power; the clergy ig piety 5. and prope 
by, a pretended concern for their intereſt. 

Vet notwithſtanding his endeavours to cover the "weakneſs of 
his title, a conſpiracy was ſoon formed to replace Richard on \ 4 
throne'{ 1400]... This was projected by ſeveral. noblemen, and 
the-particalars-of.it committed to writing. Among the number 
who had entered into this aſſociation was the duke of Aumerla, 
who, fitting one day at table with his father the duke of York, 
Happened to drop a paper from his boſom,. in which the partieu- 
lars of che iracy were ſet down,: The father haſtily exa- 


mining che contents, found that the plot was juſt ripe for | Gn 


tion, and that Henry was to be aſſaſſinated at a tournament in 
3 he therefore took horſe, and rode with all expedition to 


5 king at Minder to inform him of the intended treaſon. | But 
1 che duke of Aumerle guefling his father's intentions, went 


by a ſhorter way, and was at ,indſor with the diſcovery before 


the conſpirators by ſtaying away from Oxford; and took vigorous 
meaſures to ſuppreſs their growing inſurrection. They had al- 


ready, by dreſling up an impoſtor, whoſe name was Maualin, 


like the depoſed wack collected a numerous army, and had 
taken up their quarters at Cirencęſter, the generals lodging 
ee — Sn the reſt of the encamping with» 
This the mayor obſerving, ny four hundred men 
oy 1 and N poſſeſſion of the gates, by this means 
— the forces wit 
leaders, and then reſolutely, attacke 
The duke of Surrey and the carl of Saliſbury, two of the prin» 
conſpirators,. were taken. The duke of Exeter and the 


cipal 
earl of Gloucefter eſcaped over the tops of the houſes into the 
OG in are of * the town; * to their great morti- 


Beation. 


him. He — obtained che leing's pardon, who diſappointed | 


out from giving any aſſiſtance to their 
them with his little army 
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| fication, they found the tents and baggage abandoned by the ſol- 

diery, . hearing the tumult within, had concluded 
that the king's forces were in poſſeſſion of the town,” and there - 
fore fled with the utmoſt precipitation. The two lords there- 
fore attempted to ſecure themſelves by flight, but they were ſoon 
_ after taken and beheaded as traxtors, 0 


It is probabls chat theſe attempts haſtenedthe fate of Richard, © = 


Sir Pierce Exton, followed by eight ruffians, ruſhed into his apart« 
ment where he was confined at Patras; which, when the mo- 


narch perceived, he was reſolved to ſell his life as dearly. as he 
could. Wreſting, therefore, a poll-ax from one of the murder» 
ers, 1 en four of them dead at his feet; but Exton, 
mounting on a chair behind him, gave him ſo vidlent a blow 
with a battle-ax on the head, that he fell dead to the ground. . 
This unhappy man was yet but thirty - three, the greateſt 
of which was ſpent in combating the turbulence af faction, and 
the encroachments of his nobility. The valiant manner in 
which he died, and compaſſion for his ſufferings, gained more 
roſelytes to the houſe of York than even victories could have 
* The flambeau of civil war was now lighted up in the 
nation, which nothing but repeated ſlaughter 2 
1 Ant the time when Richard fell, the king of France was arm- 
ing a numerous body of forces to replace him on the throne; but 
his death interrupted the deſign, and a truce for eight and twen- 
88 concluded between that monarch 7. - 
alſo, that king's daughter, who had been married to Richard, 
but whoſe marriage had never been conſummated, returned home 
to the court of her father. 3 
The weakneſs of the preſent king's title, and the factions of 
the people, gave the inveterate enemies of the kingdom new op- 
portunities of renewing their hoſtilities. The Scorch made an ir- 
ruption into the northern provinces, and while the king marched 
his forces to curb their inſolence, the Welßb roſe to ſupport the 
title of Richard's family to the crown. Theſe were led on by 
Owen Glendour, a name famous among them to this day; and un- 
der his conduct they gained many fignal victories; but the victo- 
= 3 ener 2 an jp as defeats to the 
kingdom. eſe combats, like tempeſts, ravaged the 
—.— for a while; but as they 3 nor transferred 
power, the face of things ſoon after aſſumed their wonted ap- 
pearance, and they ſcarce demand the hiſtorian's notice. 
But while the king was thus in humbling his neigh- 
bours, a more dangerous enem tened him from within. 
The earl of Northumberland and his ſon Henry Piercy were 8 
diſguſted at detaining ſome Scoteb priſoners claimed by them, 
therefore entered into a confederacy with the Fl to raiſe Mor- 
2 ? | h timer, 
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cer, the next heir in the Tol line, to the throne. When this 
14 ripe. ſor execution, the earl and his dependants ſud- 
bh in arms: Ates! and marching towards Hales 
a Ainſurgents of that principality in SHropſbire. Henry 
ws ignorant of theſe hoſtile intentions, till they broke out into 
action, and though extremely ſurpriſed at the revolt, having an 
army ir ineſs, he marched to meet them at Shrewſbury; An 


©  accommodation- Was propoſed but rejected, and a battle enſued, 


in Which Henry gained a complete and bloody victory. The earl 
himſelf had —— —— 2 by 9 his ſon 
Henry Piercy, famous for his former atchievements, was ſlain; 

- whale in the mean time the earl, who was juft recovering from 
- His indifpoſition, and marching at the head of a reinforcement, 
hearing his ſon's. misfortunes, diſmiſſed his troops, and reſolving 
to throw hamfelf upon the king's Sy repaired to ort, where 


be found the pardon which he implored. 


- * ++ The extinction of this rebellion ſeemed only to give riſe to an- 
other. The archbiſhop of York had ever been attached to the 

_ houſe of York, and particularly to the late king, by whom he 
was oted. He therefore entered into a conſpiracy with ſe- 

| bots lords, and found in the old earl of Northumberland a 
willing confederate. Henry's good fortune again prevailed; the 
conſpirators were diſcovered, and many of them died by the 
hands of the executioner; but Northumberland had the good for- 
tune to eſcape into Scotland [1405 }. Vet, ſtill eager to revenge 
the death of his ſon, he raiſed one feeble inſurrection more, which ä 
was oppoſed with the uſual ſucceſs; and in this he himſelf found 
that death which was a juſt puniſſiment for his repeated diſloy- 
JJ 8 S223} dt 10 Tres e 
In this manner we ſee the barons making vigorous: attempts 
for the acquiſition of power; nor were the clergy in this diſputed 

government idle. Their influence over the people had, as we 

2 obſerved, been for near a century diminiſhing, the immo- 

rality of their lives, and their diſſentions with the Pope, giving 
tte laity an inſight into their real characters: they now, 
therefore, attempted a new method of acquiring their former 
authority, which effectually anſwered their intentions. Since 
ieblif had firſt began to publiſh his opinions in the latter end 
of the reign of Edward II. a ſect prevailed in the kingdom 
Which every day gathered ground, and in ſome meaſure divided 
the people. Ihe clergy, therefore, apprehenſive leſt it ſhould 
prevail, applied to the king for his a ce and influence in 
_ parhament. for the ſuppreſſion of heretics. As Henry's title was 
weak, he was willing to ſtrengthen it by every artificial means, 
| and thought the clergy a very uſeful bad to aid in; ſupporting: 
- His. uſurpation.... An, aQ,: therefore, was made for the burning 
heretics, Which was no ſooner paſſed. than William Sawtree, a 


follower 


1 
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ſollower of Wieliff- with two other divines, were burnt alive by 
virtue of the king's writ delivered to the mayor of London. 
Theſe were the firſt mem in England who ſuffered for religion, 
ſince the | firſt converſion of the de to Chriſtianity; but 
numbers ſoon after followed, and the elergy now found, that by 
one ſingle act they were put in poſſeſſion of all that how = I—-_ 
power which they enjoyed in the moſt'' ſplendid ſtate of "the 
church. Their authority now was as great as ever, only with 
this difference, that formerly their power was founded on the 
people's love and veneration, but now upon their terrors and 
deteſtation: | | 93) Tink eil e, NG 
- Beſides this, there was another blow aimed at the privileges of, 
the people, which was happily not attended with equal ſucceſs. _ 
The king, barons, and clergy endeavoured” to deſtroy the con- 
ſtitution, by getting the ſheriffs to return repreſentatives inſtead 
of the people. The commons, however, preſerved their rights, 
by ſtill in a. upon being returned by free electors; and an act 
was accordingly paſſed againſt falſe returns [1410]! 
But thou f theſe attempts ſerved to encreaſe the peopleꝰs di- 
ſtreſſes, yet they but little affected the crown. The king in a man- 
ner had ſtemmed the torrent of every inſurrection; and towards 
the decline of life, endeavoured to efface the impreſſions of ſeve- 
rity which the earlier part of his reign had produced. He af- 
fected popularity, and, in ſome meaſure, gained the love of 
his ſubjects by his open deportment ; but while he thus laboùr- 
ce d toretrieve the reputation he had loſt, his ſon Henry, prince of 
Wales, ſeemed bent upon very different views. This youth gave 
a looſe to the moſt ſhameleſs debauchery ; being daily ſurround- 
ed by a tribe of profligates, who ſhared his vices, and taught 
him the arts of exceſs. One of his diſſolute companions having 
been brought to trial for ſome miſdemeanour,- he was condemn- 
ed, notwithſtanding young Henry's orders to ſave him. This in- 
flexibility of the judge, who ſtrictly adhered to his duty, fo far 
exaſperated the prince, that coming upon the bench he ſtruck 
him in the open court. This magiſtrate, | whoſe name was Sir 
William Gaſcoigne, behaved with the dignity that became his ſta- 
tion, and inſtantly ordered the prince to be committed to pri- 
ſon. When the king was made acquainted with the affair, he 
could not help exclaiming in a rapture, Happy is the monarch 
who has a magiſtrate endowed with courage to execute the 
laws upon ſuch an offender, ſtill more happy in having a ſon 
« willing to ſubmit to ſuch chaſtiſement } £03 
_ i Haying now no enemy that he dreaded at tome; the king re- 
_ ſolved to go upon an expedition to the Holy Land: he, therefore, 
imparted his defign to a great council afſembled for that purpoſe, 
and ſoon after began to make preparations for the = when 
the approach of death — him to prepare for one of a diffe- 
PLES +5 | S DW, rent 
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== kind. As he ſaw his end inevitable, his frars of laing the 
crown redouhled to childiſh anxiety, nor _ 


he 


2 of his diſonder the prince ook up the crown 
and carried it away. When the king, upon recovering, was in- 


formed of what had happened, —— the — re bis 


dieſire of ſupplanting him before his death; to which the other 


2 that he took it to prevent dangers in caſe of his death, 

that he now reſtored it with his moſt ardent wiſhes for the 
| s recovery. He did not long ſurvive this interview; he 
3 —— with his laſt fit at — before Edward the 


Confeſſor s ſhrine in Mefninſter - abbey, and was carried from 


_ . thence to the Jeraſalem chamber. When recoverc from his 


_ Ca ded dais anſwe t he lay in an 


ſwoon, perceiving ng place, he defired to know 


called the Jeruſalem pr wh he ors wood bat it had been for- 

merly declared that he ſhould die in Feriſalem, and concluded that 
the prophecy was now fulfilled. Thus, after ſome good inſtructi- 
_ to his ſueceſſor, he recommended his foul to mercy, and ſoon 
pry — the twentieth day of March, in e Wee 

age, and the fourteenth of his reign [1413 J. | 

IE compared to ſome former monarchs, this king will appear 
in a very advantageous light, and it may be in general obſerved, 


mat uſurpers/are uſually endowed with many ſhining qualities, 


without which they could never have riſen to the ſeat of power. 
"Henry had courage, prudence, and ſagacity, from nature; his 
ien dominion ſuperinduced many ill qualities over theſe, 


ko. diſtruſt, . and mn: oy were not the leaſt 
Me obey” 
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Fans leſs ond by the — than his father the late 
He was crowned at Vefminſter amidſt the uni- 
veckl ac | acclumation of his ſubje&s ; for though his levities and 
s made him obnoxious to the ſevere, yet 
1 familiar deportment gained him the affection 
of all. But whas chiefly eng ed the hearts of his ſubjects was 
his generous forgiveneſs, _ partcalar regard he thewed to 
the chief juice who had commined ham -to- priſon. - | | | 
jo wu been a conſtant maxim of the clergy in the al ene o ; 


n to extending their 


power, 
5 3 Y the perſecution of the Lollard — — of 
* 55 Join Oldcafthe,. of Cobham, Who was at their head. 
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' 'the royal favour, the archbiſhop of Canterbury, therefore, be- 
RN 5457 O47 ee » fa Wn, £7. r ul 4 8 3 
£ 3 prejudice him with the young monarch, and aggravated . 


his'crimes with all the virulence of falſhuod, | The king was at 
length prevailed ' on to talk with Olzcaftle-in private, and find- 
ing him inflexible in his religious opinions, he at laſt conſented - 

to give him up to the fury of the church. This unhappy _ 
man at firſt, had the good fortune to eſcape, but being purſued 

cloſely by his enemies, and at length driven to deſperation, he 
became that rebel which the biſhop had at firſt falſely repreſent- . 


ed him. He continued for a while to head a body of malecon- 


tents ; but, being oppoſed by the king's forces, his troops were 
'obliged to diſperſe, and he himſelf was taken. priſoner. The 


manner of his death is almoſt a ſtain upon humanity... He was 


_ up with a chain by the middle, and burned, or rather roaſt- 
ed alive by a ſlow fire. | »” 


' Henry, in order to turn from ſuch horrid barbarities, was re- 
ſolved to take the advantage of the troubles in which France was 
then involved. After the uſual ſolemnity of declaring war, 
he led over a large army into that kingdom, and openly laid 
n e „ 

Charles VI. was then monarch upon the French throne; but 
ſuch was his ill ſtate of health ps jy mind, that he was totally 
unqualified to govern. In ſuch a ſituation his courtiers endea- 
voured to become powerful from his debility ; and no leſs than 
four factions, headed by ſeparate leaders, at that time tore the 
kingdom. This was a juncture for Henry to revive his claims, 
and he therefore began by taking Harfleur : thus he was led on 


from one trivial conqueſt to another, till at laſt he ſaw him- 
ſelf in the midſt of the country, threatened by a powerful ar- 


my of the enemy, amounting to an hundred thouſand. men, and 


his own forces diminiſhed to nine thouſand from fifty thou- 


ſand; to which they amounted upon his firft landing. In this 
exigence nothing remained but that yigour which ſometimes at- 
tends deſpair, On the twenty-fifth of Ocfober the two armies drew 
up in array near the caſtle of Agincourt. The ſucceſs of that fa> 
mous day is well known to poſterity; the victory declared againſt 
numbers, one third of the immenſe French army were taken 
priſoners, another was flain, and the. reſt found ſafety in flight. 
One circumſtance contributed to tarniſh the glory of this me- 
morable defeat, which was the {laughter of * priſoners who 

were taken during the engagement; but all the tranſactions of 


| _ theſe times are ſtrongly tinctured with barbarity. This victory 


paved the way to many other conqueſts in 3 8 
towns ſurrendered to the Exgliſb one after another, new ſupplies 
were brought over, and new negotiations propoſed. and rejected. 
n the end, however, it was agreed that Henry ſhould ſucceed 
batles VI. on the throne ; and, to give a greater colour to. his 
4. £31 e Jy 29 1 0333711 ATE $4.82 <9 oy . 1 preten- 
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Pfeteaf ans, that he ſhould matry Catharine, the French monarch's 
Aaughter. It Was allo ſtipulated that he ſhould have the regency of 
. "France during the life of the feeble monarch who now poſſeſſed 
the crown; that the French nobility ſhould ſwear fealty to him; 
Aud that the Dauphin, who claimed the crown by inheritance, 
mould be brought to account for the murder of the late duke 
of Burgundy, of which he had been convicted [1419 
Things being adjuſted in this manner, Henry returned to Eng” 


land, to enjoy for a while the acclamations of his ancient ſubjects, 
and to levy freſh forces to confirm the obedience. of the new. 
In the mean time the Dauphin wandered about from city to city, 
—uling every means that prudence or even fraud could ſuggeſt, to 
bring back the French to their duty. However, upon Henry's 

_ "appearing again in France with a new raiſed army, he again 
thought proper to retire., The king did all in his power to 


Htinz the Dauphin to a general engagement; but in vain, for 


this prudent general found advantage in protracting a war, 
which the Eng//b ſuſtained at a diſadvantage, by being ſo re- 
möte from home. Inſtead therefore of paring the Dauphin, 
Henry reſolved for a while to enjoy the ſplendours of a triumph, 
and entered Paris ſurrounded by a numerous nobility, while 
'Charks, the nominal king, had ſcarce any to attend him. On 
"Whitfunday the two kings dined together in public, both they - 
and each of their queens itting crowned at table [1422]. 
"Henry Was now the acknowledged ſucceſſor, and the abſolute 
governor of the kingdom. The Dauphin alone made a feeble op- 
Poſition, and ftill kept behind the Loire. All that remained 
d put the king of England in entire poſſeſſion of France there- 
Fore was the paſting this river, and FENDI were accord- 
- Inzly begun for that purpoſe; but death interrupted the exe- 
cutiön, and reſcued the kingdom from foreign power. Henry 
died of a fiſtula, or, as others ſay, of a pleuretic fever, at the 
caltle of Yizcennes, on the thirtieth of Auguſt, in the thirty-fourth . 
5 = of his age, and 1n the tenth of his reign, and was buried in 
We . ee ee , Ne de e d 
The fucceſſes of this monarch were rather glorious than ſer- 
- Viceable to his country : the provinces which were "thus gained 
tt an immenſe expence of blood and treaſure, were afterwards 
flowiy and filently lot, and noching remained to the conque- 
rors but the remembrance of former victory. The wars in 
France anſwered, however, one good and great end in the king- 
dom of England. As there was a frequent neceſſity for new le- 
vies to recruit the armies abroad, all thoſe men that were 
granted by the barons for this purpoſe ſhook off their depen- 
Wer upon their hereditary maſters, and became ſervants and 
ſoldiers of the crown; by theſe means they acquired freedom, and 
contributed to encreaſe the body of the freemen of the Ls 
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JENRY, VI, fon ad ſucceſſor to the late king, was ſcarce- 
1.2 hear old when, he came to the,throne..;. A. young king 
been, exer unfortunate, in the aunals of Hritiſs monarchy 3 
men in power, taking advantage: of his Weakkneſs, have 
appeared read — for the encreaſing, of their on autho- 
rity. Henry VI. was ſcarce acknowledged when his relations be- 
Fal to Siipprs who ſhould, govern during the minoriiy. The 
uke of Bed, 
kingdom 


ord was appointed by parliament protector of the 
kingdom, and his brother the duke of Clencefer was — Fo 
during the abſence of the former, employed in proſecuting the 
French war, The adminiſtration of Gloucefter; | however, Wes 
dilpleaſing to ſome, and his power envied by many z but hay- 


ing no better means to undermine him, they fell upon that of 
. accuſing | 


e dutcheſs his wife of witcheraft. The, clergy, is 
eaded. by the þiſhop of Mincbeſter, were enemies of the 
regent :. ſo that as they had been lately poſſeſſed of power, 
they knew the methods of attacking Bim with ſucceſs... The 
dutcheſs, notwithſtanding her innocence, was found guilty of 
this abſurd indictment, ſhe; was condemned to do publie penance, 
and to ſuffer perpetual impriſonment; at the ſame time two of 
her pretended accomplices,. Roger Bolingbreke, a prieſt, and 
reputed necromancer, and Mary, Gurdemain, aid to be à witch, 
ſuffered death, the man being hanged at Tybarn, and the wo- 


man, burnt in Smithfield... ._... 


From the apparent virulence. of ſuch a,\profecution,, we may 
readily ,conclude how, great the ſpirit of oppoſition was in this 
reign; the king Was in the beginning of theſe conteſis unable to 
govern, from the imbecility of his age, and when he became 
adult, he was found utterly unqualified from the imbecility of 
Dh , dt dit ad 1 
„The earl of Suffolk, who # that time, ſhared the regency. with 
the. duke of Gloucefer already, mentioned, peretiving the weak- 
neſs, of the king's intelle&s, conceived a 5 marrying. him 
to 4 woman who ſhould herſelf be capable of governing, and 
thus repreſs the aſcendancy which Glouceſter aſſumed in the ſtate, - 
For this 25 therefore, he fixed, upon Margaret of Axion, 
daughter to Rene king of Sicily, and niece. to the king of France 
.[1445]-, Margaret Was a... princeſs, of uncommon ; reſolutiongs 
and great prudence, tho' without fortune, but for Which her 
other good qualities were ſufficient to atone. The duke of Glou- 

X 2 ceſter 
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'\cefter endeavoured to | oppoſe this alliance, but without ſucceſs, 
_  - and the princeſs coming to the crown was made ſenſible of his 
oeppoſition to her advancement.” In order to retaliate his ill of- 
ſices, the firſt act of her power was to remove him from tlie 
council- board. To palliate the queen's proceedings perſons were 
produced to accuſe; him of injuſtice,” and few: Ret ian be 
found who have not inadvertently. been ſometimes guilty. of 
that charge. However, the duke pleaded his innocence. with 
ſuch force of evidence, that the council, though in ſome mea- 

fure predetermined againſt him, were obliged to acquit him. 
The queen, however, was bent upon his ruin, and had him 
apprehended and arraigned before the parliament; but the very 
day on which he was to make his 2 he was found dead 
in his bed, though without any marks of violence. It is not 
very probable that the queen was inſtrumental in this black af- 
fair; yet all the ſuſpicions of the people fell upon her, the dig- 
nity of her ſtation only rendering her a more conſpicuous object 
of reproach. This raifed the diſcontents of the nation; but 
they were ſtill heightened by the bad ſacceſs of their arms in 
France, where they had formerly been ſtill accuſtomed to con- 


1 quer. 


As this abridgment of Exgliſb hiſtory is chiefly calculated to 
give ſome idea of the revolutions of our government, and the 
Sewing of our conſtitution, it would be improper to enter into 
à detail of foreign wars, in which nothing was gained to our 
country, wars which only ſerved like a tranſient peſtilence to 
depopulate the contending ſtates. Be it ſufficient, therefore, 
to obſerve in ſhort, that the king of France died ſoon after 
the late king of England, and the Dauphin aſſerted his claims 
to the kingdom under the title of Charles VII. His ſituation, on 
coming to the crown, was truly deplorable: wherever he atempt- 
ed to — the enemy he was overthrown ; he could ſcarcely rely 
on the friends next his perſon, and he was inſulted by 1 Nope | 
ſervants; it was thought no human means could retrieve his 1 
fortune, recourſe therefore was had to pretended miracles. Joan 
of Arc, the renowned maid of Orleans, à woman of maſculine 
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the Engl government. The duke of Burgundy, formerly a friend 
DM : 5 changed fides, and joined wich Charles. againſt 
_ England [1435]; the duke of Bedford, the Engi general, died 
-" he Abel - lord Talbot and his ſon, vainly ſtrove to ſup- 
After this, they were entirely vo led from France, nothing re- 
maining to them but Calais an 
Auiſttions. 


+4 - k * 


co to him, a plain indication of their diſaftecuon to the pre- 
ſent government. However, by the vigilance. of the queen, 


, ſought ſafety by flight, and he himſelf was killed [1450]. ln 
the mean time the duke of York pretended to eſpquſe the Wi 
of the people, and affect all the popular arts which are ladders 
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1 do ambition. He ſent u __y * adviſing a reſorma · 
1 Aon the ministry; theſe,” b were on! calculated” 0 
5 ES. Auflamde the he populie, nor to reform th A Rey pretended. | 
55 „ deplote. Was he fon in ſecontins ic 'by ware effec- | 
AM Naa Vavrts,” marching * at the head © 1 army y up. | the. 9 75 
= of Landen, which, "however, he unexpected found ſhüt 3 Nan | 
im. In this Pede he offered to dilband his forces, 
—_— Ai er of Somer/er, WHO Was at that time the envied ob obje 4 
R ſhould be ſent a priſoner to the Lower, With th tk ro- 
Fla the court party pretended to comply, and vin hs ke 
ef ont to come to council to accuſe Vi in erfon, W. 0, 8 
Ai the royal apartment, found, to his furp tile, Tus duke of 7 
= et, Who Was hidden behind the ang; be efore re- f 
: KS Re the charge Which he had | prepar are came i a a | 
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ig reco nciliation. 1 | 
Ambition, once f followed, never fails to er its votary In 
6 ipitation ; the doke of York 5 ired at the crown, and 
the king f. ling ill, he had ſufficient,” Tfuence' to be taken into 
the pri ancil. Bein thus offeſted” of authority, he 'be an 
to exert it againſt all who. in the way to his promotion 
Somer/#* Was by his influence ſent to the Tower, and he 80 
Wel in full 5 arliament declared protector © of the realm. Mar. 
© Os garet,. the g een, faw the im ending danger ger, and did all That 
ʒzS © eur her power to fd e fluid dering monarch into x ſent⸗ 
ment; and at Teng W upon him to deppfe the duke of 


> SS 75 


Park; — immediate had recourſe. to arms Pix . hp -bis 


5 ptr pron 4-H fall 1565 to ee . af "armies 
met, and Tit was victorious [1455]; Th "The. duke of | omer ſet, 
EW the earls of Norrhumberlang, "Staffora,” nd Cliferd were- Nain upon 
RY. the ſpot, and the ynhappy king, who h: taken ſticker . a 
3 eottage, Was made priſoner. 2 5 

de duke ef Firk now inſiſted upon lie right to the pro- 

; reftorſhip. ging "Henry" only the em ty title of royalty ; but 
the queen, fill earneſt to maintain the 1 2 „as well as the 
, ſſplendoùr of the crown, made uſe of all her artifices to gain 
friends. and to give the king freedom. Her party therefore 

_ / prevailed once more [1456], and the king was aablent to dif- 
_ miſs the duke of Fort, and reaſſert his prerogative. The fame 
5 jeslouſies on the one hand, and ambition on the other, kindled, 
—_ the flames of civil war anew, and brought new forces to the 72 
feld. On the king's fide the queen ſcemed the only acting ge- 
neral; ſne ranged the army in array, ſurveyed the places of 
engmpment, and gave orders to the general; while the wreteh- 


ea x ng was led about from place to place, an involuntary ſpec. | 
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tator of wars to which he had a natural averſion. On the other 
ide,” as the duke of Yori Was abfent, his army was le on b 
the earl of Warwick, who was afterwards furnamed KA mE 
Warwick, beitig the moſt celebrated and'reſalute general” of his 
age, and born to give and take away kingdoms” at pleafure.” 

er ſome negotiations propoſed, which were followed wich no 
effect, and an accomm 90190 agreed to, which was quickly” 
broken, after a victory on the fide of the duke of irt at Bi 
beat 1459 and another in favour, of the king ſoon after; the 
two armies at length drew up near Northampton, fired with mu- = 
taal reſentment, and thirſt of civil fauphter, The queen's army” Wy 
conſiſted of twenty-five thouſand men, the duke's oFfo thou- 
ſand.” They fought five hours with the utmoſt fury; hut ar lan 
numbers were victorious, the queen” was obliged'to fly; þ --3- ml 
the misfortune to ſee the king taken prifoner once more, auck con- 

Faroe in triumph to the capital. rod dag Bar ar nn 12 
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A new parlament was now called to give ſanction ta the duke 
Yor#'s pretenſions, whoſe aims now appearing more manifeſt, 
inſtead of being 1 8285 to tlie Crown, Famed: it as his proper- 
55 In this inſtance, however, the F ated with a 
_ ſew of equity; it neither erititely rejected nor fully granted His 
demands. It was enacted, that. Henry ſhoul oofiele? e throne}. 
for life, and that the duke of T thould be his facceffor, to che 
utter exclufjon'of Henry's natural iſſue, To this all parties 'af-. 
ſented, the magnanimous queen only excepted, who, though 
forſaken by all, ſtill perſevered in the egen "her claims. 
This Heroine, though dppoſed by a victorious army, and an ex-; 
pert F yet Mull found refources to ſupport her caufe, an. 
mated her ſtaunch friends, acquired new, and once more faced; 
her rival the duke of York upon the plains of Wakefield. For 
tune, that had ſo long been her perſecutor, now at laſt declared 
in her favour, the Ike of York was flain [i460 l, and his head 
fixed upon the walls of York. _ | 
Margaret had now no enemy but the earl of. N to. op:. 
Paſs who kept the king a priſoner, and Jed him about at he 
ead of his army. She met the eart at St. ant, and the- 
queen was a ſecond time victorious, having the ftill greater plea- 
{ure of releafing her huſband from the hands of his enemies 
[1461]. However the city of London was ſtill in Farwict's in- 
tereſt, and refuſed to admit the queen's conquering army,” open-" 
4 declaring in favour of young prince Edward, ſon tb the late 
uke of York, and ſoon after crowning him by the name of 
Edward IV. The queen, who was obliged to retire northwards: 
to recruit her forces, ſoon ſaw herſelf at the head of an army of | 
ſixty thouſand men, while, on the other fide, Fdwar#'s party, 
conducted by Warwick, led up a body of forty thouſand to + | 
poſe her, Such a day as this muſt have been a terrible ght 
5 | S& © 3#*; a wt (<6 5d . eee e eee to 
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P DWARD IV. was the eldeſt ſurviving ſon of the late duke of 


J 
_— . Ton ers * Hrs TORY "Faw... & 
to a perſon endued with reflc don; an hundred thouſand. mens. 
Kat Os and once perhaps friends, drawn out. to ſecond. 
che ambition of leaders that were weak and vicious. The forces 
encountered with all the animoſity of party, and ar wict gain- 
"ed at length a:decifive victory. Forty thouſand men on one fide. 
and the other were left dead upon the field of battle; and Mar-. 
garet, With her huſband and ſon, fled to Scerlang, in order to 
concert meaſuzes dbece more for the recovery. of her Kingdonr 
1146) Edward now was acknowledged king by the conquering. 
Army, and taking down the head of his father from the walls of 
York, placed the heads of ſome. of his principal priſoners in its 
| Riead, the executioner in theſe dreary times ever completing. 
"IR tragedy, begun in the held OL Dalles: i ory amy auagiiyy o 
In this univerſal diſſolution of government, and ſhock of par- 
ty, while the lords and clergy were loſing. power, the people 
were gaining it for as they followed the ſtandards of the mo- 
narch, or his oppoſer, they ſhook off their duty to their feudal 
ſuperior. Learning had not yet left the monaſtery, in order to 
pPoliſh mankind, and the e ſcience {till continued dif- 
ferent from that of the vulgar. Chaucer and Langland, about a 
century before, had aitempted to bring the Engliſe into repute, 
bat. they. ſeem to have had no ſuccefiors. The earl of Rivers, 
who flouriſhed in this-reign, ventured to tranſlate a book or two - 
 From'the French, but ſtill his ignorance ſhocks, us with its groſs- 
neſs. But if we read the Latin works of ſome of the monks, 
and ſecular clergy of chat time, we ſhall form a more favoura- 
ble opinion of the literary acquirements of the times, as we ſhall 
And in their labours the greateſt ſubtilty and. abſiruſe ſpecu- 
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| , Tork,whoſe title deſcending from the third ſon of Edward III. 
Was adjudged. preferable to that of the Lancafter family, who 
derived their deſcent from the fourth ſon of that monarch: but 
Edward IV. had a ſtill ſtronger claim to the crown, for he was 
poſſeſſed of power. Margaret indeed made repeated attempts to 
wake him upon the threne; but ill fortune ſeemed to attend 
her. A fleet which ſhe had fitted out was wrecked by a tem- 
t; an army which ſhe had levied was defeated at Hex bam 
208 and after many viciſſitudes of, danger, the unfortunate. 
Henry. once more fell into the power of his enemies, who — 
dum to London, and confined him in the Tower [1464]. _ 
Margaret had the good fortune to eſcape out of the kingdom, 


* — 


attended by the dukes of Somer/er and Exeter, and retired to the 
n 0 er, 13 
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e of her father, who was juſt able to ſupply her with the mere 
neceſſaries of life: as for her noble attendants, they were obliged. 
to ſubmit to the loweſt humiliations for bread. Philip F 


the duke of Burgandy's equipoge without ſhoes, and ſerving 


2 an; and yet this nobleman had once conducted ar- 


mies, and was nearly allied to kings. An anecdote. of this kind 
gives us a ſtronger picture of the barbarity of the times chan the 
more ſolemn narratives of royal negotiations can furniſ.. 


* 


In the mean time the court. of London exhibited a itare ag | 


gallantry and cruelty. united ; this day a pageant, the next 
an execution; for .Edzward, who was now upon the throne, 


united in his perſon the extremes of luſt and cruelty. - Warwick, 


5 1 9 4 


Who had placed him upon the throne, ſaw with concern the vici- 


ous inclinations of the young king; and, in order to give them 
ſome check, prevailed on him to conſent to marry, he himſelf un- 
dertaking an embaſly to procure him the princeſs of Savey, whoſe 
conſent he actually obtained. But his * Was equal to his 


indignation when, upon his return to England, he found that the 


King had married in his abſence Ellabetb Woodville, with whom 
he had fallen in love, and whom he had vainly attempted to de- 
bauch [1465 J. This conduct produced an irre e enmity 
between Warwick. and the king, and it ſoon broke out into 
open rebellion on the part of the former. This revolt was ſtill 


e more formidable to Edward, as his own brother the duke 


of Clarence was an accomplice againſt him: nor was 


henſive, without reaſon; for after many plots, ſome bloodihed, 


and much ineffectual negociation, he Was taken priſoner hy 


Warwick, Who had invited him to a treaty: however, ſoon aſter,, 
the archbiſhop of York, to whoſe cuſtody. he was committed, 


permitting him to eſcape, he joined the forces of lord Haf- 
ings, in Lancaſpire, and immediately marched up to Lonqon, where 


the citizens received him with 22 ine gan of. joy. 
or battle, and came to an 


Again, therefore, both ſides prepared 
engagement at Stamford, in which Edward\ was victorious, and 
Warwick was obliged to fly into France (1 470]. | | 


Queen Margaret, ever watchful to. ſeize upon occurences, 


thought this a proper occaſion to ſtrengthen her party by the 


addition of Farwict's abilities and intereſt. They were ſoon re- 
coneiled, and agreed to act in conjunction; and now both with 
united force landing at Darimouth, marched at the head of ſixty - 
thouſand men to give Edward battle. Edward was thus com. 
pelled to fly in turn, and to ſeek ſhelter at the court of the duke of 
Burgundy in France, who gave him a favourable reception, Here 


he endeayoured to retrieve his loit power, while Margaret and 


Warwick in England were gaining the ſanction of parliament to 


confirm the wretched Henry's title to the crown, who was taken 


from 
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Abi and” Warwick Toon 
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V 
and 1 Aſteck ate . 
| SE ret ched Hew'y' being Aris the gr 2 7 bah 


h'to 25 == 
of the horrid encounter. © Edward d s victoriou 8, a d. — 
fading” all was 168,” ruſhed with deperate impetucſity in ES | 


midi of the enemy, and fell under a multitude of wou 

fell this ambitions man, Who had made and unmade Xl $ : but 

3 ſeemed to aſpire at royal authority birnſelf. 0c rag 
aret was, at that t _ Juſt returning from Eruntr. yhere - 

ws oe; providing new ſupplies ; and ſhe was ſcarce fanded,” 

48 _ fatalnews arrived of arwick' complete overthrow aid 


fall. This account, for the firſt time, brou + 4 ters into her eyes; 


_ almoſt every province the 
9 forces to the plains of TpwkPBury." Her arm y was broy 
tte duke of Wer Who had long been bir ey can are 

; ant, und had ſhared her diſtreſſes. Az ber forces 

moſe of the enemy, they waited in their 7 or LEE, 


but willing: to firike a den or Hoe blow, as ſhe had fou oghr a battle in 


N gdom, the now le d _ Noa 
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ferior to 


— proach, and fepulſed his attack with 


: —_ the duke of ' Somer /et 


- rince of Wales in the ſame” miſerab 


the preſence of 


ow ſeemed —. to the weaker de; but tro kar, 
ordered to com up, dere to dbey. 
Sviner/et per reeived, therefore, that all was over, and, never ſpeak- 
ke? word, he ſlew i in the flerceneſs of his angutſh upon 
Wenlock; and with 4 blow of his battle-ax'daſhed out his brains, 
A route ſoon enſued; Somer/er was flain, the queen Was "taken | 
re and, ſoon after, had the miſery of finding her ſon the 
ble ers. "However, 
did not Jon * u vive this calamity ; for, being brought into 
erüel King, he appeared with a manly and 


undaunted aſpect. Being aſked how 15 dared to enter 2 70 | 


| without the royal pernifiion, the young prince replied, with 


air of unſhaken majeſty, I have entered the dominions'vf 0551 
father to revenge his injuries and to redreſs my own:. 


5 — reply, the king in a rage ſtruck him on the moutli 610 5 his 


— while Glouceſter and Clarence Tuſhing upou him ſtabbed 
im to the heart with their daggers.” To com ets this traged 
Henry the impriſoned king was ſoon after murdered it” e 4 
blood by the Juke: of Goucefter, who had before been inftrumen- 
uu in "a patching the prince. 3 alone was ſuffered 
A aan 


Edw. IV. "6 ENGLAND: 306. 
to live, as they expe Red a ranſom for her; which was accord- 
ingly paid ſome £5. after by her father R eyne, duke of A 


She ſurvived theſe misfortunes a 8 "But led a wo = 
vacy, and died unattended and in 1 N 


Part nts at, this time. AE Yoon 
the Wil 9 5 'cbng yeror.” as Ss 10 Ws 
their auth 19 15 Ha all former fa 0 e 
's ſecond Comin 0 * os e 7 12 05 at ere 
on ſhould” be effabliſhed only in "the Houſe of For#, "This pro 
duct many eonfifcations to the 2 wh,” and chhſe = 15 


execgtiong both on the ſcaffold : and the x my . OY 
theſe frequent 4 0 ters were, the 15 58 
lantry, and ev Kurious debauc Foto 
his miſtreſſes Was Fane Share, tlie vo. - 775 og OY | 
fmith'in the city; ſhe was a woma 145 18 5 = 
ſenſe, but panted after precedence Hoy plendor, : PIE | 
end I her ruin. d ng 

"As. Edward H enjoyed peaceable Poſſeſſion of the crown, 
began to think” 'of © reviving his claims upon the kin 
, 2 preſeg ich i at E ee 55 5 oh 
it had fo often been Productive of aller to boi n He 
therefore, led over a great army into tha coufitry; but bY 74 


being propoſed by the oe narch, Edward Was bonght 
Perhaps he only. wanted money to fi ppiy the debancheries 
his court at home, and this {ſcheme 15 rojeRted * to anſwer th 
intent [1454]: the reſt of oy monarch' life, therefore, Was f 0 | 
in riot and excels ; his parliament, ho were 1 of his 
Will, conſented to all! . cruelties and expenfive {themes 6 
conqueſt. The attainder of his brother, the duke of Clariuct, may ö 
be reckoned among the number of the former, "who, tho? accufeq 
of no other crime but that of murmuring againft the  ingratitude 
of the king Nis brother, was attainted in parliameht, and, af- 
terwards murdered i in the Tower, being ſmothered in a bütt o. 
1 ty wine [1478]. A new war declared againſt France, for 
failed in part payment of the ſtipulated 1 18 5 
inlanse of the 1 It was at this time im poſible”: to 
ſuch an' undertaking, yet all the lords declired'5 it both 11 
neceſſary; fo that the kingdom began now to be involyed in 10 
former calamities, When the death of Edward" procured a tem- 
porary reſpite to their diſtreſs. This monarch died in the twenty- 
third year of his reign, and the forty-ſecond of his age [1483], 
regale for his courage and the beauty of 15 man "0 


but theſe qualifications contaminated with my, TE Uman: 
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thirteen, was Sede king by the name 


AJuſtice and uſurpation, not to encourage thoſe who, wean 
_  feſſed of po WP to aſpire a, dominion. . Accordingly, * 

8 of Gloutefter, — 25 to the late king, a perſon. eee Fe 

s | Kind, now ſaw. an opening to che crown, and began 
'to lay a. train that, at length, conducted him to the throne. As 
Elizabeth Woedville, the queen, was ſprung. from no ſhining an- 


einne 


_ celtry, ſhe ſeemed willing to hide her defect in this particular in a 


crowd. of  new-created — . This number of new titles, as 
"may reaſonably be ſuppoſed, gave offence to the ancient poke 
_ lity ; and the duke of Glauceſfer uſed: every art to inflame their 
-ontent, and had artifice enough to get himſelf declared pro- 
tector and guardian of the young king. His next ſtep was to 
| £ the 2 —5 s brother alſo, who, with the queen, had taken 

Lanctuary in 12 minſter-Abbey, into bis power; and thus, hay! 
ſecured their perſons, he took, care to ſpread | 1 ay of 9 
M | 
Lord Stanley and lord* Hoſti 
Wore: the protectorꝰs defi id were ſoon confirmed in their 
icions by ſome propoſ; made by him to procure their con- 
| Fn Bagh. wath his ambitious views. However, they appeared 
too much attached to the young king to ſecond the protector's 


Dede if two fe two ſons 15 We queen, the eidel of own, 
7 85h V. * the former reigns gave too 172 inſtances of ir * 


x, were the firſt who began * 


ſchemes ; and they were accordingly, from that Wr marked 


- . out for laughter, 
* Haſtings was the firſt that ſuffered by his reſentment ; for, be- 


ing ſummoned to affiſt at a council in the Tower, the protector 
tations /of ' 


entered the room with a face diſtorted with all the a 
WO ys and demanded of the lords aſſembled, what 1 ent they 
d deſerved who conſpired againſt his life? To which Haſtings 
replying, that ſuch an attempt deſerved immediate death; the 
es then bared his arm, which was withered, and aſſured 
e aſſembly that this was done by the enchantment of the 
queen, and Jane Shore, the late king's concubine. This en- 
creaſed the aſtoniſhment of all preſent ; and Haſtings crying out, 
If they have committed ſuch a crime they deſerve puniſh- 
« ment.” — © Ip,” cried. the protector, doſt thou anſwer 
6 me with Is Irs: I affert that thou art an accomplice in theix 
% crime, and ſhalt ſuffer the juſt puniſhment.” Thus ſaying 
the room was inſtantly filled with armed men, and Haſtings was 
ied to execution, being beheaded upon a log of wood that 
accidentally lay in the Tower. Earl Rivers and lord Grey ſoon 


after 
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Rich, I. of ENGLAND, zn 
after ſhared the ſame fate at Poxrefra2-Cafile, the crime alledged | 
againſt them being treaſon 7 ihe young king; the real” 
cauſe of their death, their ſtedfaſt attachment to his Tucceſhon. | 

Soon after this he thought proper to puniſn Jau Sheng to 
give a colour to his former eruelty to Haffings; the was therefore 
accuſed of incontinence, and condemned to do public penance 
through the city, and to ſtand in a ſheet in Sr. Paul's, in the 
midſt of numerous ſpectators. She lived above forty years after 
this ſentence, reduced to beggary and wretchedneſs. An histo- 
rian, in the reign of Henry VII. aſſures us that he ſaw her ga- 
thering herbs in a field near the city to ſupply her hunger; 
= every feature of theſe calamitous times is marked With 
g ar ari . * N | | | 4 i ; ** | 4 vt i. JF K4 . - 
1 . having thus made away with his moſt dreaded 
opponents, now began to aſpire more openly to the crown. The 
clergy were induced to ſecond his pretenſions, and the duke of 
Buckingham induced the populace. by an artful ſpeech to declare 
in his favour : however, he ftill pretended to diſlemble, "and 
when informed that he had been declared king by the popu- . 

| lace, ſeemed highly grieved at their choice, and appeared to 2 

decline their honours; but Buckingham Fang him that they | 4 
would transfer the crown upon ſome other, in caſe of 'a. refuſal 
he at laſt acquieſced. I ſee,” cried he in a modeſt tone, I fee 
the kingdom is reſolved to load me with honours unequal to 
* my abilities or my choice; yet, as it is my duty to obey the 
1% dictates of a free people, I will graciouſly accept their peti- 
<« tion: I, therefore, from this moment enter upon the povern- 

* ment of England and France, with a reſolution to defend the 
„ one, and ſubdue the other.“ This ſeems, to be the fixſt time 
the people, without being intimidated by ſuperior power, ven- 

| tured to elect a monarch to the throne ; but the conditions of 
men throughout the kingdom were now arrived at an equal 
ſhare in government, 1 the feudal ſyſtem was juſt upon the 
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"TH E duke of Glauceſter, brother to the late monarch, being 
in this manner declared king by the people, began to ſe- 
cure himſelf on the throne by the murder of the two-young . - 
princes, whom he had from the beginnin 20 in ſafe cuſtod _ 

Y 


one Tyrrel, Who, 55 


She Uno kr Kh 11 


a 1805 82 
he . the aniſhp ent. due 
pA fon I reign, ch he wh 2 


585 lt 1483]. 
ichard, 3 it 55 puted pale of $4 Gown, w 
wed, + is uſual w with uſurpers, . to employ every folemni 
in his- . be was, therefore, firſt 1 at Lon- 
= and after at Tul; the clergy,. who had warmly 1 
EE Ik preaching up at once his piety_and the juſ- 
uce 
Ei ers 15 fk eenchy gratify the inintons. by 1 
N e duke of Buckingham, 0 had fo eatly 
Wee to 1 2 upon the throne, Wal his Ap ko 
could never. be e en and, tho? poſſeſſed 
72 . 


6 ein put in poſſeſſion of the forfeited fees 
of. of ee. ES . 1 ag hi 


3 ory 3, e, ond Was 5 {ia remaining branch 2 the ins 
rom John 
nt; but bs claims, Which were but wWeak, received addi- 
tional force from the crimes of the preſent uſurper, This youth 
5 it ever meditated a claim to the crown, and, being ſi ſpeed * 
the York family, was kept i in exile, and ted gs 
court. to. court with unremitting vengeance. He had, 
certain occaſion, been even delivered up to Edwarg, the 4 Hel 
King's ambaſſador, in order to be put to death in Eaglang;. but 
the. prince, who gave him up, repenting of what he had done, 
took him back from the ambaſſador juſt as he ,was conducti 
bim dn ſhip-board. To this youth, therefore, the duke of Buck. 
' ingham now applied, in order to ſecond his reſentment, and 9 
be revenged of the uſurper. 8 
The dae now, therefore, entered into a negotiation ith 
this nobleman, who promiſed to land in males upon the fir 
appearances of an inſurrection in his favour; and Buckingham, 
in the mean time, 7 — to march toward the weſtern ſhore with 


2 numerous body of forces. Richard, on the other hand, was 


not flow to _ & a man whom he knew he had 1 injured. paſt 
A jy . the few troops h he had in — 

oſe the 5 is preparations were unneceflary 5 7 fa 

| 545 ſeemed to back bir crimes. A ſudden newt on of the 
"river Jever prevented Buckingham ſrom paſſing onward, and the 
want of proyiſions in his army the for el 7 to diſperſe : : | ke 

himſelf was ſoon after taken erif” of the county, Kky- 

Ing ſought refuge in the houſe of one Baniſter, a former de- 

pendent, who now betrayed him for the reward that was put 

* his head. He was ſuffered to live ar u ThOrt time er 


FA his 
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mfelf in red, ; 
chard, and placing 
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| Ns Cay apture, beit beheaded; at been, OI SIP! form 

; 15 And os, cafl of Richmond, who. had 11 time landed, 

Fraue, 

Ric Bere venge ance now was exetted un e \reyolter: 
De ee a fle tool of power, was ſent as lord 8 £9 Han 

Tuch as Were found guilty of being in the Aa 

that; among other 175 inſtances of barbarity, 2 upon 

or: —— caſio olicit by. a beautiful 1 0 in favdur | 

huſband ; * made compliance with his brutal defices, 

5 price of ber huſband's. ranſom; 5 the, when ſatisfied, 

next f morning hewed her huſband, whom he had given. orders 


—_ to have hange "upon, a _heighbouring tree, A ſimilar ſtory: is 


told of one 12 Judges L in the 1 of reac and per- 
* 178 5 ave xiſe to t el | 4 1 "A 
uſurper, having thus pun his, enemies, began to fe | 

le his eten kon tone 4 5 by a ane 4: 7 ae 

un 4 tin der ägainſt the earl . \chmond and Af | 
herents: he even made ſome efforts to have his Da — 2 0 
hended, but without ſucceſs 4 er and to prevent the deigns _ 

of lord Stanley, whom he always ed, took his ſon as an 
hoſtage for the father's 6delity”: he 2 alſo to ſtrengthen 


his title by a marriage with his own niece, from which 52 = 


expected to derive ſeveral advantages; but his being alre 
married to the wife of the late prince of Wal, whom he | 
murdered at Tewkſbury, was an inſurmountable objeftion :. his 
only method was to. get rid of the preſent wife by ſome means 
or other; and . he . her with ſo 17 cruel 
that he broke her Ons but his niece treated his vile pro Sx 
of marriage with ju | abhorrence: 2 fo that he was not wholly 1 ſuc- 
ceſsful i in his hich | 
While he was meditatin new: arts, to ſoften the criicly of 
this object of his paſſion, he was in the mean time alarmed 
with news, that the earl of Richmand was Jade at Milfor brd 
Haven, with two thouſand men, and was arching with collect- 
ed forces towards London. Richard, whoſe mind was incapable of 
diſmay, reſolved to meet him with 285 his forces, and give up all his 
pretenſions to the hazard of a battle. The two armies met in 
Bofewerth-Field, the earl of Richmand's forces conſiſting of ſeven 
thouſand men, thoſe of Richard 5 to double the gum- 
ber, . Richard led the main body of his troops with the crow 
upon his head, while the earl of Richming, on 5 other fide, di, 
the ſame: Victory for ſome time continued doubtful, Richard 
fighting With aſtoniſhing marks of or ; but lord Srarley, who 
led a part of his troops, ſiding with the 1 5 turned x fate 
of the 95 pal Thus Richard,” eing all his hopes of empire at au 
end, reſolved | not to ſurvive them; wherefore, flying with ungo- 
Vernable — into the — of * battle, * ew! firſt Sir 


* Lam 


_ 1 


- . wherefore it was thoug 
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Brandes, who rmpin lp hi ater; Si Joy Cle 


ills he 4 TO us ( | 
next thared the ſame fate; dt Taft, finding all was gone, he flew | 


with a loud ſhout, and expired in the midſt of the enemy. After 
the battle, his body, being found in a heap of others, was ſtrip- 
ped naked, and thrown acroſs an horſe, the eyes frightfully ſtar- 
g: the head hanging on one fide and the feet on the other; and 
in this manner it was carried to Leicgfer, where, being expoſed 
For two Ln to public view, it was buried without NG cere- 
mon, Thus ended Richard's reign, that was ſtained with un- 
pen. eled cruelty, havi | | 


months. Thus ended alſo the race of the P/zniagenct kings, that 
had governed the kingdom for the ſpace. of three hundred and 


| thirty years; and thus alſo happily ended the conteſts between 


| It is thought that more than two hundred thouſand men loſt 
weir Tives, either by the executioner or upon the field of - 
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dier happening to find the crown, which was worn b 
Richard during the action, it was placed upon the head of the 
conqueror, and the whole army with one voice hailed Henry, 
king of "England. Tho? thus acknowledged by his army, this 
prudent monarch too well knew the reſtleſs diſpoſition” of the 
ple, and the weakneſs of his hereditary claims not, to be wil- 
ing to ſtrengthen his intereſts by alliance; he therefore, upon 
coming to the throne, married the princeſs Elizaberh, daughtet 
to Edward IV. and thus united houſes of Jo and Lan- 


caſter for ever. There now only remained one perſon whoſe | 
claims to the crown could 75 way affect thoſe of the king; 
0 


this was the earl of Warwick, fon to the late duke of Clarence, 
whom we have ſeen pe to death by. his brother's directions; 
very young, in the Lower. r e e | 
. Beine . Ih in quiet poſſeſſion of the throne, this moſt ſaga- 


cious of all the Br: monarchs began to ſecure the continu- 


_ ance of peace in his kingdom by three different methods: firſt, 
by amaffing wealth, which, throwing a greater degree of power 


into the hands of the king, would intimidate the malecontents 


from ' diſturbing public tranquilit): next, by deprefling t it 
power of the barons and clergy, Who, in all former reigns, 
were generally the promoters of all inſurrections: and, thirdly, 


With thoſe reũdent in cities. | 
B52 > FA v 5 | 5 | n \ 


8 


ng continued but two years and two 
0 


TJ MMEDIATELY after the battle of Bojworth-Field, a fol- 


t expedient to confine this nobleman, yet 


| 
' 
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Hen. ith AlN . KW 2 
Jo eſſect the firſt of theſe purpoſes; / Henry ſaw that perſonal 
ſervice in war was how. of very little - uſe, and that there wat 
rather more: difficulty in maintaining than raiſing an army: he 
therefore was reſolved to be d of wealth; which no 
alone could keep armies in the feld, and hoarded up 
the confiſeations of his enemies with the utmoſt OE 
The rewards beſtowed upon his courtiers were rather honourable 
than gainfal; and if any ſnated his bounty, they were thoſe 
whoſe wants, and not luxuries, demanded a ſupply- He was 
not leſs earneſt} to extend the wealth than the credit of che 
crown ; whatever ſums he borrowed: from the city of London, or 
any of his ſulyeQs; he repaid at the appointed time with great 
punctuality Ta 22 is A $1254 6 Minn be | 19 
For effecling the ſecond of his. great aims, wich was to des 
preſs the barons and clergy, he juſtiy confidered;. that while their 
immenſe | eſtates continued unalienable, - their power would 
always remain the fame. Ile therefore got an act paſſed; by 
which the barons had a power of diſpoſing of their eſtates, a la 
equally pleaſing at that time to the nobilit Who thus had a re- 
ſource for the ſupply of extravagance, and to the commons, 
who by theſe means became capacitated to riſe to wealth by 


oy induſtry. Another act was palſed by him that was equally ſalu- 


tary, which was to prevent the nobles from giving liveries to 
any but their domeſtics; for, before this time, each baron 
eloathed and maintained a certain number of men, Who were 
obliged to attend him to the field, their liveries ſeeming to diſa 
_ Linguiſh the ba on to whom they belonged. One day Hmyß 
ying a viſit to the earl of Oxford; he found that this nobleman 
brought up a number of men to attend him, dreſſed in rich 
liveries. The king demanding if all theſe were domeſtics ; the 
earl replied, that they were only his vaſſals, thus led out to do 
his majeſty honour. Henry,” Who thought the greateſt hohourt = 
that could be ſhewn to a ſovereign was to obey his laws, ſeemed 
to ſtart with ſurprize, and thanking the earl for the Kindes of 
| his intentions, yet aſſured him that he could by no means pays 
don his tranſgreſſion of the law; on a Fs ſome time 
after, exacted a ſevere fine: for the offence. He endeavoùred 
alſo to limit the privileges of the cletgy The monaſteries, 
and ca of religious worſhip, had long been ſanQuaries. 
where erers and criminals: of ll kinds, except witches and 
necromancers, whoſe erimes were only imaginary, found protee= 
tion. Henry requeſted of the pope to have cheſe ſan@uaries ab 
liſhed; but in this he could not entirely prevail; all that 
was granted him was, that if thieves or murderets who were e. 
giſtered as ſanctuary- men ſhould ſally forth and grommit freſh 
_ offences, in ſuch a caſe they might be taken from the ſunc- 
tuary, and delivered up to die 1h e ih 1 
Wo wh a Wit 
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5 to the commons, Hinry ll along endeavoured to 

3 5 their rey in order to make their 3 

1 that of the. 8 — = 
had now continued for upwards of a thou and years, but had for 
à century or two been every year wiitbly impairing ; it was now | 
| inthe ron of ey almoſt worn out by its own continuance ; 
there were but few wiUlains who had not, in ſome meaſure, ſhaken 
olf their dependence: however, ſtill ſome traces of villainage re- 
mained, which Henry quite aboliſhed by a law calculated for that 

- purp ſe, the nature of which is too tedious and intricate to be 


- 4 Ce ö . 
\ ? * 


| in an abridgment- Another act was paſſed in favour 
2 commons, implying, that no perſon ſhould be impeached 
5 eee for aſſiſting any king who ſhould be at any time actu- 
e 8 5 5 to uſe the words of the ſtatute, who 
nid rb king for rbe time being e this act ſtrengthened the 
4 eaſed 9 people, and diſcouraged the barons from re- 
_ kings His efforts: were ſtill more ſtrongly directed towards 
che encouragement of commerce; and ſeveral of his treaties, 
. parucularly that which be made with Spain, are of benefit to 
dur merchants at this day. He took every method to brin 
on towns from the nei exe wg of caſtles to more commerci 
ſituations, and taugh . Font ple the love and the value of money 
by his: 8 Thus, from eee. the kingdom began to 
throw off its primeval barbarity, arts began to recover, learn- 
ing to eber to . 67 wealth to flow in on 
every ſide; we conſider E, 
b:þ hiſtory as ſomewhat ar — the bony picture 57 
a barbarous nation ſtruggling eee from abroad and in- 
ſurrettions at Bomm. 
In the mean time, while Hoary: was putting ba A 
| meditating theſe great deſigns for the good of his people x "ew 85 
were not wanting ſeveral enemies who made efforts to ſhake him 
on the throne. Upon his marriage with the princeſs Elixabbrb, 
he had iſſued out a general pardon, which, however, lord Lovel 
and ſome others refuſed to accept; but their inſurrection was ſoon 
diſperſed: lord Lowel 8 rb but the two lord S arndt were 
5 the you of whom was pardoned, and the 
ied by th > baml-io the executioner.\ Another rebellion 
wed: cloſe upon this: A prieft of Oxford had trained up one 
E Simnel, a CE pak ſon, to counterfeit the perſon of the 
earl of Varwiet; who, as we have obſerved, was at this time 
0 .confined-iv; the Tower. This impoſtor, being taught to 
e f. ſome: vecurrences that happened in the court of Edward 
IV. Was carried by his tutor over to Ireland, where Himpel was pro 
claimed king and conducted by the people and judges wit 
reat pomp to the Caſtle. Henry W that this project was 
"a> than at firſt it appairedz and that — h, the nook 
1 1 * | 
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dow of Edunrd, tho now his own. 3 at the 
bottom of it; he therefore had her confined to a monaſtery, 
where ſhe rema till ſhe died. Notwithſtanding this, Se, 
being now joined 1 land Lora, and; — other malecontents, - 
N reſolved to paſs over into England and acc —— landed at he 
50 head of a body of Jr; troops in Lancaſpirt.. party had ex- 1 
8 pected that the ebuntry would riſe in Simmel's favour, upon his 
rt appearance ; but in this they were deceived, and the king 
came up with a force far ſuperior, to theirs, ſo that SimnePs troops - 
were quiekly deſtated, and — himſelf taken priſoner. On this 
o occaſion Henry behaved with great prudenee and moderation; 
Simmel was pardoned, and had a mean employment given him in 
= king's. "kilthon, and afterwards. preferred to be one of his 
| s falg0tiers, in which office he died: as for the prieſt, hien 
inſity „ he was committed to ſome obſcure poiſon, and never” * | 
heard. of 1487. + Bits 
The Hg had been fo long wr) ens to revolt, y "I 
. - diſputes: — York and Lancaſter, that they were now ſcarce - _ 
_ amenable to any laws: A;,new inſurre&ion, 2 ap- N 
pros headed by Jah — — the „ 
the taxes that were —— by — . — 8 
e intereſts of che duke of — I Frame. The 
porng Northumiber/and was killed by multitude: while. he enn 
— to force obedience to the laws, and the inſurgents, nom | 
_ throwing off all ſubjection, marched towards London to give the 
king battle. Their tumultuous: forces were caſily een, | 
and Chamber, their ringleader, was executed [1 4801. bn 4s 
Not long after —— dutcheſs of —— alter to . 75 
award IV. induced another Ai named: Perkin Harbech, to 
perſonate the youngeſt of the two princes who were — web 
in the Tower, and to. aſſume the name of Richard, duke of York. 
'This new — was the. ſon of ar Blemiſh Few, 22 of a 
beautiful n and good e ee rſt received 
in France Nich that reſpe& which was due to N — birth 
and titles; but being, by Henry's influence, diſmiſſed from that 
court, he went to ſeek protection from the 9 — of Burgundy. 
The 1E in order to colour the deceit, at wy a 
highly diſpleaſed at his e in OE the title of her 
nephew.z but, converſing with h upon particular occur- 
rences, ſhe. ſeemed perfectly cony of the truth of his pre- 
tenſions, and owned him for the duke of York [1492]. oy 
Nothing now remained but to aſſert his title ro che crown by 
landing in 2 but the inhabitants of en- refuſed to receive 
im on their coaſt: he next attempted to aſſert his claims in 
Lraland 3; but he was there alſo diſappointed: at len he de- 
termined to take refuge in Scotland, where James gave bim 
2 N reception, * . 8 one of the n mo plied 


— 


* 


4 | rb from ou and the 


ladies of Wen bp s. his. claims by 
8 army, wich ' which he marched into en bat vie 
* he returned unfuecefsful. ; 

„during theſe attempts of his enemich took wok every pre- 
e! for his defence, and uſed every art mo 
Hips and intrigues of hits enemies. By Nee — he at laſt 
22 . r. 
te noblemen in Zxgland who — nded his 
. tenfi6ns. Among the number of theſe was lord Stanly, wh 
de have ſeen ſuſpected in the late reign aſſiſting the preſent ki 


and ever uctive in times of commetion. This nobleman, "= 


Toaded' with preferments, thought his ſervices not yet ſufficiently 
 $ewarded, and was therefore induced once more to involve the 


den in its former calamities. The diſoovery of his treaſon 


prevented his deſigns; he was committed by the king's order, 
- nnd, —— his crime, fuffered rr by the hand of the 
We Lace few ius in kiftoryof an poder cominuing 
{6 long to impoſe upon the world as Perkin Warbeck. © He con- 


© tinued'for the ace of five years to renew the hopes of the male- 
— and to execute new commotions in his fa- 


contents in En 
© your. He had been acknowledged as lawful king in France, 
Flasatrs, Ireland, Scotland; England alone refuſed to admit him, 
_ or ſecond his pretenfions : owever, at length, an inſur- 
fection In Cornwall indueed him to come and act the ſame cha- 
rater in England which he had ed ſucceſsfully abroad. 
In levying a tax granted by parliament, the e of Cornwall 
refuſe to contribute, as the money to be raiſed was to be applied 


- 6 the” benefit of 4 diſtant country: acevidingly a vaſt multicade,, | 


headed by lord Audlen, one Flammek à lawyer, and Bodeley a 


carrier, marched up to London, and encamped "Black-brath. D 


_ mn battle ended between them and the king's forces, i 
eee HE t thoaſand of the rebe! 
were killed upon the ſpot 3 about four thouſand more wereobliged 
to furrender at diſcretion, who all, exc Geir three nat e- 


ers. received his majeſty's Sas [14 
+44 Aon was repreſented. as 


The king's clemency 2 
11 — ng, upon return- 
home, made no other uſe of his indulgence than to invite 
Pertin, who was then in Ireland, to lead them on to Battle. Per- 
tin very readily accepted the invitation, and, comin 8. over, took 
kim the command of the multitude, and choſe for his pri 
_ Evunſellors ſome of the meaneſt mechanics among the 4+iv/ 


__ His triumph was but of ſhort continuance ; for, marching to be- 


Exeter with a body of three thouſand men, he was informed 


Wie way, that the br Mary 2 0 all his ＋ oath 
FE y intimidated whole 


„ 
r A 


mr army, 


H! 8 ol v W var; | 


| 
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army, and Perkin himſelf was the firſt to fly, 3 ſanQtuary . 
in the monaſtery of Bewiy. In this deen de continued till the 
king's arrival, who promiſing n+ 6 ahead he threw himſelf 
upon the royal clemency ;. — after ſhewn to Ph 1 
nie een eee ower 14 
this confinement he made his eſcape ſome Abc fi 

it impoſfible to leave the kingdom, he art ws refuge in — 


monaſtery of Bethlem, From chis retreat he — 4 | 
\ 


by the Prior to the king, and again conducted to his 
riſon ; from whence a ga ſecond time to eſcape, and 
inducin the earl of Warwick to join in his Ueſigns, I 
covered, and ſome time after executed. Pertia was 
23 at Tyburn, the earl was beheaded upon Tower-HUIE. . 
Ki death of Warwick Sch] to be the only ſtain upon the mes 
of Henry VII. He was a por weak youth, from whom lit- 
tle r coold be juſtly apprehended '; he had been kept almoſt 
from i ancy rifoner, entirely unacquainted with the world 
and by iſtorian obſeryes,” ure wie" wee 
a en | 191 23.23 e rome -- 
This was 5 laſt co af any any conlequencs which: af. 
| turbed the tranquility of eng; government, if we may not ex- 
cept a flight commotion raiſe wor rh . "er of Suffolt and Devon- 
ſhire, but ſoon after fuppreſſ The — of = _ 
narch's reign was employed in ſc — —— eſtabliſhin 
pineſs of the Nan and ſtrengthening the ft dag he ge of . 
{ons to the throne.” He procured a firm — Spain, by 
marrying Arthur, his eldeſt ſon, to Catherine, che inſunta of thi 
kingdom; and this youn A dying ſoon after, prince 
then but twelve years „ ſucceeded to both e 
His brother's ex Raton the crown. He was-not'1 


duous in per funds to e the nab — 
thority; but as a in 5 


by oeconomy degenerated into fre and — —.— The 
proper uſe ls money, he began to wilh only for the pleatare 
of hoarding it: he de at Richmond the tyſocond''of 
97 [1509], leav 3 him” a million” eight hundred 
_ thouſand pounds, which was equivalent, according to the value 
of money at that time, to a ſum five times that denomination 
preſent ; by this means he left the throne firmlyeſtabliſhed-ro Tits 
{ucceſſor, whom we ſhall fee unworthy of ach a father, * * 
ing his . in riot, and 2 1 * ee 
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> pads 23 ms L it ; e be LS Ws þ Fa gy a 
ow FT ENRY | | fo Ridge by £6 ba, digi er 
TS of Eieverd IV, _ 2 7 

. Sith ee een ae in xd; 4 pace — were 


om. 
: E — e Lancaj = right was 1 
e every- foreign ſtate; were immenſe 
7 and his ſubjects fill * by an Do bn mm Y 
5 of furniſning more: his perſon alſo N wg of 4: 


= late king had him inſtructed i in, ll. the learnin the 9 5 
achat de was well verſed in chookdiyinity at th of eigh 
en. Theſe were happy er pes — 1 ns Fer 
reign : he wanted two fave yalug than the reſt; | 
for he was without. wil 1 or tue. . 191 dy 15 reign by 
5 n of popularity, EA == % 1 159 

* names were Zop/or been uſed — 4 
ments * the late — of 1 3 5 ho 


e the fines or confily - . 


make —2.— Rf. to 1 rt ple; 5. pies 1 were accord; 7215 ar, 
__— and convitt — bay 
Which offence they were both þ exeemted, 
= I 8 n — N 
. G5 populari £ OW 1 4 "i 
-- _glaration of war againſt Fn ms th the t ad ever 
2 _ atmolt, deſire.” His mare pxperienced, miniſters ex- 


— 


Mino xain aga a roject, w Fn only 
'nagiog;; he was, el on the ex on, Ang. 
elan immenſe g into that kin 1 4 Kom 
eleſs vitory, and. an em iy Fiuoph, a truce 


| he, returned, & home, 30. us wealth 
or * Watch Ani lh: e bs 
min ho. woul ” b. ready to abr 
$ emes 'of 9 ; 
r the, prongs of, his « hy mind For 


| wy nl makes fo great 4 
i gin iat Oxford, and was ſuch 
ent 2 dies, that he took his, batchelor's oo TI 
bee 10 * manner he roſe through the 'uſual 

KE till he was made rector 71 
marquis of 3. 5 whoſe children he had 2 5 

- It — when i in this ſituation that a juſtice of the 1 
a the ; Er dog grant, and raiſing diſturbances 

at a 2 . fair. Notwit ſtanding this diſgrace, he con- 


ringed taxiſe rl , at lai he was e "A — an 
Inge 1 


Hen. VIII. ENGLAND. 857 
_ Intended match between the late king .and Marg aa of Saweyy 
Which, tho” it came to nothing, yet his tans» pon that oc 
caſion ured him the —— 7 Lincoln, * he enjoyed, 
when the preſent king fixed upon him as 2 proper kamin and 
entruſted 1 kim ag adminiſtration of affairs. Molſey drank 
and debauch —. every libertine of the - and ſupplied 
his houſe with every incentaye to raiſe and ſatisfy the king s bru- 
tal appetites. The people ſaw with indignation. the mean con- 
een of this upſtart to the king; and his arrogance to the 
bject; and their diſcontents 1 probably have ariſen into 

= 3 had not a moſt ſeaſonable victory over the Scots at 
Flodden-Field 115131, in texts the flower of the. Scottiſh. nobility 


fell, and their king was lain, ſuppreſſed their murmurings, * 
7 being ever See whey ſplendidly miſerable... 
Yo s power, therefaxe, every. d continged to encreaſe, th 


at 7 e became, at the ſame time a cardinal, the pope's le- 
or' ks, the archbiſhop of Teri, lord 3 _ * 
om, and prime miniſter of ſtate. He held th: OW Tor | 
1 Durham and Moreg after þ r {ucceſliyely, and the abbey of . Aba: 
in commendam, the pricks of Bab, OT and Hereford, 
in form, and as RTE to ke of all eccleſiaſtical bene- 
ices and revenyesz ſo that his income was thought, to equal * 
that of the crown. Theſe were immenſe. poſſeſſions, yet og was 
fill unſatisßed; he, therefore, procured a bull from the po 
impowering him to make knights and counts; to legitimate . 
tards; r ces. in arts, law, yiic, and divinity ; and. 


grant all Kinds of i penſations wh power Ps ye pot fail 
ving ſecret diſguſt to Fall the — 1 0. but none dared to atta 
Fin with open reſentment, fa —_ fe loa +2 


 - $0 him. beheaded in the. reign of Richard Ut. who ventured to 


_ complain of his, e ws ad ſpans Wolſey was not flow. 1 

requiting the injury; ant duke wWas atrai 

for having conſulted. En pan par regard to the ſuc- 

_  cefſion, and for having attempted to ingratiate hunſelf with the 

people. This was a ſufficient; pretext to. take away the life 

17 eee and be way executed ſoon afrer "ON Ty Were | 

_ hill {a521 

| Wollg thus courted — area 5 all &3ders of ple, and 

prote — by the kin eeded ſtill greater a 

which. even threate — ovexturn th conſtitution 27M 

the immenſe treaſures. left by the late king were by this | 

entirely exhauſted, money became neceſſary, to-ſupply the IJ 

yagance of the preſent monarch ; and Walſey undertook, 

it, under a pretext: of carrying on the war with, Scor/and an 

| France: he, therefore, procured firſt a conſiderable ſum under t 
name of a benevolence from the clergy, and expected 185 


7 e from the houſe of commons: but = this he was 


OO lou 


9 


— 


LY 


ges 


1 effects of his father's rudene, ern note d 
1 reign. Pe Nie: Np * 


9 Hes vill, 


_ Nithewhat diſappointed; for only him half the 
| 3 dorm The cardinal was d. leaſed at their par- 
— and infited-ppon being heard in the houſe; but as 


' kave- deſtroysd the very form 4 conſtitution 
that angott body, they refuſed 12 m however, A 
ſubſidy was ſoon after e to the ki four years,” to be 
at four different iaſtalments; - but — cardinal, . ſole 
uthority, levied it all at once. It was in'yaip that 
Who were the greateſt ſufferers by this inſuſtice, loudly exela 
ed; he diſregarded their clamours, ſecure — * king Lr the 
pope's a ion. Thus were che Fi 2 
art eee an arbitrary king, ie Eee pope, a lu 
rious clergy, and an overgrawn Nene all at once 8 | 
buted to encreaſe their diſtreſſes; but as the king now enj 


Zut a en ie er 40 Wie ch 1 i 
on to put an end to this minx Ers Rs . a revolu- 
tion the moſt happy, and ſtill the leaſt e The church o 


Nome had now more than a thouſa ars Pee corrttptin 


4-4 


be obeiinsd n Ka for but | 
indulgence ſold ers was ſuppoſed to wipe offevery ſtain - 


the doctrines of Chriſt, and converting #4 kingdom of anothe 
world into ties in this. "The e clergy of cheſe time 


are allowed by all to be the moſt diſſolute ang abandoned 
. ſet of men; 7 — = kept concubines' as a privil 


nnexed to their athed — their baſtards t 
ums extorted from the earnings of the But their —4 


wete not than their general ign — few of them un? 


derftood theirown litany z' and thy op fed that paydans migh 
ture tranſs e AI 


of guilt, and hy A crime had its ſtated price of 1 — 9 5 A 


 Þiſhop/or abbot might commit murder for ten pounds, à de- 


| crime Was pardonable 1 in the 


might commit the fame u aying twenty crowns; eve 
on 8 5 LRN and of 82 
crime they generally accuſed thoſe enemies they A kred to de- 
ftroy * but at length there aroſe a er e che world, 
nd reſcued mankind from the deluſions of ſuperſtition (1. 17); 
This was no other than the famous Martin Taller a mon , 
e order of St. Auguſtine; and 2 native of Germany, About chi 
time, in order to complete. the building of Sr. "Sr. Pils church | 
t Rome, pope Leo X. gave a commiffion to the Dominicas fri 


for fellin Thee ces, which were ſuffeient- to free the pur⸗ | 
| Sac or his friends ftom the pains of pur . 0 Theſe nl: + | 
h 5 


4 
G 


neces were uſpally fold at Al gs "and fu places, aud be 
Lame a, painful trade to the ſellers. This e had always 


pefore been veſted in the body of Avgu/fine "monks; of which Lu 


ct was member, * he aaa a. * to ſhew his indigna- 
gung 


- 
. 
. 
* 
- 
= 


— 


j 


_ and gave him protection apainſt the zothbrity and ma- 
openly received and careſſed him: thus ſecute in x defender 


* 
o 


"He, VIII. of ENGL.» 4 7 
_ at the prfrens Meyn th Dvininicavi on this occaſion, 


gainſt che efficacy of the indulgences Which —4 
hs warmly oppelet# by his antagoniſts: 


ow Joy Him farther then ke 42 intended to proceed; he : 


the veil now” lifted; he boldly nk. 


authority of the pope himſelf, e the peo Sor ho only Jonged 


for ſuch a 3 of their cauſe, Þ his diſcourſes with 


nations of the church of Nomt. Frederic, clettor of | . 3 


went on to make a complete refortyation, and defied che fulmi- 


nations of the papal ſee. Among the firſt to o Luther in con- 
| was Henry VIII. who being, as has before been obſerved, 
. ſkilled in ſchoodjvinity, and. haps alſo being af. | 
ſiſted by Wolſey, publiſhed a BE in defence of the church 
of Rome, and ſent it to the | Sek LAWN the pope. 
pretended” to be raviſned wit — and eloquence, 5 y 

pared the work to thoſe of Jerome guſtine, Aud honoured 


ary with the title of 2 — Park; Dog the Kin gs. 
of Þy England have ſince eo 1 aſſume. 

It i £ E that Henry,” by thus cloſely examin the Romij 
Geste ins, ht have been led internally to reject and deſpiſe 
them ; but 2 — were other motives of a political nature which 


induced him to hold the in a low degree of eſteem. Che | 


ment” VII. had: ſucceeded Li X. but happening to contend | 
with the emperor, he was tiles priſoner, © and confined in the 
caſtle'of Sr. Angelo, Henry undertook to negotiate for the pope, - | 
and had aQually procured à treaty in his favour when; in the © 

- mean time, His holineſs corrupting s guards, fled from confine. 


ment, leaving the treaty unperformed mg ſending a letter of 


grounded. f 
It was in this diſp. ben eu with" rard to the church, 8 
that Henry da to 5 weary of his queen, Catharine of 4 
Tagen te hal de whom he had been married above ei 125 

ars. ng before been entirely diſtegardful © 

jugal fidelity Sy $2 ranget among the Nen es of hits Sun - 
5 uncontrolled defire, 4 cotemporary hiſtorian obſerving, 
that he never ſaw a man whom. he could not corrupt, nor a 
woman that he liked whom he did not debauck.” It would Teem, - 
however, that he met an obſtacle to his unconfined pleaſures from 
Anna Bullen, who was maid" of honour attending the queen, and 
daughter of a country-gentleman of diſtinction. Her accompliſh. | 

ents both of perſon and mind had, it ſeems, enffamed this vo. 
luptaoys 1 prince ; but hex virtues or ambition rendered. her averſe _ 

| to 


thanks to the king for his 2 Thus Hemp was at once 
convinced that the po of = in . With im punity, = 
and that his precences ie in he ity were very Tightly | 


* 


g jb % 1 
$5.25 $ 


wp 4 ere. Has ronY Hu. VIII. 
0 his ſali that tended to a criminal gratification of 
'\ bn vera] efforts to induce her to comply, he 
1112 — the only means of waking her 
] that his conſcience re- 
ſo long Fred in 5 with, 4 who 
er-in-law.z and as he expected a ready 
pope, who was under obligations 0 him, 
— Rome for a bull to diſſolve that mar. 
ad been confirmed by a former bull from the ſame 
| q Ap filled the chair, was in the utmoſt per- 
| plxicy how. to e himſelf: on one hand, queen Catharine 
* aunt to the emperor, by whom he was lately impriſoned, 
Aud of whoſe reſentment be was fill in dread; ſo that, to oblige 
- the EmPpErQrs be Was under a; neceſſity of not Keie 4 
ze other hand, Haury had been his friend and 
or, / the deminions of Exglaxd were his moſt bene 
ALTIMCNY 8 there had been precedents to conntenanc 


7 (Henry's requeſt, In this dilemma bis only. reſource, was to = 
tract the n ation to ſome time, and truſt to occurrences for 


the reſt. In this, however, he w. as diſappointed, .by the event. 
1 Deus f Eng 0 Was 2 6. * his 1 had been 
for. Aa C e Hattery o courtiers 
that h long ede . 70 reſolutions. He firſt, there- 


1 0 pled he har = ba 5 * the, Kae Af 


+ 


ray, and Fo Peter at : Cambridge ;. "bur 7 7 120 loſt . 5 


5 employment for marryi to. the. inſtitutes. of che ca- 
non-aW. "Th rs divine RNs after. his expulfion itito 


7 where, he read the works of Luther, and embraced his 

qoctrines, „Upon his return, he was admitted ad a tutor to a 
gentleman's family, who happening 2 night to entertain ſome 
perſonages belonging to the 1 5 Cranmer, heing one of the 
company, gave bs opinion with ſo much eloquence and learn- 


1 ing in favqur of the intended divorce, that the king, who, was 
oon after informed of his abilities, took him to court, 


e my n e Foe {ce og e de erg acer 


. n — 
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2. vn of ENO LAN n we 
Aus the riſe of #ol/iy\ was aſtoniſhing, ſa now bid down? 
fall was precipitate: the king, at length, ſeemed: to hearken to 


the clamours of the people againſt him; he was ordered to xe 
ſign the great ſeal, and indictments were prepared againſt him, 


which he was found guilty, and ſentenced to be excluded fm 


the protection of the hs This was but a fignal-for che king's 
plundering his effects; his immenſe riches were confiſcated to 
the tyrant's uſe: of holland alone there were found in his houſe 
a thouſand pieces, which may give us an idea of his remaining 
wealth. The parliament confirmed the ſentence of, the court; 
he was ſent as an exile to his country-ſeat, and ſoon after,;-] 

the king's command, arreſted for high- treaſon. But While he 


was conducting up to London, he fell fick on the way at Len, 


ceſter-Abbey, and died in all the pangs of repentance, and re- 
morſe.” His laſt: words are univerſally knoẽ n; O, if J — 4 
t ſerved my God as I have ſerved my king, he would. Not. oy 
te have forſaken me in mine adverſity! 15 305 
The king, thus freed from à perſon Who ſeemed willi 

* obſtruct 115 deſires, entered more warmly into the affair, lng 
by the advice of Cramer, had the legality of his marriage 
canvaſſed in all the different univerſities of Hurepe. The — 
nions of the doctors at this time ſeem to have been venal, — 
. of Henry's diſburſements to the; clergy of: the reſpective 
58 $/ are: known at this day; a deacon received two crowns, 
"A * deacon a crown for his opinion; and ſo of others, in pro: 

portion to his conſequence. The a therefore, were 
nnanimous in declaring the kin 2 eee 
widow void. The o — of . 2b ins alſo were de- 
manded, and theſe, like the reſt, were eaſily bought up in favour 


of the king. Thus fortified, wedge . Mud wh to diſoblige 
en him 


the pope; he had once before ſed with ĩimpunity; 
many of the clergy in Eng land — ſecret enemies to the court 


of Nome; the king of 7 or urged on his reſolutions 3 Where- 


fore, without farther deliberation, the marriage between Henry 


and Catharine was annulled, and Crammer, who was now be- | 


2 275 8 pronounced the dende on the fourteenth 
of Fuly (1 a 
From t ime che, dusen zeiired to. the country,, lived i 


: pious ſolitude, and 8 e offered to bro mean” 22 the f e 


which ſhe ſuffered. = 9 

The ceremony o miſſing ueen Gi was ſcarce per- 
ne when that of his m 1 
She now indulged the female pleaſures of vanity without con- 
troul; ſhe had already ſnared the king's bed in private two 
monte before the diſmiſſion of the former queen, and all that 
remained was a triumphant celebration of her nuptials. Accord- 


ee = ant the! 1 8 nen "IO a magni- 


9 90 erden 


1 


with Anna Bullen ſucceeded. 


F. 4 


* 


f 


34 


1 


„ 4 Coen eee Ho 


| ficence farpaſh mn 


in all the ſplendours of a romantic equipage [1553 
p: roke all meaſures between the court of 


ing queen Carbarine alone to be s lawful wiſe, requiring 


the King to take her again, with a denunciation of cenſures in 


_ caſe of à refuſal. No other ſtep therefore now remained for 
Henry, but either 3 with this injunction, or to { 
entirely from che church of Rome. He choſe: the laſt. The 
_  parliament'of England were long 1 his mandates, a part 
ol che clergy Was ſtrongly inclined to reformation, the majority 
2 . "hated the prieſthood, and withed for any occaſion 


heir rer brought low; in a word, all things ſeemed 


intentions, and therefore without farther. ; 


| clay, e ordered No fig to be 3 _ of the church, 
and abjured'the p uptemacy. The parliament readily em- 
braced the occaſion, and confirmed his title; the people took the 
Hach of fu 
length declared ir implicit ſubmiſſion to e king's authority. 
work thus — was not to be — r ſome 


all ranks of „ while 2 king, in the mean time, profiting 
— univerſal oppoſition of ſentiment, became the tyrant of 
—— prerogative . its utmoſt extent. He art- 


2 Ot 0 — 
Fee from himſelf upon them; and thus, while they be- 
— Pw want of popularity, he became the oppreſſor 

Several reſolutions now paſſed which may be 

2 — bund one to ridiĩcule. The parliament declared their 
action not only in what the king had already done, but in 
wh ke intended to do. They enacted that the obedience 


" ſhould be paid to the king's proclamation that was given to an 
Act of parſiament, thus at once annulling all their own: power. 
Tv — all, they enacted, that the bike ſhould not pay — 


debts, and chat Tach as had been my paid ſhould be 

* eee ee li lay the 
Being thus 1mpow par iament to p . 
e began by the fu Ste: of monaſteries and religious houſes ; 
ut he did not-reſt — the hoſpitals: of the poor, and the col 

. wh of the learned ſhared the ſame fate with thoſe: ſeminaties 


ignorance and vice. Cambridge and Oxford, wihout 
= a while iruck filent, pri 


to their antiquity, were 
{elhirey in the halls were interrupted, and the revenues confiſ- 


 Fucland + + the pope now 3 a ſentence declar- 


" commotion; and — it created many diviſions among 


— his parliament to the monaſtic power, 
to — ; this threw the whole imputation 


Krewed, 'the walls being hung with tapeſtry, —8 
'- running witch wine, while ſhe and her corpulent monarch rode 


_ joy z and the c in convocation, at 


— 


7 


rated to the crown. The people looked on with ſilent hor- | 


ror, Tore to reconcile them to 8 prooecungys Henry took 


care 


( 


Hen. VII, of ENGLAND. 333 


|  eare- 10 have the counterſeit reliques expoſed, andthe ſeanda- 


lous lives of the friars and nuns detected. Beclet's ſhrine at 
Canterbury fell among the common plunder; and tho almoſt 


half the nation at that time believed him to be a. ſaint, yet not 


one roſe up in his defence, ſo great was the deteſtatiom of theſe 
people againſt the monks z or ſuch were their apprehenſions of 
diſpleaſing the king. Of thoſe who choſe to die rather than 
conceal their deteſtation of Henry's outrage, we find Sir Thomas 
Moore and biſhop Fiber, both men of excellent ſenſe and upright 
characters: nor ſhould we deny them, tho' they have fallen in 


defence of error, the juſt: reward which was due to thein inte- 


grity' at a time when all the reſt of mankind, with blind obe- 
ence, ran to execute the will of a capricious ,tyzant,. they 
ſtrictly adhered to principle, and refuſed to — Henry as 
ſupreme head of church; for which they were both exe- 
cuted as traitors ſhortly aste! n $0 ig and n wi os 
But tho' the king had ſeparated - himſelf from Rome, yet he 
was by no means willin to adopt the doctrines of Luther, whom 


he had formerly oppoſed. He would. not totally-aboliſh,. but = 


only reſtrained, the invocation of ſaints : he procured the Bible 
to be tranſlated ; but would not have it put into the hands of the 
laity. Tho' he made it high treaſon to believe in the age! 
SY Macy yet it was equally. treaſonable to believe in p. e tenets 
the reformed religion in Germany, His opinions in religion were 
confirmed in a ſtatute, which, from its horrid conſequences, was 
called the Bloody. Statute; in which it_ was enacted, that it was 
high treaſon either to deny tranſubſtantiation, or to maintain 
that communion. in both kinds was neceſſary; or that it was 
lawful for prieſts to marry; or that vows of chaſtity could be 
broken; or that private maſſes were un table; or that 
auricular confeſſion was unneceſſary. All theſe he ring 
eſſential to religion, and, therefore, whoever infringed 
them ſhould be burnt. or hanged, as the court ſhould de 
termine. Thus we ſee, by this ſingle ſtatute, that neither the 
ancient catholics, nor thoſe of the reformed; religion, could with 
fafety avow their princi This opened a wide field for andy 
ſecution; and the fires of Smithfield began to blaze ſoon 
aa burning proteſtants and papiſts wh undiſtinguiſhed 


In the mean time, however theſe religious perſecutions were * 
preceded by a piece of cruelty of a temporal kind; I mean the 


execution of. Anna Bullen. This lady had now. ſat upon, the 
_ throne abvoe two years, and being of the Lutheran region, 
| m this as from ſeveral other motives, ſhe had a number o 
enemies, who watched for an opportunity of undermining her; 
and this at length offered. The king's paſſion for her was quite 
ſatisſied; for he never had higher affections than thoſe of brutal 


appetite, 


r der brother, was — her pretend 


petite, which enjoyment ſoon palls. - He was now fallen in 
Bie with Fane ane Seymour, and longed to be rid of his preſent wife. 


This was 4 by che queen's enemies, and crimes 


were ſoon” found or invented againſt her. She was accuſed of 


* 


7 4 Ghilebes fret Rar v | 


ſundry intrigues: with her domeſſics; and it was alledged, that * | 


had committed inceſt even with her own brother. The 
ment, Which had long been the timid ſlave e 


narch's caprice, condemned Auna Bullen, together with her brother 
and che ſuppoſed adulterers, without ever enquiring into the na- 


ture of the evidence againſt them, gs 4 a the lord Rech- 
exe- 

cuted at Tyburn ; and the un rye yon queen herſelf, ſome time after, 
led ſorth to execution upon Tower- Hill. A little before ſhe was 
brought to the block — her priſon in the Tower, ſhe ſent 
for the keeper, deſiring him that her death might be expedited: 


_ as ſhe longed to be out of pain. The keeper attempting to com- 


fort her, by aſſuring her that the pain would be very ſight, and 


ſoon loſt in inſenſibility; the: ſmiled, and claſping her neck with 
der hands; 1 have heard, faid the, that —— oe ee is ex- 

„and my neck is but ſmall.” She died with great fortitude, 
bog the firſt crowned head that ſuffered public death in England. 
In the interval between her ſentence and execution, Henry procured 


a divorce from his parliament ; by theſe means baſtardizing - 


Elizabeth, the only child he had by her, as he had before baſtar- 


| dized Mwy;/ the only ſurviving child of Catharine, his former 
= 11636]. The very day after Auna Bullen was executed 


tyrant married Jane Seymour, who died the following year, 
leaving Henry a fon, who was afterwards Crowned king by the 


| uo of Edward VI. 
©» Theſe proceedings might have produced an infuredion of the 55 


people, were they not deterred by the nobles, who readily con- 


curred in all Henry's ſchemes, as they ſhared the plunder of the 
lands and monaſteries which were confiſcated to the crown. A 


ſtatute was made for confirming -theſe | ſeizures of abbey-lands, 
and they were ſold at eaſy rates by the king to the nobility. The 


number of thoſe-which were ſuppreſſed amounted to twenty-eight 


abbies that enjoyed epiſcopal pri ſix hundred and ſeven- 
teen of che inferior order, one 2 and fiſty- to colleges, 


and an hundred and twenty-nine hoſpitals. In the viſitation 


and ſup of theſe che king made uſe of one Thomas Crom- 
well, who was originally a blackſmith's ſon, but whoſe talents 


and integrity raiſed him to the po 8 ſeal, and vicar- 


gone of kingdom. However, the rvants of a tyrant. 
Id their lives on but a very precarious tenure : though he 


been inſtrumental in bringing about the reformation, e ſhortly. 5 
after fell a ſacrifice to the intrigues of the duke of Non wh, being 


attainted of high-treaſon by act of parliament without being 
mne and e beheaded on OO [1540]. _ 4 
| 2 5 ut 
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We e The — of ae being once - 
lighted continued to blaze, and wid thoſe who adhefed to the Popes 


_ Go 1 reformed by Luther, felt Loma iſhed” ven 


| rhem, and he comfidered her inconftanc; 


There was at one time a 1 people — 1 | 
l all together in Smirhfietz, ſome rung dfaſt' to pops- 


ry, and others for embracing the Lutheran wheel Of this num. 
ber, we read the names of Dr. Robert Barnes, Themes, rm — : 
William Jerbme, all of the*Lutheran perſuaſlon: of ''B 

Pen Philpot, and Brinholm, kaunch to the court if Rs rand 


e were all burnt together, without being permitted to Ns 0 
be to know their accuſers. None dared to complain: the ſeverity - 


which lately had been ſhewn after ſuppreſſing* an infurre&h 
in the north, in which the lords Huh and Darcy were taken 

executed, deterred the people from offering the leaſtrefiſtance.” © ; j 
Het, in the mean time, becoming a widowet, 'contrafted 4 
fourth gs with Aunt princeſs of Cleves, having fallen in 
love with her picture. But it ſeems the painter had flattered her; 
for upon der ft interview with the king, he found her very dif- 

ferent from what his 1 por pon had formed her, aud com f 
ed to his courtiers that had brought him over a Pander 
mare. OG therefore, 1 „ IE = 8 4 | 
vorce his parliament; declaring, that thou , 
formed the cerdhouy of marri 7-54 yet he had 8 l 
ward conſent; and therefore 


obligatory. The er praiſed his wiſdom, and complied 
with his requeſt. | ** 


Caubenin Hoegardy this duke of NeifolFs tiece, Wis dhe oy 
rant's fifth wife, and this lady ſeemed to give him for à time 
erfect ſatisfaction. This queen ap 2 uſed art in thu 
uring his affections, the — conceal the real Hberkit 
which ſhe had formerly taken. But notwithſtanding the Sas 
ſhe took to conceal them, the Ring was made acquainted wit 

marriage as a ca- 
pital offence, She was therefore attainted of kiph-treaſon; ; 
act of parliament, . and wg being brought to a trial behead-- 
ed on 'Tower-hill [154 1542] This execution was followed by an 
act of parliament, 'w ich was fraught at once with abſurdity and 
cruelty, It was enacted, * that whatever perſon-ktiew of the 
« intrigues of a queen ſhould reveal them i upon pain of high-trea-' 
* ſon, or if any woman, not a virgin, ſhould preſume to 253 L | 
< the king of England, ſhe alſo ſhould be ailty of hi h-treaſc 
It was pleaſantly ſaid, that according t this Annie, the Ut 
could only marry a widow; and Carharine Parr, Whom he next 


eſpouſed; was actually a widow, Bari bein) married the 
lat lod | Carine, | 4. 2 . "3M. 70 
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outward performance was not 


| be prefent at a diſputation in emi 
: $1 and one 


one in 2 corrupt court as Henry's, 


Fe en e 15 


has capricious, L 
of He e — ſhe 
s of 5 


cone fee the ing to apa wn; whence bs. aft 


* n other lies i of 
88 ht an able controverſial divine. n a certain oc 


Se Died, by his circular letters, the nobles and the cler- 
nfter-hall — him- 
Lambert, Who publickly denied tranſubſtantiation. 

_ It.mayeakily be ſuppo fe at the cron r 
Ki 7 no NT candemn.. his antagoniſt's obſtinacy; ſo 
a ning, Lambert was taken from. e/minfer, and carried 
, where: he. endured the torture of death with” 


10 
= amazing Ek, Nor vas it long after the queen's. * 
triage that three 


more were burnt at MHadſor, for 


—— though ſhe. wiſhed. it, ſhe durſt not venture to intercede. 
In this manner papiſts an proteſtants were indiſcriminately ſent 
| "a the ſtake; and du horrid re 9 — the king 


—. —— e che houſes of parliament, harangue 
them with a flond houſe, and receive in return their exclama- 
tory burits of applauſe. In one of theſe ſeſſions an act was made 


limiting the ſucceſſion, in failure of iſſue from young prince E4- 
pr ne p prinecks Mary, and after her to &lizaberb.;- and in 


fault of iſſue from = of them to ſuch perſons as the king 


mould appoint by his letters patent, or his laſt will (1544). 


„Having thus ſettled the ſucceſſion, he was reſolyed to under- 


| _ A — againſt France, and to proſecute it with yigour ; where- 


un over an tray. me the ey he took Buologne im 


; but, unſtead Weg in — he ſoon after con- 
Naded 2 peace weh äh that nation, and, returned to England to 


carry on à more terrible TW ain tools who echnewledged bis 
power at home. 


; 5 n now deſtined. for ſaugh- 
Adee been long a ſervant of Henrys pleaſures, 


= ſubmiſfive to his command. He had a og ae hn prefled an 


Abel the 


inſurrection againſt the crown, "but at 
reformation. Of this the king Ns? Ede aud and therefore only 


wanted a ob ee It was an y matter to find 


Ie the duke's ſony 
the carl of Surrey, had uſed. the arms of Edward the Confeſſor 


in his eſcutcheon, and the duke himſelf had left a-blank ſpace 
his own where they mi ht be inſerted. This was mote vp 
crime ſufficient for condemning both to die; and the earl 32 
Surrey was accordingly beheaded on Tower-hill, and a warrant 
* the lieutenant of the Tower * * the duke the 


noxt 


x 


* 
* 


nert day but one. But, in the mean time Henry's. own death 
| ſave him an uncxpetted repriove; and ed 


the world from the 


| n 
m to his chair, he became more outrageous than a 5 


7 
and the thirty-eighth of his reign, different from moſt other - 
' rants üpon record; in ſeeming to love cruelty for. its own ſake 


alone. Some diyines have injudiciouſly attempted to; vindicate 


his character from the ſhare he had in our happy reformation z 
but even this blefling; great ag it was, we owed to his vices; and 
it would þe the utmoſt injuſtice to date N in that 
reſpect from him who was an equal perſecutor of both religions. 
But allowing him to have firſt taught the nf 3 go to revolt-from 
; Popery, we may obſerve; that tze moſt uſeful 

rou 


purpoſes are often 


ht about by the moſt vicious inſtruments, as even man's 


injuſtice was requifite in procuring to us the benefit of ſalvation, 


The alterations in his reign were rather ſeparations from the pops 
than reformatio of rehgiows: abulss. .._ 1 od af 
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\ DW ARD VI. who was appointed ſucceſſor to the crown 
by the late king's will, was but nine years old when his 
father died; and as he neven came to years of maturity, the hiſto- 
ry of this reign is rather that of the protectors of the erowm than 


4 


- 


of the moniatch on whoſe head it was placed. The duke of S- 


merſet was made protector during the minority, while the privy- 
council were e led by him, or but feebly oppoſed hie will 
A victory which he gained againſt the Scots at Muffelborough con- 


_ tributed to encreaſe his popularity, and confirm his power ; but 


he ſtill farther added the qualifications both of the moral and po- 


Utical kind to give him juſtly the foremoſt in the kingdom. 


Among the reſt of his merits was that of refolving to make a | 


real retqrmation in religion, which the late mon had only 
pretended to do: a viſitation therefore of the churches was be- 


en, in which numberleſß E hs dorrected, and a ner 


sF 


WS. 


_ © were made during 


— ” 


A 


8 Aeon Htsfonr Ed VI. 


Anmulled all the vile ſtatutes of treaſon that 
ig the late king's reign. It was left to peoples 
© choice, whether they ane, to confeſſion, which had hitherto 
been deemed an indiſpenſable duty: it was ordered, that all 
images Thould be taken down from churches ; that prieſts might 
© marry; that the olck maſs ſhould be aboliſhed ;_ and chat a new li- 
turgy ould be compiled; chat the communion ſhould be given to 
the lait in boch Kinds; and, in ſhort, the whole fornr o np” 
Pat an Ron banc Seda find” it at this 


5 Yer theſe ref6rmations,” how ſalutary fGever,/ were not confirm- 
ed wichgüt much oppoſirion and many rebellions: we read of 


patliament meet 


_ "Infurrections at once in FWilfire, Suſſex, Kent, Hampfpire, Glou- 
; A 6 * Suffolk, WarwichBitey : 


x, Hertfordſhire, Leicefter- - 
e; but as theſe were ſepa- 


oy 


ſhirt, Righdwepive, ee, e, bur as "theſe were 
ately , and conducted by. no experienced commanders, 


Ex, _ prefled.. But the people had other grievances | 


* 7 


td complain of; for the church fands, which were formerly cul- 


* vated by the poor, being in the late reigh gtantkd to the no- 
"bility, the poor were turned from their dwellings, and the lands 
"encloſed by the new poſſeſſors for the purpoſes either of pleaſure 
-br maägnifcence. By theſe means the poor were kept without 


entlopmett; but Chat aggravared the grievance was an ct 


then paſſed, importing, thar if any perſon ſhould loiter without 
-oftefing hinifelf to work for 9 5 $ together, he ſhould be 

-adjudged as a flave for two years to the informer, and ſhould be 
marked upon the breaft with the letter V, for a vagabond, im- 
printed with an hot iron. The rigour of this act, added to their 
other calamities, produced, as we have ſaid, ſeveral inſurrecti- 
ons; but as the nohles were now entirely ſervants of the crown, 
the inſurgents were eaſily quelled. Above a thouſand of them 
were lain near Exeter by lord Raſſel, and two thouſand more near/ 
"Neravich by the earl of Warwick. © HEE 
© "We nom fee the nobles in ſome meaſure reinſtated in theirfot- 


FS 


mer power by the grants made them in the late king's reign, 


and By the diviſions of the people in this. Of this the protector 
was ſenſible, and he undertook to humble their power ; but he 
fell a facrifice in the attempt. The earl of Warwick, who be- 
cane powerful from having ſappreſſedone of the late formidable 


» infurre&tions, was fet up in oppoſition to the protector; and the 
common- council of Londen was won over to favour the projects 


of the nobility. He was therefore accuſed. of extortion, 1 + 
ſent to the Lower; but being again taken into favour, he 55 . 
ſecond time indicted for felony, in confpiring to impriſon 5 : 
d a 


cel of Warwick, now created duke of Northumberland, an 


privy=counſellor, of which offence he was found guilty, and be- 
%%“ 
ä NY TN 7 4, | fi” Ws.” 


* an 
2 
\ LY 


F ki 
0 T3 


TT in all tek ne teſtified great tend | 


hs We and ace F far the his car 


: 1tles, N mig t 
4 as they 1 y _— OED <a 
his her 1 5 he lived 182 


any 8 45 in t 

[15 825 , Aurion om his 
5 by 1322 eines W al a W 
tende d * could eure Him. 


4 + 
0 


a Jas r — 
ceeded berg other Fee an — — In the ſucceſſiom 
that of blood, and 


that ws electio ay right 

the throne ;. 8 —— 
| ns, Queen Mary had pe 3 
conf ers But. there now __ who — 
ed the crown hy as of the & 
_ the deceaſed young. kin 
daughter to the dutcheſs — Sufe 
his e 


fete oy gy yet but 


0 dge and hiſtorlans are unanimous in om — 8 the 
ht of queen Elizabrh, informs us that coming upon a certain 
occaſion to pay her a viſit at her-father's houſe in Leicefterfbires 

he found ber reading Plate q p gk in — while all the reſt 

of the family. were hunti rk. It was upon this la- 
dy, Who was e of i lights of privacy than of anibiu 
tion, that cel iring duke — — Rv ed as a proper 
| W W eng late king ; and, having procured a Will in 
er favour, married ker to — ſon lord Gui — _ 
then influenced the pfivy-c ict] to confirm her pretenſions. 

But the continuance af her power was ſhort! the 

were for Mary, and the men of Suhelt and Norfolk, been, Win 

lord Haftings, 8 the head of four thouſand men, roſe in 

The duke -; Nori bumberland now therefore began to be ſenſibls 

of Mary's ſtrength, and his own want of popularity, being hated ' 

for _ cruelty and ayarice ; he attempred, however, to lead an 


4 a | army 


; > 


* 


en another quarter had been equally active and 
tunate; be was taken priſoner” alſo, and deſtined 88 foul the hor- 


| Was taken, this -unfortunate princeſs was ordered to 


2 


oppoſe that of Heftin 


ay, * the 3 rivy-cotncil 
ee fi 


mgs 5 but his men all deſefted by 


itſelf, altering its former ſentence, 


e fee. ted to fl out of the king- 
Jom, e "fo, Hat ks was obliged to r 


& up his cap 


l " Vain g' thus ſettled upon the thtoge without the leaſt 

- fon "of bl66d, began the terrorg' of her reipn by deſtroying 

thoſe Wo at firſt oppoſed it: and the 3 Mort hum berla os : 
Was juſtly culpable, was the 'firſt obje& of her re- 


to 1 nad: de was the firft to 


eh was proclainied at Cambridge. 


= fact 
3 nent, He was ſent to the Tower, and biſhop Gar diner made 
Beit 


. 


_ ; Due What could eloquence avail in a court prede- 


with Sir Jobs Gates; and Sir. Thomas, 


© Palmer, who had aflifted in the projects uf his ambition. 


In the mean time, while the ſcaffold was thus ſtreaming with 


fa hter, a treaty of m ſet on foot between the queen 
| and Philip the enperds 155. and 


beir to the kingdom of 


the ſame way he advanced. Vat was now bi 


g 

: — — of effecti his deſigns, when; to his 9 
niſument, he found that he — . advance nor return 

And thus, deſtitute of all hopes, he was obli 


ged to ſurrender 
diſeretion. The duke of Suffolk alſo, who was father to lady 5 


ally unfor-- 
rors of etecution. Theſe two, together with fir Jab 7. brog- 


norton and fifty- eight more, were executed without compaſſion, 
And their deaths only pre 


the way for that of the lady Fane 
Greys and her huſband Guilfunmd Dudley. Two days after Wyat 


death, which meſſage, as it was a thing ſhe had long before 


expected, ſhe received without the leaſt diſcompoſure; and 
ſeemed to'wiſh for the hour that was to free her from a life of 


_ miſery. Her huſband was the firſt that ſuffered; and as the tady 


was condutting to the ſcaffold, the officers of execution met 
her, bearing the dead body of her huſband 9 


4 6 4 


nn | AConciss Hiro Mary. 7 


Reward for the trial of him and his ſons : his defence 
him; he was found guilty of high. tedfos, and; 


8 ain. The were tau bt to believe that this would be 
ita $a ur Westi and that in time land would 
— r prbvince of a aſoreign monarchy. They at k 
badly mrmurdd but: When they found t ny actually 
- eemeluded;: they: roſe in open febellion. Sir Thomas Wyat, 4 
Reman cathnlic; at the head of four thouſand men be 8 he . 
ty, im hopes of ſecuring the Tower; —_ In the mean while,” 
the earl ef Prubrols, at the head of a of the queen's 
forces, tobk care to block up all ice derte ehind King as he 


| 5 A placed bg at all the avenue), to prevent 
his retinng 


pare fo: 


} 


| ee and 1 , with: a figh, defired the officers to go. on. 
She ſuffered with great conſtancy, and died with an immove- 
able adherence to "the reformed religion, as pra e ths 


Jaſt re 4 Pan bh 
| Wölke zes Ming, ward tied, eee che queen was, by 
, pum: mean time, — ſolicitous for the rettoration of popery: 
and an act was accordingly made, repealing all the ſtatutes enacted 
n the laſt reign n concerning religion. The nobility of theſe times 


ſeem to have had no ok religion but that of the reigning prines 
pon the throne ; wherefore they readily complied with her 
emands of 1 the Reformation: the married biſhops 
d prieſts were degraded, the maſs was. directed to be reſtored, 
the popE's aythority Was re-eſtabliſhed, tho*. with ſome reſtric- 
tions, the laws againſt heretics revived, and the whole: form of 
nn 5 brought back to its priſtine abſurditie s. 
But eſtabliſnments alone were not thought ſufficient, — 
che addition of compulſory methods; and thus; the: ſtatutes 
againſt heretics were put in full force. The execation/of theſe 
meaſures were committed to Gardiner; who was -made chancellor 
and biſhop of Mincheſter, and Bonner, biſhop, of London, who laid 
aſide all regard to hnmanity, and with furious acal the 
perſecution. Hooper, who had been biſhop of Glouceſter, and Mr. 
Rogers, a clergyman of great piety and — were the firſt 
chat were burned for their — to the reformed religion? 
They were condemned by the commiſſioners appointed by; the 
queen, at the head of whom was the We hs When | 
was brought to the ſtake in Smithfield, the uſual place for — 
horrid ſpectacles, he was offered a n, upon recanting his 
opinions; but he was ſtedfaſt in 0 jef, and p referred eternal 


to tranſitory felicity, crying out in the wadk 0 * flames, I Pe 


« reſign my life with Joy, an in teſtimony of the doQrine of Je 
Hooper was executed at Gloutefler, and was three quarters of an | 
hour in torment, the fire, either from neglect or through malice, . 
having not been ſufficiently kindled; ſo that one of his hands 
dropped off into the flames before de 2 L 1877 N 
— Taylor, _ other clergymen, 2 active in 
advancing the Reformation, Len ious martyr» 
dom a ſhort time after. Taylor - ny {inte A 2 
before the fire was kindled, a fo = an unknown hand 
was thrown at his head, which. drew a vaſt effuſion of blood; 
however, he continued undaunted, ſinging the thirty · ürſt plalm i 
The Exglißß tongue, which one of the —— obſerviug, 7 
im on the cheek; and deſired him to pray in Latin; he _ 
re continued a while ſilently and ftedfattly. gazing, ap to he 
Ven, till at length a blow W an halbert 22 Ain from this | 


1 | | life 


their blood. 


"I the coronation of lady 


. * LY 
Ws * l 
9 5 
— * 0 
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- * * 
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* 

* 


— 


. "= Coxe br ede, Mary. 


4 who had been 


of pain for one ficity. 
op" of Londun, and the venerable Latimer, 


ö Se ke ea eaten ar of Weir do&rines with 
nous to the court, from political 
| Gent — as be had given his approbation to 
1 irreproach- 
able life rendered — . more hateful to Bonner, rx bo foamin «x 
5 once with rage an luxury, fent whole crowds to the ſtake. 
<3 2 e ho found i ancien 


S e kim; and as he began to exhort the 


— to fortitude, Latimer was as ready to return the kind 
office. A furious ſermon was preached by a monk before them 
| at the ſtake, whom Rial heard with ferio attention, and then 
offered to anſwer ; but this was not When the flames 
EN FEATHER path 3 but Ridley's legs were 
conſumed before the fire reached his vitals 


. ſhortly af- 
ter [1556]. ſhared the ſame fate. This- prelate was wa 


* a 
obnoxious to che preſent queen; he had been involved in the 


intrigues of Northumbivlend,” in fetting up a rival to the crown ; 
He was the moſt noted perſon in forwarding' the Reformation, 


and had pronounced the ſentence” by which the preſent queen's 
mother wag divorced. ' Theſe were motives ſufficient to depreſs 
bim: but his enemies were willing to add malice to their cruelty, 
and he was prevailed upon, by the- hopes of pardon, to abjure 


his former | inions, and figh his recantation. But this only 


increaſed the miſeries of his end; for, notwithſtanding 5 


his thus temporizing, be Was brought to the ſtake with wy 
terrible aggravation de his puniſhment,” that he ſtrove by a falſ- 
hood to avoid it. Upon this trying occaſion, his compunctions 


and ſhame were ivexpreſſible; he retrafted all he had been in- 
Auced to ; and, reſolving that the hand which confirmed his 


* 


Ut hou fir foffer, he held it out with an intrepid counte- 


zance in the midſt of the flames, RY ig Ber with 


an nizing voice, „O that und hand.“ The death 
of this prelate was . dy that of moltirades, who march 
to the kes 2 intrep nue and thus made more proſelytes to 
their perſuaſions chan Ns 800 

woman was delivered of a child in the midſt of the flames ; 


th 


— magiſtrate who! preſided at the execution, ordered it to 
in again. Tue vengeance of Bonner extended even to the 
Leak; two German reformers, whoſe names were Bucer and 


Faint, who had died ſome years before at” Oxfora, were for- 


cited to appear, their graves were then opened, and, 
on heyy bodies were wage Yew for à Hao upon a Libbet, they wits 
burnt under the galows, At length, even the magiſtrates them- 


r e to execute the KARE of the EH hope bes 


lectures could have produced. A | 


f 4 


ſome of che ſpectators with humanity attempted to reſcue it, byt 


be 
+ 


3 


Nr. oF ENGLAND.,\ a6 
that a court reſembling the Inquiſition was eſtabliſhed, which 
continued the perſecution with every circumſtance of barbarity 3 


ps, twenty-one prieſts, and near a 


ſo that no leſs than five . 2 
thouſand of the laity ſufferec pablicey in the flames: befide 


theſe, numbers expired in priſon, - and ſeveral were tortured, till 


they were brought to abjure. The day before queen Mary Ned, 
a man who had been tortured, in vain, to recapt, was. orderei 
for execution on the following morning; the ſheriff accordingly» 
at the appointed time, was at the priſon-gate, and the man was juſt 
brought forth, when news came that the queen was dead, and 
of conſequence the priſoner free. Well,” cried the man, 
with great compoſure, who. was thus Kappointed of the mar- 
tyr's crown, .** I hope God will take the will for the deed.” 
In this. unhappy fate of the nation, with regard to religion, 
the political coneerns of government were managed with the 
moſt erroneous conduct. Calais, which had been in poſſeſſon 
of the Engliſb for near two hundred years, was in this reign taken 
by the French [1558], under the conduct of 4 duke of Guiſe, 
and the inhabitants expelled. as they had been formerly by 4. 
ward, who took it from the enemy: add to this nation 


4 
miſ- 


fortune the diſagreements between Mary and her buſband, King | 


Philip of Spain. She had, ſome. time after her marriage with 
this prince, been delivered of a falſe conception, which ſo alien - 


ated his affections, that he quitted the kingdom in diſguſt; ang 


ever after contrived to purſue. his favourite ſchemes in Flanders, 
without giving himſelf any further trouble concerning the affairs 
of England, or his queen. To add to theſe mortifications, the 

houſe, of commons tefufed to grant her the demanded ſupplies, 

and the Whole kingdom wore one face of diſcontent ; the queen 

Was naturally of a g oomy diſpoſition, and theſe diſappoint- 
ments contributed to-encreaſe her melancholy and impair her 
conſtitution. She was carried off by a dropſy in the fort 


third year of her age, and in the ſixth year of her "Sn [1 $58). | : 5 


| Perhaps the cruelties with which her reign were blackened. ate 
rather to be imputed to ſher miniſters than, (te her, and are to 
be aſcribed to the deference, ſlie paid to thoſe Who had the art 
to perſuade her that cruelty to hexetics was. à merit. It muſt. 
de owned the was a tyrant; but different, in this reſpeck from 
her father: ſhe ſeems te hays: been influenced to commit. acts 
of injuſtice by motives of virtue. Ho 
from her cruel adminiſtration ; the people Were confirmed in an 
utter deteſtation of POpery by the ſeyere., means which were 
taken to eſtabliſh it, The monks. in the former reign were pj-. 
ties: by the nation; their exceſſes in this procured them univefial : 
hatred ; and, at the death of N 
united wiſhes to embrace the 


weyer, one good. reſulted 


- 


„ the whole kingdom ran with | 


Po 


z 
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een, 

FIIZABET H, che daughter of Henry VIII. by Auna Bullen, 
135 ſucceeded her half-fiſter Mary on the throne, as well 
by her father's will as by right of inheritance. This princeſs 


© had ſpent the early part of life in adverſities and danger. While 


her father was living; ſhe was looked upon with the contempt 
of illegitimacy; and when her filter came to the crown, ſhe was 

ed with the ſuſpicions of a rival both in religion and go- 

- vernment. It was equally feared that ſhe would aſpire to he 


crown during her filter's life-time, and that ſhe would deſtroy 


popery upon her ſucceeding to the reins of power. The mi- 


nifters of the late bloody gueen foreſaw this, aud often told her, 


dat deſtroying meaner heretics" was uſeteſs if ſhe ſuffered the 


great heretic, meaning Zlizabeth, to ſurvive. For this reaſon 
Mary had her confined with proper guards to watch her con- 
duct, and only wanted the pretext of ſome new inſurrection to 


put her to death. The fortune of Elizabeth and the kingdom 5 


| prevailed, for Mary herſelf died before ſhe had an opportunity of 
putting her meditated cruelty into execution. 


ſhewed that cönfinement rather improved than leſſened her 


Elizabeth was no ſooner come to the throne than ſhe © 


— 


abilities; and a, being” debarred the pleaſures of vanity 


abroad, ſhe had profited by thoſe of ſtudy in retirement. 


Philip, huſband of the late queen, was among the firſt that "SY 0 


ed fenfible of her merits, and ſought her in marriage ; but ſhe 
rejected his ſuit with diſdain, as the liked neither che perſon ' 


nor the religion of her admirer, having intentions of continuing 


in celibacy, and aboliſting the religion of Rom, 


dhe began therefore the work of reformation, by procuring all 


laws made in the laſt queen's reign for the eſtabliſtinient of po- 
pery to be repealed. and by repaſſing an act for the ſupremacy 
pf the crown in points of religion. A conference alſo of nine 


dectors on each fide was - eee and it was agreed that 
0 


which-ever party came off victorious ſhould be adhered to, as 
theological guides in opinion; but, upon entering the liſts, the 
conference Was ſet aſide, the papiſts R that it was not 
in their power to diſpute a ſecond time, as 


mous act of Uniformity was en 9 paſſed (15 59) - to whi 


the whole kingdom joyfully conformed. Of nine t 


hundred perſons belonging to the” church, not above an * 
- thoſe to diſſent _ e ar rpg than abjure 
heir principles. Thus we ſee England changing its belief not 


* * 


liſpute a fe tit ey had in the laſt 
reign been already victorions. The proteſtants now, therefore, 
afcribed their fears to the weakneſs of their cauſe, and the . 


ouſand ſour ' 


. 


* * . 


Elizabeth of ENGLAND. 
| leſs chan four times fince the reign of Henry VII. firſt; to the 


inions of Henry VIII; then; to the Reformation, begun 
ranmer under Edward VI; thirdly, again to the church of 
Rome under Mary; and laſtly, to that ſyſtem called zhe Church 
of England, which prevails at this dag. 
The Reformation entered upon by Elizabeth, tho“ it was plea». 
ling to her own ſubjects, yet it procured her many enemies 
among the neighbouring ſtates, France, Spain, Scotland, and the 
ſee of Rome, being combined againſt her. In this ſituation ſhe 
uſed eyery means to procure the loye of her . and to op- 
Wo their affections to foreign machinations... She ſhewed her- 
elf frugal of public money, and ſparing in her rewards to her 
- fayourites ; ſhe diſtributed rewards <8 uniſhments with the 
moſt impartial hand, and could not diſſemble a ſubmiſſion to her 
liament, when ſhe was actually extending her. prerogative ; 
2 the chief glory and happineſs of her reign was her pru- 
dence in the choice of her miniſters; Parker, àn excellent di- 
pine, was put at the head of eccleſiaſtical affairs, and made 
archbiſhop of C anterbury ; Robert Dudley, who was made prime 
miniſter, and, after a time, earl of Leiceſter, was à man of mean 
abilities; but, to make amends, the next in power, ſuch ag 
9 Cecil, Burleigh, Bacon, and others, were men of the greateſt 
underſtanding, and ſtill greater oy eras From their excel- 
lent management it was that the kingdom, during their reign, 
enjoyed an uninterrupted continuance of felicity, and improved 
in all the arts of peace. | a 
The ſtorms that now threatened the kingdom were all. | 
ſlight and tranſitory ; that raiſed by Mary, queen of Scots, was of 
the longeſt duration. This lady had been married to Leis, 
king e who dying left her a widow ; ſo that, returning 


81 


to. Scotland, ſhe began to look among her own. courtiers for a 


bly wo huſband ;_ and the earl of D „remarkable for his fize 
and beauty, was the perſon ſhe made choice of. Elizabeth, who» 
was early informed of Mary's intentions, endeavoured. by. all 
means to prevent her marriage, as ſhe conſidered ſuch: a match 
would be ſtrengthening the power of one whom ſhe regarded as. 
her rival. She had, indeed, many cauſes. of enmity. againſt the 
_ Scottiſh queen; firſt, Mary had formerly laid claim to the crown. 
of England, as being deſcended from the eldeſt ſiſter of Henry 
VIII. Elizabeth . having. been declared illegitumate. during 
that monarch's reign; and tho“ Mary Had for ſome time dif-- | 
claimed this title, yet ſhe fall inſiſted upon her right of fuccel- . 
fion. Beſide this cauſe of jealouſy, there was =_—_ of neigh- 
bouring crowns, oppoſite religions, and, ſtill more, that of ri- 
val beauty, which is no mean conſideration in a female breaſt. 
order, therefore, to prevent the queen of Scotland's marrying, 
Uizabuh wrote her a letter; requeſting that ſhe would not en- 
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= in Jack, ap affair without qbtaining firſt her conſerits F * 


requeſt e made too late, for ſhe was alrea- 


. being ſolemnized in her on 


text for openly content her 
—_ . on Me biker Va d, produced recrimination in Mary, 
Which, at length, terminated in the moſt fatal effects. Let me 
be, therefore, permitted to purſue this hiſtory to its cataſtrophe, 
Which contains a period of more than twenty years, and then 
' Feturn' to the leſs important occurrences of this reign. Mary en- 


yoyed the triumph ic ha ſecured the man ſhe loved a 5 
the inclinations of her 2 but her felicity was but of ſho 780 


duration, for ſhe had not been long married, when ſhe Ems IS 


an utter averſion to her huſband, and "took every "occaſion to 
... mortify him in the eyes of the le. Not content with theſe | 

kumiliations, ſhe was reſolved to Rag him with a rival, and 
laced her affections u pou one David Kixxio, A muſician, who © 
ad attended the ambaſfador from Turin into Scotland ; but who, 
at the requeſt of the Sa had been left behind. As this 
| — ng man fung a aſs, and was perfectly {killed in muſic, 

Was 2 into the queen's concert, an and from thence 

was ſoon admitted to greater amiliarities, Mary giving him her 
confidence, kee ping g him ever next her perſon. Darzley, who ; 
- now faw himſelf entirely fupplanted by this foreigner in the 


y, entering the queen's apartment, with two othet "mp 


Noonan ene reſolved to murder his more happy nval.; and, 
ſta 


lords, ſtabbed the unfortunate Rizzo to the heart, in the preſence 
of his royal iniſtreſs, who with piercing cries W implored 
compaſſion. She was at this time five months go neſt child, 
and this horrid ſcene had ſuch an effect upon 'th 
fant, that it is ſaid that this fon, who was Binds Fame I. 
could never venture to look upon a drawn ſword without 1 8 . 
This deſperate conduct of Hardy produced a you air recon 
liation between him and the 1 and he obliged her ſo fie * 
as to give up his accom lices Þs her vengeance; but they had 
the fortune of eſcapi ng into England. But nothin eat | 
her real affections, which . en tirely « Sor. 
from: him; ſhe therefore once more fell nj Gr love with the earl of 
Bothwell, and the king her huſband fell à victim to Bothwell's . 
jealouſy, as her former lover had fallen to the king's. His life. 
was firſt attempted by poiſon; but, * the tage of his con- 
ſtitution, he got over it. He was ſoon after ff ! in the 
night, and the houſe in which the fact was committed was blown, 
up with unpowder, in order to perſuade the people that his. 
death e el however, the mark of the 655 tou nd 
neck ſoon confirmed the ſuſpicions of the true manner in which 
he died. 122 2 + * now 9 accuſed Bothwell of this. 
8 , afſaffination 5 
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*Z®2afnation, and, at length, demanded juflice } Nu mups 
| Gerer; but the queen, with "the molt ea e, nee; 
rejected their demands, and married Bothwell, as in Ned 
his former guilr, She even previouſly had him divorced 
his former wife to make room for this deteſtable alliance. The 
ov 1g of Scotland was upon this reſolved to keep"no'mealur 
th the crown, and a confederacy was formed 9 
compelled td ſurrender herſelf a pfffoner, and 30 eigen 2 u 
Ber —— of the erown to her fon, who was as yet an t 
The calamity of the great ever procures friends, — mis- 
fortunes ſeryed to juſtify the remark ; * long con: 
finement in Lochlevin-Caſle, a body of th e pe = to o the "= 
ber of forty thouſand declared in her favou 
trived an eſcape from prifon to put herſelf at ep? Bo . 
misfortunes ſall grew upon every attempt; ſhe was mer head; Bur 2 
earl Murray, whom ſhe berſelf had appointed regent, who- at 
the head cf four thouſand nlar forces — her undisci- 
— army, and ſhe herſelf with difficulty 'eſc ped to ſeek pro- 
Rion from the queen of England (1568). The joy of having 
thus the queen of Scets a fans yd 3 
her a ſplendid reception ; ; but, at the fame time, the ed to 
ſee her till ſhe ſhould vindicate herſelf from the accuſations laid 
to her charge, Theſe Mary attempted by her emiſfaries to re- 
fute, while the earl of Murray, on the other hand in „vin 
dicated the charge: theſe altercations were deſign 
by the court, and Mary, complaining of ha treatment, 
confined by expref; command 0 Totbury-Cafthe. ' In the mean 
time an inſurrection in Scotland, in which the regent was flai 
once more promiſed Mary a turn of fortune, and the inſurgents'« de- 
claring i in her favour, made an irruption into Exgland, committin 
ſome ravages on the frontier counties: but the they were ſoon 0 
led by the Engliſb army, and Eligabesl's intereſt, the e 
| | Lenox, who was brother to the deceaſed, was made regent in 1 
ſtead 1.570. Another effort was made i in your of the queen 
of Scots, and of the catholic pore bal, whe nearer home, The m 
contents had procured the bull, 2 Elizabeth was ex- 
3 and her fubj Pets, abſolved from their dath of alle 
giance. It was fixed up by one Joby Felton in ſeveral of the 
moſt 8800 * parts of Londen ; and after he behaved in' this 
manner, 105 offered himſelf for execution, and died p10 ing 
what he had done. "Theſe efforts in Mary's Favour 7 
were {till ſeconded by the ſtruggles in her native 9 he Feet | : 


wigs of St. Andrew 150 ne of her moſt Ns 1 


ve me * Dor, the, n t 2 hs pap 


voar, 
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Pour, che duke of Norfolk privately negotiated a marriage with 
Her, hoping | this to aſcend the Fagliſb throne, and, — the 


fame time, endeavoured, to annul that which ſhe had contracted 
- For: or | Norfolk was a weak man, and his plots but ſhal- 


low 3 has. cc | eſpe adence. was quickly diſcovered by the emiſſaries 


& abt to. proceed with the match, he was again {et at li- 


5 1 geen Elizabeth, and he was ſent to the Tower; but, on pro- 


has folly ; for he again made propoſals, and laid a ſcheme for 


formed a party in London, which he expected would be quick! 


reinforced, by mears of the courts. of Rome and Spain, witn 


a whom he kept up 2 cloſe correſpondence: however, all theſe 


projects were diſcqxered to Elizabeth by her ſpies, almoſt as ſoon 


as they received birth; he was therefore arxeſted, attainted, and | 
executed. 80 many effete attempts to reſcue the impriſoned 
queen only ſerved to rivet the chains of her confinement. She 


now only had hopes from what foreign potentates would do in 


hex favour; the malecontents of France were ſtrongly attached to 
ns he had ths n the Spaniard: her faſt friends; 


-and kay whole body of Jeſuits were active in vindicating her 


. reſt, after being treated with great baybarity [+586]. "Ig 
it was to bring the unfortunate ghee bertel to the 


A new conſpiracy was therefore formed by one Babing- 


tan, Which had the fate of all other attempts in her favour ; four- © 


teen of the conſpirators were executed, and Babington among the 


'block ; ſhe was therefore charged with being the promoter of the 
laſt, and many former conſpiracies ; and commiſſioners were ap- 
pointed for. trying her at Fotheringay-Caftle, where ſhe had been 


_ confined foramany years. Mary, however, refuſed ta acknowledge 


their juriſdiftion, but at length made a defence; but what 


could innocence do againſt a reſolution already taken A 
roy her? She was condemned to ſuffer death, and both houſes 


of parliament importunately joined in requeſting her execution. 


Thus, after an impriſonment of eighteen years, this unhappy 


princeſs was beheaded in one of the apartments of the callle, 


- while pity for her wretched. end threw a veil over her former er- 


.rors, and by her own party ſhe was even conſidered as a martyr. 


. © This ation ſtained the reign of queen Zlizaberh with colours that 
| neither her own denial of being inſtrumental in this tra edy, nor 
che proſperity of her reign were able to efface ; the hi 


| orians of 
that period were either unwilling or afraid to ſpeak their-ſenti- 


ments; but time has at length brought the diſſimulations PF 
5] 


pfed upon that occaſion to light, and-condemns her cruelty [158 


But to feturn once more to the early part of Eliæabelb's reign. 
5 Among the firſt who 2 to ſhake this princeſs on the 
n 


* 


er brother-in-law, whoſe intereſts 
5 > 0 | . by ** * 
| were 


* But he received freedom only to ways him to a renewal 


At length 


— 
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were entirely oppoſite to thoſe of the queen. He encouraged.the 
diſcontents and inſurrections In Jreland, which Elizabeth took equal 
care to ſuppreſs. He aſſiſted the leaguers in France againſt theid | 
lawful king; and El/zabethwas equally firenuons on the other fide: - 
he oppreſſed the people of Holland ſo as to oblige them to ſhake. 
off the yoke, while Zlizatethb gave them ſupport, and pre- 
_ Vented their finking undef his power. Thus there were many 
cauſes for reſentment between theſe two ſtates, and the war ſub» - _ 
ted almoſt during Elizabeth's whole reign; and the' it was at- 
tended with few of the ſplendors of victory on either fide, yet it 
was productive of the greateſt advantages to the Zng/iif nation 3. 
for now the kingdom began to find that element on which ſhe 
might have real power ; her fleets by degrees began to encreaſe, 
and her commerce to grow the wonder of her neighbours. .. The 
late ſucceſsful voyages of the 8 zard;, and Portugueſe be- 
pan to excite their attention and imitation ; the famous Sir 
Walter Raleigh, without any aſſiſtance from 8 colo- 
nized New Preland. By an attempt made to diſcover: the north» - 
eaſt paſſage to China, a very uſeful branch of trade. was, opened 
to Ruſſia; and Drake and Cavtindiſp firſt ſailed round the world. 
By theſe expeditions, and by the war with Spain, the . ſtate at 
length became poſſeſſed of a very powerful marine, ſo as to be 
able to oppoſe the Spanzfh fleet, which was called by the boaſting 
title of the Invincibli Armada. This large armament was de- 
ſigned to land upon the coaſts of See but meeting at firit 
With a violent ſtorm, and afterwards being attacked by e | 
2% fireſhips, ſeveral of their veſſels were deſtroyed, and the re- 
mainder obliged to return, without attempting a deſcent. From 
that time [1588], the ſuperiority of the Engl; at ſea | 
to be aſſerted, and it has continued enereaſing to the pteſent hour... 
The Fngliþ the next year, inſtead of expecting the fleets of 
| F/ain upon their coaſts, were reſolved to carry on the war upen 
tha coaſts of their enemy, and a fleet of an hundred ſail, under 
the command of Sir Francis Drake and Sir Jobs Norris were ſent 
to the Greyne, where, entering the Tagus, they ſeized fixty ſhips ' 
of the Spaniards, and deſtroyed You. The year following. the 
Spaniard; made a deſcent in Cornwall with four gallies, and 
burnt ſome villages, and were ſome time after meditating a new 
defcent. But the queen determined to prevent them by a de- 
ſcent upon Cadiz, when the Spamſb fleet that lay in that har- 
bour was defeated by Ralhigb, who took and burnt ſo great a 
number of them, that it is ſaid their loſs. amounted to twenty 
millions of ducats. The Engl then burnt ſeveral villages 
along the coaſt, and returned to England with a prodigious 
booty [1396]. It was on this occaſion that the firſt regular 
fignals were employed to direct the naval commanders to. act in 


But 
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- © Liv male this provifien in their favour, the 


Ditrary acts of the queen) 
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"Yer hs wu dche pg of wit A4 Löt riprcts the prin Ne- 
nity of the queen to her ſubjects; the. even ſhewed the Roman 
catholic patty, Which had ever been inveterate againſt her, an 


example of moderation which they might admire, but refuſed to 
imitate. The monks who had been turned out of their mona- 
ries were aflipned penſions, which were to be paid by the poſ- 
Feſfors of thoſe lands which were once their own. But tho” the 
b x Favour, Na e 
tirely Beglected by the new land-holders; ſo that theſe wretched 
Men, who had been educated in ignorance apd indolence, and 
eonfequently incapable of earning their bread were Rarving in 
their 80 age, deteſted by the proteſtants, and too numerous to 
and relief from thoſe el W. 
a: dc of test Jultice ordered thar their penſions ſhould | 
Page ua Pala, ind that Fatiafittion ſhould Þ 
„„ ETC" (OE EY 


their own, perfuaſion. The queen by _ 
e made for all 
ue fabddred'with equal afliduity to repreſs the growing ſpirit 


of Fahaticifm which now prevailed among many of the clergy, 
and ſeemed ſenfible that uniformity in religion. was of benefit 


in à Rate. She therefore attempted to reſtrain the ahabaptiſts | 
and puritaus from holding their conventicles, and à penalty of . 


twenty pound 2 month was inflited-upon ſuch as choſe to ab- 
ſent ae from the church; ſo th 
to improve the people inſtead of dividing them. 


miniſfration. The power which the clergy had poſſeſſed in the 
fare for ſuch 4 long continuance of ages now) came to the 


1 
* 3 


bat religion now began 
was the liberty of the people (notwithſtanding ſome ar- 
eſs improving under her happy ad- 


commons, and conſequently greatly ſtrengthened their depart- 
ment in the conſtitution. But though they were at this time 
Actually poſſeſſed "of great power, yet as it was newly acquired, 


they ſcemed as yet infenüble of the acquiſition : nor was it till 


dhe reign of the ſucceeding monarch that they began to be ſen- 
,,, ͤ 
While the public concerns of the nation were thus carried on 


ſuccesfully, thoſe of à leſs important nature, ſuch as the arts of 


_ refinement, and the pleaſures of ſplendour, were not forgotten. 
The court of queen Elizabeth was at once the moſt gallant and 
moſt learned of that, or perhaps any ſucceeding age. Among the 


ſcholars that were in high employments, we may reckon Par ter, 


_ biſhop of Camerbury, who wrote with ſtrengtk and preciſion ; © 
Sit Walter Raleigh, whoſe erudition, particularly for a ny | 


ſeems aſtoniſhing ; the great Bacon, who is unanimouſly reckoned 


the greateſt genius that ever exiſted ; Shakefprar, Ben Fehn/ong 


and Spen/er, whoſe names are too well known to require our 


— 
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praiſe :* theſe all formed à cotiftellation to adorn her glorious * | 
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court; ſo. chat ſome late writers fix the Auguſtan age of Engliſh 
literature to that pe rio. n e 
I The learning of the court was only ſurpaſſed by its gallantry; a 
romantic ſtrain of courtſhip was the prevailing mode of that time, 
_ . which, how much ſoever it may have been ridiculed, refines bu- 
man nature, by effectually concealing its weakneſſes. Here, 
therefore, every damſel had her knight, and the queen herſelf 
choſe a favourite from among the nobility, although it is be- 
lieved her paſſion never exceeded the bounds of ic dere. 
She had vet contrary. to the advice of her parliament, to 
continue unmarried, but at the ſame time was ſond of being at- 
tended. by ſuitors. The duke of Anjou was one of thoſe whom 
ſhe allured with vain hopes for many years, but with many artfut 
delays ſtill deferred her conſent, until at laſt, deſpaizing of ſucceſe, 
be returned home; having continued his courtſhip for about ten 
years [1582]. Dudlty, earl of Leiceſer, was much dearer in her 
affections, and though, as we have already obſerved, he poſſe(l- 
ed but few requiſites either of integrity or knowlege, yet he ſhar - 
ed all the firſt offices at court; till being at unſacceſsful 
in an expedition to the Netherlands, he was ed, and died in 
diſgrace [1587 J. From the grief the queen teſtified at his death, 
it was ſuppoſed ſhe would ſcarce give place in her breaſt to a 
ſucceeding favourite. However, Devereux, earl of Ihr, ſoon - 
wiped away her tears for the deceaſed nobleman, and took 
even ſtill firmer poſſeſſion of her heart. This [nobleman Was 
young, beautiful, witty, and active. Both in the field and in 
the drawing- room, he always appeared with ſuperior luſtre, and 
in alll the maſques performed at court he and the queen were 
generally partners. She was at the time we are ſpeaking of near 
ty 3 but flattery bad taught her to forget her age, and as the 
world continued to aſſure her ſhe was charming, ſhe was ſtill inelin- 
ed to favour the deceit. But notwithſtanding this the earl had latent 
qualities, which, though at firſt they lay dormant, om on the infla- 
ence of royal favour waked into action, and at length 1 
his downfall : he was ambitious and obſtinate At firſt ſecure 
of the queen's affections, he conducted all things without a rival, 
and acquired an unbounded degree of popularity, which he tool 
no, pains to conceal. Thus ſecure of the giddy applauſe of the 
multitude, he began to be leſs ſolicitous in fecuring the queen's 
affections, and was even heard to drop ſome expreſſions, import - 
ing, that in ſpite of flattery he thought her both old and ugly. 
Elizabe:b was ſoon informed of this diſre ul behaviour; but as 
ſlie really loved the man, ſhe earneſtly deſired an explanation his: 
behaviour in this. interview ſerved to exaſperate her ſtill the more, 
and her reſentment roſe to ſuch an height as to ſtrike him on the 
cheek, Vet, upon his ſubmiſſion, ſhe again pardoned him, and 
took him into favour, and a rebellion happening in Ireland at this 
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time, headed by the earl of Tyrone, Eher was ſent over to quell 
it: his ſücceſs, however, was no way anſwerable to his expecta- 
tions, and his enemies in his abſence uſed every art to render 


Wm ſuſpected and odidus to the queen; wherefore he took the 


fatal reſolution of returning from his government without orders 
from court, and came to throw himfelf at the queen's feet for 
protection. Elizabeth, ſurprized at his ſudden appearance, order- 
ed him toretire to his apartment, where he was put under an ar- 
*Xeſt+ this ſerved to inſpire his enemies with freſſr vigour in their 
1 and he was publickly cenſured for negle& of duty, 
And ſuſpended from all his employments, which ſo exaſperated 
cis unhappy nobleman, that he conceived a e deſtroyin 
"is rivals in power, and ſecuring the perſon of the queen. With 
_ * this reſolution, he impriſoned the privy-eounſellors that were ſent 
to perſuade him to a ſubmiſſion, and attended by two hundred 
5 fol wers, all armed, he ruſhed out from 24 houſe, — b 
dobdaut as he paſſed along, For the queen, for the queen, my life 
is in danger.“ Now too late he ſaw the multitude on whom 
de had formerly laviſhed his favours ungrateful; not one ſeemed 
to Tie in Ris defence; though numbers, excited-by curioſity, ran 
to ſee him paſs by. In this ſevere diſappointment, word was 
brought him that he was declared a traĩtor; upon which he tried 
to return to OY _— but . wy ſtreet behind him ſe< 
cured by a great chain, and a guard of ſoldiers prepared to pre- 
vent 9 In this exi — he e uard; but 
being repulfed and wor in the thigh, he went down to the 
water fide; and putting himſelf and his retinue aboard fmall 
boats, eſcaped to E/ex-houfes which he fortified in the beſt man- 
ner he could! It was immediately after inveſted by the lord ad- 
miral, and the earl, together with the lords Rutland and Sontb- 
 empton, his followers, were obliged to deliver themſelves at dif- 
cretion. They were ſoon after arraigned and condemned; 48 
the queen ſeemed irreſolute in giving orders for the execution bf 
a man'who ſtill was dear to her. She for a long time felt all the 
fluctuations of love and reſentment, till at laſt her ſeverity pre- 


— 
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to expire, and regardleſs of the buſineſs of the ſtate, ſhe went 

through it rather from habit than inclination. Her melancholy 
was ftill more encreafed by the infincerity of her courtiers, who 
now began to turn from her, in order to pay their reſpects to her 


ſucceſſor. She died on the twenty-fourth' of March, in the fe- 


ventieth year of her age, and the forty-fourth of her reign. 1633] 
'The character of this princeſs was Uferene in the di wary Lo 
riods of her life: in the beginning, before ſhe was corrupted by 
. * 5 F 80 the 
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.nageable.: . 'Thongh ſhe was poſſeſſed of an excellent underſtand- 
Ing, yet ſhe had not diſcernment enough to be. ſenſible that ſhe 
| Tranted beauty.z, the wax even polleſſed with an idea of beg gen 
Charms at the age of ſixty-five, and as the lines of her face were 


ſtrong, ſhe generally avoided x ſtrong light, which might ferve'to 


encreaſe her plainneſs. But whatever might be the character of 

the queen, that of the pages at this time demands our higheſt 
applauſe, being at once learned and brave, united at home, and 
terrible only to fofeign enemies. The parliament never denied 
their ſovereign ſupplies, nor did the people, ever complain of 
being taxed. The limits of the royal prerogative. were not yer 


aſcertained, the queen's power therefore fluctuated. according to 


circumſtances, ſometimes acting with deſpotie terrors, and ſomes 
| times ſhrinking to court popularity. | 112 Fa $0 77-3 dt :74 PE 
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. JAMES, che ficth king of that name in Scotland, but the firſt 
in England, was lineally deſcended from Margaret, eldeſt 


Ne Laughter to Henry VII. and now from a failure in the male line, 


as well as by the J ee of the late queen, he ſucceeded 
to the crown. As he thus united every claim in his own per- 
ſon, the people received him with the utmoſt unanimity; but on 
his arrival, it was readily feen that he by o means approved of the 
treatment his mother Mary had received, and not only refuſed 

to wWear mourning for the late queen's death, but forbid all per- 
ſons in mourning from appearing at courrrt. 

As this monarch was in, 7 fond of peace, he uſed every 
art not only to preſerve it with regard to foreign ſtates, hut to 
produce unanimity among his ſubjects. The minds of the peo- 

le had long been irritated againſt each other, and each party 
| had indulged their revenge by perſecution, as it happened to pre- 
vail. James wilely obſerved that the ations, and not the opini- 
ons of men, were legally culpable, and refuſed to raiſe the arm, 
of juſtice againſt fach whole only crime was, their mode of te- 


ligion. This produced againſt him the reſentment of a; but - 
the clamour on this occafion was in es chiefeſt praiſe. 
p. 


A ſhort time before his aoronation a conſpiracy had been form- 
ed againſt him in favour of his couſin the lady Arabella Stuart, 
whom the conſpirators intended to raiſe to the throne, The prin- 
cEipal authors of this plot were the lord Cobham, lord Grey, and Sir 

alter Raleigh ; but their deſigns were fruſtrated before execution, 
and even the particulars of their ſcheme were not ſufficiently gvi- 
"enced upon their trial to convict them: however, they were at- 


Aa Fe tainted - 
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dee voice of flattery, moderate, humble, and affducus, towards 
the end of her reign ſhe became haughty, ſevere, and unma- 


S 
* 
* 


by 
X 


« 
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lord Cob bam obtained his libefty at the 


W 
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tainted and e The lord Grey. died ſo 15 W 


. eſtate'; but che unfortunate Raleigh, after ha 
priſoner in che Tower for fourteen years, at : 
tf 2 of a n Joan Anitrica 3 wn 25 
he expected td bring back 'Inmenſe ttenfures. 4 5 
n that continent, 39 was oppoſed by the 8 o 
. ſon, and Gbliged _ to Telmbark, and” fo Fe 
Rid; but it was only to undergo ' "rare dee death 
me; His former ſentence er bu in *exectition  againft hin, 
yhich he was beheaded 3 It Was One BE 
fell a ſaerifice to the 1 intrigues of N N er the $ ans _— 
dor, and his death remains an {Hlible” Kain upo 9 1 1 
narch's adminiftration,” e eee rl eee 
But for this fault the king, in a meaſure ills amends,” 
W ry Th diſcovering 4 conſpfracy dle moſt horrid chat et c 
zeal produced, or villain RIF to exechte, "This plot Was 
ſet on fpot for the re-eftabliſhment of popery, and ſeems even of 
infernal contrivance. ,!The'tattiolics of Edpland, upon the wh 
coming to the throne, had expected ſome 3 whi 
he. was unwilling to grant; this produced, ſuch 
reſentment amory them, that t they Se into 2 uche n 
_ cutting off both him and. the whole arlament at . * 
e houſe where the arliament of _Exelend meets is built on” 
arched vaults, and in theſe the conſpirators determined. to pi 
fach a quantity of gunpowder as hould; blow. up. both lords an 
commons at their next meeting... Among the Con irators Were 
Robert Cateſby, Thomas Piercy cy, kinſman to the earl o Nor thumber- 
land, John Grant, Ambro/ N 9.47 epher Wr: ght, Franc: 0 


Treſham, Guy Fawkes, an 2 verard D e heſe 1 5 faith fu 
em 


to each other, and hired the vaults a entioned, Link chaſing 
the coals with Which it was then filled, as if ſpr or os 1 
eir next care was to convey thither thirty-fix barrels | 
> which they privately brought from L Het, 3 0 | 
covered under the combuſtibles with which the cellars wers 
E filled. Tbe day 1 for the meeting of parlia- 
at approached ; never was. treaſon more. ſecret, or ruin mor 
e evitable. w remorſe of p if friendſhip ſaved the 
kingdom, n all the ties 5 N juſtice had 3 
yr to guard it from ruin. Sir Henry. Pjercy, one olf the HA 
ſpirators, conceived. à wiſh of ſaving the lord Mount: 
ad long been his intimate friend; and companion. "No ten, 
days before the fitting a letter was ſent to Mounteagh ; IN, 91 
ſenger who brought it making off undiſcovered} ee f * 
ter the deliye 7 0 Tho. tot ter contained theſe words': N hy 
4 away from liament, for God and man have concurred. 
= vont the wickednes of, ;the wake Think de Ka 7 


Ate,” 
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4 this Warning; tho the danger does not appear, yet they 


F< ſhall receive a terrible blow Without knowing from whenee it 


_  ** comes... The danger will be paſt as ſoon as you-thave burns. © 
ic this letter; and this counſel may de you goods). but can: 


not doyouharm,” The contents of this extraordinary letter 
ſurpriſed and f nrzled the nobleman to whom it was addreſſed; 
laid it before the privy-council, The meaning of it ſeemed to 
them incomprehenſible ; and it was therefore agreed to commu- 
nacate its contents to the kings James was the firſt who bad pe- 
netration enough to conjecture at its real putport, and — 
that ſome ſudden danger was preparing by means of gunpowder. 
＋ he night, therefore, before the ſitting of parliament proper perſons 
were ſent to examine the vaults underneath; and has che whole 
was diſcovered. A man in a cloak and boots; with a dark lan- 
thorn in his hand; was preparing the dreadful train ; his name. 
as Guy Faaulei; but he, paſſed for Piercy's ſervant. He at firſt 
fuſed to tell his accomplices, and gloried in his guilt ; but the 
f ,of the rack, at length, brought him to a 5 and the 


conſpirators, now finding themſelyves diſcovered; attempted to ſave 


themſelves by flight. This, however, was impracticahle; for the 
country was now alarmed wheteyer they came; ſo that they were 
at laſt fotced, o the number of about an hundred, to ſtop at an 
houſe in oraichfire, and there face the danger they conld-not; 
avoid; But even ſortune herſelf-ſeemed-reſolved-to-punith their 


crimes : a ſpark of fire happening to fall among their gunpowder, 


which they were drying, it blew up, and ſo maimed the principal» 
conſpirators, that the ſurvivors reſolved to fally forth ànd forte 
their way. Some were inſtantiy ſlain, by the miultitude. 
Hatgliy, Piercy, and one Winter; fought long and deſperately 


back to back, till in the end the two firſt fell covered with 4 


thouſand wounds, and the latter Was taken alive. Many of them 


afterwards were made juſt examples to their country's reſentment. 


and ſome of them experienced the clemency of the king. Two. 


Jeſuits, whoſe names were Garnet and Older, who were thought 


to have heen privy to the plot, ſhared: the fate af the reſt of the? 
conſpirators, tho* not actually taken in arms. Their puniſhment 
at this time was thought neceſſary, tho? hy their own party they 
are ſtill conſidered as martyrs, and are ſaid to have no other 
guilt but that of being of the catholie perſuaſion. The grati- 


tude of the people to the king uns, on this geeafion,! ardent and 


ſincere; and an act was made ſor annually ſolemnizing the 


fifth of Nauember, as a day of thanleſgiving for this happy dif- . 


But James was by no rere rently ee. in all his 
intentions, and deſirous of uniting his ſubjects, he even propoſed 
an union between England _ Scotland; which, however, came 
"5.40 2 TX 2 
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to nothing. It is probable the partiality he hore his native 
eountry might have put the Eng/i upon their guard in ſuch. 


jc negociation, and thus make them reje& meaſures that in 
a ſubſequent reign they gladly complied with. Certain it is, 


che king's favours were Sey — down upon his country- 


men; and a great part of the- diſputes between him and the houſe 


of commons, which continued during his adminiſtration; took 


riſe from this apparent preference given to the S. Upon 
kis demanding ſupplies,” they would generally refuſe, obſervi 
at the ſame Does is profuſion in laviſhing away the nationa 
treaſures upon Scottiſh favourites. This ever produced recrimi- 


nation on the part of the king, and a Anette of _ Paris 
| ment which he could not govern. 


In fact, the conſtitution was as yet quite Ane the pre- 
eedents of many former reigns- might countenayce the king in 


dieſpotiſm, and yet excuſe the * ir their vindication of 


che rights of the people. Both ſides might claim authorities; 
but in ſuch a conjungturc the ſtrongeſt power will ever prevail, 
and all the ſtrength of the nation lay in the hands of the people. 


Jam, therefore, while he continued to preach up divine right 


and royal prerogative, was actually abridging his own power ; 


and the people, having once got light of liberty. were reſolved g 
never to quit che view, but to purſue it into fruition.” In ſhort; 


che commons were now grown too great in the ſeale of conſti- 


ution, and were weighing down not only the king but the houſe 
of peers; the effects of increaſing power did not much 
diſtreſs this reign; 115 they threatened to fall A: __ 


the ſücceſſor. 


With this pit on both ſides, the/difſentions-of che king and 
his parliament grew every ſeſſion more violent. When James: 


could not induce them to a ſupply, his uſual reſource was 


4. 


in extorting a benevolence from ſuch of his ſubjects as he thought 


proper, as many former kings had done before him: on the 


* 


other hand, the commons would openly and freely complain . 
their jevances, which they 3 was a liberty belonging t 
their ee and rer. had precedents for puniſhing t hae: 


freedom by impriſonment. Thus, after a ſeſſion, he would ſend 


= — —— the houſe to priſon; but, upon the re- 
monſtrances of the houſe, he would again releaſe them. In this 
flactuating ſtate things continued during this reign; the king 
_ contending: for a prerogative which precedents had taught him 
to aſſert, * commons labouring to ſupport: privileges which, 


| —— ſupported by ſo many precedents, were conſirmeil to 


them by the lights of nature as the inherent rights of mankind.- 
The indigence and e e of the king often induced him to 

abate of his pretenſions, and forced him to give up ſeveral conteſted 
points which, when once granted: * never be recalled; thus, 


| 8 s 2 OWN. 25 while | 


while both in his writings and ſpeeches. he boaſted. of enlarging _ 
24 royal prerogative, he was in fact abzidging it on every 


This monarch, like all of the Stuart family, rather loved his 
eaſe and pleaſure than the fatigues of altercation and the bur- 
then of ſtate ; he uſually gave up buſineſs te his courtiers, whe 
loaded him with flattery in return. His firſt favourite was Robert 
Carr, who, from a private gentleman, was brought up through 
A rapid gradation of preferment, to be created earl of Somer/et« 
He a long time continued to rule this reign, till, at length, an 


- intrigue between him and the counteſs of Z/ex (one of the moſt 
: beautiful, yet lewdeſt women of her time) procured his diſgrace. 
Somerſet had placed his affections on this lady, and tho? ſhe was 
already married to another lord, yet he had thoughts of anulling 3 
her marriage and taking her to himſelf, In this be was ap- 3 
ſed by his intimate friend Sir Thomas Owerbury, who adviſed | 
im againſt ſuch .a ſtep, which ſo inflamed the reſentment of 
the counteſs that, by falſe pretences, ſhe procured his confine 
ment in the Tower, where ſhe cauſed him to be-poxſoned by a 
tart. When this tranſaction came to the knowledge of the 
king, he gave up Somerſet and the counteſs to pr juſtice : they 
were accordingly arraigned and condemned ; but ſome time after. 
received the royal pardon, altho* James had before wiſhed that 
«6 22 might . him and his children if ever he forgave 
<< them.” 4 3 
* To the place which Carr had in the king's affections ſucceed- 
ed George Villiers, who was afterwards created duke of | Buck! | 
ham; this nobleman, like the former, was chiefly pleafing 7 
the beauty of his perſon, and his oppoſition of manners to thoſe 
of the king; for it is aſſerted that James in every thing chaſe 
his favourites for qualities directly contrary to thoſe he boaſted _ 
himſelf : as his own perſon was ordinary, his favourites were the. 
moſt handſome men of their time; as he was himſelf a ſcholar,, « 
his favourites were entirely literate ; and as he dreaded even 
the fight of a drawn ſword, ſo thoſe upon whom he placed his 
7 boaſted nothing ſo much as their, ſkill in the profeſion 
01 - 7 | | "OR OG AWE IE 1 „ i | 8 
In this ſtate of government, it may eafily be ſuppoſed that fo», 
reign concerns were left without regard; the kingdom which, in 
the laſt reign was grown formidable to the neighbouring powers, 
was now . impunity on every ſide. Among the 


reſt, the Dutch, who owed their freedom to England, now re 
uited the favour, with the blackeſt ingratitude. The Eg 

N Eb and they poſſeſſed a factory in common, called Amboyna, . 
in one of the Spice Iſlands ; but the Durch, ſenſible of the 
importance of a monopoly in this gainful trade, were re- 
ſolved to ſecure the 3 profits that reſulted from it 
E n : | 
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to themſelves alone. They accordingly maſſacred: all the Engi/A 
upon that coat; put our factors to the moſt cruel tortures to 
. confeſs crimes of which they were not guilty ; and ſeized their 
effects to a large amount. Since that time they have kept poſ- 
ſeſſion of that moſt lucrative branch of commerce, and England 
has tamely ſiept under their injuſtice [1564]. _ Sy | 
Ocher proceedings alſo contributed to encreaſe the mean opinion 
foreigners had entertained of Jame:'s political abilities; a treaty 
of marriage had been ſet on foot between Charles, who, upon 
the death of his brother Henry, prince of Wales, was now become 
next heir to the crown, and the infanta of pan; but, inſtead o 
. earrying'on the match in the uſual forms by the negotiation of 
miniſters, it was reſolved that Charles ſhould go in perſon to 
Spain, attended by the duke of Buckingham, who ſhould ferve un- 
der him as a ſquire in this romantic expedition: 'They ſet ont 
_ accordingly, and travelled in diſguiſe through France, aſſuming 
the names of Zack and Tom Smith, and were received at the 
court of Spain with all the reſpect due to their characters; but 
Bickingham, whoſe head had been filled with romances, diſguſted 
All-the nobility of that kingdom with his levities, and raiſed the 
Jealouſy of nay of them by his intrigues with the ladies at that 
court.” Thus the match was broke off, and ridicule was all - 
that attended an expedition which folly had projected, | 
This match thus failing, another was propofed between the 
prince and Henrietta, the daughter of Henry IV. ſince ſurnanied 
the Great of France, Charles had ſeen this princeſs when paſſing 
through that kingdom in diſguiſe ; he was ſtruck with her beau- 
2 and aſſured from every information of her gopd ſenſe. A 
diſpenſation was therefore obtained from the pope to permit her 
marrying a proteſtant prince; but king Tames Ne before the 
vonſummation of his ſon's nuptials, in * fifty- nin: year of his 
ape, and the twenty-third of his reign [763 5]. The arts of 
* commerce and refinement; which were ſown in the reign” of 
queen £/zzaberh, were in the reign of this monarch arriving at 
maturity, favoured by a continuing peace, reaſon was prevailing 
_ over prejudices that time had rendered ſacred, and now num- 
berleſs errors, both in government and philoſophical opinion, 
were controverted and aboliſned. Fames had taught his fub- 
jects to argue upon the rights of Kings; and they ſoon diſcovered 
that monarchs were only firſt ma ates entruſted with power 
by the people for the good of the community. Theſe tenets 
were growing ſtronger Ivy hour, ſtill farther inculcated by the 
clergy, who had many of them received their education in 
commonwealths abroad, and were now ſedulouſiy earneſt in p 9 


moting a commonwealth at home. 
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| to the crown upon his father” 5 a ith many favour- 
| =, proſpects of an Auſpicious reign. The kingdom was in 
profound peace; his right to the crown was unconteſted ; he was 
ſtrengthened by an Lance with one of the moſt powerful mo- 
narehs chat ever reigned in Francr; and he was even loved by 
ſabje&s, whom he had won by his virtues and addreſs. Bat, < 
on the other band, the commons, who had been growing 
| finice che abolition of the feydal laws, and palleſſed * 
additional power which had been Joſt by the clergy, now. per- 
ceived their own * and bad been taught by ſome neigh- 
bouring ſtates, who had become commonwealths about this 
time, to win for an abolition of kingly government. The late 
horrid conſpiracy of the papiſts a0 gave them ſuch an aver- 
fon to popery, that they were williag to be removed fill fur- 
ther in prineiples from perſons of ſuch a perſuaſion, and, tranſ- 
fling the bounds of moderation, were for abolhthing whatever 
| Pads Mi à fimilitude in our religion with that of the Romiſh faith: 
thus fanaticiſm, independency, and many other ſuch ſects ſprung 
pe all: eoncurring in their firm averſion to popery. | 
2 * this diſpeſition of the 1800 Charles hegan his ; retpn, him: 
wif impreſſed from his earlieſt iofancy with the notions of here- 
ditary and divine right; and willing to govern. 3 eople now, 
become free by maxims and precedents that had their origin i 
times of deſpotiſm or ſuperſtition. His firſt attempts were to 
22 his brother-in-law the prince Palatine in Germany, and 
to carry on a war lately declared againſt Spain ; for which pur. 
poſes ſupplies were demaßded fork parliament; but inſtead of 
granting money, they. 8 75 paid his requeſts by remonſtrances ; ; 
1 petitioned that papiſts might be penlihel ; that the prie- 
vances of the nation 1655 be examined into; that the duke of 
Buckingham, his preſent majeſty's favourite, might be removed > 
and thus continued to murmur till the ſeaſon for E ng the 


Cam was elapſed. The king therefare, , at length fati 
| A eh dela * diſſolved a Prien that 15 Sued 
ready to debate 223 to comply with his 8 The late 
king, and many of his ecefſors had extorted Ax tax called 
a Benevolence, and Charles was reſolved to avail himfelf of the 
ſame expedient ; but, at the ſame time, he coloured over this 
my with a greater ſhew of juſtice than any of his predeceſſors, 
a. apr * money by way of loan, and ſpecify ing the fame. 
With this demand the people r comp * a fleet 
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Was 2 0 againſt Spain, which returned without acquiring 
any advantages. 8 Werke wg; 
8 Fn the ſucceeding parliament [1626], the diſſentions ſeemed 
to riſe ſtil} higher, the earl of Arundel being committed to the 
Tower by his majeſty during the ſeſſion, without ſhewing cauſe ; 
- . the lojds addreſſed the mg to. diſcharge him, with Which he 
was obliged to comply. On the other hand, as the duke of 
Buckingham had been obnoxious to the houſe of commons, ar- 
- ricles were exhibited againſt him, wherein he was charged with: 
being a friend to popery, and with an attempt to . pervert. the 
king to a fimilarity of opinion. Iwo members of the houſe, 
whoſe names were Diggs and Elliot, undertook to ſupport the 
charge, which was now enforced with his having been inftru-. © 
mental in 8 the late king, by a plaiſter which he had 
applied to his fide. Their warmth: in the accuſation raiſed an 
"equal flame in the breaſt of the king; and in the violence of 
- his relearmebr. he fent chem both to the Tower. This act of 
power ſhould have been ſupported or not undertaken ; the 
commons exclaimed, and the king again releaſed the impriſoned 
members; and, rather than give up the duke of Buckingham to 
their reſentment, choſe to, be without their . ſe⸗ 
cCond time diſſolyed the parliament. | e mn 
| The king, thus fruſtrated in his expectations from parliament, 
had again recourſe to loans, and ſuch prople of diſtinction as 
refuſed to lend their money were compelled, by being committed 
to priſon, or by having ſoldiers billeted upon them, while > 
of the poorer. fort were themſelves. preſſed as ſoldiers. Beſide. 
this, a tax upon merchandize, called tonnage and popndage, had 
boen exacted without parliamentary authority; and, to ſay truth, 
many former precedents gave this arbitrary meaſure ſanction; 
the judges in his father's reign having declared, that this tax 
belonged to the crown. without conſent of the other branches of 
ihe legiſlature, By theſe means another fleet was equipped; and 
as 4 War had been declared againſt France. alſo, the duke of 
Buckingham, with, an hundred fail of all kinds of ſhips, and ſe- 
ven thouſand. land- forces on board, ſet ſail for the relief of Ro- 
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he conſumed his time in belicging Fort Ja Pree, a little fort, and 
from whenee he was at length repulſed with the loſs of half hi 


- 


air the damages ſuſtained by the duke's unfortunate con- 
Bit [157]; and they, began. by, preferring a petition, * 


' 


- 


| that no loan or tax might be levied without conſent. of parlia- 
ment; to whick the king gave a general anſwer in French, Seit 
Fait comme il eff defire,” Be it according to your deſire; and the. 
commons now voted him a, liberal ſupply. In purſuance of this 
reimburſement, another attempt was meditated in behalf of R.. 
 - chelle ; and the duke of Buckingham went down to Port/mouzh by 
take upon him the command of the expedition; but as he was be- 
come odious to the people, all ranks deſired his death, and Jobs; - 
Felton, an Iriſh lieutenant, ſtabbed him to the heart, for Which 
he was afterwards executed 1628 1111 
Upon the duke of Buckingham's death the command of the eũ xx 
pedition fell to the earl of Lindſey ; but, as if nothing were 0 
put the people in good humour, this alſo returned without ſuc-. ' - _ 
ceſs, and the conteſts between him and the people were renewed - : 
with more than former acrimony. Tonnage and poundage the | 
crown regarded as peculiarly belonging to itſelf; and therefor; - 1 
coi to exact that tribute, notwithſtanding all former con- 2 
deſcenſions. Two merchants refuſing to pay it, they were impri - 
ſoned by the king's officers, the commons boldly remonſtrated, 
and the king impriſoned four of thoſe who were moſt warm in 
cenſuring his meaſures, and Jil ou Elliot, and ſome others of + 
them, were detained in priſon till they died. Thus, after fitting, -- _ - 
for ſome time, without coming to any one reſolution, this parlia- 
ment was again diſſolved by the king, who formed a ſtediait re- 
ſolution of never calling another. n 
While the king and his E»g/; parliament were thus at va- 
riance, a worſe ſpirit of diſſention broke out between his mini- 
ſters and the Scorch parliament. That kingdom had for ſome 
time embraced the Reformation, as taught by Calvin, who dif. 
allowed any ſubordination in the hierarchy; and tho' biſhops. - 
were appointed by the court to govern their churches, yet they 
were kept by the people in poverty, and treated with contempt. 
2 I. had endeavoured to introduce the ſame; church eſta- 
liſhment in that canntry as in England, but died in the 
midſt of the attempt; Charles was reſolved to complete what his 
father had begun, the Scotch refuſed to comply, and a ſolemn league 
and covenant was formed among the Calvin;ts, by which tney 
engaged to defend the preſbytery of the church of Scotland; and 
they had recourſe to open violence to prove their reſolution. 
- Charles, therefore, now undertook to raiſe taxes without a par- 
liament, and was reſolved to lead an army of the Engliſb to quell 
the inſurrection in Scotland. To this end he availed himſelf of. 
the opinion of the judges, who almoſt unanimouſly reſolved that. 
the king had a right to levy taxes, and employ ſhipping when 
the kingdom was in danger; and that he alone was the proper 
judge of that danger. The king, therefore, began to levy the - 
famous tax called Ship-money, and writings were Hued to all the. | 
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Arten towns for fitting out ſhips, in, order ie maintain de 
Wpereigney of the narrow feas_[ 1634) An order, from the 
throne, thus backed by the opinion, of all; the judges, was re- 
Kicantly complied with z none offered to reſiſt for ſome years., 
Abels only, and inflammatory pamphlets were diſperſing among the 
erde diſcontent was ſpreading, till, a length 
obs Hampden, a private man of courage and integrity, refuſed 
x — tar that had not the ſanction of parliament [ 1647 | 


4% 


and Hampden was caſt ; but the people were taught to diſobey. 


In the mean time the ſedition in Scotland was: growing EY 
; = e 


af 
SF 
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Swatch openly diſclaimed the kin 9's authority. .. Charles 


d of an undifciplined and mutinyir 


E 1 ed and mütinying army, 
_affifted by generals who were entirely for 5 zan 


dut koftifiries were begun ſoon after with increaſed animoſity. 
A way thus, in the heart of the kingdom, could not NE, joe e- 
| r 
pences were only to be ſupplied by rliam b 
— years ſince he had defiſted from calling ad Wn his pre- 


fent wants obliged him to ftifle his reſentments; he aſſembled, 


— 


therefore, he only received murmurings; and once more he 
ſolred them without their coming to any ſalutary reſolutions. 
Feing thus unable to repreſs FN ſedition of his northen ſub- 
jects, they every day increaſed in turbulence and power, and, 
commanded by general Le/{zy, defeated. a body of the king's 
forces near Newcaftte, and ſeized his magazines of arms and am- 
munition. Once more, therefore, the king was obliged to call 
his laſt parliament, which continued fitting till his ruin was 


1 . 


completed. K oo a EN PTS | St Bo 1h | i 

The commons of this parliament, as of all the former, inſtead. 
of granting ſupplies, entered upon the ſubject of their grievances, 
exclaimed againſt ſhip-money, _ arraigned and impriſoned the 
judges who had declared it legal, and paſſed a bill for triennial 
parliaments. With their temporal grievances they united ſeve- 
rat of a religious nature; they declared againſt epiſcopacy, and 
the liturgy of the churen of England: and, inſtead of attempt- 


| ing 
3 | 
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, in to repreſs the arm) , againſt which were convened, 1 

3 Scots as aflilabts in the — gave them a 

Ward of three hundred thog{and pound their rebel 
ous army in Zaghis pay. But, to Nats is low = deeper,” 

the earl of Stra Herd, and archbiſhop: Laud, wert indi 

commons for hi I treaſon; their greateſt fauilts bein . 7 


adherence to the king and the annere of hee 
Englanid. Wentworth, gr; of Strafford, was one of the 
ſei6lars and juſteſt men of his time; 1 10 had ever difapf | 
the violent het of the crown: but was attached to it pe 
principles of le FHe defended his innocence upon this ons 
_ cafion with great rice, His children being placed near hin 
as he ſtood upon his trial, He ended his defence' in this pathetic 
manner: My lords, I kave troubled you'too long; Toh than 
F ſnould have done, but for the ſake” of theſe Lar pledges 2 
** {aint in heaven has left me Upon this he e , dropped 
à tear, looked upon his children, and 
* forfeit for myſelf is a trifle ; that my malerei ſhould reach 
my poſterity ſtabs me to the heart, —Pardon my infitmity.,—' 
40 Something T ſhould have added, but am not able; therefore 
let it paſs: and now, my lords, for m ſelf, I have long been 
“ taught that the afffictions of chis life are overpaid by that 
** eternal weight of glory which awaits * innocent: and 5 
_ © my lords, & eyen\{b, with the utmoſt 7581 uility T fubmit 
„to your judgr 75 - whether that jud Sik oh e or de 2 
60 Gd have ory.” He was con demned, and ſhortly after 
executed upon 7 — [1641]. | 
' William Laud, archbiſhop'o Canterbury, ſuffered the ſame' 85. | 
after having ſpoken ſeveral hours in his own vindication. 


«© What 1 


When brouph to Pee ſcaffold; without the leaſt appearance of con= 


cern, he made a long ſpeech, proteſting his innocence-of the crime 
laid tb his charge. 500 The Ang (ſaid he) has been traduted by 
«© ſome as labouring to ird popery; but I believe him to 
ebe as ſound' a proteſtant as any man in the Kingdom; and, 
“as for parliaments, dough he led the conduct of one or 
two, yet 5 ke never deſigned to change the laws of the co 
« of the proteſtant 0 io: The blood of theſe two wen ſoolr 
tau W people to f blood that was ſtill more precious. 
n the midſt of theſe commotions the native Ii now . 
it a convenient opportunity to ſhake off the Eu yoke. IT 
therefore conceiyed's horrid reſolution of murdering all the pro- 
teſtants 1 55 the Kingdom; and it is affirnied by ſome ro gong 
2 not leſs than rry thouſand fell a ſacrifice u upon this occa- 


The commons 1 occaſton to aſperſe the king as fa- 
2 this terrible maſſacre; but he vindicated himlelf with 
chat mg] but innd6erice-could inſpire, and demanded 


- y 
£* 


ment 2 to deplore, but neglected to relieve them[1641]. 
In fact were meditating other Work for their armies and 


= money, w was to dethrone the king, ane to eſtabliſh a re- 


blic upon the ruins of monarchy, 


For his purpoſe they ſtripped e prerogative ol all its power 5 
ſlow degrees, and . — that the privy-council might be 


their appointment. The biſhops, who attempted to reſtrain 


eir meaſures, were ſent. to the Tower, and the rage for preſby- 
and a, common -wealth became univerſal. The, apprentices. 
Ache common- council were inſtantaneous in demanding juſ- 


5 rice they were ſincere, but miſgnided; for we may in gene- 


ral aſſert, that the motives of a, mob, though often wrong, 
are always honeſt. The king's own irreſolution ſtrengthened that b 
of his enemies; he — 24 ve of the leading members of the 
houſe, and ſhortly after retracted the accuſation : thus his vio- 


lence: gained bim enemies, and his impotence contempt. . The 


commons, ſtill goin ing ſteddily forward, petitioned for a militia 


for the defence of the 74 gdom, the king acquieſced in the 
demand; they then * e. that they aug be permitted to 


command it: this laſt requeſt enraged the beyond mea- . 

4.85 ſhould not 

command it, no, not ſor an hour.“ Both ſides now prepared 
for war, Charles retired to York in order to levy forces, and the 
Parliament gave ſimilar orders for arra Fus a militia; both re- 
0 


ſure, and in his reſentment he cried out that 


ng each ek Fl the authors a civil war, of Which 

| both were actually 

Hull was the ar © cit v Iihich threw off obedience to the king. 

Sir Jab Hetham had been conſtituted governor of that fortreſs. 
by dhe authority of the houſe of commons. The king, who 


Was ſenſible of its importance, approached the gates, and de- 
manded admiſion. Hotbam refuſed his majeſty's 


neſt u | 
his knees. Thus diſappointed, he erected the royal Ki 200k | 


Nottingham, and, at length, found himſelf at 1 5 head of an 


JPY, of fourteen thouſand men, commanded by prince Rupert, 
general of ſome experience but little addreſs. Io oppoſe this, 


the parkamen raiſed an army ſtill more numerous, commanded. 


earl of Een, who fought from principle, and only wiſhed . 


be bring the 3 into its former tranquillit he two 


armies met at Egde-bill, and a battle enſued, in which the Toyal-: 
iſts claimed the victory [1642]. The king s ſucceſs, however, 


did not in the leaſt abate the parliament's pretenſions ; they en- 
creaſed in their demands ſtill as they were worſted, while the 


king, by F waſted that time which ſhould have 
been f. 


on. Many ſkirmiſhes enſued; in two of theſe 


fought ſoon after, that of Chaldgrave and Newbery, were remark. 
uk not for the number of men n on either fide, but for the 


death 


AG on 6192 Hanan. Charles IJ. - 
e the diſtreſſed proteſtants of that kingdom; The parlia- 


4 
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death of Han pdem, ; belonging to the parliament army i in cle; an 
of lord Fall on the part of tlie King in the other; he firlt highl 
©  hofeured for his inflexible ahora to princi pie; Bis virtue 
were uppermoſt when he fell, and pe perhaps his, 91 . 
character. Lord Fallland was the man of his time; 15 
equalled . in integrity, and far ſurpaſſed all che reſt of t 
court in the arts of 3 — It is 8 he offered himſelf 4 
1 facrifice in battle, in which be was flam, Wear 
thi de miſeries and villanies of the times 
1 the parliament at We/fminfter now threw off che Pt 36d 
opetily aboliſhed the inſtitutions of che church, as ſertled in . 
_ zabeth's reign, the king, in order to op e their meaſures, ele 
. 2 pðñꝑarliament at Oxford; and now Exg/and beheld two parliams 
fitting at one time Jan. 22,1643]. But this royal parliamen 
was rather the ſhadow than 55 ubſtance of ſuch an _aſſembl 
and their taxes were rather grants of military contribution thi 
regular ſupplies. In the mean time, the War was carried on wit 
all the aggravations of civil fury; and the kingdom ſaw revived. 
the bloodſhed and maſſacres that had prevailed” during the con- 8 
| br of York and Lancaſter. In this ſtate of commotion, which evt 
ſide was likely to prevail, the conſtitution was upon the brink 
of ruin, and the animoſity of each contender blinde d him'to t 
real intereſts of his country. But the ſeparation of the king arid 
his parliament was not the only diviſion. chat took place; for 
_ now the- parliament, having abo iſhed the church of ngland ce- "6s 
remonies, began to ſplit into ſects themſelves; but they chiefly 
were ranged under two principal faftions, the one Prifbjreriant, 
my ſo called ; the n_ em phone z new ſe& that had 
lately gained'gr ound ſurpri 1 ele 1 were for 
having the a reh on! we hers ck the people, and the 
clergy appointed by them; the Ea were for ef ach 
all clergymen whatſoever, and, to encreaſc the abſurtity of their 
| tenets, they were for. allowing no ſubordination of men e 
each other, but for levelling all to the ſame equal ſtationz x 
ſcheme perfectly chimerical, ſince it is fitting Aar men 
think ſhould be appointed to conduct or goyern thofe who toit. 
Fheſe two ſets, therefore, ſecretly wiſhed the downfal of — f 
other, but e and ſtedfaſtly proceeded ino Teer the king; 
and in theſe efforts the Scotch parhament an 1 gave them 
the warmeſt aſſiſtance. 
Cbarles now found that it was incumbent upon him to apply 
for ſuccour wherever it could be obtained; and For this pu 
| made a truce with the rebellious papiſts in Treland, in ade 5 
bring over the om 70 s that ſerved againſt them in that kingdom, 
ſuch 100 of the rebels themſelves as choſe to liſt in his ſervice. 
This was repreſented by the parliament as an effort to introduce a 


; ad eneourage popery; and * troops, immediate e. 
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5 75 RAY 5 
er me à lien 
| its. at Log, 2 4 8 ' Nafeby followed 
4 rei were to 10 TY, ums, 
= 52 a binet cen, and . to +; ain 
e eat of uis ot V orceſter, 
2 battle IE: Fatal al to te mul ie; . eee 
ax. victory Without intermifſon- ne City 
e © in eir hands 3 the few. troops: hafily SARA 
hey then +4 geld, were eaſily rquted, till at Jength the 
Ing, ſeeing * all was over, offered to come and refde v, py” 
ie Parliament, and to diſband his followers, upon 2; ne | 
ſafety; but his arb was dane Thus, finding e 
8 rated gainſt him, R 
5 9 8 y9 N his his majety, 85 i ork regs 
t he might remain with them in urity both of perſan 
And conſ ines Confident e of their fide! ity, he took 


Feen af leaving his faithful ci Oxford, and: ppttin _ 
2 into diſgeid gate, Ks Nev travelled Sw. RE $ 2 | 
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3 the hands of the namen, their firſt 
care was to confine him at Holmby-Cafile [1646] ; and their next 


tion was to diſband the army b had thus 
— 4 him into durance. It has ASS — 1 


| wha bo ankle proc "1.6 command i it ; vg op 


thus in a manner rendered inde — — liament. This 
the commons were ſenſible of, and th „ to 


diſpand it as ſoon as poſſible, leſt, inflead 4 of being the executors 
os a ſhould . PE: chemſelves. 1 


/ 


Que ENGLAND: 
85 —7 4 2. vote, FE of ĩt ta be feat 


En his fem: of 1 5 == 


| Nh jane. 


mons ta perceive arm 
nj 915 8 = y 8 8 by DTS 
Cc their demands, that able 10 
11 ch the them to. Jay OVA Ir 115 and then chat they m 5 


by DAR 8 5 at pleaſure. B this They. were. 8 ; 

23 the commons encreaſed in compla ice, the army encreaied 31 
eir demands, as Ja formerly the caſe between the king an 
ao commans the m. ſelves. The arm now therefore, conlcion 
A Tos wer 2 ed. do be poſſeſſed ſos . 

Ot his mMazeu ept one foyce., a cornet in. the par ament 

my. Be al Ts oe, 
from Woe ns 15 the camp; which he effected Nich Gilt 

pence d. diſpatc This proceeding filled £4 7 houſe, 
1 5 with terror and 5 and they accan 
Bi” order for haying the city put into a proper. 


nce,. and. ifſued gut a ee 1 = the 38 ED: 
"MI 5 miles 


700 he d. a . aggravating tl hoſtile. intentions of Ge 
army. But | Bel were now too lud 9 CremwelPs ap- 


LS SS #2 3 


without Feet ordered. the arm 4 proceed; and. the clic. | 
zens, conſcious of their own ke eng to, oppoſe, 2 their 
gates to the generals, who, accompanied by the two ſpeakers and. 
the fifty-two. The pa members, re, to 5 0 reſpectivs 
habitations. The parliament, thus perfectly overawed, gave um 

e command of the Fower to general Fairfax, and gave hin 


che thanks of W houſes for On * * . 


| irs a5 an umpire between the 


2 Wend Hisron nai 1 


5 OP! © Dating theſe a utes the king's hopes began to revive, and 
8 is warmeſt friends that Ke might have been 


Feet and the army; 


= Dat 257 e. 3 on rofpe ſoon vaniſhed, when 1 it was found that the mili- 


were become abſolute.” He had been hitherto uſed 


; e Nb 6f ref ect, but now) they forbore to treat him with 

-< the Tmalleft ce,” and he faw by their inſolence what 
de was t expect. In this 'exigence, therefore, he reſolved to 
Tek fafery by flight, and, attended by a couple of domeſtics, he 
1 towards che coaſt of Suſſex,” in order to embark for France s 


o ſhips being in readineſs he was obliged to truſt himſelf to 


governor of the iſle of Wight, whoſe name was Hammond. This 

2 pr had long been a creature of Cromwel!'s, and therefore once 
| © Kors confined the king as ho 81 Caryſbrook, caſtle, inform- - 
. one. f F4 SL 1h 


army of what | 
things thus eehifpiring to ſecond the views of Chimmwell.”; 


8 8. at this time riſen up in the army threatened at once to de- 


us ſchemes and his 


er. A ſet of men called Levellers 


— le, "who declared that ey were reſolved to have no other go- 


neral but Chriſt, and declared againſt all ſubordina- 
Cromuuell Havin intimation that they intended 


1 meet at a ceitain® place, in order to confirm their refolutions, 


- was determined, by a reſolute meaſure, to difappoi 


int their deſigns, A 


and, in the midſt of their debates,” appeared at the head of his 


red regiment, aſking 


them in the name of God what they would 


de at. Po this demand he received an infolent anſwer ; where- 
- fore Ufting up his word with bis own hand, he laid two of the 


moſt remarkable of them dead at his feet, and the 10 ſeizi 
upon the reſt, he cauſed ſeveral of them to be ha upon the 

- ſpot, and thus difipated a faction whoſe greateſt th was hav- 

"ang Ir ſome meaſure imitated his own example. 


15 


4 


The parliament in the mean time faw no other Inechod of de- 
es military power but by renewing that of the king; fte 
Auent propoſals therefore were made for an td but 


inſtſted upon his deſtroying epiſcopacy, and as he was 


: ge inviolably to defend it, theſe treaties” came to nothing. 
Fhe Scots alſo, Who had betrayed him, now began to repent, 
and raiſed an army in his fayoar : many of the young nobility | 
min Enzland raifed tumults in different parts of the kingdom with | 
the Nis intentions. Cromwell, who was at the head of a vete- 
ran welt diſciplined army, led his troops to Scotland to repreſs 
their attempts, and defeated their forces entirely at Preſton.” "On | 
tlie other hand; Fairfax was equally ſucceſsful in quelling the 
inſurrections in the ſouth; and having driven the inſurgents tt 
e refuge in the city of Colebeſter, which declared for the 
he beſieged them there, and compelled them to ſurrende, 


on. It was now, therefore, $90 late, that the parlia” 


; men. 
2 4 


10 
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ment was willing in earneſt to come te an accommodation; they f 
were now unable to effect it; for the army returning cromned 

wich conqueſt, and inſpired with reſentment againſt the king; 
they demanded nothing but vengeance for. all the blood. that 
was lately ſpilt in the realm. Their remonſtrances for. juſtice 
were ſoon after backed by petitions from all arriſons. diſper- 
ſed through different parts of the kingdom. Hhek Peters, a far 
natic preacher, aſſured the people that there were no leſs than 
five thouſand ſaints in the army, no leſs holy than thoſe that now - 
actually reſided in heaven; and in their name he begged for 
Juſtice upon the great Barabbas as he called the king. To en» 

_ - Creale the eee times r a virgin ſaid to be 
inſpired by heaven was ht out Her foraſbire, who pre- 1 
tended 7 have received TIER from Ga to 8 : "of 
ſaints in deſtroying the tyrant of the kingdom; At the ſame _ 
time general Fairfax, Who was now become the tool. of Cem. 
well, brought the king from the iſle of Vigit, where he had. | 

been confined; and ſecured him, contrary to the Syprobaveg of _ "i 

the parliament, in Hur Cafe, That houſe, Which had now " 
nothing left but the ſhadow of power, were beginning to iſſue 3 

, ordinances to inſpire the people with a ſpirit of oppoſition to 

the army; but a n from Cromæuell interrupted their inten- 
tions, importing that he intended paying them a viſit the day | 
following; and in the mean time he ordered them to raiſe him | 1 
ſum of torty thouſand pounds. As they were unable to oppoſe - 
they were reſolved, tho“ reluctantly; to comply, and next day t | 
neral came and quartered his army in the ſkirts of the city : 

be next placed guards round the houſe of commons, and one f 
his colonels, whoſe name was Pride, ſeized upon one and forty 

of the members, and ſent them priſoners to the Court of Wards. 
The next day an hundred more were denied admiſſion into the - 
houſe, tho? theſe had been very active in oppoſing the king, and, 
were actually of the preſbyterian perſuaſion;  "Fhe excluſion | 
theſe. thinned the houſe very much; thoſe only who remained, 
were a medley of obſcure citizens, independents by principle, 
and of officers belonging to the army, zealous, ignorant, and 

bold. This remainder of a parliament was tudicroufly called 1h. 

Rum, and they began by voting all the tranſactions of the houſe 
for ſome days before, in favour of the Kung, as ulcgah and de- 
clared the general's conduct to be juſt and neceſſary. It was 
foon after unanimouſly reſolyed to erect an high court of Juſtice - 
for trying the king for high treaſon againit the people, . In order. 
to preſcrye fome ſhew of-legality, they defired "the concurrence of  _ 4 
the few remaining lords who fate in the upper houſe ; but theſe I 
had virtue ſufficient to rejed ſo vile a propoſal with unanimoug = 
contempt. The commons therefore were no longer uneaſy to | 

Have their concurrence, and determined to carry on buſnefy 


17 'Bh for 
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fuor the future without their aid. In the preſent inſtance they voted 
that the approbation of the houfe of lords was unneceſſary, declared 
that all power was originally derived from the people whoſe repre- 
ſentatives they were; and colonel Harriſon, 155 fon of a butcher, 
Was commanded to conduct the king from Hurft-Caftle to Wind. 


Jer. In this new place of impriſonment the monarch ſaw himſelf 5 | 


treated with the utmoſt indignity, and expeſed to the contempt of 
low bred inſolence. 3 . 
In this fituation he remained for about a fortnight, during” 
Which time the commons were preparing for his trial, one hun- 
. dred and forty-five perſons being appointed judges on this occa- 
tion; and Bradſhaw, a prattitioner of the law, was elected as 
Preſident of this . court of juſtice. When all things 
were prepared, the king was conducted on the twenticth of 7a- 
#uary [1048], from Windſor to Sir Robert Cotion's houſe at Weſt 
miner; Hom whence he was carried before the commiſſioners 
of juſtice the fame day to take his trial, Being entered the court, 
he ſtill remembered the dignity he owed to his rank, and took 
+ His place covered, looking with a ſtern air, and furveying his 
_ Judges, who were alſo covered. When his charge was read, 
importing that he had been the cauſe of all the calamities ſince 
the civil war began, he ſmiled as if with contempt and indigna- 
tion. But being demanded to put himſelf upon his defence, 
- he refuſed to acknowledge the juriſdiction of the court, and 
demanded by What authority he was brought to ſuch a trial ? 
To whrch Bradſhaw replied, that he was tried in the name of 
the commons of EFxgland, and urged him to reply; but, ſtill per- 
fiſting in a refaſal, he was 3 to confinement, and the court 
was for that time adjourned. At their fecond fitting, two days 
after, the king was again ſummoned to anfwer' to his charge; 
but he refuſed to in before. The next day he was brought 
Hefore the court a third time; but ſtill perſiſted in his former re- 
ſolution of not acknowledging the juriſdiction of the court, as 
the authority of the honfe of , rg and his owu were wanting to 
Its legality. On the twenty-feventh day of the month he was 
brought for che fourth and laſt time before his felf-delegated' 
_ Judges, while the mob inſulted him from the ftreets, crying out, 
Juftice ? Juſtice ! Execution F Execution! The king, however, 
appeared before the court with his uſual compoſure, while Brad 
Joaw made a ſpecch: when he concluded, the clerk was ordered 
to read the ſentence, wherein, afier the ſeveral. crimes laid to 
the King's charge were enumerated, it concluded with theſe 


words: For albwhich treaſons and crimes. the court doth ad- 
judge that the ſaid Charles Stuart, as a tyrant, traitor, mur- 
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Three days after ſentence the king was brought” t6 execu- 


- Hon, being conducted on foot through St. James's 0 to Whitts 
d 


Vall, accompanied by doctor Juxon, and guarded by a regiment 
of foot, under command of colonel Tomlinſon: Being allowed here 
ſome time for his devotions, he was afterwards led bycolonel Hacker 


through the banquetting-houſe to the ſcaffold that was'erected _ - 


in the open ſtreet before it; and covered with black.” Two exe- 


eutioners ſtood cn each fide of the block in maſques, the ſol- 
diers were placed next, and the mob ſtood impreſt with terror at 


à greater diſtance. The king ſurveyed: all theſe ſolemn pre- 


| reer, with a ſerene air, aſſuring the perſons who ſtood witlt . 


im upon the ſcafiold, that he thought himſelf guiltleſs of any 


crime. but that of having delivered up the earl of Srrafford to | 


the fury of his enemies: While he was thus converſing, biſhop 


Juxon, who attended him, warned him that he had but one | 


_ Rage more to heaven; to which the King replied; “ I go from 


a a corruptible to an incorruptible crown, where no diſturbance 
© can arrive.“ «© You are exchanged,” added the biſhop ** by 


{ a good exchange.” Having by this time taken off his elbak, he 


delivered his Gorge to the prelate, emphatically pronouncing the 
word “ Remember.“ He then laid his head upon the block; 


and ſtretching forth his hands as the ſignal, his head was ſe?- 


vered from his body at one blew: while one of the executioners 
held it up, ſtreaming with blood, crying out, This is the head 
« of a traitor,” ' = BH: For en, AF 
Thus died Charles I. who had the additional . of ſeeing 
the whole conſtitution of his country collapſed and fall 

him. Of that fine fabric which, had been for ages rearing up, 


nothing now ſeemed to remain but one heap of miſhapen ruix 
and lawlefs anarchy.” The fpirit of the times was rightly di- 


tected for liberty; but, by graſping at too much, they loſt all: 


however, even from theſe terrible efforts, happineſs at length 


en before 


was ſoon to ariſe, as the tranſparency of Equors ſeems to ariſj 


from previous fermentation- | 

The USURPATION of CROMWELL. .. 
FT*HE kingdom was now governed by the 1 ——7 ower; 
1 but the parlament kept a ſhadow of their formef authori- 
, and accordingly voted it high treaſon to acknowledge Charles 
. ſon to the late king, às ſuccefſor to che crown. The 

wiſe voted the houſe of lords as uſeleſs and dangerous, and paſ- 
ſed an act for the ' abolition bf all kingly power; and, in all 
their acts and proceedings, affected to call the kingdom a Com- 
monwealth. They proceeded to keep the high court of juſtice 


* 


All in being, und to try ſeveral of thofe who had moſt ſted- 
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faſtly adhered to the king. Of this number were the duke of 
; » Hamilton, the earl of Cambridge, the earl of Norwich, the lord. 

\ Goring, lord Capel, and fir John Owen ; upon whom ſemence of 
death was paſſed ſhortly after, and duke Hamilton, Holland, and 


Capel, were beheaded three days after. The earl of Noravich and 7 


85. Jubn Oxven received a reprieve. 


Theſe proceedings, particularly the execution of dake Hamil- Io 


© Yau, were highly diſpleaſing to the Scotch, as he was __ 
loved among them; they therefore came to a reſolution of 


hering to the fallen houſe of Stuart, and of declaring the young . 


prince Charles for their king. The prince was eaſy in his di 
Poſition, and rather loved — 5 * than the fatigues of x 
crown; however, he accepted their invitation to rule over them. 


and he was crowyned at Edinburgh with demonſtrations of pro- 
found reſpect. But they intended to give him only the foremoſt. 


| Place in ceremony, and the fatigues of governme 3 while they 
—— all the power to themſelves. He was inceſſantly impor- 
tuned by the — who obliged him to liſten to long 2 


mons, oſten fix in one day ſucceſſwely, in which they ſeldom 


failed to ſligmatize the late king as a tyrant, to accuſe his mo- 
ther of being an idolatrous papiſt, and even himſelf did not 
eſcape. their cenfures, as but a lukewarm ſon of the church. 
Charles, for a while, pretended to be highly edified b their i "<= 
ſtructions 5. but he only wiſhed for an opportunity of eſcaping. 
During theſe tranſaCtions in Scotland, Cromwelt was proſecut- 
ing the war in Feland with great vigour, mixed with equal cru- 
—— 8 the duke of Ormond, who declared for the king, He 
d the enemy wherever they ap , and took e city 


; 1 8 by — putting the inhabitants, men, women, and 
children to the ſword, with indiſcriminate cruelty {649}]. But 


NO.]. hearing of the. meaſures the Scotch had taken, he left the 


War in Ireland to be proſecuted by his deputy Jreton, and re- 


turned to England, being met ſome miles from Landon by the par- 
hament and the magiſtrates of che city. The choice of going. 
the Scots was by CromwelPs contrivances, firſt offered to 
Fairfax, who he knew, from his principles, would never ac- 
| 2 of the employment; wherefore; upon this general's declin- 
ing the enterprize, Cromwell was appointed generaliſſimo of the 
forces of the commonwealth, and appointed to bring the Scotch 
5 5 ſubjection- Fhis was the height at which he had 
been long aſpiring, to command without a rival that army 
which now, in fact, gave laws to the kingdom. U pon en- 
tering the confines of Scotland with a body of 3 thou: 
men, he was met by general Lc, who. commanded the Scotch 
forces, which were more numerous, but without {ſubordination 
or diſcipline, - 'Cramwell, on his fide, aſſured his ſoldiers that the 
2 had given up the enemy into his hands ; ; the: fanatic preach- 


ers i 


— 
# 
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ers of the Scorch were equally ſanguine in their aſſurances of di- 
vine afſiſtances, and promiſed an aſſured victory in the name of 
the Lord, A battle was fought near Dunbar, in which Cremteel! 
was attended with his accuſtomed ſucceſs, the Scots were routed 
with great ſlaughter, while not above forty of the Engliſh were 

Nain [ 16 J. e n | FOLD * * 
This Goat, in ſome meaſure, ſerved to repreſs the enthuſaſm 
of the Scuch fanatics, and to enlarge the ſphere of Charles's an- 
| thority among them. He was now permitted to command at the 
head of the ſurviving troops, and being ſtrengthened by the 
77 iſts, whoſe ſuccours had before been rejected, he refolved, 
inſtead of meeting the enemy in Scotland, to puſh forward into 
England, where he hoped to be joined by numbers Mill attached 
to his intereſts there. In this, however, his hopes were "miſe . 
' rably diſappointed ; inftead of encreaſing in ſtrength in his 
march, his troops every day decreaſed by deſertion'; and, at 
length, his vigilaat parſuer came up with Um at Worcefter : the 
encounter was bloody ; but Cromwell was attended with accuſ- 
tomed victory, two thouſand of the,royaliſts were flain upon the 
feld of battle, and near eight thoufand more were taken priſb- 
ners, and fold as flaves to the American planterz. The king him- 
ſelf underwent a ſurpriſing variety of dangers and eſcapes, con- 
cealed ſometimes as a peaſant, ſometimes in woman's apparel ; 
and thus for fix weeks, wandering in ſolitary places, hidden by 
day and travelling by night, he at laſt embarked in a little tip 
at Brigbibelmſtid, and landed ſafely in Normandy. - | 
Inn 4 mean time Cromavell marched l towards 
London, heing met by Acton the ſpeaker, and the members of the 
Houſe, on the road; and an act ſoon after was paſſed for incof- 
porating S. ollaud into one commonwealth with. Expland [165 2], 
 Impowering the Scotch to ſend thirty members to the Br7ri/þ ho e 
of commons; war was alſo proclaimed . the Dutch for hav- 
ing permitted the aſſaſſinators of the parllament's enyoy to that 
kingdom, to eſcape unpuniſhed : many naval engagenients ſuc- 
Seeded between the fleets of either ſtate with various ſucceſs. 
Van Tromp commanded the enemy's fleet, and Blake the Britiſh 
quadron, both of great bravery and equal experience; fo that their 
engagements, ſeyen of which were fought in one year, rather 
ſhewed their own excellence than determined the empire of the 
ocean: however, the parliament was willing at any hazard th 

continue a maritime war, ſenſible that it would diminith the ge, 

neral, CrowvelPs power, by ſea. Cromwell, on the other hand, 
who long aſpired at ys In obſeryed their intentions to 
deprefs him, and was reſolved to counteract their deſigns, ' He, 
therefore, perſuaded. his officers to preſent'a petition for pay- 
ment of arrears and redreſs of prievances, which he knew the 
commons would reject with indignation. What he foreſaw . 
- ; -b 3 ſucceeded ; 


** 


— 


4 
— 


treaſon. Cromavell was fitting in council wi 
- * an account was brought him of the manner in which the pe- 
tition was received by the houſe, and its preſent deliberations. 
Upon Which, turning to one of his companions, I am com- 


came ſubject to the army; and the military 


„ 
bo, CAS 5 


ch petitions for the future ſhould be Ac n gurry of high- 


40 pelled, cried he, to do a thing that makes the very hair of 


% my head ftand an end;“ and, ftarting up with marks of vio- 
lent indignation in his countenance, he went to the. parliament 

.  - Houſe, at the head of three hundred ſoldiers, Upon entering he 
took his place, and fat for ſome time to hear the debates ; but, 


riſing up ſuddenly, when the ſpeaker was going to put the queſ- 


tion, he ſtamped with his foot, and the houſe was inſtantly filled 


with armed men. Then addrefſing himſelf to the meinbers, 


e Get you. gone, ſaid he, give place to honeſt men; you are no 


% longer a parliament; I tel! you, you are no longer a parlia» 
7 ment.“ Then : he accufed One J. being a drunkard, another 
of being a whoxemaſter, a third of fraud, and a fourth of extor- 


_. "tion. He then bid one of his ſoldiers take away that fool's 


bauble, meaning the mace, and Harriſen pulled the ſpeaker 
out of the chair. Thus, having turned them all out of the 


Hopſe, he ordered the door 10 pe locked ; and, putting the key 


in his pocket, he retired to I biię- ball. Such were the rapid 
Fhanges this new conſtitution experienced in ſo ſhort a time after 
the royal power was depreſſed: from becoming an ariſtocra 
under the houſe of lords and commons, it became a common- 
wealth under the commons alone; from a commonyealth it be- 
wers were now 
united in one, who became the uſurper over all [1653]. 


_ © Cromavell, having thus diffolyed the parliament by his o- i 
fingle antbority, was apprehenſive left the people ſhould take t 


alarm at his rapid frides to deſpotiſm; he, therefore, reſolved fill i 
give them the ſhadow of a parliament, which he might at any 


dime govern at pleaſure. For this pürpoſe he decreed that the 


ſovereign power ſhonld be veſted jn one hundred and forty-four 
perſons, and he undertook himſelf to $494 ow. The perſons 
he pitched upon to rule their country we 
= moſt ignorant of the citizens, whom he knew he could 
command or intimidate ; and theſe the uſurper declared had 


| a clear call to take upon them the ſuprsme authority of the 
commonwealth. This weak aſſembly choſe one Rouſe for their 


ſpeaker, and took upon them the name of a parliament ; but 
e people, in ridicule, called it the Parliament of Praiſe. God 
Bare Bones, which was the real name of one of its members. To 


his aſſembly Cromwell entruſted the care of a negotiation for a 
peace wich the Hatch; but as they were totally illite | 


unſkifled 


* 


his officers when 


fome of the loweſt 


* 


rate, and 
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N ucceeded; the parliament, upon receiving. it, appointed a com- 
: bee en that all perſons who ſhould 2 
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_ unſkilled.in the affairs of policy, the ambaſſadors from the ſtates 
found themſeves quite at a loſs how to treat with them. The 


people alſo exclaimed at, and ridiculed ſo fooliſh a body of le- 
giſlators; nor were they themſelves inſenſible of their on inca- 
pacity: wherefore, after ſitting ſive months, without being able 


to come to any reſalutions of importance, they determined amo: 


themſelves that their longer ſitting would be detrimental to the 
commonwealth; and therefore it was fit that they ſhould reſign 


their powers to the lord-general. Cromwell. readily accepted of 
the reſignation of their power; but ſome of the diſſenting mem - 


bers ſtill continuing to fit in the houſe, colonel M bite was ſent 
thither with a body of ſoldiers, and entering, demanded. what - 


they did there? their anſwering, that they were 5 ſeeking 


<< the Lord.“ Then you may $9 elſewhere; cried A hite; for, 
«© to my certain knowledge, the Lord has not been here theſe 
40 twelve years.“ N bl; art nie d ads 
This mock-parliament being diſſolved, the power again fell 
anto the hands of the army, and now. Cromwell's oſſicers by their 
own authority glected him Protector of the common wealth with 
great formality in Veſminſtert hall, the lord- mayor attending him 
uncovered, as had been cuſtomary with kings. An inftrament 


alſo was drawn iP: confirming his power, and ſettling the h- 
this 


mats. of it. By the ſupreme legiſlative power was to be 


lodged in the protector and the parliament; but the executive in 


the hands of the protector and his council, who were not to ex- 
ceed the number of twenty-one. Thus inveſted with more than 
kingly authority, Cromauell began to reign at about the age of 
fifty- three, and choſe for his council tho: officers who had for- 
merly been. companions. of his victories and dangers. But the 
deteſtation due to his crimes ſhopld not obſcure the applauſe, he 
juſtly deſerves for his merits, as during the continuance of his gos 
vernment the kingdom was 23/25 abroad and united at 
home. The troops were always paid a month in advante, the 
magazines were well provided, the public treaſures, of Which 
he Fad the management, were diſpenſed with frugality and wiſ⸗ 
dom. The Dutch were compelled to ſue for peace, Which they 
could not obtain without paying the protector eighty-five thouſand 
pounds, as an indemnification for former expences. They w 
alſo obliged. to reſtore the Engiih Eaft-India Deen a part of 
thoſe dominions which they had unjuſtly monopolized in the 


Ea. Every nation with whom England had connexion courted 


the protector's alliance; cardinal Maxarine gave him up Dus- 


Kirk; his fleet, under the conduct of Blake, took Jamaica; the 


kingdom of Ireland, that had hitherto. been but half ſubdued, was 
entirely brought under ſubjection, and thouſands of the'wretghed 
patives dzed * famine Or the execuuoner. ie ed i 
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The parliament which, by the above inſtrument, was 
jſſembled, met accordingly; but Cromwell called them together, 


_ to 


ved to render Cromavel/ . ſu 
ſome years before he 

cloaths ; he always kept a loaded 2 in his pocket, and ne- 
ver ſlept two nights ſucceſſively in 


| he ale 


- 


and diffolved them at pleaſure, permitting none to fit in-the houſe 
that were not approved by his council : to enereaſe his power 
he inſtituted another aſſembly, compoſed of his on creatures, 
Which was to repreſent the houſe of lords, and to which he gave 


a power of oppoſing that elected by the voices of the people: 
Fett he did not find fo ready a compliance in the lower honle to 


admit of this new aſſembly, which was confidered as an innova- 


tion in che commonwealth lately agreed upon; but Cromwell, 


by his ſole authority, over-ruled their murmurs. In order. alſo 
to acquire a ſtill greater ſhare of popularity, he had the addreſs 


crown, with the title of King; and this he refuſed, to ſhew the 
world his moderatien and ſeeming magnanimity. 4 57 


Pet, notwithſtanding thoſe arts to confirm his power, the lo- 


vers of the late 1 6 government ſtill threatened him with re- 
peated plots and aſſaſſination j to theſe were, ſome time after, 
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prevail upon his parliament toe make bim an offer of the 


added à more formidable party, namely, thoſe who had fought 


formerly under him in the cauſe of liberty, and now ſaw with 


 Indignation that he had made the people ſlaves. - Many pam- 
| Þhlets were publiſhed, threatening him with vengeance, and ex- 


citing the popes to rebel. One Wldman, who had formerly 
been a Teveller, publiſhed a writing, ſhewing the canting hypo- 
crify of the © uſurper; and exeiting the people to arms. One 
Titus alſo, who had been a colonel in the parliament army, pub- 


CY 


Uſhed a pamphlet, entituled Killing no Murder, in which it was 


ſhewn to be lawful to deſtroy a 2 and an uſurper, by any 
means; and threatening that the ſame hand which Held the pen 
was reſolved to ſtrike with the c Theſe publications fer- 
my, ſuſpicious, and wretched. For 

ied he wore . armour underneath hig 


he travelled he always went with "hurry and precipitation, and 
regarded every ſtranger with looks of apprehenſion, From this 
FE of diſquietude a tertian ague freed him, in the ſixtieth year 
of his age, having enjoyed the title of Protector about four 
years. and an half. "He died on the third of September, 1658, 
— the laſt that he ſhould ſtill ſurvive his diſorder, 


| g appointed his fon Richard Cromwell his ſucceſſor to the 
- 8 8 9. Tn 2 * EY | 1 


The virtues of Cromæoell were temperance, 


* | 
the people, had not the laſt act of his power, by -whi 


ſame apartment. When 


e, and | 3 
ſeverance; his vices diſſimulation, cruelty, and unbounded am- 
_ bitzon. Many would impute his uſurpation to a defire of re: 


— 


4 


the protectorſnip in his own family, ſhewed that . ; 
Nee, . ; rather I 
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_ Father ſtruggled for his own children than the commonwealtbh. 
He was laborious and exact in all his undertakings; And per- 
ſuaſive without the power of eloquence, making his religion 
ſubſervient to the advancement of his fortunes. In thort, it is 
very probable that his views altered in the different changes of 
his fortune: he might Have begun as a ſincere enthuſiaſt; but 4 
more intimate knowledge of mankind and himſelf might have, 
in his meridian, taught ham to deſpiſe his former narrowneſs of 
conception. o ee W 
The head which ruled the army, being thus taken away, they 
began tb fall into anarchy and confuſion, dividing into ſeparate 
Intereſts, and ſeconding the ambition of their reſpective generals. 
| Richard, Cromæwell's ſon, was, notwithſtanding, choſen protector of 
the kingdom, and nominally mveſted with his late father's authori- 
7 but neither was he qualißed to rule, nor were the people now 
diſpoſed to obey the moſt kkilful governor. The army there- 
fore began by petitiohitig the new protector to be 5 
From the civil juriſdiction, and to have the power of chufing their 
own generals. Richard boldly rejected their requeſt} and the parlia- 
ment endeavoured to ſupport him in his oppoſition 3; bat both 
the parliament and Richard himſelf were too feeble to maintain 
_ their cauſe ; the one therefore was diſſolved, and the other obliged 
to lay down his power, and fink into the condition of a private - 
_ gentleman, happier perhaps in this ſituation, than if through 
Rte obliged to ſtruggle in maintaining au illegal eminence. 
Thus the officers, being left to themſelves, determined to 12 
the Long Parliament, as it was called, which had voted the 
death of the king, and had been turned out by Cromævell with 
ſo much ignominy. Some of the generals were at firſt unwilling 
to give up their own power in this manner to the new parlia- 
ment; but they were intimidated by the ſubaltern officers 
into a compliance. e A EL TOA 


The Rump Parliament, being thus once more eſtabliſhed, be- 


gan their refolutions by attempting to leſſen the power of that 
very army by whoſe influence they were but juſt recalled: 
they therefore caſhiered fome of the moſt turbulent officers, 
particularly Lambert and Defborongh, appointing others in their 
room. They next publiſhed a declaration, ſetting forth their 
intentions to preſerve the liberty and property of the ſubject; 
and that they would act without à protector or houſe of peers 
[1659] Theſe innovations produced the uſual refource of the 
| army in thoſe times of anarchy; firſt preſented a ſeditions 

-petition, which when rejected by the houſe, they entered the 
aſſembly, conducted by Lambert, excluded the members, diſſolved 
the parliament, and formed à council of twenty-three perſons 
from their own body, to provide for the ſafety of the com- 


* 
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In the mean time general Mont; a ſoldier of fortune, who had 
long fought under the king, and had been taken priſoner. by the 
- parliament army, but who being afterwards releaſed from a ſe. 
Were confinement, and taken into Cromave/!'s ſervice, . conſents 
ing to fight for him, roſe. by degrees under him to a prin- 


d; this general, I ſay, during theſe commotions 


| In. Lendon, was at the head of twelve, thouſand” veterans in Se. 
Lund. As the body of troops which be commanded. was the 
moſt powerful in the kingdom, he had it in ſome meaſure in 


his power to. diſpoſe of the crown-.at pleaſure, - He. heſitated 


for ſome time Whether he ſhould ſtrike for himſelf, or recal the 
Juſt poſſeſſor; but his loyalty at length prevailed, and he reſolv- 


ed to bring in Charles the. baniſhed king, but to uſe. all the pre- 
cautions - Fa ſo dangerous a ſtep demanded. . With, theſe inten- 
tions, he undertook to _ embarraſs the affairs of the army ftill 
more, and pretended to approve of what the late parliament had 
done towards ſettling the tranquillity of the nation. However, 
as the officers of the ST of Safety were ſent to treat with him, 


be conſented to a negotiation, the better to gain time; but was 


reſolved to agree to no treaty that the commiſſioners, whom they 


mould appoint, might ſettle... The depoſed parliament were 


equally earneſt to have Mont on their fide, ſent him a pri- 


* 


vate commiſſion, 7 him commander in chief of all the 


forces in England, 


A 
- 


relana, and Scotland. Thus ſtrengthened by 


their authority, he reſolyed to march towards Londan, and aſſurin 


the Scotch, in the uſual cant of the times, that he had a 
from God and man to ſettle the peace in England, he required 
them to behave quietly during his abſence, and demanded a ſup- 
.ply of money for his expedition. Having therefore conſulted his 


generals and officers, he Tet forward; but went no farther than 


Berwick upon Tweed, where he continued encamped for a month. 
Lambert in the mean time had gone down to meet him, and give 


him battle, in caſe of an extremity, but ſtopt at Newcaſtle with an 


army nearlyequal t6 Mons. In this ſituation both generals continu, 


ed till the authority of the Council of Safety expired, upon which 


the Rump Parliament aſſumed the reins of government once more. 
This was a ſevere blow againſt Lanberts intereſts; but it was ſtill 
avated by the oppoſition of general. Fairfax, who now de- 

g for a free parliament, was joingd by a great number 


* 
« 


— 


he ſoon found himſelf utterly. abandoned, and obliged to ſeel 
ſafety in flight. Mont, now left at entire liberty to purſue the 


'T 
of gentlemen at Marſton Moor ; and Lambert's army deſertings 


me ditated reſtoration of the king, marched directiy towards Lon- 


Aon; and when he had reached St. Alban's, ſent a letter to the 


Houſe of commons, deſiring, that the city ſhould be cleared of all 


other troops, to make way for his arrival, The parliament now 
began to have Tome ſuſpicions of Monk himſelf; but it was too late 
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to reſiſt, and they ſaw him in three days after march triumphant. 


ly into Londen, and take up his head-quarters at I hiteball, Feb. 
4, 1659]. Being thus ſecurely in poſſeſſion of the metropolis, he 
began to ſound his officers one by one, and being ſecure of their 
concurrence, he reſtored thoſe members to parliament which had 
long ſince been ſecluded by colonel Pride, previous to the trial 
of the king. The people leemed E Tejoiced at this new 
revolution in government, and in their rude manner rumps were 
burnt in bonfires all round the city; and ſome even ventüred to 
drink the health of the exiled king. The members of the rum 
were greatly out- numbered by the introduction of the ſecluded 
number of repreſentatives, and dreading the royal reſentment; in 
caſe the king ſhould return, entreated Mont privately to aſſume 
the protectorſhip; but he gave an evaſive anſwer, and gave orders: 


for the calling another parliament, according to the ancient con- 


ſtitution of the kingdom. 


£ - 


On the twenty-fifth of April [1660] both houſes of parlia- 


ment met at Weſtminſter ; and began by voting that the govern- 
ment of the kingdom ſhould be by 


king, lords, and commens, 
and a ſum of fifty thouſand pounds was voted for the ſervice of © 


the exiled king. The city of London and the fleet declared 
for his majeſty ; his ſtatue was again ſet up in Guildhall, and the 


commonwealth's arms taken down, and on the 8th of May he 
was ſolemnly proclaimed in London and Weſtminſter. His re. 
turn to his capital was on the twenty-ninth, being met by an 


innumerable concourſe of people, who rent the air with theie 


acclamations. The conftitution, after its terrible bode be- 


tween deſpotiſm and anaxchy, now again peaceably ſunk into its | 


ancient channel; and the army was obliged to ſuhmit to be gg- 155 
yerned by the civil powers. e e 
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HE firſt meaſure of Charles II. was | publiſh an act of in- 
| demnity for paſt tranſgreſſions, out of which, however, 
Sir Henry Vane, Hugh Peters, general Lambert, and moſt of the 
regicides were exempted. Accordingly twenty-nine were tried 
and convicted of having been a part of thoſe who compoſed the 


high commiſſion court; but only ten were executed, Colonel 


Wa 
. * * 


Harriſon was executed at Charing-Croſs on the thirteenth of OA 
ber [1660], John Carew on the fifteenth, Jobn Croot and Hugh 
Peters on the ſixteenth, Thomas Scot, Gregory  Clemant, "Adrian 
Scroop, and John Jones on the ſeventeenth ; and the colonels Ae 


and Hacker on the nineteenth. Theſe men, whatever their faults 
: might have been, had all along acted from principle, and bore 
" » their fate with the ſame intrepidity with which they lived. The 
2 | R o R , ” u ry | 
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Duel they once ſhewed to others was now retaliated with more 
than equal inhumanity ; but they died with the confidence of 
martyrs, and to their laſt breath thanked God for being permit- 
ted to die for his cauſe. The bodies of Olliver Cromavel}, Jobn 
_ Bradſhaw, Henry Ireton, and Thomas Price, who eſcaped execu- 
' . Hon by natural death, were taken up, and hung upon the gal- 
a py at Tyburn, and afterwards buried beneath it. 3 
It was now apprehended that the tide of loyalty would bear 
down thoſe mounds. of freedom that had been erected in former 
reigns with ſo much bloodſhed, for the parliament ſeemed even 
to anticipate the wiſhes of the court; but, in fact, many of the 
members of the preſent parliament had, acquired fortunes in the 
e times of trouble, and now ſhewed an exceſs of loyalty, mere- | 
to ſcreen themſelves from royal refentment, and their eftates 
from a juſt enquiry. At the ſame time alſo many, who had loſt 
their fortunes in rt of the king's family, petitioned in vain 
for redreſs; the. prefent monarch, intent on his pleaſures alone, 
led from their expoſtulations to the arms of a concubine, or ta 
| the revels of * The weakneſs of the king in ſome 
meaſure ſaved the 5 44 „„ yy i"; EIA 
In order te redreſs hi eful gallantries, Hyde, who was 
made lord chancellor, procured a treaty of marriage between him 
and the infanta of Portugal, and their io ng were eee 
about two years after his reſtoration. This, however, no way 
abated his indiſcriminate amours; he kept ſeveral miſtreſſes, by 
whom he had natural iſſue, though none by his lawful queen. 
Among the number of his concubines were mademoiſelle Querou- 
aille, whom he created dutcheſs of Poriſmoutb, Mrs. Palmer, 
whom he made a counteſs, together with Nel Gays and Mrs. Ha- 
wis, actreſſes, taken from the theatre. His old followers, there- 
fore, and faithful dependants, were left to complain in ſolitude 
and obſcurity, for none of his family were ever remarkable for 
their gratitude to their adherents. 


But the fanatics, who had been active in all former commo- 
tions, were not to be ſuppreſſed ſo ealily ; many were their at- 
tempts during this reign to deſtroy the conftitution, and intro- 
- duce the late confuſion, Among this number was the ſtrange de- 
luſiwe inſurrection of the fifth monarchy men, headed by one Ven- 
wer. Theſe infatuated men, to the number of threeſcore, aſſur- 
ed themſelves of the immediate coming of Chriſt, and ruſhed in- 
to the ſtreets completely armed, ring * all other kings 
but Jeſus. They had been raiſed into ſuch a pitch of frenzy, 
as to believe themſelves invulnerable, and fought as men con : 
dent of victory. The few. of them who ſurvived the laughter - 
Were condemned and executed; but they affirmed to the laſt, that 
If they were deceived God himſelf was the cauſe [Jan. 6, 1660]. 
Some time after a ſecond plot was diſcovered in * 
IS | t 5 which 


which twenty-one conſpirators were taken and executed [1663]. i | 
third was ſet on foot by Fobn Rathbone, and ſome others, who 

=o e. in 3 l rl r to — the,” 
ower, and burn the city; but their plot miſcarrying, they wers 
condemned, and ſuffered death at Tyburn e n 
Theſe Nat gave occaſion to che parſiament for repealing the; - 
triennial fitting, as being dangerous in times of commotion, ank 
the Srotch were ſtill more ſanguine in their deſire of pleaſing the 
king. The doctrine of paſſive obedience was confirmed by a ſo-- 

lemn act, and all things ſeemed tending towards deſpotiſm 3 bug: 


the king's peo igality, which 2 ced a confingal neceſſity, 

together with his vices, and the freedom with which he permitte& 

| himſelf to be treated by his favourites, ſoon leſſened their reve- - 
rence for his perſon, and at length produced a contempt for his 


adminifiration.. | © e 
Among the other miſmanagements of this. reign was his deela- 
ration of war with Holland, to which his chief inducement wasy 


that he might have an opportunity of ſpending upon his pleas Xe 


ſures a part of the money given him by parliament for the pur- 


poſes of equipping a fleet and an army (1664). This war was 


continued for three years with various ſucceſs 5 a gained 
at ſea by the duke of York, was ſoon after retaliated by the ene- 
mies ſailing up the river Thames, and burning the fleet at Cha- 
tham. Theſe neighbouring dangers influenced the minds of the 
people more than diſtant calamities, and they now called ta 
mind the adminiſtration of Cromæuell, when the people enjoyed 


| ſecurity at home, and carried terror abroad; they recollected the 


uſurper's vigorous labours for the good of the nation, and com- 
pared them with thoſe of the preſent effeminate reign. To theſe: 
diſcontents natural calamities were added ; a plague rav the 
city, carrying off above an hundred thouſand of the inhabitants 
bf Landon in the year[.1665] and the year enſuing the city was 
almoſt entirely conſumed by a dreadful fire, which raged for three 
days without 8 | * | 8 HET: 
Calamities and miſmanagements t continuing to operate 
for a ſucceſſion of ſome years, the people turned from their aver- 


ſion to the late exertions in purſuit 7522 


the reigning family, and the - popiſh religion, which were 
mere profeſs. They now began to meditate the —— of 
the duke of York from the throne, and vented their fears of a 

iſh ſucceſſor without reſtraint. They turned their eyes to the 
445 of Monmouth, one of the king's natural ſons, and the fusti- 
ons for and againſt him were producing a new fermentation 
through the kingdom. To. theſe commotions were added: a ge- 
neral diſcontent to find the ſame parliament continue fitting for 
a ſucceſſion of ſeventeen years, wn a cloſe alliance-cemented- with 
France, againſt whom the Engli/e had ever borne * 
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ted. | The court tried every method but that which was right to 


. _allay the murmurs of the nation; it promifed, ſoothed, 
end, but ſtill continued prodigal, luxurious, nd poοt. 

In this univerſal ferment, it may eaſily be ſuppoſed that many 
real plots were contrived, and many pretended plots ſaid to be 


D _ - - diſcovered,” But of all thoſe which infeſted thoſe times of bad 


ent, that of Oares was the moſt remarkable, as well for 
the terrors it raiſed, as for the falſhood of all its circumſtances, 
and che effrontery with which it was carried on. This vile in- 


 "- Former firſt laboured to ſpread a rumour of a popiſh plot; and 
when this had ſufficiently operated among the people, he next 
RE appeared in perſon to give it confirmation. Titus Oates had 


been from his youth an indigent and infamous ſharper; he was 


abandoned, illiterate, and ſbameleſs. He was firſt educated at 


Cambridge, but being indicted for perjury, became too infamous 
to get any preferment in the church: he was next a chaplain to a 
man of war, but diſmiſſed for ſodomy: he then profeſſed himſelf 


2 a Roman catholic, and reſided at the jeſuits college at St. Omer's, 


_ , Aiſdain. He next applied to a juſtice of peace, 


but was diſmiſſed from thence with infamy. After the wreck of 
huis fortune and reputation, he returned to London, filled with 
projects of revenge, and he ſoon found the diviſions and factions 
of the nation likely to ſecond his falſe accuſations. The times 
we now treat of are too remote for partiality to either ſide of the 
queſtion ; but in ſuch a light appears at preſent the baſe attempts _ 
of this deteſtable creature, that we are ſurprized how the nation 
could be deceived by them, or any court of judicature give his 
informations the leaſt degree of credit. He firft offered his in- 
formation to the king and privy- council, but it was rejected with 
h l name was 
Sir Edmundbiry Godfrey, who took his depoſition, and thus the 
affair becoming public, the houſe of commons took it with great 
impetuoſity under conſideration. His information imported, that 
the jeſuits, ſeveral of whom he named, and who were ſoon after 
Taken up, had tried the king under the name of the black baſtard, 
had condemned him as a heretic, and were determined to aſſaſ- 
nate him. He added, that ſeveral attempts for that purpoſe had 


been made without effect, and that not only the duke of York, 


but the queen zerſelf, was privy to the deſign. In a nation pre- 
_ diſpoſed every rumor acquires the appearance of certainty. The 


houſe of commons gave him implicit credit, they petitioned for 


removing the queen, and rewarded Oates with a penſion of twelve 
hundred a year, and ordered the perſons accuſed to im- 
mediate trial. In the mean time Sir Zdmundbury Godfrey was 
found murdered near Landon, and his death was charged al 
papiſts, though without any ſatisfactory proofs. But the truth 
18, that the very profeſſion of asjeſuit was at that time a ſuffi- 
Cent ascuſation; ſeveral of this order were taken up, * con- 
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demned, and executed, denying, however, the guilt of their - 
charge with their dying breath. Among theſe were Ireland, 


Pickering, Grove, Fenqwick, and Whitebread : ſoon after .Coleman, 
the duke of Lord's ſecretary, ſhared the ſame fate, ſome ſuſpi- 
cious letters having been found in his cuſtody, -but none which 
ſhould have affected his life. - .: „ 3 

This plot was ſuppoſed to have been forged by the puritans 
againſt the papiſts; but the accufation is certainly unjuſt, as it 
probably was 3 and contrived in the imagination of Oates 


alone, whaſe'head teemed with miſchief. However, che papiſts 


were refolved th oppoſe this by a counter-plot, which they laid 
to the charge of the preſbyterians, and which they profecuted 
With a ſtill greater degree of rancour. This was called rhe meal 
tub plot, as the ſcheme of the conſpiracy was found hidden in 
a meal tub. This was a deſign againſt Oates, and carried on 
by one Dangperfield ; but not with equal ſucceſs, _ & weak reign 
is ever fertile in plots, as the turbulent find their account in 
Promoting them. The earl of Shafiſbury, who had been a mem- 
r of the long parliament in the civil wars, and was ever aim- 
ing at ſchemes of power, was not remiſs in contributing to alarm 
the people wheneyer theſe groundlefs dangers 2 He 
was, in fact, poſſeſſed of uncommon abilities ; but diſgraced them 
with faction, diſſimulation, and boundleſs ambition. This no- 
bleman, therefore, not having been rewarded with that conſi- 


dence he expected from the king, artfully endeavoured to en- 


creaſe the people's apprehenſions of a popiſh ſucceſſor, and led 


the duke of Monmouth to aſſiſt his defipns. A bill was, therefore, 


brought into the houſe of commons for the excluſion of the duke 
of York, and was paſſed with great rapidity ; but rejected in the 


houfe of lords by a large majority. The rejecting of this bilt 
created no fmall animoſity between the two houſes : the com- 
mons particularly levelled their refentment againſt the earl f 
Halifax and lord Stafford; Halifax . their threats, but 


Stafford, who had long been impriſoned in the Tower upon the 
depoſition of Oates, kek the effects of their anger. Notwith- 
ſtanding the weakneſs of - his intellects, he was arraigned and ex- 


ecuted for a plot, which had its exiſtence only in the breaſt of a2 


perjurer. Theſe plots and factions, in ſome meaſure, had brought 
the nation once more to its ſtate of former anarchy. The com- 


mons preſented one petition after another, deſiring that papiſts 


might be puniſhed, and enlarging the ſphere of their own pri- 


vileges'; their ſhare in the conſtitution was growing beyond 
its due bounds, and all things threatened a confirmed ariſtocracy, 


when Charles, with a degree of intrepidity, that ſurpriſed even his 


friends, rejected their petition with gy, and diſſolved a par- 


liament which had by vicious extremes abuſed its power. 

But as the king wanted money both for his private pleaſures 

Ind public connexions, he ſtill wiſhed; to have a parliament o_ 
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d 88 to his neceſſities ; 3 and accordingly he was re- 
lxed to call another at Oxford, the city of London having = 


OT Jong obnoxious from their republican principles. The ſtate 


of parties in the kingdom was at that time di yied, 1 in this 
manner. The principal men at court, and thoſe of large proper- 
ties in the country, together with the dregs of the people, were 
Frmly attached to the crown, and ready to ſupport all its mea- 
* On the other hand, that body of men who voted at electi- 
and who were placed between the ſtates of opulence and 
"$5 „ were for a 18 ing the powers of che crown, and render- 
5 Wt it wholly n 1 the houſe of commons. Thoſe Who 
 defired to fee the conſtitution juſtly balanced between the three 
orders, were but few, as it required deep reaſoning, and a tho- 
"tough knowlege of mankind to ſee the beaut bf 80 convenience 
% uch a government, The new parliament that was thus elect- 
1 publican conſtituents, was ſtill more turbulent than that 
1 tely diſſolved. The members came to Oxford armed, and 
followed by numerous mobs; the F of Longan par- 
ny were yy by a . 0 e 3 

cribed no popery, no fla u. now in u e 
of excl : demanded that al papiſts ſhould 1 2 baniſhed 
dom, a their children educated in the proteſtant reli 
87 this they were wrong; but they concluded their requeſts 


* 


85 _ 


a right — tg namely, that the do&rine of paſſive obe- 


dience was injurious to the rights of ſociety. Charles, ſeeing that 


no money could be expected from members more ready to com- 


plain of grievances than to redreſs them, once more diſſolved this 

Parliament, with a ſtedfaſt reſolution of neyer calling another, 
As in an ocean tempeſted by ſtorms, even after the winds have 
cxaſed, the waves continue to roll, thus the turbulence of the late 
eſurpation ſtill continued to ſtir up the kingdom, ang the conſtt- 

tation ſtill continued to Wr We now behold a new re 
lation, à king refolyed, overn without. a parliament, WM 
From the moment that it ad olved at Oxford, Charles began to 
rule with deſpotic power. His Apobtton. which had hitherto 
been merciful, now began to grow ny. and ſuſpicious, he 
entextained ſpies and informers at rone, and impriſon- 
ed all that he ſuſpected of a deſire to vindicate their native liber- 
ty. The e Rona were removed from their employments, 
and ſuch as approved the doctrine of non-reſiſtance were put in 
their places, The ridiculous doctrine of implicit ſubmiſſion to 
- the crown was preached by the clergy, who teſtified their zeal to. 
. the court by their writings and influence. The city of Lamon 
The 's reſentment 3 he deprived them of 


their charter, and reſtored it only upon. condition that he * 
have ® * e the cholce r 
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Zut however numerous the tories: (for ſuch: was the name, given 


to the faction who were for non-refiltance); ſeemed to be in de- 
- fence of | his mazeſty's meaſures, the Whigs (for ſo the oppoſite 


faction was called) ſtill worked with greater unanimity; and bet- 
ter perſeverance. A new and dangerous plot was now, theres 
fore, projected by them, and, in fact, the arbitrary meaſures of 
the king in ſome meaſure excuſed their undertaking; It was 


called the Rye - honſe plot, from a houſe of that name made. ve Fe 


to one Shepherd, a wine merchant, where the conſpirators 
ſembled [1683 J. It was carried on by ſome of the moſt power« 
ful men of the kingdom, among whom were the king's natural 


ſon the duke of Monmouth, the lord Shafteſbury, lord Ruffel, Who 


had proſecuted the bill for the excluſion of the duke of y, 


lord Grey, lord Efex, colonel Rumſey, and feveral others, In 


this it was intended to aſſaſſinate the king, and then to cauſe 
inſurrections all at one time in London, Briſfol, Dewonfbire, and 


Chefbire, The delays which naturally attended ſuch an under- 


taking / proved fatal to the conſpirators. One Keyling, Who ex- 
peed a reward for the diſcovery of his aſſociates, came in with 
an information; and the teſtimony of many more ſoon confirmed 
the [veracity of his depoſitions. The principal informer was. 
lord Haward, a. perſon of the moſt infamous character, and 
whoſe depoſition would only ſerve in a court prediſpoſed to 
condemn. Algernoon Sidney was impeached by this vile informer 


as being concerned; but one witneſs not being ſufficient to at. 


' taint him, ſome of this philoſopher's unpubliſhed writings were 
brought in evidence againft him, particularly that paſſage, *where 
© he aſſerts that the power Is originally in the people, and dele- 
* gated oo them to the parliament, to whom the king was ſab- 
« jeQ, and might be called to account.” In this deſpotic reign 


theſe words were ſufficient to convict him of treaſon, and he was 5 


accordingly executed on Tower hill, glory ing in his cauſe, and 
dying with that intrepidity which became his philoſophical cha- 
racter. Lord N, who had preſented the bill for the exelu- 
ſion of the duke of 794, ſhared the ſame” fate; but Monmouth, 
wWhoſe guilt was greate?-as his crime was more unnatural, obtain- 


ed his pardon: but ſoon after relapſing into his former projects of 


ambition, he was baniſhed the. court, and went over to relidg' 
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Theſe ſeverities were in à great meaſure ſet forward by the 


= 


duke of Fork, who was naturally gloomy, ſaſpicions, and cxuet :* 


N by his advice alſo the king ſeized upon the charters of all the cor. 


porations in the Kingdom, in order to get money for having them 
renewed; che earl of Shaf7ecbury and the duke of Menmmurb, who 
were now in Holland, laboured to raiſe the diſcontents of the pe. 


ple, and a new civil war threatened the Kingdom, more dange-' 
tous chan the former, as it threatened to be more univerſal, all 
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tanks of people being now concerned in the ſafety of che conſtitu- 
tion. What might have been the conſequence is uncertain, for 
the death of Charles prevented the fatal effects of his miſmanage- 
ment. He was ſeined with his laſt apoplectie fit in the fifty- 
Ul fourth year of his age, and the twenty-fifth of his reign. * As he 
= was Affable, fprightly, and condeſcending, . the people loved his 
4 \  perſ.n while — deſpiſed and hated his government. But not- 
Withſtanding his prodigality and excefs, the arts, manufactures, 
and commeree of che kingdom were every day coming to greater 
= perfection. The proteſtants, who were during his word aniſh- 
[ dd from France, by revoking the edit of Nantes, came and ſettled 
BB here, bringing their arts with them. [Though literature was but 
| little eneouraged at court, yet the learned of England now began 
to give laws to the philoſophers of Europe, and to eſtabliſh that 
ſuperiority of reſearch, which was then diſputed, but is fince 
ac N 0 by the univerſal conſent of our neighbouring na- 
tions. The royal ſociety was eſtabliſned. Newton, Tillotſon, 
Hobbes, and Shafterbary, advanced the knowledge of mankind. 
Dryden, Otway,. and Butler, gave ſtrength and harmony. to our 
language; the rudeneſs of the people began to wear away, and 
à character of politeneſs agd civility was ſeen to form that happi- 
neſs in ſociety which laws can never produce, though never ſo 
wWiſely drawn up or rigorouſly execute. 


„b 


H afability of Charles obſcured the defects of his govern- 

1 ment, but his ſucceſſor James II. wanted | that affability ; - 
Fet was willing to rule in the ſame manner his brother had done: 

but he was unfit to walk in the ſame irregular track, as he was 


hated for his pride, his religion, and his cruelty. He had been 
bred a papiſt, and his mind was contracted within the ſuperſti- 
tions limits of that narrow perſuaſion. He ſuppoſed it, there- 
ore, the moſt ſupreme honour to convert his country to a ſimili- 
tude of thinking, at a time when the civil government alone was 
more than he had either talents or influence ſufficient to manage. 
In fact he entirely miſtook the ſpirit of the times. Henry or Eli- 
zaberh could produce a change in religion, becauſe the maple 
then were rather led than reaſoned into their modes of faith; but 
it was very. different now, when men began to think for them- 
_ ſelves, 94 conſequently could not be brought by authority into 


the unanimous: approbation of any particular tenets whatſoever, 
But James was ignorant of this alteration in the times, his fitua- 
tion he expected would give him authority to enforce his © 
nions, and his zeal taught him to believe that he might ſacceed. | 


= 
In 
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In conſequence . ̃ —— by openly 
avowing his principles, and publiſhing a paper in Which the late 
king . that he died a papiſt: however, in ſome mea ſure 
to efface the ill impreſſions which the people had e of 
him, he gave them the ſtrongeſt aſſurances of his inviolably pre- 
ſerving the proteſtant religion, and keeping the royal perogative 


within its juſt bounds. The people were willing to believe him 
and expreſſed their joy with every mark of unanimous appro- 


bation;' WTI 


Titus Oates, the informer; 5ſt felt the weight of his indigna- - 
tion: he was tried by lord chief juſtice Jeffries, and _ found 
n 


guilty of perjury on two indictments, he was ſente 


* | 
a fine of a thouſand marks upon each; to be ſtript of en | 


cal habit; to be whipt from A/dgate to Newgate on Weiine/day; 
and from Neaugate to Jyburn on the Friday following; to remain 
in perpetual impriſonment; and to ſtand in the pillery five; times 
every year during his life. This puniſhment was executed upon 

him with the moſt rigorous ſeverity; and candeur muſt on, that 
he more than deſerved it all: however, he ſurvived the ſeverity 


: 


of his puniſhment; and received a penſion for life upon tus 


Revolution. Danger feld, who had diſcovered the Meal - Tub- 


Plot, was ſentenced to nearly the ſame puniſhment; and Mr. 


Baxter was ſentenced to pay fire hundred marks for having res. 


flected upon epiſcopacy in a paraphraſe which he wrote on the 
New Teſtament [1685 J. ffs ate” ny 


* * 


But enemies of a more formidable kind were concerting we 


meaſures for dethroning James, and producing a revolution in 
the ſtate. The duke of Monmouth, who was extremely popular, 
and whom, it is affirmed that the late king, when dying; 
owned as his lawful fon, now began to aſpire at the crown; Hg 
aims were ſeconded by the duke of Argyle, who, while Monmouth 
was to make a deſcent in the ſouth; landed in Scotland, and put- 
ting himſelf at the head of two thouſand five hundred men, 
ſtrove; by manifeſtoes to induce the people to revolt j but a for- 
midable body of the king's forces coming againſt him, his army 
diſperſed, and he himſelf having been wounded in flight was 
taken by a peaſant ſtanding up to his chin in water; Being 
conducted to Edinburgh, he prepared for death, well knowing the 
king's vindictive temper; and he was: beheaded accordingly, ----/ 


In, the mean time the duke of Monmouth failed: with three 


ſhips from the Texel in Holland, and arrived at Lime in'Dorfo/ſire, 
with  fourſcore followers. The common people immediately 


crowded to his ſtandard, and he ſoan was at the head of about 


four thouſand men; but, wanting money and arms, he was oblige. 
ed to diſmiſs thouſands of the populace. The earl of Fewenſbam 
led a more numerous army. to oppofe him, and took poſt at 


Seagemore, @ village in Somerſerſbire, where he was met by Mow 
n Cez mouth 
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eu, and an engagement enſued. Numbers were victorious; 


te quke fought with great reſolution till, being charged in flanks 


by, the euemy 's horſe, a total rout ſucceeded, three hundred be- 
* pg killed in the engagement, and a thouſand more in cold 
blood in the purſuit. The duke himſelf eſcaped the carnage in a 
Mepherd's diſguiſe ; but at length, quite fatigued and exhauſted 
bp famine, he lay down in a corn- field, where he was found wit 
a few peas- cods in his pocket, which he gathered to ſuſtain 
life. In this wretched ſituation his fortitude quite forſook him; 
- he wrote to the king a ſubmiſſive letter, who, willing to gratify his 
vengeance: with the ſight of a rival in miſery, gave him an 
andience, but could by no means be prevailed upon to pardon 
Rim When brought to the ſcaffold this unfortunate nöbleman 
ſeemed to reaſſume his courage ; he deſired the executioner to 
do his: work well, felt the ax, ſaid he was afraid it was not ſharp 
enough; and, refuſing to have a cap, laid his head on the block 
with an intrepidity that diſconcerted the executioner. At 
che ſirſt blow he gave him but a flight wound; ſo that the 
_ duke lifted up his head, and looked him in the face, as if he 
would reproach him for making death ſo painful; then laying 
it down à ſecond time, the executioner ſtruck him again with 
out effect, when, being ſeized with horror, he thre / down tlie ax; 
erying that he could not finiſh his work. The ſheriff, however, 
_ obliged him to take it up, and at two ſtrokes more he ſevered the 
2 from the body. Thus died the duke of Monmouth; the fa“ 


Pourite of the people, in che thirty- fifth year of his age, endued 


_ 


/ ũ nyo „ß 
ZBut the king's reſentment did not end here: lord chief juſtice 
Jefferies was ſent down with four other judges to try the rebe! 

priſoners, who added to a; furious thirſt of blood the guilt of 
. continual intoxication; ſo that near three hundred perſons It 
by the hand of the executioner; among whom were. many wo- 
men, whoſe only guilt was the harbouring ſome of thoſe unfor- 
tunate men who had eſcaped the ſtaughter at Sedgemore'; parti- 
. eularly Alice Lifle was beheaded, and EHixabreb Gaunt burned; 
the one for harbouring a diſſenting miniſter, the other for hav- 
ing given ſnhelter to her own couſin, All round the country the 
people were preſented. with the melancholy proſpect of the heads 
and limbs of thoſe who had been executed, ſtuck up to deter a 

ſimilitude of guilt. > Das rc BL e ae dt 
la tde mĩdſt of theſe unpopular proceedings, it was, that June 
thought the occaſion favourable for carrying on his ſchemes. for 
the change of religion: he therefore ſent a ſplendid embaſſy to 
the pops, to acknowledge his obedience ; but Ianbcnt, who then 
Filled the chair, gave the ambaſſador a cool reception; and ſome 
__ of the carainals, ſenſible that the king was driving his meaſures 


-with many good qualities; but theſe deſroyed by his immo: 
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wo faſt forward were heard -facetionſly to fass That Tamer. 


- 


«+ ought-to be excommunicated for endeavouring to overturn 


* the ſmall remains of popery that yet ſubſiſted in the church 
of England.” However, James proceeded with zealous in- 


trepidit y- Ly vo! £46 80 £48, | Fe to. 49} att 
Hie began by. publiſhing a declaration, allowing liberty of 


| conſcience to all his ſubjects, A licence ſeemingly calculated to 
favour the diſſenters; but, in reality, deſigned with a view ef 
aboliſhing thoſe penal laws and teſts which obſtrudted the admafe 
ſion of popery. An eccleſiaſtical court was eretted with a 


power to puniſn all delinquents with all kinds of -ecelefiaftieat 
cenſures. By this court doctor Sharp was ſuſpended for preache | 


ing agajnſt popery, and the biſhop of London for notaecognizing 
the ſuppoſed crime: ſoon. after the vice- chancellor of Cambridge 


was cited before it, for having refuſed to admit one Francis 4 
Benedictinęe monk, to the degree of : maſter of arts. The vices. 


chancellor was deprived of his office; but the univerſity perſiſt- 
ing their refuſal; the king thought proper to deſiſt from further 


ing his purpoſe in that point. The vice-preſident and fullowss g 
of Magdalen college in Oxferd did not find the ſame lenity for - 


having refuſed fo admit one Farmer, à perſon af a profligate life, 


who was nomingted by the king to the preſidency of that cola 


lege. Upon their perſiſting not to receibe this man, the king 


next nominated Parter, biſhop of Qxford; a known papiſt, whom 


they rejected With the ſame unanimity as the former. "James, | 


enraged beyond meaſure' at their oppoſition, now repaired! in 


perſon to Oxford, and, reproaghing the fellows With their ohſti⸗ | | 


nacy, ordered them to be expelled, and Pol papiſts in their 


places, from whom he Was ſure of a more rea y con Hance. 


Jo theſe commencements, in favour of popery, the king ſoon 
added a more open avowal of his deſigns. By his permiſſionn 
ſignior Ferdinand Aadda, arclibiſnopgof dmaja, made his public .- 


entry into ##i»dſor. as nuncio from the .poge,. preceded by the 


1 ” q | 
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their reſpectjve orders. 


* 


crols, and attended by a great number of manks in the habits of 


3443 nn pap #5 7 193-6 -þ 181. 
At length, therefore, the guardians of the church of Begland 


took the alarm, and ſeven of the biſfiops refuſed to direct their . | 


clergy to read the King's. declaration for liberty of: conſcience in 


their churches, 'contrary to the commands and remonſtrances of $ 
the king. They, nevertheleſs, drew up a:modeſt petition to pal/ 


liate their refuſal; but excùſę only ſerved to encreaſe the royal 


reſentment: and as they ſtill, however, adhered: to their refolus 
tion, the kin 


1 in the cauſe of truth. When the da appointed for their 
rial arrived, the council managed the debate on either fide-with 


E 2 learning 


A... 


ordered them o he ſent to the Tower. They - Y 
were ſent chither by water, amidſt the condolence of the peoples / 
ho regarded them-as the. enly bulwark of their religion, and 


* 


* 
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learning and candour. When the "cauſe was ſummed: up, the 
jury withdrew into their chamber, and paſſed the whale night in 
conſidering the [merits of this important caſe z but next morn- 
ing they returned into court, and declared the biſhops, #or guilty, 
Tic joy of the public on this occaſion was inexpreſſible \ the 
_ city os and the country caught the exultation; [the-elamour 
reached even to the camp at Hounfow, where the king was 
fitting at dinner, and heard the acclamations of the army with 
But the obſtinacy of che biſhops, in maintaining the church, 
as not greater than that of Famer in favour cf popery. Unre- 
mitting in his favourite purſuit, after he had found the clergy 
averſe to his defigns, he next tried what could be done with the 
army; and, ordering one of the regiments to be drawn out be- 
- fore him, he ordered that ſuch as were againſt the late deelara- 
tion for li of conſcience ſhould lay down their arms. This 
command produced an effect very contrary to his expectations; 
for the whole battalion 2 their arms at the word, except 
two officers and a few Roman catholic ſoldiers : yet, ſtedfaſt in 
His defigns, he reſolved to proceed againſt ſuch of the inferior 
clergy as had refuſed reading the declaration in favour of li- 
berty of conſcience, and placed one Giffard, a doctor of the 
Sorbonne, at the head of Magualen college, Oxford; and alſo ap- 
pointed him to that vacant ſee. He turned out ſuch of the judges 
as gave their opinions againſt the court in favour of the ſeven 
bilkops ; anf in every ching followed the ſuggeſtions of the Je- 
ſait Peters, Who was Ris father confrſſo tu. 
I. chis alarming fituation of the church, both whigs and tories 
united their interéſts, and turned with general agreement, for 
fafety, to William prince of Orange, who was married to Mary, f 
| the preſent king's daughter... een G 1 15 
- William had been from his earlieſt youth immerſed in in- 
trigues, politics, and war. The encroachments of France, and 
jealouſies of Holland, had equally contributed to ſnharpen his ta- 
lents ; ſo that he was laborious by habit, and artful from long 
experience. Under the moſt phlegmatic appearance, he had 
ever concealed a-boundleſs ambition, and all his actions were 
Jevelled at extending his power, while in ſpeech he never be. 


irayed a ſingle wiſn for empire: he diſdained the pleaſures of 
life, and the flattery of his inferiors; yet ſtill he panted after 
honcur. which, without the former, 1s but'an empty name, 'To 

him it was that the Englißb turned their views for affiſtance 
- againſt their infatuated monarch; and as he was confident! of 
the diſlike they "bore to his government, he accepted the invi- 
tations of the nobility with pleaſure, fill more pleaſed as 

found they had concerted their ſchemes with ſecrecy and 
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| Theſe ſchemes, however, were mot entirely 'conceale I fοmͥ 
the king. Lewis XIV . of Fraxce had 72 the approach- 
wo 45 U and offered the * a large army for the ſecurity 


his kingdom; but this ſtance was refuſed by the ad- 
vice of the earl of Sunderland, who was ſecretly in the in- 
tereſts of the. prince of Orange. At length, the preparations 
which he but at firſt ſuſpected to be again him, became now 
too apparent to be miſtaken; he therefore: began when it 
was £90 late to retract his former meaſures, a general pardon 
was publiſhed, the biſhop of Loudum's ſuſpenſion was taken af, 
the charters of all corporations were reſtored, the eccleſiaſtical 
cCommiſſion diſſolved, popiſh magiſtrates were removed, and 
Magdalen college reſtored to its ancient privileges. A gleam of 
hope came to amuſe him at this junct are: the prince of Orange 
had ſet ſail with about fifty men of wat, three hundred tran- 
ſports, and about twelve thouſand land- forces, accompanied 
by the marquis of Halifax, and ſeveral other Egli gentlemen; 
but they were driven back by a ſtormy. and as the account came 
aggravated to England, it was thought that the were entirely 
diſperſed. Jaues now, ſuppoſing himſelf free from danger, he- 
gan to reverſe many of thoſe regulations he had made under 
the terrors of an approaching invaſion 3; but he had thrown aff 
the maſk too ſoon, for the prince had diligently repaired his l. 
damage, and, ſetting fail once more; ſafely; landed his * 
force at Terbay, in Devonſhire [ th Nov. 16883]. 
James was ſenſible of his want of popularity, and that be 
could not rely upon his own ſubjects in this extremity 3 be 
therefore had recourſe to the neighbouring powers of France and 
Germany, Who returned him for anſwer; that all ſuccours were 


now too late. He was at the head of an army of twenty thou- 
ſand men; and as the pri 


rince had received no reinforcements for 
near ten days, it is poſſible, if he had led them to the combat, 
his numbers might have carried it; but as all the world ſeemed 
deſerting his intereſts, ſo he deſerted them himſelf. Day (after * 
day Me rag. him accounts of the deſection of his former 
friends: the duke of Crafion, the lord Churchill, and ſeveral 
Others on whom he chiefly relied, went over to the prince of 
Orange, bringing their friends and intereſts with; them. When 
told that the prince of eumard, with his conſort Aune, che king's 
favourite daughter, were gone to the oppoſing party, he could 
not repreſs his ſorrow; but, in the agony of his mind, was heard 
to exclaim, . God help me, my own children have forſaken 
« me.” In this .exigence he. aſſembled the few noblemen. | 
Mill adhered to his declining fortunes,” and demanded their afift-. 
ance and advice. My lord,” ſaid he, addrefiins the eafl of 
Bedford, father of the late lord'Rufel, who was 50 * 


A headed. by 
Janes's authority, You'are an hôneſt man, and can do wg 
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Agnal fervice,” e. Ah, fir?” replied ne earl, « T-am cid and 
e feeble, I can do yon but little ſervice; I had, indeed, a ſon. 

-» _< who could have been of ſervice.“) Jamef was fo ſtruck with 

this reply that he continued for many minutes ſilent. Thus 
Anding hbimſelf forſaken by all, and dreading his father's for- 
tunes, he reſolyed privately to quit the kingdom, and to take re- 

1 in France; he, therefore, ſent away his queen firſt, who 
 *atrived at Calais in ſafety, and ſoon after, diſguiſing himfelf in 

a plain dreſs, he went down to Fewerſpam, in 'order 'to'embark 
for France; but be was detained by the Bade who, not 
knowing who he. Was, treated him with inſolence and brutality. 
To avoid theſe indignities, he Was prevailed upon by the earl of 


- 


. _ Winchelſea:to return to his capital, where he was once more re- 
cited amidſt che acelamätions of the populace,'® 7 559 2% 


- iz The return of che king was by no means pleaſing tothe prince 
of Orange, who ardently wiſhed that he might leave the kingdom, 
and thus abe i ate 4 crown at Which he fecretly ' afpired: © He 
Alrdre therefore to aſſume ſuch a conduct towards Famer as 
 mighr intimidgte him; and 2s the king bad taken up bis refi- 
. - -dence at Whire-tall, he commauded him in a peremptory man- 
mer to retire to Rifhmens: but the king remonſtrating againſt 


">Rithmond, and defring to be ſent to Rechefter, William com- 


plied with ſecret ſatisfaction, well knowing that his intention in 
Thuſing Rocbeffer was to be nearer the coaſts of France, to which 
he ed a ſecond eſcape. What the prince ſoreſaw arri- 
ved; Jams remained but a ſhort time at Rocher; but having 
Pprepafed a paper to be left behind him, containing the reaſons 

df his flight, he withdrew into France, to reſide among a people 

_ who pitied and ridiculed" him; not indeed was their mirth with⸗- 
out f undation, as he at laſt ſo far forgot the monarch as to en- 
ol himfelf among the order of jeſu its. 


4 2990 * hw hy — | 
Fus che parliament, being left to themſelves to ſettle and 
mould the conftitution,” as they thought good, ſuch was their 


ge, this oceaſion, that a government which had con- 

minded to flüctaate for numbers of ages now became ſtable and 

Calm; the long conté ſted limits between che monarch and the 
people Were now fixed by law; and the monarch knowing the 


7 


extent of his power, and the people of their obedience," both 
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IN Jai having in this manner quitted the kingdom Ley 


1 and the throne, the lords and commons reſolved, that he | 
| had abdicated the government, and that William and; Mary, prince 
and princeſs of Orarge, ſhould be declared king and 1 and 
the parliament of Scolland ſoon acknowledged their title. in tha; 
8 | mw f 45 2 1 _ | kingdom; 
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| Kingdom, and aboliſhed epiſcopacy, which had. long been diſa- 
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greeable to the people of that realm. Previous, however, o 
their corongtion, the parliament fixed the conſtitution in ſuch a 
manner as to prevent the liberty. of the ſubject in any future 
reign to be in ringed by royal authority. It was determined, 
Ft, that the King had no right, to diſpente with, laws. cans 
execution, of laws 2 860 that all ecclefiaftical commiſſion courts 
were illegal: zalx, that evying money for the uſe of the cron by * > 
prerogative, without grant of parliament, Was not warranted by 
185 : 4thly, that it was the ſubjects. right to petition. the king: 
Fthly, that a ſtanding army in time of peace, unleſs by conſent 
of parliament, was againſt law: Gthly, chat pruteſtant ſubjects may 
have arms for their defence: 7thly, that the election of mem- 
bers of Parliament ought to be free: Sthly, that the freedom uf 
debate in parliament ought to be allowed: gthly, that exceſſive . 
bail ought not to be ec exceſſiye fines impoſed, nur 
cruel, puniſhments, inflicted: 10. that jurors ou ht to be duly 
impanelled, and, upon trials for high-treaſon,. Bould. be .free- - 
holders 11, that all grants and promiſes of., fines and -fotfei-- 
tures before conviction were Ulegalz...12., and, that. for redrefs - 
of grievances, frequent patliaments ſhould be aſſembled. Theſe 
were, the conditions upon which the prince of Orange came..to 


me throne; conditions which; preciſely ſettle the boundaries af 


prerogative, and make the preſent Bri; government the admi- 
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But, altho' Villiam was acknowledged in England and Scatlund. 


| Vale, the twenty-ſecond of May [16 


- *catholics of the country with open arms. The proteſtants of Jre- 
land were 
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-perſeverance, and, at length, Ol | iged him to raiſe the ſiege 3 they 5 


troops were again victorious... Lmeric 


; of the kingdom, ſtall held out; but after 
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- pelted to capitulate.; the Roman catholics were, allowed the pro- 
'Feſlion of their religion as formerly; and about fourteen, thob- 
and men of thoſe troops that had fought for king James were 
permitted to $9 over into France ; ſo that nothing now remain - 
King, Which che French ſtill continued to give him, and the ap- 
Pellation of a faint granted him by the clergy, which flattered 
ci — Kill more. He paſſed the reſt of his life a penſioner on the 
bounty of the French king, and aflifted by occaſional, liberalities 
om his adherents, and his daughter in England. He died at 
Sr. Germain in 15, and ſome friars have pretended that mi- 
races were wrought at his tom. . 
In che mean ume William, being ſeated on the Eagliſb throne, 


as reſolved to make uſe of bis power againſt France, with whom 


rom bis youth up he had maintained à continual ſtruggle. A 
wur was thepeſore declared againſt that power, and this declara- 
Tion was ſoon fucceeded by a ſignal victory over the French fleet 
dt La gu, in which they "loſt twenty-one , of their largeſt 
- ſhips While an army, which had been drawn up on the ſhore. to 
made "*Bng/en, continued tame ſpectators of the defeat [1692]. 
This victory greatly depreſſed the hopes of the Jacobites in Eng- 
amal; butincited king #illam fill more ardently to purſue his- 
uncient enemy Lei, XIV. whom he now found not to be invin- 
_ ible. But this animoſity of the king againſt France was not ſo 
© warmly ſeconded as he could have withed by his parliament, who 
Wich a wiſdom that marked all their deliberations juſtly obſer- 
ved chat the intereſts of the nation ſhould not be ſacrificed to fo- 
-  Teign connexions, and began to complain tha ls war on the 
_ -- Fontinentfellmoſt heavily” on them, tho? leaſt fv; her in the 
Aiſpute. It was in the conduct of this, war the practice of fund- - 
Ang began, Which ſtill continues to oppreſs the nation, and 
threutens, if not redreſſed, the moſt fatal conſequences. This 
method of rdiſing money to carry on war, means no more than 
- tthar the pafliament mortgages ſome one or more of the ordinz 
taxes to ſuch perſons as are willing to lend a large occaſional 
Hupply. Thus, for inſtance, à tax in this reign was laid 
pen deer and ale [1692], which it was ſuppoſed would 
bring in a hundred thoufand pounds annually; but, as a mil- 
ion of money was immediately wanted, that ſum was borrowed 
from ſuch as ad it to ſpare, and the money arifing from the 
Ipeer-tax went to pay intereſt for the loan. In a manner ſimilar 
to this have all the ſupplies for war ſince that time been raiſed 3 
every perſon that pleaſes is admitted to become à lender to the 
government, and to receive the taxes of the kingdom for the 
TY A tereſt of their money. Several foreign fates, fuch as Hol- 
dne, SwitzeHland, and Denmark, have thus lent to our ill. judged 
. LHaeceſfitics, and now receive our annual taxes in payment; 
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ſo that in fact Regie arina ineaſars: tributary to all = | 
and the _— the nation is annually ae "away "tO p+ 
ply foreign, cho, juſt demand. 

But though this ee e very injurious to he due 


another of a different nature begun in this reign was 


and ſalutary; this was the 4 ng it into a Jaw, that — wp 
y of money neceſſary for fupport of cvil government ſhould | 
2 kept ſeparate from that appointed for the payment of the 
fleets and armies, the commons granting the former for ds. 
life. but reſerving to themſelves the power'of annually granti 
extending, or pi, the latter, From hence aréſe the 
ſtinction een the ei vil liß, and the. applies for: the current ear: 
by this wiſe meaſure the government in peace goes forward with- 
out danger or blutig 4 and in war err 289 wholly _ 
h His parliament for aſſiſtance. 
But though the preſent") due was highly begegne to the 
le, yet as he was entirely unacquainted With the nature of 
2 ted monarchy, he often attempted to control pariamentary 
proceedings, and ſometimes refuſed his aſſent to their ſalutary 
meaſures. One of the firſt inſtances was his oppoſftien to a bffll 
which paſſed each houſe for triennial parliaments, which Was, 
mk ma, Wm. real privileges not leſs to che people than the 
owever, William was adviſed to refaſe his aſſent, and 
— commons in eonſequenee of this voted, that whoever adviſed 
his majeſty to that meaſure was an enemy te his country, © The 
bill thus rejected lay dormant till the next ſeſſion, and then be- 
ing brought in again the king was obliged reluctantly to com. 
'ply. Similar was the ſucceſs 57 another bill for regulating ti 
in caſes of hi h-treaſon, by which the perſon accuſed was Mow 
ed a copy of his indictment, a liſt of the names of His jury tum 
days before his trial, together with council to plead his "cauſe. 
Tt * oppoſed by che king but at e paſſed into a law. 
William thus in the beginning tho it his duty to abr 
the privileges of the parliament 3 but f ing himſelf unequal 
the taſk, was contented to admit weir lytary reftraints, upon 
condition of being ſupplied in carrying on the war with AN 
and, in fact, their ſub lies upon this occaſion were greater than 
the eircumſtances o: the Bag dcn could afford. A national debt 
Was incurred, which Enyland has never ſince been able te Hf. 
charge: the debts of the nation continue, but no traces remain 
of the advantages gained by this monarch's tranſient ſuccefles "" 
the continent. The treaty of Ryſeuitł [1657] at length put an 
end to a war, in which Eng/and gained nothing but the difpleaf- 
I of having taught the Duzch to be ungrateful. 
intereſts of Britain were entirely upon this occaſion negleR- 
ed, unleſs we confider the king of Frage 's em lean gn Wal 
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ER plained that foreiguers were taken into places of proſit andert. 
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\ 1" * TOWN: an advantage, when it * * 
edis refuſal conſe: ag ng injury to#Hilhan's claim - 1 | +: 
The king, being thus freed from a foreign war, undertook: to 
ee M trahquillity at home; nor were there wanting many 
diſlike and..inquietude among che people. Many co 


While the natives Were exeluded: a — pc at Clencbau in Scots 
dandy in which great and wanton eruelties were exerciſed in en: 
_ &ering in cool blood a gentlemen. whoſe name was Macdonald, 
and all his dependents, gave the — diſguſt. and ſome 
even ventured to tax the king Wit privy to ſo atrocious a 
Proceeding. 1 7 Xs 2 neee 223 5 
— — ers of people, many members 
RE accuſed and ene bribery, and-vatious 
2 crimes. In ſach a ſituation of affairs the malecontents of 
agland were reſolved to ftrike one blow more in favour of the ba- | 
king; but their deſigns were diſcovered by one Pender 
— — they could take effect 11685 J. This conſpiracy, was, call- 


. 


and his guards as he returned from hunting near Richmond; a 
either to kill or take him priſoner. +. Among the number of thoſe 
who engaged in . Sir John Fan vi „„ 
againſt whom two witneſſes had ap - but before his, tri: 
came on, his lady had addreſs enoug x0. bribe one of them fr 
appearing. The commons, — >a took the caſe under conf 
L4gderation, and, by a law which they enadted after the offence | 
Was committed, Sir Jubn was condemned and executed. Ber- 
haps the. veceſſities; of the times might, have impelle#: the houſe 

10 Juch an unjuſt ſeyerity; but certain it is that ſuch ſtretches 


— 9 .— 1 exerted Hur, in-caſer of. the moſt imm e 


7 . i Sroted +: 
8 8 diſcontents 1 which theſe proceedings pg 
ed among the people. did' not. a. little irritate and diſtürb the 
ding's natural temper, ſo that towards the latter end of bis reign 
became peeviſn and fretful, and his body began to ſufſer from 
e agitations of his 2 His inquietudes were ſtill more 
heightened by the contianual oppoſition he met with in parlia- 
ment; he loved a ſtanding army from long habit, but they re- 
fuſed to grant him more than ſeven thouſand men, for. the an- 
nual Tay of the. nation. His indignation at one time was kin- 
"Aled: to ſuch a pitch, that he actually conceived-a deſire of aban- 
ning the government, but his miniſters diverted him from! this 
reſolution. However, he now conſidered E ngland as.Aa place: of 
anxiety and altercation, and took every opportunity of reciring” 
to his ſeat at Los in Holland, where he gave himſelf up to his 
favourite amuſements of planning che humiliation of France, and 
a the balance of 28 When 1 in * he eee 
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ed the a/aſfination plot, as it was! determined to attack the bs 
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to retrieve the decays of his weakly conſtitution by ridings in 
one of his excurſions to-Hampron-courr hiscborſe. fell under trims 
And threw him off with ſuch violence that his collar - bone was Hroce 
5 by the fall. His constitution funde under che accident, and h 
died dictating to the duke of Abemurlr, and ſettling his fa vou 
rite balance of 1 His death . in the Afty⸗ſecond 955 
„ bs of his age, after, Having r reigned in England thirteen. En! 8 


arch 8, 781 * nee * * 
8 t have been biles's 5 e faults * private 
is not very material iin an hiſtory of national revolutions 

tertain it is, that as a monarch he was fied Et, x perſevering a 
rudent. From him Eugland in a great meaſure 2 her pre- 
nt felieities; her government which had for ages been as un- 
ſettled as the Henvelt which fürrounded ity in his reign ac 5 
that ſtability,” Which nothing but the natural corruption to IF 
all men axe liable can ſhake. The 778 revolution brought abou 
1 by his means was the laſt and, wiſeſt Which 88 cognery had ex 
ER nl former revolutions had been the ring either 
- tumult, ambition, or neceſfity ; but this was ——_ by Pra. 
dence, and matured by the experience of former ages. Ho 
long a government, ſo nicely balanced as ours between the king, 
the nobles, and the people; can continue without preponderat-' 3 
ing in either ſcale, is not eaſy to determine; but wie may ven 
ture to conclude, from the 888 of the preſent fabric, — ar 
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in the fit ſt principles of polite learning\are; laid down in a way: moſt 


. trying che dne 20d; advancing the inſtruction of NH f 
In twelve Paris, via. > = 


* On reading, ſpeakin and wit» $4 Ye ick. 
ing ae 8 nt | 8. On cw a.” VS 85 
© On geometry. _ 9 On ethicks or morality... 
2 Oo geogta , and f 0, On trade and commerce. 
4. On chronolotgy and — 3 1. On laws and government. 
7 On rhetoric and poetry. . 12. On human ie 46d hagen. 1 
On drang. | | ? 


© fo. judicious a manner, as to render them not only neceſſary for youth at 
fchools, but of ſervice to gentlemen, who would either tetain what they 
have formerly learned there, or acquire what bas hitherto been ſeldom there 
taught. 

2. pohmetis: or an enquiry concerning the works of the Ronian poets, 


my andthe remains of the ancient artiſts. Being an attempt to illuſtrate thent 


* 7 


mutual from one another. By the Rev. Mr. Spence, Folio. Alſo, 


an eſſay on Mr. Pope's tranſlation of Homer's Odyſſey: In five dialogues, By 


_ the. fame author. Second edition, price bound in 12mo.. 38. 


3. Odes of Pindar, with ſeveral other pieces in proſe and verſe, To which | 
10 prefixed, a diſſertation on the Olympic games. Tranſlated from the Greek, 


dy Gilbert Weſt, Eſq; LL. D. Quarto. Price, bound 128, Twelves, 2 vol. 
Price 68. n 
4. Obfervations on the biſtory and 1 of the reſurtection of 
hig. By Gilbert Weſt, Eſq; LL. D. Price bound 55. in oQtavo, F. 
Edition. | 


er to Gilbert Weſt, Eſq; price 18. 6 d. Fourth edition. 


VS. The letters of Pliny the conſul: with occaſional remarks, By William 
Melmoth, Eſq: in two volumes octavo, price bound 8 6. Third edition. 
2 The letters of Sir Thomas Fitzoſborne, on ſeveral ſudjects. By the 
tranſlator of Pliny's letters. Third edition. Price bound 58. | 


8. The letters of Marcus Tullius Cicero, to ſeveral of his f ſriends. Wien 


iD remarks. By William Melmoth, Eſq; - 3 Vol. $vo. Price 158. . 


9. The Pleaſures of Imagination, a poem. In three books, 'By Mark | 
_ Akenfide, M. D. Quarto, price 46. Octavo. price 2 5. Alſo odes on ſeveral, 
fubjects. By the fame author. Quarto, price 18. 6d. And an ode to lord 


- Huntingdon, by the ſame, price 18. 


10. The Life and adventures of that 8 gentleman don Quixote de 
Ja Mancha. Tranſlated from the original-Spaniſh of Miguel Cervantes de Saa- 


- vedra, By Charles Jarvis, Eſq; beautifully printed in two volumes royal 


3 adorned with 69 fine copper plates, engraved by Vandergucht from 
the humourous defigns of Vanderbank, Together with the life of Cervantes; 
written by don Gregorio Mayans ard Siſcar, his Catholic majeſty's library- 
© keeper, and tranſlated from the Spaniſh manuſcript, by Mr. Ozel. Price 


bound 21. 108. Alſo the ſame book in two volumes, oRavo, With good 


copies of the prints. Price bound 128. 


21. A Collection of poems by ſeveral hands. In 6 vols. The third edi- 


5 tou Bijcs bound 1%, Sr F 3 
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2. IHE * re 8 of We . 


The ſeveral parts: of cpa of-giolith unde ate executed in | 


lv | 


| 5 3. Obſervations on the converſion. and apoſtleſhip of St. Paul. In a let- 
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12. The Microfcope made eaſy: r. The nature, ves; and magniſ o g „ 
derte, of the heſt kinds of microſcopes deſcribed, calculated and explained, . 
inſt/u&ivn'of foch particularly 'as deſire to Teareh into the wonders of 
the minute creation, though they are not acquainted with' opticky.” Tage- 
tter with full direftions how to prepare, apply, examine, "and preſerve all 
Kinds of  objedts, and' proper cautions to be obſerved in viewing them. 2, 
An account df wat ſurprizing diſcoveries have been alieady mate by the 
microſcope ; ; with uſeful ieflections on them: and alſo, à great variety of 
new experiments: and obſervations, pointing out many uncommon ſubje@e WI | 
for the examination of the curious. By Henry Baker, leliow'of the Royal'$62 „ l 
ciety and 'member of the fociery of antiquaries in London, Welfare: with _ == 
copper plates. | The third edit.” bound 5g u | 
14. Employment for the microſcope in two ports Part J. An examina, 
tion of ſalts and ſaline ſubſtances, their amazing cenfigurstions and cryſtals, 
and formed under the eye of the obſerver; with plain directions how td 
prepare ſuch ſubſtances, and preferve them in conftant readineſs for in- 
ſpe&ion; M hereby the curious may be always forniſhecd with numberteſs 
objects hitherto Rttle known. With occafional confiderations'on gems, pol- 
ſons, the vegetation of metals, the reſuſcitation of plants, ibe formation o 
cCorale, and many other ſubjeQts. part II. An account” of various an 
never before deſcribed, and of many other diſcoveries of different kinos, in- 
| terſperſed with obfervations and remarks.” Alfo a deſcription of the micro: 
ſcope uſed in theſe experiments, and of a new micrometer ferving to thew - 
the comparative fire of majnified obzects. Together with "inftrutY ns or 
eafily printing off any medal ot coin. With copper-plates. By the fame; © © 
14. An Attempt towards a natural hiſtory of the polype: 'defcribing their - 
different ſpecies ; the places where 10 feet, and how to find them;  theig 
wonderful production and increaſe ; ; the form, ſttucture, and ofe of their 
ſeveral parts, and the manner they taten their prey: with an acedunt of their: 
' amazing, reproduction after being cut ipto pieces. Directions bow to 
and preſerve them in all ſeafons of the year, and a courſe of experi- 
ments, perſocmed by cutting theſe creatures in every way that cah' Eaſily be 15 
contrived, ſhewing the daily progrefs' of each part towards becoming a po- 
Iype. The whole explained every where by # grest number of proper \Hpures, 
and intermixed throughout with variety of obfervstions and experiments. By 
the ſame. In one volume oQayo. Price bound 4s. Likewife the meraphyficy 
of Sir Iſaac Newton: or, a comparifon between the opinions of Sir 9 
Newton and Mr, Leibnitz. By M. de Volraire. Tranflated from the French, 
by David Erſkine Baker. 
15. The Anatomy of the Human Body. By William Chefelden ten 
ty to his maſefty's royal hofpital at Chelfea, fellow of the royal ſoriety, and 
member of the academy of ſurgeons at Paris. Iluftrated with 40 copper- 
plates accurately engraved,” by Ger, Vandergucht. The 9th edit. $vo. Pricp 
| | bound 68. Alſo the operations in ſurgery of Mr. Le Dran, ſenior forge 
of the hotpltal of la Chatitẽ, conſultant furgeon to the army, member of the 
academy of ſurgery at Paris, and fellow of the royal ſociety in London: 
-  Tranflared by Thomas Gataker, ſurgeon. With remarks, plates of the 
rations, and a fer of inftruments, by William Cheſelden, Efq; $vo, Pr, 613, 
156. An Apology for the life of Colley Cibber, comedian, and late patens, 
tee of the theatre royal, with an hiſtorical view of the ſtage, during hiß 
own time, wriften by himſelf. The zd edit. to which is added, a ſhort 
account of the riſe ard progreſs cf the Eogliſh ſtage + alſo a dialogue on, old 
plays and players. Go Price bound 68. * : 
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" at 7; te, a, Poem. By, Mee Glover. Fourth. edition, , 72ms. Prices 


18. Ihe lende of the duke 1 prime e of Frones, IV. king 


| of Frapce.,,, Tranſlated-from the Sch. 3 vols. quarto. Price 2 bd hy 


6 vols. 1am. price 188. 
19. The Works of Dr. Jonathan: swift, P. 8. P. D. * vols 410. * 186. 


and in 12. vols $yo.. Price 3 l. 12.5... Alfo;in 14 vols. 18 vo. price 11. 88. 


2% Theodorus : a dialogve. concerning the art of preaching. Inſcribed to 


bis grace the archbiſhop of Canterbury. By Mr. David Fordyce, late profellot 


of philoſophy, and author of the dialogues on edvcation, Price bound 3s. 
41. The Lady's, New. Near“ Gilt: or advice to a daughter. Under the- 
_ following heads, viz. religion, huſband, houſe, Family ay children, beha- 
_ viour and converſation, friendſhip, cenſure, . vanity and affectation, pride, 
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diverſions. By the right honourable. George, lord Savills, late Zane th 


Carl of Halifax... The fixteentb edition, erst carrected. Price 3 4 


23, The Chronological-Hiſtorian; containing a regular account "of a alf : 
material tranſactions and occurrences,  ecclefiaſtical, , civil, and military; 

relating. to Engliſh, affairs, from thc invaſion of ihe Romans, to thu 
fourteenth-. of king George II. BY Mr. Salmon, author of the Modern 


_ Hiſtory. In two volumes octavo. Price bound 108. 
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23 .Ide Poetical Works of the reverend Edward Young; L, — 5. rector 
of Welwyn in Hertſordſnire, and chaphaia. in ordinary o his majeſty. 4 vols. 


22m. Price 108. 


24. A Poetical Tranflation. of the works. of Virgil, . Wu the. Latin 
printed en the oppoſite pages; the ZEneid tranſlation by. Mr, Pit, 


 . the. eclogues and Georgics,, with notes on. the whole, by the reveren 


Mr. ſoſeph Warton- With ſeveral _ new. obſervations. by _ Mr: pet ce, 
Mr, Holdeſworth, Dr. Atterbury, Dr. Warburton, William Whitehead, 


. © Efquire, ang, others. NSA, with cuts. Four volumes vo. Brice. 


bound 11... 
25, Travels through Ruſſia into Perſia: and back through Ruſſia, . 


5 many, and Holland, including an biſtorical account of the Biitiſh trade 


over the Caſpian. Sea. To which. ate added, the revclutions of Perſia, 


and a. particular hiſtory of the great uſurper Nadir Kouli. Illuſtrated 


with maps and copper · plates. By Jones Hanway, merchant. In 2 vols. 
quarto. Price 11. 108. 
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27, A  DiQtionary- of the Englith- language, wherein. the ignifications, 8 
of words are illuſt rated by examples ſrom the beſt Engliſh writers, 2 vols. | 
folio. Price 4. 108. An abridgment of che ſame. work, in which the, 
examples are excluded, is printed in 2. vols 8vo, Price 108... 


28. Obſervations. on Huſbandry, By Edward Line, Elqz. 2. yols, $v0. 


Price. 10s. 


nity: 2A Account: of the European ferlements in America, 2 2 vols, o Agro. 
$ 
30. The Memoirs of the ma: quis of . fol, 11118. 6 d. 
31. The annual Regiſter 3 or a view. of the _ hiſtory, politicks. and. le. 
.F.ture of the year 1763, To be continued annuallyj). e Pries 
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